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No Stcdent of Indian Literature, -whether he has studied 
it in its ancient classic tongue, the Sanskrit, in which its 
earliest and most original works are written ; or has derived 
his acquaintance with it from the scantier range of some 
modern Indian vernacular, but has felt the difficulties that 
arise from the frequent mention of mythical pei-sonages, 
places, and objects, whose very names are so utterly 
unknown to him that he often even fails to recognise that 
they are proper names (oriental characters having no capital 
letters to indicate this) while of the facts concerning them 
he has little or no means of information. Hence he has to 
trust to such information as he can obtain from his Munshi 
—information mostly very imperfect and often quite 
incorrect. The course of many years’ reading gives the 
desired knowledge, but it is acquired at the cost of much 
time, labour, and research — nearly all of which might be 
saved did any such w-ork exist for the Indian student, as 
the classical learner has long had in his “Lempriere,” and 
now has in the well-known and far superior Dictionaries of 
Dr. WiLLiAJi Smith. 

The Universities in India have placed the Sanskrit and 
some of the vernacular languages, in the same position as 
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the Universities of Europe have assigned to the languages 
of ancient Greece and Rome. A knowledge of ancient 
Hindu Literature is therefore now necessary to the attain- 
ment of University honours. At present there is no work 
in existence in the form of a Classical Dictionary, designed 
to afford direct aid to a student in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Mythology and Antiquities of India. 

To supply in some measure these wants is the object ot 
the present work. It contains an account of all the Hindu 
deities, and aU the mythical personages and objects, that 
are likely to be met with in the study of Hindu Literature, 
whether Sanskrit or vernacular. The various terms ol 
Brahmanical and Buddhistical theology and ritual, and of 
the schools of Indian phUosophy, will be found briefly 
explained. Such information as can be obtained on the 
subject of ancient Indian Geography has been given. It 
may be thought that many names of comparatively obscure 
persons and places have been included. But the Hindus 
attach great importance to their genealogical Hsts, and the 
present work was intended to contain ever]) name occurring 
in their ancient books, though nothing is recorded of them 
but the line or family to which they belonged. No doubt 
many names, some probably of importance, have been 
omitted ; but this is only what might bo expected m the 
first edition of a book of this nature. 

The work was commenced about twenty years ago, ai»d 
most of the legends were at first taken from the vernacular 
writings current in Southern India hut when the valuable 
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work of Di\ John Muib,* came under tlie writer's notice, lie 
feit it Ills duty to exclude all the traditionary and imperfect' 
accoimts , previously collected, and to suhstitiite for them, 
extracts from the authentic writings of the Hindus, whieii 
alone, can furnish a reliable knowledge of their religion, 
mythology, and historical traditions. As -however the 
materials of the work have been picked up at intervals, and 
put together as opportunities occurred, it Is possible that 
the critical reader will discover many d.efects ; though it is 
doubtless very much more trustworthy than it could have 
been had it been published before the appearance of Bn 
Mum's volumes. 

The writer has also been greatly indebted to Professor 
Wibson's Translation of the Yishnu Purina, as well as to 
the Essays on Sanskrit Literature, and on the Religion of the 
Hindus, of the same distinguished scholar. The editions of 
the Mahabh&ata and Ramayana published by Mr. Taleoys 
Wheeleb, have also been laid under contributioDt The 
Poetical Translation of the Ramayana by Mr* Gbiffith, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Benares College, the ' Idylls 
from the Sanskrit/ and ‘Scenes from the Bainayan' by the 
same authoi*, have served to enidcli and enliven the volume 
with many passages of great beauty ; while Mr* Gbiffith's 
own Notes, and others selected by him from Schleoee, 
Goriiesio, and others^ have thrown light on several difficult 
points* 

^^Origmal Sanskrit Texts, on th« Origin jsad of tlie Pcopk of 

India, ,tMr Reiigiou md 
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Professor Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, and his Chips from a German Workshop, have 
supplied much information, and many extracts of great 
. value have keen taken from those works. The articles on 

’ Hinduism contributed by Professor Goldstuckee to the 

English Cyclopsedia, and more especially to Chambers’ 
Encyclopsedia, and the few parts of the Sanskrit Dictionary 
issued by the same learned author, have given to the world 
the fruits of great research, and the writer has availed 
himself of much new matter in the above publications. 

f 

I' ■ . ■ 

I Many other works might be specified which have added 

to the interest and utility of the present volume. Among 
I others the following should not be omitted. Ancient and 

I jjedimval India, by Mrs. Manning. Indian Epic Poetry, 

I by Professor Monier Williams. Handbook of Sanskrit 

I Literature, by G. Small, M. A. Ziegenealg’s Manual 

j of the Mythology of Southern India. Tod’s Annals and 

i Antiquities of Rajasthan. CoLebrooke’s Essays, &c., &c. 

A complete list of the editions used will be found on another 
; page. 

In the Prospectus of this work published a year ago, the 
i writer, in acknowledging that the Mythological legends of 

! India had never commanded the attention accorded to those 

I of Greece and Rome, expressed an opinion that this has arisen 

I not only from the extravagant oriental imagination by 

I which they are characterized, but chiefly from the fact that 

! they have never yet been studied by Europeans in youth. 

I There is no doubt that much of the charm of early Greek 
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and Boman story belongs to the associations in the midst of 
•which a kno-wiedge of it -was first acquired. The interest, 
that educated Europeans feel in the classic tales of Greece 
and Rome may be traced to the familiarity acquired with 
them in the enthusiasm of youth, amid scenes and circum- 
stances wduch stand out through life as bright phases of Uieir 
existence. 

The beauty, however, as well as the value, of the two 
great Epics of India, is now acknowledged. They are no 
longer regarded as worthless fictions or mere idle flights of 
imagination.* It is now admitted that these two heroic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, contain “ all 
that we can ever know of India’s early history and that 
notwithstanding their exaggerations, they bring before us a 
state of society, and a condition of thought and feeling, 
through which mankind has had to pass in pre- historic 
times. The people who figured in these eaidy tales were 
men and women ‘ of like passions with ourselves’ — animated 
by the same joys and hopes — depressed by the same sorrows 
and disappointments. It is consequently interesting to 
observe tlie traces they have left behind them — “ their foot- 

* ■■ In the Eitmayaua all is pure measureless raving. An imagination 
ivhjch seems to combine the advantages o£ mania, superstition, and drunken- 
ness, is put a-going, makes a set of what it names worlds, of its own, and 
fills them with all sorts of agents ; gods, sages, demi-gods, monkeys, and a 
numberless diversity of fantastic entities, at once magnified and distorted 
to the last transcendent madness of extravagancy — some additional monster 
still striding and bellowing into the hurly-burly, whenever -the poet thinks it 
not sufficiently turbulent and chaotic.”— J ohh Fosteb, Scltctie Beview,' 
Sept. mo. 
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prints on the sands of time”— to glean all we can from the 
records they have left us of what people used to think and 
say and do at a period so remote as to take our thoughts to 
the very infancy of the human race, 

“ Greatly as our times are distinguished by discovery and 
progress, we are yet continually reminded, amidst its changes, 
of that world of the Past out of which the Present is honi. 
The century which Iras witnessed such onward strides of 
physical and political science, has also unlocked the secrets 
of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Major Rawliksost is now 
giving a voice to dumb inscriptions upon Persian rocks ; and 
in the same way, in India's mythic poetry, we become con- 
temporaries with Greece’s earliest history. The heroic times 
and youth of the race thus rise up in earth’s later day.s, in 
startling contrast with our science and commerce, as if nature 
would expressly teach us that there lies a romance in tJic 
past which can never grow obsolete to man ; and howsoever 
our civilization may change us, and under ail the new develop- 
ments of the human race, the memories of old ages will still 
survive and come back to us, like the stories of childhood 
among the sterner realities of manhood.”* 

Bangaeose, ■» j. GARRETT. 

August 15, 1871. } 


* WmimlmBteT Ke?iew, Yol L* p, 62 . 
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This mistake has occurred several tinie-s iii coiiseciioii 

with this name. 
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^ Akara — The first letter in the SubsMI mi aU IndkE Alpliaheti. 
A came claimed by Krishca as the Supreme Belcgj (Bhaga’rat 
Gita, Chapter X, verse 3S) similar to the came Alpha given in the 
Book of Eevelation to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Abhasara — ^Thename of the thirteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Ahhaya— “(Fearlessness) one of the sons of Dhama, see Vishnu 
Pur£na, p. 55. „ 

AhMdhaiia CMatamam— A vocabulary of the Jain doctricer 
written by Hemachandra, and described by Professor Wilson as 
one of great utility that may be relied on. 

AbMdhamma,— The third class of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, which are called in Pili, the language in which they are 
written, Pittakattyan, from Pittakac, a basket or chest, and t%o, 
three, the text being divided into three great classes. The Abhi- 
darmma contain Instructions which the Buddhists imagine to be 
addressed to the inhabitants of the celestial worlds. This is 
accordingly accounted the highest class of sacred books, and the 
expounders of it are to be held in the highest honor, for it contains 
pre-eminent truths tlie word itself implies. The books of which 
it consists are not in the form of sermons, but specify terms and 
doctrines, with definitions and explanations. The work contains 
seven sections. — Gardiner. 

AbMjit— A Yadava Chief, V. P., p. 436. ■ ■ 

AbMl]aaili--"Tlie eldest son of Brahma : he_was an Agni, and 
by his wife Sw£b£ had three sons of surpassing briliianey, Pavaka, 
Pavamaiia, and Siichi. They had forty-five sons, who, with them- 
selves and Abliimani, constitute the forty-nine fires. V. P. 
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AbMmaaa— la ptillosopliy means ^ seMst convIcti^B,' 

See Colebrooke’s Essays, ¥ol. I, p. 242» 

AbMmamym— 1, A son of Aijana andi Siibhadra, rmowmi 
strengtli. aud'yaloar.; He'- was married to Uttiira, tlie 
ilaiigliter of Rlija Virlta^ He foaght -with distingiiislied valour 
on tlie first day of the great 'war i entting down the ensign in 
Blilshma’s chaiiot. On the second day he slew a son of Durydd"' 
luma, and when attacked by the latter %vas resened by Arjuna* On 
the thirteenth day of the war, he was commanded by Yiidhishthira 
to charge the Kaiiravas who were drawn np in the form of a 
spider’s web; he drove his chariot into the enemy’s ranks and per- 
formed prodigies of valour, but was finally overpow^ered by six 
w^arrioi^ and slain. His posterity through the line of his son 
Fmjikskii^ were the royal mce of the lunar line at Hastin%iira, 
(old Delhi) ; 2, A sou of Ch^kshusha* V, F,, 98. 

AbMrSiS — 1, An ancient race of people inhabiting the Kortli- 
West of India: they are mentioned in the Mah4 Bhirata, the 
Riimayana, and in the V, P., but nothing is known of their history ; 
2, The name of a dynasty referred to in the ¥. F. supposed to 
have reigned in Magadha, b. c. 200. ^ 

AblmtarajES&S— *A class of gods of the fifth Mtnwantars. 

Abhyudayai — Offerings to the progenitors of an individual and 
of mankind, which form part of a religious ceremony on an occasion 
of rejoicing or an accession of prospenty. See Triddi Siidda. 
Abja — The father of Visala who became incarnate as Narajana. 
Aborigines — In all the large jungles and hilly tracts of country 
chroughout India there exist thousands of human beings in a state 
not very diiferent from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus 
nearly two thousand years ago. These primitive races are the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the rich and open parts 
of which they were expelled by the Hindu. 

T-hese uou-Aryuii races have always been misrepresented and 
oppressed. Ihe early Sanscrit writers depicted ‘Hhe forest tribes 
as black noseless demons, of small stature and inarticiiiato speech.’^ 
In tlie two gi-eat cpias and ift the Puraniis they are ierihed 
Rak^hakas. 
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^^'Baring the struggle between tbe worn-out Sanscrit civilization 
and the impetuous prime of Islam, tbe Hindus discovered tbe value 
of tbe aboriginal raceSo Many chiefs of noble Aiyan blood-main* 
tained tbeir independence ’ by such alliances ; others founded new 
kingdoms amongst the forest peoples. . To this day some of tbe 
tribes exhibit a black original section living side by side with a fair- 
skinned composite kindred, sprung from the refugees ; and the most 
exalted Hindu, princes have to submit to a curious aboriginal rite 
on their accession to the throne. It was stated before the Boyal 
Asiatic Society in 18 d 2 that the investiture of the Rajput R£jah of 
Nerwar is not complete till one of his purely aboriginal subjects, 
a Mina, paints a round spot on his forehead with blood freshly 
drawn from the toe of another Mina. Without this formal recog- 
nition his non-Aryan subjects could not be depended upon ; when 
once it has been performed their fidelity has never been known to 
waver. They form the treasury and palace guards, hold the per* 
sonai safety of the prince entirely in their hands, and supply the 
sole escort to whom he entrusts the honor of his daughters when 
they go abroad. The Ranah of Udayapur, cited by General 
Briggs as the highest in rank of all the sovereigns in India, renders 
the same homage, however ill it may comport with his casta and 
personal dignity, to the traditions of his aboriginal subjects. 
Before he ascends the throne his forehead must first be marked 
with the blood of a Bhil. The Hiuduized chieftains of Central 
India, receive investiture by the blood of a pure Xol ; and so 
strongahold has this ceremony on the minds of the people, that 
amongst the Gheris — once a great tribe, who defended themselves 
with honor against Shore Shah and the imperial army, now reduced 
to five or six families, — the head of the little community is still 
installed under the title of Rajah, with the token of the round spot 
of warm aboriginal blood. 

** But it is not the Hindus alone that have proved the loyalty of 
these neglected races. Scarcely a single administrator has ruled 
over them for any length of time, without finding his prejudices 
conquex'ed, and Ms heart softened, and leaving on record his sorrow 
for their present condition, and his belief in their capabilities for 
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good,' * ^ * * «Tliey 

are falthfalj trutliM and ' attaclieci , to tlieir superioi’Sj •\vrites 
General Briggs, ready at all times to lay down tlieir lives for 
tiiose they serve, and remarlable for ilieir indomitable courage, 
These qualities have been always displayed in oiir service. The 
aborigines of the Carnatic were the sepoys of Clive and of Coole. 
A few companies of the same stock joined the former great Captain 
from Bombay, fought the battle of Plassey in Bengal, and kid the 
foundation of our Indian empire. They have since distlngiiislied 
themselves in the corps of Pioneers and Engineers, not only in 
India, but in Ava and Afghanistan, and in the celebrated defence 
of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice has growai up against them in 
the armies of Madras and Bombay, where they have done best 
service, produced by the feelings of contempt for them, existing 
among the Hindu and Mahomedau troops. They have no pre- 
judices themselves, are always ready to serve abroad, and embark 
on board ship, and I believe no instance of mutiny has ever occur- 
red among them.” Other testimonies are quoted by the same 
writer from equally high authorities all showiug that the truth- 
fulness and fidelity of these despised races are most satisfactorily 
established. 

Their condition, after many centuries of suffering, is now likely 
to be improved. Their character and claims are beginning to be 
understood. It is seen too how they may be utilized by being 
made to take the place of English soldiers. In interest, in race, 
in religion, in habits of life, they are cut off from the Hindus and 
Mussulmans by a gulf of whose breadth the people of Christian 
States can form no idea ; and their ethnical repugnance is kept In a 
constant glow by the remembrance of ancient wars and recent 
wrongs.” By extensively employing these tribes as a military 
police and as soldiers, we should not only relieve the English popu- 
lation of a burden, but -we should offer a livelihood to brave 
predatory peoples whom the stern order of British rule has 
deprived of an important source of subsistence.”^ See Bhfis, 
Bhuteeas, Gonds, Ghurkas, etc. 


* W. W. Hunter, Preface to Non-Aryan Dictionary, 
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Ach&TBi — A name of Siva* A name of Vishny, BrahMj tlm 
Sapreme Being, (in tMs sense it is sometimes The word 

also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from further transmi- 
gration. Also religious austerity or moral merit. 

Acharas— Observances of caste and order. The V. P.’ con- 
tains a complete and systematic description of the Ach&as, or 
personal and social, customs and obligations of the Hindus. See 
Chapter VIII ei se^* 

Acliarya— The term Acharya sometimes means a priest ; but 
its most usual meaning is a spiritual guide or preceptor, one who 
invests the student with the sacred thread, and who instructs him 
in the law of sacridces, and the mysteries of religion. 

Acliyuta — A common name of Vishnu: meaning the 
imperishable.” ■ ■ 

Achynta — Krishnananda Nithi, author of a commentary on 
the Siddhanta Kalpataru, called Krishnalankara. 

Adbhllta— The Indra of the ninth Manwantara. 

Adbarnia — A son of Brahma — the husband of Falsehood 
(Mrisha) and the father of Hypocrisy and Deceit ; (Dambha and 
Maya). From them descended Covetousness, Wrath, Slander, 
Fear, &c. 

Adhama— 1. Unrighteousness r all behaviour contrary to 
the Sruti and Smriti, or religious and legal institutions. 

2. In philosophy, according to the Nyfiya.and Vaiseshika : 
moral demerit, the result of doing what is forbidden, the peculiar 
causa of pain, one of the twenty-four qualities united with sub- 
.stance. According to the Sinkhya, one of the changeable dispo- 
sitions of the mind, which being the efficient cause, makes the 
soul migrate into an animal, a deer, a bird, a reptile, a vegetable, a 
mineral. According to the Buddhistic doctrine it is the conse- 
quence of upadana or exertion of body or speech. According to 
the Jains it is that which causes the soul in general to continue 
embarrassed with body, notwithstanding its capacity for ascent and 
natural tendency to soar. 

3. As a personijScation, Adhama occurs In the Puranas as one 
of the Pmjtipatis or mind-born sons of Brahmft : his wife is 
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(misclilef ) on whom he hegot Anrito (falsehood) aad Nil* 
ritl (immoralitj) or accordiog to others^ Mrishi (falsehood) ani 
Ills children Dambha (hypocrisj) and Maj£ (deceit) who were 
adopted by Nlrriti (misfortune). Adliarma is also meEfioned as one 
of the eighteen servants of the sun. ¥. P. 

1. AdMdaiwata'—“ The Supreme Being in his personality^ 
considered as a deity, ami therefore , the Siipreme Being In his 
relation to the gods. This includes the two parts, the essence of 
spirit, and matter, called 

(a) Adlt^dima^ the essence of. spirit, the origin of souls, 
and the Supreme Being in his relation to man or individual soul ; 

(h ) Adhibhuia^ the material essence, or the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter, 

2 . The one indivisible ( akshara); that is, tlie universal enei^gy 
called indivisible, as contrasted with individual souls {ksk&m)^ 

3. Adhiyapm^ the Supreme Being as Tishnu or Krishna, a 
manifest object of worship, and therefore the Supreme Being in 
his relation to religion.” — J. C. Thomsmi, 

Adhipurusha— The presiding spirit of the Universe-— descend* 
ed from Vishnu. 

AdMratha— 'A son of Satyakarman, one of the Mngs of Anga, 
He found Kama in a basket on the banks of the Ganges, where ha 
had been exposed by his mother Pritha. 

Adhogati — The Jains believe that below this world there is a 
world called Adkogaii, the Abyss, the netheimost. hell, above 
which there are seven infernal worlds 5 and above these again ai^e 
ten Favanalokas^ purifying worlds, (Purgatories) above which is 
this world of earth. 

Adhosiras— One of the divisions of the Hindu HeE (or Nam- 
ka) in which persons are punished for bribeiy* V. P. 

Adhyaropa — A technical term used in the Feddnia system of 
Hindu Philosophy, meaning ** erroneous imputation” — an allega- 
tion that the Unreal is the Eeal. One of the four Eequisites to 
the study of the Vedanta is, the discrimination of the eternal 
substance from the transient.” This is the discerning that Got! is 
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the eternal sobstances and that ail' else is non-eternal. To under- 
stand this fully the Adbjaropa' or erroneous imputation must be 
refuted. 

AdhyRtiaa — The ministers of 'the Soul. A technical phrase 
la the Sinkhya phiiosophy. Thirteen instruments or ministers of 
the soul are enumerated, each of which has a province’^ and 
presiding deity/^ viz ; — 

1— Intellect is a minister of the soul, 

Whatever is to be understood” is its province ; 

Brahma is its presiding deity. 

2 — Self-consciousness is a minister of soul ; 

Whatever is to be believed is its province, 

Rudra is its presiding deity. 

3 — Mind is a minister of soul ; 

Whatever is to be resolved on is its province, 

The moon is its presiding deity. 

4— The hearing is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be heard is its province ; 

The Ether is its supernatuml presiding power; 

5^ — The touch is a minister of soul. 

Whatever is to be touched is its province ; 

The air is its supernatural presiding power. 

6— The sight is a iniaister of soul, 

•Whatever is to be seen is its province ; 

The sun is its presiding deity. 

7 — The taste is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be ta.sted is its province 5 
Varuna (the god of waters) is its presiding deity. 

8— The smell is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be smelled is its province ; 

The earth is its supernatural presiding power. 

-The voice ia.a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be uttered is its province 
Saraswati (or Fire) is its presiding deity. 
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;iO--Tii0 Imads are ministers of -soiil, 

Whatever is to be -grasped is Ih-elr pfoviace ; - i 

Icdra is their presiding 

1 i-«»-Tlie feet are ministers of soeIj 

Whatever is to be gone over is l-helr provlaco i 

Vishnu Is their presiding deity. 

12 — The oi’gan of excretion is a minister of soulj 

Wlmtever is to be excreted is its province ; 

Mitra Is its presiding deity. ‘ - 

IS— The organ of generation is a minister of souh^ 

What is to be enjoyed is its province ; 

Prajapati is its presiding d,mtj.^Ba!iantpie. 

Adhyatma Ramayana — spiritualized version of the lima- 
yansj being an abridgment' of the stoij, the authorship of which 
Is attributed to the mythical Yyasa, in which the whole has been 
spiritualized, and every conflicting incident either explained or 
omitted, whilst the greatest stress has been laid upon the character 
of E£raa as a— saviour and deliverer.’ — fWheekn 

Adhyatuaika— In the S^nkhy a philosophy. The pain 'wMcli 
arises from any of the AdhyUmu or instruments of soul. 

Adlivarya priests — The third class of priests at sacrifices, 
who had to prepare the sacrificiai ground, to adjust the vessels, to 
procure the animals, and other sacriflcial oblations, to light the fire, I 

to kill the animal, and do all the manual labor. 

Adi— The iirst. A name given to the Bramha Purana, con- 
taining ten thousand stanzas. 

AdlXlSl»~~*The son of Sahadeva, celebrated in the wavs between 
the demons and the gods. 

Aditi— A daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, and mother 
of the gods. At the churning of the ocean, Aditi received 
the ear-rings then produced, which %vere given her by Krishna. 

Hei histoiy , with that of the other daughters of Daksha, 
is regarded by Professor Wilson as an allegorical personifi- 
cation of Astronomical phenomena, « The thoughts of primitive 
humanity were not only different from our thoughts, but 


different also from what we think their thoughts ought to have 
been. The poets of the Yeda indulged freely in theogonie specula- 
tions without being frightened by any contradictions. They knew 
of Indra as the greatest of gods, they knew of Agni as the god of 
gods, they knew of Varuna as the ruler of all 5 but they were by 
no means startled at the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that 
their Agni was born like a babe from the friction of two fire-sticks, 
or that Varuna and his brother Mitra wei-e nursed in the lap of 
Aditi.” (Max Muller). “ Aditi is an object of frequent celebra- 
tion in the Big-veda, where she is supplicated for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness.” (Muir.) 

“ Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest name 
invented to express the Infinite ; not the Infinite as the result of a 
long process of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible 
by the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the eai'th, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky. If we keep this original conception of 
Aditi clearly before us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, 
even in the hymns of the Veda, will not seem incoherent.”— 
{Muller.) 

Dr. Muir, in an elaborate article, discusses the following points : 
» Aditi as the mother of the Adityas.” “ Is Aditi ever identified 
’with the sky ?” “ Aditi seems to be distinguished from the eai-th.” 
“ Aditi may be a pei-sonification of universal nature.” “ Aditi as a 
forgiver of sin.” “ Aditi’s position sometimes subordinate.” 

In the two epics, and in the Bhagavata Parana, Aditi is 
described as the wife of Kasyapa, and the mother of Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation : “ An older authority however, the Vaj- 

sanhit^i, gives quite a different account of the relation of Aditi to 
Vishnu, as it represents her to be his wife. In the following 
passage of the Tattiriya-sanhita also she is similarly described. 
“ Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, sovereign of this 
world, wife of Vishnu, may the all-embracing and powerful Aditi, 
filling us with vigour, be auspicious to us (abiding) in her lap.” — 
Muir, O. S. T., Vol. V, ■p, 

Aditya — The Sun, called also Surya, (and Vivaswat) the chief 
of the gods at a very early period. The twelve solar dynasties, or 
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personifications of tlie sun under a different name am! sign of tiie 
zodiac in each month of the year, are called Adilyas. TJiey belong 
to a period before the time of the Vedas, when the worship of the 
elements, particularly of the sun, was first enriched and extended 
by fancy. The name, Adityas, is a matronymic from Adifi. The 
various stories related of the sun, or of the Adityas, wili be given 
in connection with tlie histories of the demi-gods to whieh°fiiey 
refer. Vishnu is calleil chief of the Adityas.— See Appendix, 
Adoption — If a mamed brahman is without male issue he 
is required to procure a son by means of adoption. He must have 
a son to perform his obsequies, or believes he would be excluded 
from happiness after death. So prevalent is this notion amongst 
the Hindus that women who have only daughters will themseh^es 
find their husbands a second wife, notwithstanding all the incon- 
veniences involved. “ The adopted ^ wholly renounces all claim 
on the property of his natural father, and acquires an unlimited 
right of succession to ail that belongs to his adopted father. From 
him ho is entitled to maintenance and education, as if he were his 
own son ; and to receive, through his means, the advantages of the 
Triple cord, and of being settled in marriage. The adopted son is 
flbliged, on his part, to take care of his acquired parents in their 
old age, and attend to their funeral when they die. He fartlier 
enters into the Gotra or lineage of him by whom ho is adopted ; 
and is considered as descended from the same ancient stock. 'When 
the ceremonies of adoption commence the new pai-ents perfonn one 
which is held to be the most important and essential of any, by 
tying round the loins of the youth that little sta'ng which every 
male child in India (not an outcast) is ceremoniously invested witli 
at the age of two or tliree years. If the ceremony has been pre- 
viously perfonned by the natural parents, the adopting ones break 
tlie cord, in token of dissolving the Gdtra from which the child 
descended j and put in a new one in sign of being called to theirs. 
On this, as in all other solemn occasions, their first care is to select 
an auspicious day, by the help of astrology. The child adopted 
may be a relative or not, but must be of the same caste.” — Dwbois. 

Adrika— The mother of Vydsa. “ The mmi Pardsara, hav- 
ing occasion fo cross over from one side of the Ganges to the other 
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hmik^ employed a ferry boal^ rowed 'by a Bsliermaa’s daughteiv 
towards wlioiii lie felt m attractioa ; the'eoBsequence of wlilct was 
tlie birtli of a SOQ. A Tamil versIoE of tlie BMraiam 
llie. Hiattei*, by slatlog that Vf/dsawm^ bora fi*om a ish ; bal tlie 
SaBskril origioab' not remarkable for fastidioasaessj stales tie mm 
with all simplicity^ — fWflon 

AdrisyaEti—The wife, of Saktl,- aad laotier of Parsfeara, 
wMei see» ' ■ ' 

Advaita— The oame.'of ,a sehc^l of philosophy and theology^ 
established by Saiikaracharya, fowuder of tie moi3,asteria!B of 'SriE- 
gdri, aear the Tumbudra rirer. The system regards the Sypreme 
spirit aad the homau spirit as om ; ia degradatloa throagi igaor- 
ance^ aad re-absorbed on obtaiaiog true wisdom. It i^egards the 
world as aa illusioa 5 all external objects as different foms of the 
one deity, besides whom there exists nothing else. As gold is one, 
though in various forms, as nioney, ear-ring| and other ornaments, 
so the one sole existent deity is found in all tiie various foims that 
appear to exist around us. The Vedunta of Vpim^ wMcfr con- 
sidered all existing beings and things lo be an evolution of deity, 
and the deity in and tixroughout ail beings and things, was, by 
Sankardchdrya, drawn out to the full consequence 5 which is, that 
the soul of man is a part of deity, not different ; the body is a tem- 
pomry prison ; on its decease the soul flows into deity, as air in a 
closed earthen vessel, when this is broken, flows into the common 
atmosphere. It does not, however, appear that the idea of deity, 
on this system, phiiosopliically includes personality ; but means the 
supreme universe. It leans towards the female energy system ; of 
matter (or nature) being the great spontaneous motlier. Sankara* 
cMrya discoursed freely of Siva and Pdrvati^ and wrote hymns to 
both; maintaining, besides, the oneness of Bramha^ Vishnu and 
Siva^^ There are many ti’eatises in Tamil, Telugu and Ganarese, 
on the Adwaita philosophy, which seems to have been made a 
special study iu the south more than the north of India* 

Adyaitananda — Tlie author of a commentaiy on tlie V^d^nhi; 
and preceptor of Sadanauda who wrote the Y^ntaS^ra* Nothing 
certain is known as to the time when he lived. 
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Adyas — One of the five classes of gods prevailing in the sixth 
Manwantara, of which period Chakshusha was the Mann. 

Agada — One of the eight branches into which medical science 
is divided by the Hindus. Agada treats of the best antidotes to 
Poisons. 


Agama — A divine system of doctrine. 

Agastya — A great sage whose hermitage wss situated in a 
beautiful locality, on the borders of a forest near the Viadhya 
mountains. Kama, with his wife Sita and brother Lakshmana, 
paid the sage a visit, which is thus narrated in the Eamayana ; “ As 
they went they beheld the trees of the forest in full flower, sur- 


rounded by climbing plants, broken by the trunks of sportive 
elephants, enlivened with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous 
birds. Rdma, as he viewed the beautiful wildei'uess, said to his 
brother Lakshmana “ The hermitage of Agastya appears in 
view; this is the abode of that sage who freed the southern 
quarter from the Eakahasas; at whose command the Vindhya 
mountain forbore to rise higher in the sky ; who drank.up the sea 
abounding in crocodiles and great fishes ; who was entreated by 
the gods, with Indra at their head, to destroy the Danavas : 0 
Lakshmana, here will I spend the remainder of my exile : Here 
the perfect men, the great sages, cast off their old bodies, and 
ascend in new bodies to heaven on ehaiiots as resplendent as the 


sun.” 


Agastya presented Rama with the bow of Fishuu, the arrow oi 
Brahma, two inexhaustible quivers and a scimitar ; also with a 
superb coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

The Eamayana gives the following legend of Vatapi and Ilwala 
who were destroyed by Agastya In former times, two cruel 
Eakshasas, the devourers of Brdhmans, resided here, and their 
names were Vatipi and Ilwala, and Ilwala was accustomed to 
assume the form of a Brihman, and speak the sacred tongue, and 
invite the Bi^hmans under pretence of solemnizing a Sraddha : 
Then his brother \ atapi assumed the fom of a ram, and %vas con- 
secrated for the sacrifice by Ilwala; and when the Brahmans had 
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eaten tbe ram, 11 wala , called to his brother to come forth, and 
came, forth out of the stomachs of the-Brdhmaas, bleating, 
like a sheep, and teariog his waj throngh their bodies. Thoiisaods 
of Brahmaos were thus destroyed, when Agastya came to this 
spot, and accepted the mvltation, to a Srdddha : and Agastya had 
not eaten '.for many years, and Iie^deyo«i*ed the wdiole of Vatapi In. 
the form of a ram, and then prayed to Ganga ,* and the goddess 
appeared in his alms dish, and he touched the water, and pro- 
nounced her divine name : Then when liwala calied on his brother 
to come forth, Agastya laughed and said : — ^ Your brother has 
been eaten by me in the form of a ram and has now gone to the 
abode of Yama, and for him there is no coming forth f Ilwala in a 
rage began to assail Agastya, but was immediately consumed by 
the fire which flashed from the eyes of the sage : This hermitage, 
which formerly belonged to the two Rakshasas, is now inhabited 
by the brother of Agastya.” Goldstucker writes, ^‘ Agastya was 
the reputed author of several hymns of the Elg Yeda. He is 
represented as of short stature, and is said by some to have been 
born in a water jar. He is also mentioned as one of the oyest 
medical authors, considered as the civilizer of the soutli and as the 
regent of the star Canopus.” 

Agastya — A celebrated Tamil author, who is considered by 
Dr. Caldwell to have lived in the 6th century, b. c., but the 
Tamulians assign a much earlier date. 

Agathamma — One of the tutelary goddesses of Madras- 

AghorahaHta — The Priest of Chdmimdd, a terrlfc goddess 
in the drama of Maiati and Madhava. 

Aghori, or AghorapantM — The original worship 

seems to have been that of Devi in some of her terrific forms, and 
to have required even human victims for its performance. lu 
imitation of the formidable aspect under which the goddess was 
worshipped, the appearance of her votary was rendered as hideous 
as possible, and his wand and water-pot were a staff set -witli bones 
and the upper half of a skull : the practices were of a similar 
nature, and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the 
diet of the adept. 
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«« The regular worship .of this sect lias ioiig since been suppressed, 
mi the only kaces of it now left are presented, hj a few dIsgEst- 
Ing wretclies, who, whilst - they profess to liare adopted its ienete, 
snake them a mere plea for extorting aims. In proof of their iinlif- 
feresice to worldly objects, they eat and drink whatever is given- to 
them, even ordora and carrion. They smear their bodies also with 
excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden cup, or skull," 
either to swallow it, if by. so doing they can get a few pice ; or to 
throw it. npon the persons, or into the houses of those who refose 
to comply with their demands. They also for the same purpose 
inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood may rest upon 
the head of the recnsants ; and they have a variety of similar dis- 
gusting devices to extort money from the timid and credulous 
Hindu. They are fortunately not numerous, and are iiiiiversally 
detested and feared.”-— Wilson^ VoL /, 234. 

AgEeya — The name of one of the eighteen Poruims. [See 
Agni Parana.] 

Agneyastram — The name of the fiery %vcapon given by Aurva 
to Sagara, and with which he conquered the barbarians who .had 
invaded his patrimonial possessions. 

Agaeyi — The wife of XJni, a descendant of Dliru va, and mother 
of six excellent sons, Auga, Sumanas, Swati, Kmtii, Anglras and 
J^iva. 

Agni— ‘‘ The deity of Fire, one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of Hindu worship. As such, Agni is considered as 
the mediator between men and gods, as protector of mankind and 
their home, and as witness of their actions ; hence his invocation 
in all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, &c. He is one of 
the eight Lokapalas, or guardians of the world, and especially the 
Lord of the south-east quarter. He appears in the progress of 
mythological personification as a son of Angiras, as a king of the 
Pitris or Manes, as a Marut, as a grandson of Sandila, as one of the 
seven sages during the reign of Tamasa, or the fourth Manu, m a 
star, and as a Bishi or inspired autlior of several Yaidic hymns.”* 


* GoldstUcker. 


He is generally clescribeil as Iiaving two faces, three legs and 
seven arms, of a red or iame color, and riding on a ram. Hefore 
ilm is a swallow-tailed banner on which a ram is also represented* 
He is described by others as a corpulent man of a red complexion., 
with eyes, ey ebrows, head and hair, of a tawny color, riding on a 
goat From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his right 
hand he holds a spear* Agni is the son of K4syapa and AditL His 
consort or Salctils Swaha, a daughter of Kasyapa/ Brahman priests 
are ordered to maintain a perpetual fire ; and in the nnmerons 
religions ceremonies, of the. Hindus Agni is commonly invoked. 
The god is sometimes igured with a forked representation of fire 
issuing from his month ; and sometimes with seven tongues of fire. 
(See Colebrooke^s Essays.) 

Agni, iikeindm, is sometimes addressed as the one great god 
who makes all things, sometimes as the light which fills the heavens, 
sometimes as the blazing lightning, or as the clear fiame of eartiily 
fire. The poets pass from one application of the word to another 
with perfect ease, as conscious that in each case they are using a 
mere name which may denote similar qualities in many objects. 
There is no rivalry or antagonism between these deities, Agni is 
greatest, Varuna is gi^eatest, and Indra is greatest : but when the 
one is so described, the others are for the time unnoticed, or else 
are placed in a subordinate position* llius Agni is said to com- 
prehend all other gods within himself, as the circumference of a 
wheel embraces its spokes ;* and not uwfrequently Indra is said to 
bo Agni, and Agni is said to be Indra | while both alike are Skam- 
bha, the supporter of the world* 

Hence the character of the god is almost wholly physical. The 
blessings which his worshippers pray for are commonly temporal* 
In the earlier hymns he is generally addressed as the fire, which to 
mortal men is an indispensable boon j in the more developed cere- 
monialism of later times he is chiefly concerned with the ordering 
of the sacrifice. 

# # « # # As the special guardian and regulator of sacrifices 
Agni assumes the character of the Hellenic Hestra, and almost 



* Muir. 
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attains the majesty of the Latin Vesta. |l€ is the lortl and protector 
of every .honsej and, the father, motlier, brother and son of every 
one of the worshippers. During life he shields men from harm, 
and at death he becomes the Psycho pampos, as conveying the 

‘ unborn part’ of the dead to the unseen world.’** 

2. Agni is also the name of a star in the tail of the planetary 

porpoise. 

Agni Purana— This Parana derives its came from its having 
been communicated originally by Agni, the god of Fire, to the 
Muni Vasishtha, for the purpose of instructing him in the two-fold 
knowledge of Brahma. By him it was taught to Vyasa, who 
imparted it to Suta and the latter is represented as repeating it to 
the Rishis at ^aimisharanya. The contents of .different copies vary 
from fourteen to sixteen thousand stanzas. The early chapters of 
the work describe the Avat£ras, and in those of Rama and Kriahna 
avovredly follow the Ramdyana and Mah4bhdrata. Other portions 
contain instructions for the performance of religious ceremonies— 
chiedy mystical forms of Saiva worship. There are also, chapters 
descriptive of the earth and the universe, the duties of kings, 4c., 
much of which has obviously been taken from tlie Vishnu and other 
Puranas. On these accounts Professor Wilson regards it as a com- 
paratively modern work, rvitbout “ legitimate claims to be regarded 
as a Parana,” and only “ valuable as embodying and preserving 
relics of antiquity.” 

Agnibahll — One of the ten sons of Priyavrata and Kamja, 
famous for strength and prowess. It is said of him in the V. P., 
that -when he adopted a religious life, he remembered the occur- 
rences of a prior existence, and did not covet dominion, but dili- 
gently practised the rites of devotion, wholly disinterested, and 
looking for no reward. 

Agnidhra— The brother of the above, was made fay his father 
king of Jambudwipa, and had nine sons who are enumerated and 
more or less celebrated in the Puranas. 

AgBihotra— A burnt offering, or libation of ckrifiod butter on 

sacred fire. 


^ Cox. Mythologj of Aryan Nations, 
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AgaisltoHia— l,j A son of tiie Manu CtjaksBnslia ; 2, the 
name of a.sacrifiee produced from the eastern month of Brahma, 
along with the G%atri, and the Eig ¥eda. ¥. F,, 42* 

AgnisEwattas— “A class of Fltris, a, divine race ■ inhabiliag 
celestial regions of tlieir own* ' This- class consists of those house- 
holders who when alive did not maintain their domestic ires, nor 
offer burnt 'sacrifices. Some of the Fnranas identify the Agnishwal- 
tas 'With the seasons.' ^ ¥. F., p. 2S9, ■ 

■ 'AgEivarchas — OneofSnta’s schotos, who became a celebmted 
teacher of the Fnranas. ' 

AgniYarna— "A prince whose name occurs in vaiions Fnranas ; 
hut little more is knowm of him Beyond his being a descendant of 
Rama. 

Agrahara— ’A village granted to brahmans by government free,* 
or at a favorable assessment ; there are three kinds, viz : — • 

1 . Sarvamanya — rent free. 

2. Jodi — partially rent free. 

3. Trishvega — one-third part of the produce is given for rent. 

Agrahayana— The name of one of the lunar months. 

Agrasya — The first day of the Hindu year which falls on the 
new moon in March. A feast goes on for three days at this period 
— the new year’s day festival. ' : 

Ahalya — The wife of the rishi Gautama, of whom the following 
legend is related : One day when the sage was absent from his dwell- 
ing, the mighty Indra passed by, and burned wfith an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama j he entered the hut in the disguise of 
the sage, and began to entreat Ahalya ; and Ahalya, knowing him 
to be the Raja of the celestials, in the wantonne^s of her heart 
yielded to his desires. Then the sovereign of the gods left the 
hermitage, but at that moment Gautama entered, and he was invin- 
cible even to the gods, through the power of his austerities, Ferceiv- 
ing him, Indra was overwhelmed with sadness j and the sage, 
beholding the profligate lord of gods in his disguise, thus addressed 
him in words of dreadful anger : — ^ O depraved wretch, assuming 
rny foi’ni you have perpetrated this great crime I Therefore from 
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tills mwiQtd «lo you become a ennocli The great sage tlieii pro»» 
Bounced this corse upon Ills wife Alml}4 ^ 0 sinfoi wretch^ for 
thousiinds of years shall you remain in the forest;, abandoned by all 
%nd invisible to all, until Hama, tlie son of Dasarallia, siiiili enter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from al! sin, 
and again approach me without fear/ With tliese words tlie illus- 
tiious Gautama abandoned this hermilageji and perfoiiBed leliglous 
austerities on the summit of the Himalaya niouiitains. 

Having heard this holy legend, Hama entered the liermitege, 
preceded by Viswamitra ; and at that moment, Alialji was released 
from her 'curse, and became visible to all ; and a siiowcr of flowers 
fell from heaven, and divine music was heard hi the sky. Then 
the illustrious Gautama, beholding with divine eye that his consort 
%vas cleansed from ail sin, repaired again to his Iiermhage ; and 
having paid due honors to flama, he engaged in sacred austerities 
with his purified spouse. And Rama proceeded to Mifehilii with his 
brother and Viswamitra.— It is said tlmt Indra means the sun, and 
Ahalya, the night ; and as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of the morning therefore is Indra called the paramour of Ahalya. 

' All8tBk3ir& — Consciousness, or Egotism. The sense of Ahaii- 
Iciiii, says Professor Wilson, .cannot be very well rendered by any 
£ uropean term. It means the principle of individual existence, 
that, which' appropriates perceptions, and on which depend the 
notions, 1 think, I feel, I am. It might be expressed by the pro- 
prosition-of Descartes reversed. ^Sum, ergo cotigo, sentio/ &c. The 
equivalent employed by Mr. Colebrooke, egotism, has the advantage 
of an analogous etymology.- In the Sankya Karika three varieties 
of Ahankara are described. From the first kind proceed the senses; 
from tlie third the unconscious elements ; both kinds being equally 
inert of themselves, are rendered productive by the co-operation of 
the second, the energetic modifleation of Ahankara, which is there- 
fore said to be tlie origin both of the senses and the elements. 
Colloquially Ahankdm’’ is still in common use throughout India 
in the sense of pride, or great conceit. 

Ahar—Day. 'One of the forms of Bt’amha during the work of 
Creation. V. P., p. 40. 
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AMkshetra—The capital of the northern portion of Panchala, 
supposed to be the same as Adisathrus in Ptolemy. 

Airairata— The king of elephants, produced from the churning 
of the ocean, and taken by Indra, ivho subsequently used it as his 
vehicle. The name has been derived from Iravat “watery,” and 
supposed to allude to the north, as the quarter whence rain comes, or 
to the original idea of a eloud, in whichlndra as the king of, clouds, 
is mounted, and therefore called his elephant. Professor W ilsou 
refers it to the fact of his being produced from the watery ocean ; 
2, Airkvata is also the name of the north portion of the sun’s path 
among the lunar asterisms ; 3, The name of a celebrated serpent 
with many heads, one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Eig Veda : this work contains 
the earliest speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the 
Sacrificial Prayers, and on the origin, performance, and meaning of 
the Bites of the Vedic Eeligion. It consists of forty Adyhayas. 
TranslaTed and edited by Dr. Martin Hang, 2 vols. 12 mo., Bom- 
bay, 1863. 

Aitareya-aranyaka— A commentary on the beginning of the 
Eig Veda. It is ascribed to Mahidasu the son of Itai-a. 

jija The unborn. A name of Bramha ; of Siva ; of Vishnu ; 

also of Kama, or Cupid. Aja is also the proper name of a mythical 
prince, the son of Eaghu, and father of Dasarotha. This prince 
forms the subject of the first and longest of Mr. Griffiths’ beautiful 
Idylls from the Sanscrit. The story is taken from the Raghu- 
vansa of Ktilidaaa. (See Eaghu.) The childhood and youth of 
Aja are described in glowing terms, and in due Course he was sent 
by his father to the Swayamvara of the pi'inoesS Indumati Devi, 
daughter of the Raja of Vidarbha. On his way thither while 
resting in the heat of the day, the encampment was disturbed by a 
wild elephant which Aja ordered to be shot. Gn being pierced 
by an anwv a figure of great splendour issued from the body of 
the elephant ; and standing in mid-air thus spoke : “ Aja Mahdraya, 
I was formerly a gandharva, but for mocking a holy rishi was 
cursed to he born in an insane elephant; hut on my begging for 
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mercy was told I should be released by the son of Ragiiii Malmraja^ 
called Aja, wheu.ou his way to be married/^ He then gave Aja 
..the arrows used by the, gandiiarvas and instructed him, la the use 
of them. 

On arriving at the capital of Vidarbhardja he was treated with 
great respect, and was selected from amongst all the assembled 
princes by the fair^ Indumati Devi, who intimated her choice by 
herself placing the garland on the neck of Aja. la the eoiitests 
that ensued with the other disappointed suitors Aja obtained a com- 
plete victory by means of the arrows received from the gandliarva. 
He then returned to his father’s kingdom, witli his lovely bride ; 

' succeeded to the throne, and reigned wisely and well for many 
years. 

After the birth of his distinguished son Dasaratha (father of 
Rama) his beloved wife Indumati Devi was killed by the fall of 
Narada’s garland, when asleep in an arbor of the summer palace. 
On Dasaratha’s attaining his majority Aja is said to have asccBclecI 
to Indra’s paradise, leaving his body between the rivers Ganges 
and Sarayii. 

Ajagava — The bow of Mahadeva which fell fi'om the sky, at 
the birth of Frithu, with celestial arrows and panoply from heaven. 

Ajaka— '1, A descendant of Pururavas, the son of Sumanta 
(or according to others of Sunaha) and grandson of Jalinii j 2, A 
king of Magaclha of the line of Fradyota. 

Ajamadha'-l, A son ofSuhotra and author of vaidlchymns ; 
2, The twenty-sixtli king of the lunar dynasty ; 3, A surname 
of Yudhishthira, the friend of Aja. 

Ajamidlia — A son of Hastin, the founder of the celebrated 
city of Hastinapura, finally ruined by the encroaehmenis of the 
Ganges, but vestiges of which were lately to be traced along the 
river nearly in a line with Delhi, about 60 miles to the east. 

Ajaata— A river in the hills below the river Tapti, to the 
north of Bombay. In this .ravine, somewhere about the f rsl 
century onr era, Buddhist'^ began to excavafe areldfecfnra! 
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caves. Tliere are tweiaty-six in all, and of these twenty-two are 
conventual abodes, whilst the remaining four are Chaitya halls or 
places of worship;^ A. and M. L, p. 40L A full description of 
these caves is given in Fergussoa’s History of Architecture. It is 
seen from the costume carefully represented in the pictures at 
Ajanta, that the Hindus still dress in the fashion that then pre- 
vailed j and which was described by the G-reeks who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to India, as consisting of two cloths, one 
reaching to the middle of the leg, whilst another is folded around 
the shoulders. The cloth is described as being made from wool 
which grows in trees. 

japas — Sons of Kardama, Pi tris of the Vaisyas, called also 
yas and Suswadiias. 

japasliya— A surname of Rajivaldchana, the son of Sweta- 
.na ; his sides were black like the skin of certain goats, when he 
was drawn, out of the water, after having been found exposed by 
his mother and purified by two sons of Sravishta. 

A division of the lunar mansions. 

Ajigarta A Rishi mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. He 
lived-in the forests with his three sons Sunapuchha, Sunahsepha 
and Simolaugula. He sold his son Sunahsepha to be offered as a 
sacrifice, showing that the Brahmans at that early period were 
familiar with the idea of human sacrifices. If we accept the 
Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of his own son, it 
is important to remark how great a difference there must have been 
between the various Aryan settlers in India ^ ^ 

'i et theie lemains the fact that, with all the vaunted civilization 
of the higher Aryan classes, there were Aiyan people in India to 
whom not only a young prince could make the offer of buying their 
children, but where the fatlier offered himself to bind and kill the 
soil whom he had sold for a hundred cows,”^ 

Ajita A form of Vishnu. “ The unequalled energy of Vishnu 
combining with the quality of goodness, and effecting the preserva- 
tion of created things, presides over ail the Manwantaras, in the 
form of a divinity,” V. F., p. 264. 
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IJita— tlnconqiiered ; unexcelled.— I The proper iiame of 
several gods and persons, viz.j Tishnu, Siva ; 2., One of tlie cevca 
Bisliis wlio’ preside during tlie reign of tke fcirriscitii IIll'j: ; 

A name of Maitreya or a' future BacMIia | 4, 'Tlio seeaoii of 
the ' Arhats or Jaina saints of the present Avagarpiiii ; of The 
attendaufe of the ninth Jaina Arhat; , 6, A clc'iceiiiiaiir of 
Wciku and a son of Jitasatru by Yijaya. ' 

Ajitas — A class of deities v/hose hhzoij iz> lAiib jif^eri. ’lu fni:; 
begioning of the Kalpa twelve gods-nametl Jaj'So lYcrb CiOrtLii- ijj 
Brahmaj-as his deputies and assisbrnts ia the crealioii. Tliey, 
in meditation, neglected his commands ; on which he cursed them 
to be repeatedly born - in each Manwanlara till tlie seveEtli, In 
■ the first they became Ajitas. 

Ajaana — A technica! term used in ths Plrirmia system, 
meaning '^® ignorancef ' which the Tedantists declare k a somewimE 
that is not to be called positively either entity or liou^eniiry— 
not a mere negation but the opponent of knowledge, consisting of 
the three fetters. According to the Naijayikaii ojudua is nierc-iy 
the non-existence, or negation, (abkdva) of jiiioiu To xlcfiij this 
the writer calls it bhdva^ implying that it is not abhimi. 

Akali— (Immortals).. Zealets-'of the Sikh religion, sokliei’s of 
•God, who .with thel? blue dress and bracelets of steel, claimed for 
themselves a direct institution by Goviodh Singli« They coiiibinecl 
warlike activity with the relinquishment of the world, and became 
Ihe armed guardians of Amritsir, It cost Ranjit Singh much time 
and trouble to reduce them to order. 

, Ak!aillltIi8iiiC9»**~The name of the twentj-seconcl heaven of 
Buddhism. 

Akasa — ^Etheiy the medium of sound. A very important 
^ elemenf in the philosophy of the Puiinas. See V* 1\ p, 113, 17. 

, Akas.aTani— A divine manifestation, in which the deity is 
heard.'but not .seeBr' ; ^ ^ 

Akrura* Ihe soa.of Swaphalka and Gaadini who took charge 
of the celebrated %amantaka jewel from Satadhaiiwaw, when he 
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was pursued by Krishna ; and through the virtue of that gem 
there was no deai-th nor pestilence in the whole cpnntiy^ When 
Krishna discovered that the precious jewel was in Aki-dra’s pos- 
session he desired him to retain it ; Akrura, thus urged, aftei-wards 
wore it publicly round his neck, where it shone with dazzling 
brightness ; and he moved about like the sun, wearing a garland of 
light. Akrura conveyed Krishna and Kama, when youths, to 
Mathura, where Krishl.a performed some of his great exploits, 

Aksha— A son of the great giant Eavana, who was «lnin by 
Hanuman. 

Akshata — Grains of rice tinged with a reddish hue, placed 
by the husband on the head of the infant after the ceremony of 
Arati, and after the women have retired. 

Akshohini — An Army consisting of 109,350 infan tiy ; 65,610 
cavahy ; 21,870 chariots ; and 21 ,870 elephants. 

Akuli The name of one of the priests of the Asuras. It was 
he who with another priest of the same class called Kilita, obtained 
permission from Manu to sacrifice for him, and took for tlie victim 
first a bull of Menu’s into which an Asura-slaying' voice had entered. 
When it had been slaughtered the voice- departed out of it and 
entered into Manu’s wife Mandvi. “Wherever they hear her 
speaking, the Asurks and E^ksliasas continue to be destroyed in 
consequence of her voice. The Asuras said7'‘ She does us yet 
more mischief; for the human voice speaks more.’ Kildta and 
Akuli said, ‘Manu is a devout believer : let us make trial of him !’ 
They came and said to him ‘ Manu, let \is sacrifice for thee !’ ‘ With 
what (victim) ?’ he asked. ‘With this (tliy) wife,’ they replied. 
‘Be it so,’ he answered. When she had been slaughtered the 
voice departed out of her and entered into the sacrifice and the 
sacrificial vessels. Theuce they were unable to expel it. This is 
the Asura-slaying voice which speaks out (when the two stones 
are struck with the mnujd, as a part of the ceremonial). Wretched 
become the enemies of that man for whom, when he knows this, 
they cause this voice here to reverberate.”* 


Muirs 0. S. T., vol. 1, p. 189. 


AkHti — Ij The second daughter of Sr^ambiiuva Mann and 
his wife Saturiipa, the first pair. She was ‘ graced with loveliness 
and exalted merit/ ■ She was married to Rnehij and had twins. 
Tajna and Dakshina, who afterwards , became hnsfeaed and 
and had twelve sons, the deities called Yamas. Dr. Muir remarks 
that the word is found in the Rig Veda with the signification of 
** will” or design but appears to be personified in a passage of 
the Taittiriya Br^^hmana, where it is said. Ira was the wife of 
the creators. Akiiti kneaded the oblation.” 0. S. T.^ Vol. 1, 
p. 73. 2 , Also the name of the wife of Chakshusk 

Alaka — King over the earth for sixty thousand and sixty 
hundred years ; this protracted existence '^vas enjoyed tliroiigh the 
favor of Lopamudra, and having lived till the period at ivhich the 
curse on Kasi terminated, he killed the Rakshasa Eshemaka by 
whom the city had been occupied after it tvas abandoned by 
Divodasu, and caused the city to be re-inhabited. 

Alaka — The Himalayan residence of Kiivera the god of riches. 
It is termed in the ‘‘ Cloud Messenger” the City of the Blessed ; 
and is described as unmatched for lovely girls, who learn to choose 
the flowers that suit them best. 

“ The amaranth, bright glory of the spring 5 

The lotus gathered from the summer fiood ; 

Acacias taught around their brows to cling ; 

The jasmine's fragrant white their locks to stud ; 

And bursting at thy rain the young ICadamba bud.”* 

Alakananda — One of the four great branches of the river 
Ganges, which was carried by Siva upon his head for a hundred 
years ; and was the river which raised to heaven the sinful sons of 
Sagara, by w^ashing their ashes. 

AlaiiQLbfiill9i The exercise of the Yogi while endeavouring to 
bring before his thoughts the gross form of the Supreme Being. 
It also means the silent repetition of prayer. 

AllaiHlHi PrSfbhu Among the Pirci Saivas a lesser iacarna- 
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tion or form of Siva. He appears to have been a Bmliman, who 
acted m close concert with the elder Basava ; whether as a primary 
instigator, or subsequent accomplice, is not clear. But he became 
Basava' s guru or spiritual adviser, and, as such, was concerned in 
the revolution at Kalydnapuri, in which the king Bijala was slain, 
and a new religion established. The Prabku linga lila is a popular 
poem, m Telugu, and composed expressly in order to magnify the 
great excellencies of Allamd prabhu as a form of Siva, and 
especially his chastity, that resisted all the fascinations of the 
^ guna or evil portion of PdrvaH; which became incarnate 

as a woman, Miiya or Frans, in order to tempt him. “In the 
Basava purdnam, Allamd prabhu is stated to have travelled 
about, and especially to Sailam in Telingana, perfoi-min<- 
various wonders, and possessed of a body invulnerable. No 
record of the manner of his death Las been observed.”— ( Taylor.) 
There is a good abstract of Prabhu-linga lila, by C. P. Brown, in 
the Catalogue Raisoniie, voL 2, p, 833. 

Alloo— A raw hide used by the Rajputs to cover themselves 
when they assert their claim to a disputed piece of land. 

iUuvar Rulers; twelve heads and original leaders of the 
Vaishnava faith in the Peninsula only. They were born in various 
, places, and lived in different times. To understand their office and 

importance the reader must be apprized that the Saiva system first 
obtained a hold and influence in the Peninsula ; and, in some 
instances, by exterminating the Buddhists or Jains who preceded 
Them. The Vaishnavas, on their coming, had not only to deal with 
a lude and sa\age people, following superstitious customs, some of 
which continue to the present day, but also had to contend with 
the astute and powerful Saivas already in possession ; and some- 
times m the -way of public disputation— as at VilHputtur in the 
Pandya kingdom, at Uriyur in the Chola kingdom, and at Sri 

Permattur in the Tondamandalam. These, or others, were engag- 
ed in ti-ausiating portions of the Vedas into Tamil poetry, Lw 
nown as the Tiru-morhi or sacred word. Different books exist 
containing in all many thousand stanzas, said to indicate the idiom’ 
ol foreigners. Twelve individuais, distinguished in these or other 
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ways in tlie first establishment of VaislioavisiHj were namei Alavar ; 
and are regarded with high veneration by modern votaries* An 
approximation towards deification has been assigned^ by metapliori- 
caliy viewing them as incarnations of Vlshnli^s arms, oraaiBents, or 
attendants. . Their names in order are' — 1, Po}41var ; 2, Pathatal- 
var ; 3, Peytiivar ; 4, Tirumal Pejairar 5, Kamdlvar ; 6, Knla- 
sec’liaraivar 5 . 7, Periyalvar ; 8, TIrnpaiialvdr ; 9, Tirnmangayal- 
var 1 .10, Tondamalvar j II, Yempramandr, or Yetiraja, or Eaind- 
nnjaclidiya ; 12, Kurattalrar. — Taylor. 

Amara Kosha — A' celebrated Sanscrit Vocabulary which is 
found in a more' or less perfect state in all Indian languages. Like 
most other Sanscrit Dictionaries it is arranged in verse to aid the 
Tneniory. Synonymous words are collected into one or more verses, 
and placed in fifteen difierent . chapters, which treat of as many 
different subjects. The sixteenth contains a few homonymous 
terms arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, by the final 
consonants. The seventeenth chapter is a pretty full <xualogiie of 
indeclinables, wdiicli European pliilologists would Call adverbs, pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and inieijections, but which Sanscrit gram- 
marians consider as indeclinable nouns. The last chapter of the 
Amara Kdsha is a treatise on the gender of nouns. See Cole- 
brooke’s Essay on the Sanscrit and Praerit Languages. 

Amara Sinha— The author of the Amara ICdsIm. He was 
also an eminent poet, and one of the nine gems, as these poets 
were termed, who . were the ornaments of Vicramaditya’s court. 
Unfortunately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, and his 
poems perished in the peraeentions fomented hy iotolerani 
philosophers against the persons and writings of both Juinas and 
Buddhists..' , 

Amaravati— The capir>al of Indra, built by Yisvakarms, th.^ 
aichitect of the gods. It is described as 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and 40 miles high. Its pillars are composcti of diamonds ; its 
thioncs of pure gold ; it is surrounded with gardens and fouiiiains, 
while music and dancing entertain the c^elestial inliabiteids. There 
is a ruined town called Amara vati on the banks of the river "Klstim 
tontaioing numerous antiquities in the form of sculptures, all of 
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S* origin. Sir Walter Elliot and Mr. Fergussou made consi- 

derable explorations there. The ruined Dagoba whence the relics 
were taken -was on a mound of 150 feet diameter, now eonverled 

into a tank. It is called Dipaldinua, the Mound of Light.. 

Amavasya— The day of ‘ conjunction,’ just before newcinoon 
~a fast day for all bVahraans. 

Am^a i-he eldest daughter* of the Kaju of Easi. She was 
taken with her two sisters by Bhishma, when he conveyed them 
away from the Swayamvara to be the wi ves of Eaja Vichitravirya. 
But on the day when the marriage was to be performed, Amba 
said that her father had already betrothed her to the Eaja of Salwa, 
and prayed that she might be sent to him. Bhishma accordingly 
sent'her under a safe conduct, to the Bdja of Salwa, and Amba 
related how she had been carried away, and Lad now come to fulfil 
hei betrothal ; but the Baja of Salwa said, “You have entered the 
dwelling of a strange man and I will not take you to be my wife 
and ordered his servants to drive her from the city : she went into 
the jungle and perished miserably. (Maha bhdrata) Anothei 
legend says she was born again as a man named Sikiiandin and slew 
Bhishma the author of all her misfortunes. 

Amba and Ambika— Names of Pdrcati, tlie Sahti of Swa. 

J Ambi and Ambalika— The sisters of Amba, who became the 

two widowed wives of Vichitravirya, on whom the Muni Yydsa 
begot Dritardshlra and Idndu. See Vydsa. 

Ambarisha — l, The son of the great monarch Mandhatri. 
He had fifty sisters, all of whom were married to the sage Saub- 
haii ; 2, The name of several other princes mentioned in the 
Purdnic histories. 

Ambhansi A mystic term for the four classes of beings, gods, 
demons, men, and pitris. It means literally ‘ waters.’ 

Ambha Matha, a Jaiua goddess, still worshipped in various 
parts of India. The ruins of many beautiful temples erected to 
her may be seen in the high hills of Mai’war. 

Amb6a"“The mother of (he lCurus,“a race of heroes or demi- 
gods related to the Pdndus. 
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Amitabha — The Lord of the MiiniSj a^deity in the Buddhist 
Paotlieoii. 

AlBOgavarslia — The Jain king of Eanchi, or Toiidamanda” 

■ lam, at the end of the ninth century of the Christian era. The 
prioeipal Jain Puranas are supposed to have been written in his 
reign, by the king’s spiritual preceptor Jina Sena Aeharja. 

Amogha Siddha— The remover of the ills of the Kali age ,* a 
deity in the Buddhist Pantheon to whom prayers are made and 
offerings addressed. — fFilso7i, 

Amrita — Ambrosia. The beverage of Immortality. It was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, a legend with ivhlcli ali 
Hindus are familiar, and is said to have occurred in the folloiving 
way; When the gods were overcome by the Danavas, they •fled 
for refuge to Vishnu and sought his protection and advice. Hari, 
the creator of the universe, being thus prayed to by the prostrate 
divinities, smiled, and thus spake with renovated energy, Oh gods, 

1 will restore your strength. Do you act as I enjoin’? Let all the 
gods, assoeiated with the A suras, cast ali sorjs of medicioal herbs 
info the sea of milk ; and then taking the mountain Mandaru for 
the churniug-stiek, the serpent Vasuki for the rope, churn the 
ocean together for Ambrosia ; depending upon my aid. To secure 
the assistance of the Daityas, you must be at peace with them, and 
engage to give tljcm an equal portion of the fruit of your associat- 
ed toil ; promising them tiiat by drinking the Amrita that sliall be 
pi od need trom the agitated ocean, they shall become mighty and 
jmmorlal, I wdl take care that the enemies of the gods shall not 
partake ot the draught ; that they shall share in the labor 

alone.” 

“Being tlius instructeci by the god ofgocB; the divinities etitered 
into alhauce with the demous, and they jointly undertook the 
acquiivraeiU of the beverage of immortality. They collected 
various kinds of medicinal herbs, and cast them into the sea of 
milk, the waters of which were radiant as the shining cJouds of 
autumn. They then took the mountain Mandara for the staff , 
the serpent Vtoiki [see Auanta] for the cord | and commeuced 
to clnn-h the ocean for the Amrita. The aaembicd gods were 
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^siationetl by Vis-liini at the tail of the serpent : the Dili ty as aod 
Danavas at itshead and neck. Scorched by the iiames emitted from 
Ids inflated hood, the demons were shorn of their glory ; whilst 
the clouds driven towards his tail by the In’eath of his mouth, 
refreshed the gods with revivifying showers. In the midst of the 
iriiiky sea, Ilari hiaiself, in the form of a tortoise ; served as a 
pivot for the mountain, as it was whirled around. The holder of 
the mace and discus was present in other forms amongst the gods 
and demons, and assisted to drag the monarch of the serpent race : 
and in another vast body he sat upon tlie summit of the mountain. 
With one portion of his energy, unseen by gods or demons, he 
sustained the serpent king ; and with another infused vigour hito 
the gods. 

hrom the ocean, thus churned by the gods and diuiavas, tirst up- 
rose the cow Siirablia, the fountain of milk, and curds, worshipped 
l)y the divinities, and beheld by them and their associates with 
minds disturbed, and eyes glistening with delight. Then, as the 
holy Siddhas in the sky wondered what this could be, appeared 
the goddess Yaruni [the deity of wine,] her eyes rolling with 
intoxication. Next, from the %vhirlpool of the deep, sprang the 
celestial Parijata tree, the delight of the nymphs of heaven, per- 
fuming the world with its blossoms. The troop of Apsarasas, the 
nymphs of heaven, were then produced, of surprising loveliness, 
endowed with beauty and with taste. The cool -rayed moon next 
VOB0 and was seized by Mahadeva : and then poison was engendered 
from the sea, of wliich tlie snake gods (N%as) took possession. 
Dhanwaotari, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup of 
Amrita, next came forth ; beholding which, the sons of Diti and 
of Danu, as well as the Munis, were filed with satisfaction and 
delight. Then, seated on a full-blown lotus, and holding a water- 
lily in her hand, the goddess Sri, radiant with beauty, rose from 
the waves. The great sages, enraptured, hymned her with the 
song dedicated to her praise. Viswavasu and other heavenly quiris- 
ters sang, and Ghirtachi and other celestial nymphs danced before 
her. Ganga and other holy streams attended for her ablutions ; 
and the elephants of the skies, taking up their pure waters in 
.vases of .gold,;, poured' them; over the. goddess/ the,, queen, of i,he ■ 
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universal world. Tlie sea^of niilk in person presented lier willi 
a wreatli of ii^ver^fiitliag iowers i ant! tlie aitisl of the gods (¥is- 
wakamsd) decorated lier person willi lieaveiiij oruaraeBts. TIhls 
bathed, attired, and' adorned, the goddess, in tlie view of tiie celes- 
tials, east lierself upon the breast of IlanV and there reclining, 
tuiiied her eyes 'upon the deities, who m^ere ii2spire.d with rapture 
by her gaze. Not so the Daityas, who, with Yiprachitti at tlieir 
head, were filled with indignation, as Tisliim turoed away froai 
them, and they were abandoned by the goddess of prosperity 
(Lakshmi). 

^‘■The powerful and indignant Daityas then foreiblj seized tlio 
Amrita-cnp . that was in the hand of Dhanwantari : but Yisiiiiii, 
assuming a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; ant! reecit* 
ering the Amrita from them, delivered it -to the gods. Sakra and 
the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The iaceiised cleniOBS, 
grasping their weapons, fell -upon them ; but the gods, into whom 
the Ambrosial draught had infused new vigour, defeated and put 
their host to fiight, and they tied through the regions of space, and 
plunged into the subterraneous realms of Patala. The gods thereat 
greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the diseus-iuicl mace, 
and resumed their reign in heaven. The sun shone with renovated 
splendour, and again discharged his appointed task ; and the celes* 
tial luminaries' again circled, in their respective orbits. Fire once 
more blazed aloft, beautiful in splendour | and the; miiKls of all 
beings wei‘e animated by devotion. The three w^'orlds again were 
rendered happy by prosperity ; and-Indra the chief of the gods, was 
restored to powerd’ (V. P.,_ p. 77.)- The' legend as given In the 
Mmij&m may be found' in; Careys Translation, Vol I, p. 410— 
and that of the Mah4 Bharata in Sir C. Wilkins* Bliagavat Giia— 
Bangalore edit., p. iOd. 

■ AxiabMtra~A proper name of; 1, prince of the solar race, 
a descendant of Sagara, son of Nighna and brother of Eagliu, tie 
fifty-second king of AyodhyiS 5 2, a son of the king SimMu m 
Eroshtii ■ by Gandh&ri and father of Sini or, according to othew, a 
grandson of Vrishni, son of Sumitra by MAdrl and brother to Sini ; 
or, again, a grandson of Dhrishta, son of Sumitra, &i% 
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'dweller ; the Jain name of the Supreme Being, the Lord of alL, 
wim dwells In tlie world of bliss. 

AnangaEll— A name of Cupid, the Hindu god of love., 

AiaHta- — Indnite. Called also S&sha or Vasuki. The king of 
the Mgas, a race of serpents which inhabit P£tala, ' He belongs 
purelj to the, Pui’anic period, and is described as ■ having a thou- 
sand hooded-heads, on the foreheads of which was Inscribed the 
sign called Swastika, the mystic cross which betokens good for- 
tune. He is clothed in purple and wears a white necklace. In one 
hand he holds a plough, in the other a pestle. At the end of each 
kalpa lie vomits a venomous hre which destroys all creation. He 
bears the universe on his head and produces earthquakes whenever 
he yawns. On his body Vishnu reposes, during the intervals of 
creation, and Is sheltered' by his hoods which stretch out above 
him like a canopy. He proved a veiy useful personage at the 
churning of the ocean ; the gods seizing his tail and the demons 
his head,, they twisted- him round Mount Meru, and thus formed a 
chmm on a large scale.-— J. C. TAomaow. 

AliaEta*-~l, A name of Vishnu or Krishna i . 2 , a name of 
Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishna 3, a name of Siva ; 4, a 
. name of Kudra^ in an Upanishad of the Atharvana veda ; 5 , a name 

of Sesha, the chief of the N%as or serpent race as described 
above : the couch and constant ^ attendant of Vishnu | 6, a 
immeofVasuki, another king of the serpents, the brother of the' 
former 5 7, a name of one of the Viswadevasj 8 , the.iiame of the 
■ fourteenth of the twenty-four Arhats^orJaina deihed saints of’, the 
present Avasarpini ; 9, the name of a king of Kashmir 1 0 , a pm- 
per napi® common to' several .authors, 4 S;e. ’ 

AEailda Uiri* — ^A Sanscrit author who lived about the lOth 
century and' wrote several works which are. still extant ' and ' of , ' 
some value ; among them are the Sankara Dig Vijaya, the Life' of 
Saakar^charya, &c. 

Aa^amfE—A venerable patriarch whose daughter Pushka- 
rani, was mother of the Mantr^hakshusa. ; 
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Anasiya — Chanfcj. The, daughter of Daksim and wife, of 
Airij celebrated for her piety and virtue. Atri iotroducetl her to. 

■ Sita, to whom she gave an ointment to render her ** beaii.|ifol for 
ever.” 

Andakataha — The shell of the miinckne egg. Beyond the 
sea of fresh water is a region of twice its extent* where the lane! is 
of gold, and where no living beings reside. Thence extends the 
Ldk^-Idka mountain, wdiich is 10,000 yojaiias in bread tli, aiici as 
many in height ; and beyond it perpetual darkness Invests, the 
mountain all around ; which darkness is again oncompassec! by the 
ghell of the egg. 

. Andhaka — A proper name of: I, a demon, a son of Kasjapa 
and Diti with a thousand arms and heads, two thoiisaoc! eyes and 
feet, and called Andhaka, because he ivalked like a blind man 
although he saw very well ; in his attempt to take away the Pari- 
jata tree of Swarga he was slain by Siva ; 2, a grandson of Krosh- 
tri, and son of Yuddhajita, who together witli his l>rother Vrishni 
is the ancestor of the celebrated family of tiie Aiulliaka-'\’'rishnis : 
Jh a grandson of Vrishui (the brother of Andhaka), and .son of 
Swaphalka by Gandini ; 4, a son of Sattwat, belonging to the same 
family, by Kausalya ; 5, a son of Bhima (of tim same family) and 
father of Revata. [The foregoing lineage, 2-o, is taken froin the 
Harivansa. In the Linga Parana an Andhaka is a son- of Naliusha 
who, according to other Puranas, is the ancestor of Iiroshtri ; in 
the Kurma Parana an Andhaka is a son of Ansa and father of 
Sattwata, wdiile in the Yishnu P. a prince of that name is men- 
tioned as the sou of Sattwata who is apparently the same as the 
Sattwat of the Haviv.] ; 6, The name of a Muni ( in the Padma 
Parana.) 

Andhra kings, dynasty of, celebrated in the south of India 
from a very early period. Professor Wilson makes it commence 
about 20 years b.o., though they might not have established their 
authority in Magadh^ until the first centuries of the Christian era. 
They are noticed by Pliny. 

Andhra DipctCSli — An old and very good Dictionary of the 
Tehigu language, by Mamidi Yencaya. 
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* Andlira—Tlie Sanserif; oame for the Telngii laagaage* Andhra 

Is the anoient name of Telluganaj the Teliiga eoantij, 

Aaimjatias— The , same asAndhras, theTel«gE peapie,. 0 r' 

, : ialaMtaiits of Telliigaiiaj fdrmerlj: caiied Geatoos. 

Anga — f j» A name' of a minor Dwlpa, peopled by , Mlechchhas 
who worship Hindu divinities ; 2^ A. country in the neighbourhood 
of Bhagulpur. , It. is,, the scene of 'SeTeml ,of tho' legends of the,. 
Eamijana. A dynasty of Buddhist Eajas reigned at Anga about 
► ; , the second century of the Christian era under the name of ,Kariiasi 

audit is thought that the Brahtnanieai compilers of the Mahibha- 
rata wished to establish a mythical connection between the Kama 
■ who 'fought- in the great war^' and the Kama Eajas of Anga who 
flourished .at a, much iater period, 

Allga““The eldest of the six sons of Uru, a descendant of 
Dhruva^ of the family of Atrh Anga who Ixad by his wife Sonfthas 
only one son named Vena, whose ■ right arm was rubbed by the 
Eishis'for the purpose of prodacing from it progeny.. (See Pritim.): 

' Aagada-^A son of Eackshmana, ting of Angadl, and brother 
.' ; :Gf Eimaj 2, '.the son of Vail,, who was ins ruvar% of Kish- 
tindha ; 3, a son of Gada by Vrlliati. . , ■ 

Aiigaayasa karanyasa-^^The mantras used In ; the early' ■ 

morning by Brahmans, with certain motions of their fingers, and' ; 
touching .various parts of 'the!r',bodies, 

ABgaJa— (Bust). A son of Brahma.' The virtues and vices 'are 
represented as the progeny of Bramha. 

Angaraka—A Eudra. There are eleven well-known Eudras, 
lords of the three worlds ; but each one of the eleven has many 
appellations in the different Puranas. 

AllgaraB'—Oue of the peoples enumerated in the V. P. 
Ajlgas — There are six Angas, ' or subsidiary portions of the 
Vedas, viz ; — Siksha, rules for reciting the prayers, the accents and 
tones to be observed ; Kalpa, ritual j Vyakarana, grammar; Kirukta, 
glossarial comment ; Chhandas, metre j and Jyotisb, astronomy* 
The four Vedas, the six Angas, with Mimansa, theology ; Njaya, 
logic ; Dhama, the institutes of law, and the Puranas, constitute 
the fourteen principal branches of knowledge. 
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AllgiraS”“A Frajapati who mamed Smriti (memorj) one of 
■ the daughters of Dakslia. He is the .reputed author of msBy 
vaidik hymns, but is mentioned- also in a subsequent period as one 
of the inspired legislators of India, and as the author of an astrono- 
mical work. “ The various' legends connected with his life seem 
to have been occasioned by the word Angiras coming from the 
same radical as, and its' sound recalling that of Agni, hre (q. v*) 
Hence we find Angiras sometimes.- either as an epithet or as the 
father of Agni, and the saint himself connected ch iedy with such 
hymns as are addressed to Agni, to Indra or to deities of a kindred 
description : a portion of the fourth Yeda, the Atharvan, reports 
him also as an expounder of the Bramhavidya (q. v.) or the sacred 
knowledge that had been imparted to him by Satyavaha, a descend- 
ant of Bliaradvaja, Though Angiras, as may be concluded from 
his name being connected with the authorship of a great portion of 
the sacred Hindu literature, appears to have been one of the oldest 
civilizers of India, no histprical date is to be obtained front the 
epic or puranic- literature where the vaidik legends of his life are 
merely amplified ; there he is named as one of the Prajapatis or 
progenitors of mankind, engendered, according to some by Manu, 
according to others by Brahm£ himself, either with the female half 
of his body or from his mouth, or from the space between his eye- 
brows, As such he is considered also as one of the seven Rishis 
who preside over the reign of the first Mann, or Svayambhuva. 
He is called, besides, the priest of the Gods, the Lord of the Sacri- 
fice, &c. Sometimes he is considered as a son of .Uru by Agneji, 
the daughter of Agni. His daughters are the Richas (or vaidik 
hymns) and also Sasvati, Simvali, Kuhu, Raka, Anumati j his sons 
are Samvarta, the manes called Havishmats, Ujtathaya, Brihaspatl, 
Markandeya ; his wives, Smriti (traditional science), two daugh- 
ters of Baksha, Svvadha and Sati, and Sraddha, the daughter of 
the sage Kardama. As an astronomical personification he is Bri- 
haspatl himself, or the regent of the planet Jupiter and presides 
over the sixth year of the cycle of sixty years.” — Goldstncktr. 

Angirsissts ^Warrior priests. These who were kshatryas by 
birth, the heads of the family of Rathinara, were called Angirasas 
(sons of Angiras) and were brahmans as well as kshatryas. « This 
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affords an instance of a mixture of character, of which scTeral 
similar cases occnr. Kshatryas by birth become brahmans by pro- 
fession, and snch persons are usually considered as Angirasas,- 
descendants or followers of Angiras, who may have founded a 
school of warrior priests/' — Wilson, 

AnUa— (Wind) Vasu. The deities called Vasus, because, pre- 
ceded by fire, they abound in splendour and might, are severaily 
named Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhava (fire), Anila ( wind), Anala (fire), 
Pratusha (daybreak) and Prabhasa, (eight) ; 2, The son of Tansii 
and father of Dushyanta ; 3, A Eakshasa. 

Anima— A superhuman faculty, .or the possession of a divine 
infiuence to be attained by austere devotion ; or the faculty of 
assuming an atomic, subtle, invisible, supreme condition of existence, 
supposed to be attainable by men through a course of austerities, 
attended with magical rites, in honor of Siva and Parvati. 

Animddlia— The son of Pradyumna. He is described as “ a 
powerful and gallant prince, who was fierce in fight, an ocean of 
prowess, and the tamer of his foes.” He was beloved by Usha, 
daughter of Bana. Her companion Chitralekha, being endowed 
with magic power, set-off through the air to Bwaraka, and returned 
bringing Aniruddha along with her to the palace of Bana. The 
guards discovering him there with Tisha reported it to the king, 
who sent a body of his followers to^seize the prince ; but the valiant 
youth slew his assailants, on which Bana advanced against him 
and endeavoured to kill him. Finding however that Aniruddha 
was not to be subdued by prowess, he brought his magical faculties 
into the confiict, by which he succeeded in capturing the Yadii 
prince and binding him in serpent bonds* 

missed from Dwaraka, and the Yadavas were enquiring of one 
another whither he had gone, Nm’ada came to them and told them 
he was the prisoner of Bana. Krishna immediately summoned 
Garuda, who came with a wish, and mounting upon him, along with 
Bala and Pradyumna, he set off for the city of Bana. A great battle 
then took place in which Krishna with his discuss lopped away the 
thousand arms of Bana, and would have killed him but for the 
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lEterference of Siva on his behalf, Krisliiia then went to tiie place 
where Aniruddha was confined. The fetters that bonne! him were 
destroyed, being blasted by the breath of Garnda ; and Erislma^ 
placing him, along with his wife Usha, on the celestial bird, retamei 
with Pradyumna and B4ma to Dwaraka.” V, P, Professor Wilson 
thinks that the legend describes a 'serious struggle between the 
Saivas and Vaishnavas in which the latter were victorions, 

Anjaka'^One of the Ddnavas, a son of Yiprachitt% of the 
families of the Daityas. 

Aojail — The second elephant of Indra, 

ABjana — A serpent with many heads, one of the progeny of 
Kadru, V. P., V, I„ c, 21. 

Anrita* — Falsehood, son of Adharma, (vice) mamed to Nikrili, 
they had two sons, Bhaya (fear) and Naraka (hell), and twins to 
them two daughters, Maya (deceit) and Vedanii (torture), who 
became their wives. In the Bamayana, Anrita is the name of one 
of the mystical weapons delivered by B4ma to Viswdmitra. 

Ansa— One of the twelve Adityds. V. P., p. 122. 

Ansnman— A mythical of the solar race, the son of 

Asamanj, and father of Diiipa. He was the grandson of Sagara, 
who was sent by him to recover the sacrificial steed. Ansnmat 
having arrived at the place of the great Rishi, Kapila, prayed to 
2iim and so propitiated him, that the saint gave up the horse and 
predicted his future greatness. Sagara on recovering the steed 
completed his sacrifice. 

‘^Prince Ansumdn, the strong and brave 
Followed the rede Suparna gave, 

The glorious hero took the horse, 

And homeward quickly bent his come Griffiths. 

Ansaiimti— A river mentioned in the Rig Veda, on the banks 
of which Krishna the Dasyu was conquered by Raja Rigiswan. 

Antacharas— A class of Border tribes, mentioned in the Y. P. 

Autariksha^^A Vyasa, son of Kinnara, the arranger of the 
Vedas in the thirteenth Dw^para, The great Bishis are said in the 
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- V» P. to .have aniaiiged the Vedas tweafcy-eiglit tiraesj a list is 

^ givea of the tweotj-eight Vjlisas of the present Manwantara ; 2^ 

A king of the family of Ikshw^ka, a son of Kiniaara and father of 
Suvarna. 

Aeu— -A son of Yayati who was made by his father king of 
the Norih“^to govern as viceroy under his younger brother Pnroy 
whom he appointed supreme monarch of the earth. 

Aailbliavailirita—A vairdgya treatise, which exists only in 
the Dravidian languages, and appears to be entirely unknown in other 
parts of, India. Dr. Bailantyne informed the writer in 1852 that 
I none of the pandits in the Benares College knew of the work : it 

contains a treatise on the -Upanishads, — a sort of exposition of 
Pantheisna—shows that the existence of a material world cannot b© 
proved-— that all is M%a— recommends retirement from domestic life 
and meditation, in order to the soul^s purification and final beatitude. 

AnEgralia — The eighth creation, which possesses both the 
: qualities of goodness and darkness. This seems to have been taken 

from the S^nkya philosophy, and is described in the Padma, Linga, 

I and Matsya Pur^nas. It is the creation of which we have a notion, 

I or to which we give assent (anugraha) in contradiction to organic 

I creation, or that existence of which we have sensible perception. 

I Anilgralia»sarga— A technical phrase meaning '' Benevolent 

i l^ature,’’ one of the Aphorisms of the S^nkhy a Philosophy as stated 

in the Compendium of Principles. “ Benevolent creation’^ it is said 
consists of the production of external objects from the five subtile 
elements, viz., of sound, tangibility, colour, savoui*, odour. Bramha 
perceiving these (the senses) to be destitute of i sphere of action, 
created external objects, or “ benevolent nature.’^ 

AnilMada— Son of Hiranyakasipa, and brother of the wise 
Prl,hlada, the augmenter of the Daitya race fPr^hlada.] 

Anilkraiiianis-^Systematlc indices to various portions of the 
ancient Vaidic literature. The most perfect Anukramani is that of 
the Sanhita of the Big Vdda. It is ascribed to BityayanI, an 
author chiefly known by his- works in the Yajur Veda and SSma 
Veda. Its name is Sarvaaiikramani, i e., the index of all things. 
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It gives the first .words' of each hymnj the Bamber of verses^ the 
Bame and family' of .the poets, the names, of the deities .and '.the 
metres of every verse. Max Miiiler fixes the date of E£tyayaii£s 
writing in the latter half of the fourth centnry, b. c. 

Anilla”-^ female Buddhistic Arhat or saint who is renowned 
for having, introduced the Buddhistic religion into Lanka or Ceylon 
in the time of the king Asdka ; she was the wife of Mah&iga, the 
younger brother of Maliendra-and received the dignity of a female 
Arhat from SanghamiM, the sister of Mahendra ; '2, A,qiiee,a of 
Ceylon renowned for her profligacy . She ivas the wife of Koringa, 
the bi'other of Mah^iiiila-mahatishya, whom she killed by poison as 
well as his son Tishya and four paramours whom she married ia 
, succession, A second son of Mah^kiila, Ealakanatishya, revolted 
at last against her and caused her death in the year 41 b. c,— 
Goldstucker. 

ABUmati — Om of the four daughters of Angiras ; the first day 
of the moon’s wane. The four daughters are the four phases of the 
moon, V, P., p. 83. The goddess of the day wdien the moon is In 
the third and fourth quarters. 

Anuradlia — lunar mansion in Jaradgavi. For an explana- 
tion of the divisions of the celestial sphere, see V. P., p. 226. 

Anushtllbh — 1> A metre from the northern mouth of 
Brahma, along with the Sima Veda, &c., V, P., p. 42 ; 2, A name 
of Saraswati. 

Anuvatsara — Fourth cyclic year. Fifteen days of thirty 
Muhurttas, each is called a Paksha (a lunar fortnight) ; two of 
these make a month, two months a solar season, three seasons a 
northern or southern declination (Ayana) ; and these two compose 
a year. Years, made up of four kinds of months, are distinguished 
into five kinds ; and an aggregate of all the varieties of time is 
termed a Yuga or cycle. The years are severally called Samvatsara, 
Paxdvatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara and Vatsara, This is the time 
called a yuga. 

Anyadesya'—The name given to words derived from foreign 
languages. 


Apa—One of tiie deities called Yasus. (See Aniia.) 

Apainiirtti— One of the sinless sons of Atri, 

: Apaiia— One of the ten winds which brahmans believe to be 
lodged in the body • this one resides in the region of the naveb 
and forces out the solid and liquid secretions. 

Apara — A technical term in the Sankhya philosophy^ denot- 
ing that kind of mental acquiescence .or indifference which arises 
from the reflection that sensual objects perish in consequence ' of 
enjoy meiitj and that there is a feeling of pain or trouble wdien they 
perish. 

Aparagodana — (in Buddhistic Cosmogony.) One of the 
four dwipaa or continents, in shape like a round mirror, and seven 
thousand Yojanas in breadth, to the wes't of the Mahameru which 
is In the centre of the earth. 

Aparajita—lj One of the eleven Rudras ; 2, A name of 
Siva and of Yishnu ; 3, A name of Durga. 

Aparna'—A name of Uma, a daughter of Himavat and Mena, 
so called because she did not even eat a leaf during her perform- 
ance of religious austerities. 

Apaspati*— A son of Uttanapada, and brother of Dhruva, q. v, 

Apastamba*— A celebrated writer, author of the Samaya- 
charica sutras. The precise period at which he lived is not known, 
but his writings are much valued.-— A. S. L., p. 206. 

Apaya — A name of the Prajapati Yasishtha. ‘‘As” says 
Professor Wikon, “ he performs the office of Brahma, he should be 
regarded as that divinity, but this is not exactly the case. Apava 
becomes two-fold, and in the capacity of his male half begets 
offspring by the female.” Y, P., p. o2. 

Appamanablia—The name of the twelfth heaven of Bud- 
dhism. . ■ ■ ■ 

Appamana Sllblia — ^The fifteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Apratisht^ha*~^One of the Narakas or hells, of which twenty- 
eight are enumerated. They are called the awful provinces of the 
kingdom of Yama, terrible with instruments of tofture. 
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Apsarasas— -Tlie name given to the njinphs , of heaven 
created by Brahma in the commencement of the Kaipa. They are 
also said to have been produced from the whirlpool of the deep, of 
'surprising loveliness. In some of the Poraoas they are called 
the daughters' of Kasyapa and Muni. . ■ The Apsarasas are of two^ 
kinds; Lauklka, ’ worldly,” ' of whom thirty-four are spediec!.; 
and Daivika or divine, ten in 'number j the latter furnish the inclivi- 
duals most frequently engaged in the interruption of the penances of 
holy sages. There are also fourteen Ganas-— or troops of Apsarasas^ 
bearing peculiar designations as Ahutas, Originally, these 

deities seem to have been personifications of the vapours ivhich are 
attracted by the sun, and form into mist or clouds ; their character 
may be thus interpreted in the few hymns of the Eig Veda w’here 
mention is made of them. At a subsequent period when the Gaud- 
harva of the Eig Veda, who personifies there especially the fire of 
the Sun, expanded into the Fire of Lightning, the rays of the moon 
and other attributes of the elementary life of heaven, as iveli as 
into pious acts referring to it, the Apsarasas become divinities 
which represent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethi- 
cal kind, closely associated with that life ; thus in the Yajurveda 
sunbeams are called the Apsarasas, associated with the Gandharva 
who is the sun ; Planets are termed the Apsarasas connected with 
the Gandharva Fire ; Constellations are the Apsarasas of the Gan- 
dharva Wind, &e., &c. In the last Mythological epoch ivhen the 
Gandharvas have saved from their elementary nature merely so 
much as to be musicians in the paradise of Indra, the Apsarasas 
appear among other subordinate deities which share in the merry 
life of Indra’s heaven, as the wuves of the Gandharvas, but more 
especially as wives of a licentious sort, and they are promised there- 
fore, too, as a reward to heroes fallen in battle when they are 
received in the paradise of Indra ; and while, in the Big Veda, they 
assist Soma to pour down his floods, they descend in the epic liter- 
ature on earth merely to shake the virtue of penitent sages, and to 
deprive them of the power they would otherwise have acquired 
through unbroken austerities,” — Qoldsiiicker, Safis. Diet. 

AptoryaiKia — ^A sacrificial rite produced from Bramha’s 
northern mouth, V, P. ** The Ajitoryam is the seventh or last 
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part of tlie Jjotishtomaj for the perform aEce * of which it is not 
essentially necessary-, ’but a Tolnntary sacrifice instituted for the 
attainment of a specific desire. The literal meaning of tlie word would 
be in. confonnity with the Praudhamanoramd ‘ a sacrifice which 
procures the attainment of the desired ohjecV ’—Goldsiucker, 

Aradhya — name of a class of Brahmans who recede 
somewhat from the extreme tenets of the Vira Saivas^ and tend 
somewhat towards th6'"Faishnavas. Basara -was originally 'an 
Aradhja brahman, though in the Parana bearing Ms. name the sect 
is spoken of very contemptuously. 

Araga“-“A Sun. When Vishnu ' assumes the character of 
Rudra, the destroyer, and descends . to reunite all creatures with 
himself, he enters into the seven solar rays which dilate into seven 
suns-— the name of the first is Araga. 

Aranyakas—*^ The Treatises of the Forest.” So named, as 
Sdyana informs us, because they had to be read in the Forest 
might almost seem,” says Max Miiller, ‘‘as if they were 
intended for the Vanaprastlias only, people' who, after having per- 
formed all the duties of students and householders, retire from the 
wmrid to the forest, to end their days in the contemplation of the 
deity.” In some instances the Aranyakas form part of the 
Brahmanas and thus share the authority of Sruti or revelation. 
Part of one however is ascribed to a human author Asvalanyaka. 
Another part is quoted by Sayana as being a Sutra work of 
Saunakas. The Aranyakas pre-suppose the existence of the 
Brahmanas, and may be regarded as an enlargement upon them. 
The chief interest which they possess at the present moment con- 
sists in their philosophy. The philosophical chapters, termed 
Upaiiishads, are almost the only portion of Vedic literature exten- 
sively read to this day. The Vedanta, the Sankya, the Vais&hika, 
tlie Ny%a and Yoga philosophers, ail appeal to the Upanishads in 
support of their tenets. “ Traces of modern ideas are not wanting 
in the Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined for a 
class of men who had retired fi^om the world in order to give them- 
selves up io the highest problems, shows an advanced, and an 
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already decliiiiug aod- deeayfsjg society,, aot unlike tlie monastic 
a.ge of the Christian world,^^ — Max Muiier^ A. S. L., Chap. II. 

Arati| Alati — A ceremony on the birth of a brahman child. 

The Abbe DuBois thus describes it : “ Upon a plate of copper they 
.place a lamp,, made of a paste from rice-floiir. . It' is supplied with . , 
oil and lighted. The married women, but not %vidows, for their 
presence would be unlucky, take hold of the plate with both hands,, 
and raising it as high as the head of the person for whom the cere« 

^mony. is performed,, describe .in that position , a number of circles .. 
with the plate and the burning lamp, ' 

Sometimes, in place of the rice lamp, they fill the plate with . 
water, colored red with a mixture of saffron and other logredients ;■ 
and with this describe them circle, raising it as high as the head of 
the person who is the object of the ceremony. 

The intention of this ceremony Is to ayert fascination by the eye, 
audio prevent the accidents which arise out of I know not what 
evil impression occasioned by the Jealous looks of certain persons. 

The credulity of the Hindus respecting this sort of inj ury is carried 
to excess ■: and it is for that reason that the ceremony of the 

which is considered to have the virtue of preventlDg the effect of 

those glances, is so common and so universal among the Hindus, 

aud‘ especially among persons of high rank, who, being more 

observed and having more enemies than private individuals, are 

more exposed to the evil infiuence of malevolent or jealous looks* ^ 

When such persons therefore appear in public, the first thing that 

is done on their return home, is to perform this ceremony of the. 

arati over them, as an antidote to the ili-designed looks which may 

have been cast upon them. For the same reason princes have the 

ceremony repeated several times In a day. 

This sort of siipcrstilion or idle observance is by no means 
peculiar to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in France, (and I 
suppose it is not diierent in many other countries,) where the 
people were scarcely less infatuated. I have known decent villagers 
who would not have dared to show their young children to people 
they did not know, or to persons of bad appearance, lest their 
invidious or ill-boding look should occasion some mischief to befall ’ 

them /’-— and Customs of the Hindus. 
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The people about Mount Abu in Guzerat— called 
Arbuda hi .the Farinas,. 

Arclisll— {Flame), The wife of Krisaswa* and mother of Dhii- 
.maketa (comet). . 

. ■ Ardra— A lunar mansion in Gajavithi. The path of the sun 
and other planets amongst the lunar asterisms is divided into three 
portions or Avasthinas, northern, southern and' central, called 
severally Aimvata, .Jaradgava and Yaiswanara. Each of these 
again is divided into three parts or Yithis. Each of these Yithis 
contains three asterisms. 

Arglia“-“A gift indicating great respect, such as fruit and 
flowers, or milk and honey, which are offered to an idol, or to a 
brahman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

Ahrat — h A king of southern Karnataka who was converted 
by Rishabha ; 2, A name of a deified sage among the Jainas. 

Arhatas-^A name applied to the Jains, q. v. 

Arishta—lj A demon who in the foi*m of a savage bull came 
one evening to the spot where Krishna and the Gopis were dancing 
together. His color was that of a cloud charged with rain, he had 
vast horns 5 and his eyes were like two fiery suns, his tail was 
erect, his dewlap hung low, and he was a teiTor to the herds. The 
herdsmen and their women were exceedingly frightened, and call- 
ed aloud on Krishna, who came to their succour, without any fear. 
He waited the near approach of the bull, when he seized him by 
the horns and pressed his sides with his knees. Tearing off one 
of the horns he beat the fierce demon with it till he died, vomiting 
blood from his mouth. The herdsmen then praised Krishna ; 2, A 
daughter of Daksha, and wife of Kasyapa. Y.P. 

ArisMailOllli— A Piijapati, who married four daughters 
of Daksha ; 2, A name of Kasyapa. His daughter Kesini became 
the wife of Sagara. 

Aljuna — The third of the five sons of Pdndu by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha, who, however, received amatory visits from the 
gods Dharma, Yayu and Indra, who are therefore put forward as 
the real fathers of Yudhishthira, Bbima and Arjuna, in order to 


give these heroes a divine origin. Arjona is therefore called the 
son of Iiidra. He' was taught the use of the bow by Drdiiaj and 
was his best loved pupil : this excited the jealousy of his cousin 
Huryodhana, and ultimately led to the banishment of the Paadavas 
from 'Coiirt. Arjiina appeared at. the exhibition of arms at Hastina- 
purs, where he performed marvellous feats in arclieiy^ sm^ord- 
playings whirling the^ chakra, and throwing the noose. At -the 
Swayamvara of Draupadi, Arjuna was disguised as a brahman, and 
succeeded in hitting the.-golden fish after ail the Rajas had failed ; 
he was at once acknowledged by Draupadi as the victor ; she 
threw the garland round his neck, and permitted him to lead her 
away according to the rule of the Swayamvara. Draupadi became 
the wife of the five hi’others ; each had a house and garden of his 
own, and Draupadi dwelt with each of them in turn for two days 
at a time ; and it was a law amongst them that if a brother entered 
the house of another brother, whilst Draupadi was dwelling there, 
he should depart out of the city and go into exile for twelve years. 
It happened that this rule -was inadvertently violated by Arjuna, 
who %vent into exile in consequence. He -was accompanied by 
many brahmans, and visited many sacred places. At Hurdwar a 
damsel named Ulupi, the daughter of Vasuki, the Raja of the Niigds, 
saw Arjuna and besought him to espouse her, and he abode with 
her many days. 

After this he visited the countries of the south, and in the 
Maheodra mountain saw Parasu Rama from whom he obtained 
some excellent weapons. In the city of Manipura, Chitrangada 
the daughter of the Raja, saw Arjuna and desired him for her 
husband. They were married on the condition that any son she 
might have should remain to succeed to the Raj of Manipura. She 
gave birth to a son who was named Babhru-vahana. After a 
residence there of three years Arjuna took leave of his wdfe and 
son and proceeded on his travels. 

The next place to which he went wms Prabhasa near Dwaraka. 
Here he was met by Krishna, who gave orders that the city of 
Dwaraka should be dressed out withfiowers and banners and every 
sign of rejoicing. Krishna gave a great entertainment to all the 
chieftains and their ladies, on the beautiful hill of Raivataka, 
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Arj«na was smitten witli the charms of Sobhadra, the sister of 
■Krislina. la a few days they were married by the contrivance of 
Krishna^ and when the twelve years of exile were accomplished 
Arjnna departed with his wife Subhadra for the city of Indrapras- 
tha. His brothers received him with gladness and' Draupadi was 
soon reconciled to Snbhadra. 

Arjiina's elder brother j the Btl-ja Yudhishthira, determined to 
perform the great saerihce called the B^jasuya. This was success- 
fully accomplished, but it revived the old feud between the 
Kanravas and Fdndavas. Duryodhana invited his kinsmen to a 
gambling match, seeking by under-hand means to deprive Yud- 
hishthira of his Eaj. — [See Yudhishthira.] 

In the course of the second exile of the Pandavas, Arjuna “ by 
the advice of his mythical grandfather VyS-sa, for the sake of per- 
foraiing such penances as should propitiate the gods, and induce 
them to grant him celestial weapons which would ensure him the 
victory over Duryodhana . and the Kauravas. On reaching the 
Mandara mountain he heard a voice in the sky calling upon him 
to stop ; and Indra appeared in all his glory,' and promised to give 
him the divine weapons provided he succeeded in propitiating the 
god Siva. Arjuna then entered upon a course of austerities so 
severe that Siva was perfectly gratified, but proved the valour of 
his w'orshipper by taking upon himself the form of a mountaineer 
and engaging Arjuna in single combat. Arjuna, unable to make 
any impression upon his enemy, at length discovered the deity, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva ; upon which Siva gave 
him one of his. most powerful weapons. Subsequently the gods of 
the four quarters of the universe — Indra, Yama, Varuna, and- 
Kav4*a— presented themselves to Arjuna, and respectively fur- 
nished him with their own peculiar weapons. Arjuna was then 
carried away in Indi’a's chariot to the city of Amaravati, which is 
the heaven of Indra. There he spent many years in practising the 
use of arms ; and at length was sent by Indra to make war against 
the Daityas of the sea. 

The mythic account of Arjuna’s wars against the Daityas of the 
sea, is also worthy of notice if only as a creation of the imagina- 
tion. On approaching the coast in a chariot which fiew through 
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tlie aifs Arjuna belield tlie sea rismg in vast lieapsj and saw sbips 
laden witk rabies, and fishes and tortoises as large as moiintains^ 
He blew his war shell and the Daitjas trembled with fear, but 
in return they sounded their drams and tram pets so loud iy that 
the monsters of the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful mantras as he 
discharged his arrows, and kept them all at bay. They' rained 
fire, water, and mountains upon him, but he triumphed in the end 
and slew them all Then the women came out screaming like, 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered the city, where he 
saw chariots with ten thousand horses of the colour of peacocks. 
Meantime the women were terrified at the rolling of his cliariot, 
and fied to their houses, whilst the noise of their ornaments 
resembled the falling of stones upon a mountain. After this victory 
Aijuna returned to Indra, and was rewarded with great praises ; 
and the sovereign of the gods presented him with a chain of gold 
and a diadem, and with a war-shell which sounded like thunder.” 

After these extravagant myths Arjuna is said to have been in 
the service of Eaja Virata, as teacher of music and dancing, until 
the expiration of the thirteen years of exile. When negotiations 
took place for the restoration of the Pdndavas, Arjuna exerted 
himself to win over Krishna to their side ; and Krishna promised 
to drive his chariot in the war which ensued. It was then that 
the celebrated dialogue known as the Bhagavat Gita, took place. 
On the first day of the war Arjuna fought with Bhishma : on the 
following day he rallied the Pandavas after they had been repulsed 
by Bhishma, and the latter i*eluctantly engaged in a second combat 
with him. He also rescued his son Abhimanyu from Durycidhana. 
In another terrible confiict with Bhishma the latter was mortally 
wounded. Aijuna was afterwards challenged by Susarma and 
his four brethren : contrary to the advice of Yudhishthlra he 
accepted the challenge, defeated Susarma and his brethren ; 
fought Susax'ma a second time in another locality ; and during his 
absence his son Abhimanyu was slain by six of the Kaurava chief- 
tains. Arjuna was overpowered with grief when he heard this, 
and vowed to take the life of Jayadratha before the setting of the 
morrow’s sun. This he accomplished, and not long after killed 
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Kama with a crescent-shaped an-ow. The armies stopped fighting, 
and the gods descended from heaven to witness the battle between 
Aijuna and Kama. 

The Mahdbharata next relates Aijuna’s adventures with the 
horse that was captured and then let loose for a year, previous to 
the great AsvamSdha which Yudhishthira had resolved to perfonn. 
These adventures constitute twelve legends connected with the 
countries into which the horse is. said to have wandered. In the 
seventh of them Arjuna is slain and beheaded by his own son 
Babhru-vahana in the city of Manipura, but restored to life by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of serpents in the 
under world. After the massacre at Prabhasa, Arjuna was sum- 
moned to Dwaraka by Krishna, and on his arrival he directed the 
residue of the people to leave the city. His strength now depart- 
ed from him ; he was advised by. Vyasa to abandon worldly con- 
cerns, and died with the other Pandavas on the Himdlaya moun- 
tains. His grandson Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu) succeeded to 
the Rdj of Hastindpura. 

Arsllsl)hll“The first division of the central portion of the 
lunar mansions. 

Arshs. ni8,rri8ig6~One of the eight modes of marriage des- 
cribed by Manu ; in which a father receives from a bridegroom one 
pairof kine, (a bull and a cow) or two pairs, for religious pur- 
poses, and then gives away his daughter in due form. This is the 
ceremony of the Eishis and probably prevailed amongst all the 
Vedie Aiyans. It furnishes proof of the distinction between the 
marriage rite of the Eishis and that of the Brahmans. No reli- 
gious qualification was required in the bridegroom, and the young 
mm simply obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kine. — WAeeter, 

Art S'~ According to the when 

rarasu Hama had recovered a large strip of territory from the 
ocean, on the Malayalam coast, he set apart certain fisheimen to 
ofiiciate as Bmhma,is to the rest of the people, and promised to 
come at their call. They, however, acted so as to displease him ; 
whereupon he disfranchised them, and called in a colony of pure 
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Brahmans from Hai KsMtram, to whom he delivered charge of 
the people, iu matters of rites and ceremonies. The fishermen had 
the title of “ half-brahmans.” — Taylor. 

Art’hanesvari— A form of Sim, and, on the left-hand half, is 
Pdrvati. This is doubtless an early hieroglyphic to convey a 
chaste notion of the union of the active deity, with passive matter i 
whence creation. 

Arthasadhak— The finance minister of Raja Dasaratha. 

Arthasastra— One of the eighteen principal branches of 
knowledge, viz., the science of Government as laid down first by 
Vrihaspati. 

Arugan— The name given by the Jains to the Supreme Being. 
The popular name of God is Jinan, or Jainan ; hence the appella- 
tion Jains. To this God one thousand and eight sacred names are 
ascribed; The attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, of omni- 
presence and infinite benevolence, are given to this deity. See 
Jains. 

Aruna— A celebrated son of Kasyapa and Vinata : and brother 
of Garuda the Jehtroyer of serpents. 

Arundhati— Daughter of Kai-dama, wife of Vasistha, evident- 
ly an allegorical personification of a religious rite. “One of the 
Pleiades and generally regarded as, the model of wifely excellence ; ” 
it is a small star close to the middle one in the tail of [frsa Major : 
and is said to have been the wife of Vasistha. A newly-married 
couple, amongst brahmans, have this star pointed out to them by the 
Puiohita, 01 Astrologer, and are directed to pay it obeisance. 

* One of tile seven Rishis of the second hfanwan- 

tara. By the seven Rishis we may often understand the constel- 
lation, Ursa Major, 

Arvavasu— One of the seven principal solar rays, that which 
supplies heat to the planet J upiter. 

.^yabhatta— A celebrated ancient Hindu astronomer. It is 
difficult to determine with accuracy when he lived, but Mr. 
Colebrooke thinks he flourished soon after the commencement of the 
Christian cia, or not later than the third or fourlli century. 
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Aryaka— A cowherd in the Sanscrit drama of the Toy-cart 
He^conspired against the weak and unpopular king- then upon the' 
th one a Ananti or Ougein. Aryaka is described as a man with 

a, r',. 1 breast and shoulders bi-awny 

as the hon s, his eyes a coppery red.’ He succeeded in obtaining 

possession of the throne. ® 

^ Aiyayhicluta-A celebrated Dravida Brahman who lived at 
Agrahara imthe 16th century of Salivahana ; his contemporaries 
considered him as an emanation of Siva, on account of his devotien- 

of 84 books on theology rhetoric and philosophy ; he died at Chil- 

lumbrum at the age of ninety, 

twelve Adityas in the Mauwantara of 

Languages-Aryavarta was the holy 
and of the brahmans, the country lying between the Hima- 
aya and^the Vindhya mountains, which was the ancient abode of 
the Hindus. In the north-western part of that region, in countries 

watered by the Saraswati, the earliest traditions of the brahmans 
place the ancestors of the Indian race. The name Aryan is now 
generally used to designate that ethnological division of man^^ 
otherwise called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic. No one now 
doubts that the brahmans of India belong to the same family, the 

Eurore°*Th'A civilized the whole of 

a weXn of two branches, an eastern and 

EZir i/ii comprehends the inhabitents of 

Europe with the exception of the Turks, Magyars, and Finns : 
the eastern comprehends the inhabitants of Armenia, of Persia 
of Afghanistan and Hindustan. The evidence on which a faS 
langui these nations is that of 

, traditional bistoiy,” says Max Muller “we 

J^hward toward the ‘ Seven Eivers’ (the Indus, the five r S 

oail! i t! S'’ has been 

called their home. That before that time they had been living " 

7 
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more northern regions, within, the same precincts with the ances- 
tors of the -Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans and Celts, ,1s 
a fact as firmly' established as that the Normans of William the 
Conqueror were the northmen of Scandinavia. , The eTideacfi of 
language is irrefragable, and it is the only pvidence worth ,listeoIiig 
to with -regard to ante-historical periods. It would have been next 
to impossible to discover any .traces of relationship between the 
swarthy natives of India and their conquerors, wiieOier Alexander 
or Clive, but for the testimony borne by language. What other 
evidence could have ■ reached back to times wlieii Greece was not 
'• peopled by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet tliese are tiie times 
of which we are speaking. What authority would have been strong 
enough to persuade the Grecian army, that their gods and their 
hero, ancestors were the same as those of King Poms, or to con- 
vince the English soldier that the same blood was running lo his 
veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese ? And yet there is 
not an English Jury now-a-days, which, after examining the hoary 
documents of language, would reject the 'claim of a common descent 
aud a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek and Teuton. 
Many words still live in India and in England, that huve witnessed 
the first separation of the northern and southerii Aryans, and these 
are witnesses not to be shaken by cross-examination. The terms 
for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, for dog and 
cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo- 
European idioms, are like the watchwords of soldiers. We chal- 
lenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he answer wirli the lips 
of a Greek, or German, or an Indian, we recognise him as one of 
ourselves. Though the hisloriau may shake his head, though the 
physiologist may doubt, and the poet scorn the idea, all must yield 
before the facts furnished by language. There a time when 
the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, tiie Slavonians, the Greeks 
and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together %vithin 

the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races. 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was the last to leave 
this common home, that he saw his brothers all depart towards the 
setting aun, and that then, (uniiiig- towards the south and the 
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east, he started alone in s-enmh ^ ~ ^ 

guage and in his grammar he 1 ' 

seems peculiar to each of the T P*‘«served something of what 
with the Greelc, and the ^ 

man seem to dilFer from all thr. > ^ ™ ^ and the Ger- 

lias carried off so lo.je a sl.oro oftL 
rrhether roote,g,.„„„, “»»o» 

to suppose that, thono^h oerhanc +1, ^ 1/ it is natural 

•h. .as.«,.„e .he »L. ™ 

•tend before” “1*10.7 u *^0“'' ■ “ feBoa, 

Asia and Europe. They have beeTT 

great drama of history, and have c«r .i in the 

the elements of active life with growth all 

They have perfected LcilTnd J f 

literature and worts of art the el *^®ir 

and the principles of philosolv "T“ i^ws of art, 

other and with Semitic and^Tura, ° struggle with each 

have become the rulers of histor ? nations 

to link all parts of tlm worfdl?:^ u ‘ their mission 

commerce and religion. Inl XV rt civilization, 

in his historical character. » ^OT represent the Aryan man 

conquered or drove before them”ls°t they 

the aboriginal inhabitants of the tZ H w, 

took for their guides the 4nein«I 

were led by them to new homes in their h and 

%s. It seems as if the gZ Jo Jt "‘‘J- 

wards closed for centuries their C T “ 
immigrations, while, at the same f against new 

Ocean kept watch over the it 
None of the great conqumts of 7 

Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus ,vhn ^‘’omiramis, 

^ who waged a kind of hnlf-nomadic war! 
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fare over Asia, Africa and Europe, md wliose names, traced fa 
etiaracters of blood, are still legible on_tiie .tbreshoH of bIstory, 
disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers. Left to them- 
selves ill' a world of their own, without a past, and without a 
future before them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. 
Struggles there must have been in India also. Old dynasties were 
destroyed, whole families annihilated, and new empires founded. 
Yet the inward life of the Hindu was not changed by these con- 
vulsions. His mind was like the lotus leaf after a shower of rain 
has passed over it ; his character remained the same, passive, medi- 
tative, quiet and full of faith.” — A Sanscrit Lp^ p, 16» 

Asamanj— The son and successor of Sagara ; he is thus 
described in the E4m^.yana : 

Prince Asamanj brought up with care, 

Scourge of his foes was made the heir. 

But liegemen’s boys he used to cast, 

To Sarju’s waves that hurried past, 

Laughing the while in cruel glee* 

Their dying agonies to see. 

This wicked prince who aye withstood 
The counsel of the wise and good, 

Who plagued the people in his hate, 

His father banished from the State ; 

His son, kind-spoken, brave and tali, 

Was Ansuman, beloved of alL”^ — Griffiths, 

Asanapricshana — The title of the fifth section of the Pan- 
cha Tantra ; meaning Inconsiderateness. 

Asamprajnata — Contemplation, in which reason is lost sight 
of; a complete restraint of the action of thougxib ; the last stage of 
mental abstraction ; in which even the reflection of his individual 
existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally one with the Supreme 
Being. 

Asana'—The third stage of Yoga. There are various postures 
in which the Yogi is directed to sit when he engages in meditation, 
Asana is that in which he crosses his legs underneath him, and 
lays hold of his feet on each side with his hands. 


Ash8idll3i — The name of a constellation. 

Ashahra The name of one of the lunar months in the Vedas. 

Ashtavakra~A brahman, who by a long course of religious 
penance, standing in water, and meditating on the eternal spirit, 
became a celebrated sage or Muni. He was deformed from his 
birth, and on one occasion he was laughed at by the Apsarasas, or 
divine nypiphs, on whom in consequence he denounced impreca- 
tions. The nymphs then endeavoured to appease him, and so far 
succeeded that he promised they should finaUy return to the sphere 
of the gods. 

Asikni— Tlie daughter of the patriarch Virana, wife of Bak- 
sha, the great father of mankind. 

Asipatravaaa— Sins punished in one of the Narakas or hells, 
of which twenty-eight are enumerated. ’ 

Asit— The son of Eaja Dhruvasandhi, of the solar race ; his 
career is thus described in the Eamayaua : 

“ Asit had warfare, fierce and hot, 

With rival kings in many a spot, 

Haihayas, Talajanghas styled. 

And Sasivaindhus, sti ong and wild, 

XiOng time he strove, but forced to yield. 

Fled from his kingdom and the field. 

With his tv^o wives away he fled 
Where high Himalaya lifts his head. 

And, all his wealth and gloiy past. 

He paid the dues of Fate at Griffiths. 

Asitanga,— Thename ofone of the eight Bhairavas, or inferior 

manifestations of some portion of Siva. 

Aslesha— A lunar mansion in Airdvati, the third vithi of the 

nortlierii Avasttana. 

Asmita— Selfishness, one of the five afflictions of the Patan- 

juio phiiosopliy. 

Asoka— A king of Magadha, patron of Buddhism. Thi s king, 

IS the most celebrated of any in the annals of the Buddhists. In 
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, the commencement of his, reign he followed the'BraiimaEieal 
bat became a convert' to that of Buddha^ and a zealous eaeoiirager 
of it. “ He is said to have maintained in liis palace 64^000 
dhist priests, and. to have erected 84,000 coIiiiiiDs or topes tlirough* 
o.at . India; A great convocation of Buddhist priests was held In 
the eighteenth year of his reign which .was, foilowetl by missions 
to Ceylon and other places. According to Buddhist chronoic^gy 
he ascended the throne 218 years aftet' the death of Biidtlha, 
B.'c., 325. As the grandson of Chandragiipta, however, he riiiist 
have been sometime subsequent to this. The duration of las 
reign was 36 years, bringing it dow.n to b. c. 230. A mmiljer of 
very curious inscriptions in columns and rocks, by a Bmldhist 
prince, in an ancient form of letter, and the Pali language, exist 
in India,' and some of them refer to Greek princes, who can 
be- no other than members of the Seleucidan and Ptolemaic 
.dynasties, and are probably ^ Antiochus the Great, and Ptolemy 
Energetes, Kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter part of the 
third century before Christ — Frofessor Wilson* 

Asokavarddhana — Another name for Asdka. 

Asramas— A condition of life ; orders;”* when the youth has 
been invested with the sacred thread, he is dliigoDtlj to prosecute 
the study of the Vedas in the house of his preceptor, with an atten- 
tive spirit and leading a life of continence. 

Asti— The wife of Kan'sa, and daughter of Jaiisandlia, king of 
Magadha. 

Astika — A brahman whose father had practised great anste* 
rities, bathed in all the holy tanks, and abstained from matrimony, 
with his body dried up by fasting, he wandered hither and thither, 
till he accidentally came to a hollow place in which he perceived 
men hanging over an abyss. Their heads were downwards and 
suspended by a straw at which a rat was gnawing. Inquiring who 
they were he discovered that they were his own ancestors. These 
wretched men tell him that they are thus suspended because their 
posterity, who should have been the means of ensuring their bliss, 
had perished ; and the one living- descendant, whose son might 
ha%'c done so, was entirely given up to aiisierilies, and did not 
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The ascetic tells them that Ac is that one descendant 
The ancestors entreat him to many and have a son who would 
release them. He promises to do what they desire, but will only 
u^arjy a girl whose parents give her to him willingly. At W h 
m the forest. Vasuki, king of serpents, offered him his sistei a 

all the giants and demons who composed the enemies of the 
gods, and the inhabitants of Patdia j and a special designation for a 

mZ V Zr? BralL’s thigh 

u, p. 40), and to be the sous of Kasyapa, by Diti and 

oSr so t! personifications 

of hgh , so the Asuras were probably those of darkness j and the 

original Idea of the existence of malignaiu and terrible beings may 
thus be teaced to the fear that man experiences in darkness, from 
the conviction that he is surrounded by creatures which he cannot 
see, in snort, ghosts or goblins. “ (The word is derived from « 
piivative, or rather negative, and sum, ‘a deity,’) XI, 22.”—^ C 
Thompson. In the Pui-anas the aborigines ai-e described under the 

Mel being giants and cannibals, 

and of course very repulsive. « The word Asura has a very interest- 
ing history. In classical Sanscrit it only means a demon j apd this 
meaning occurs occasionally evci.iu the early books of thT Pig 
eda, apd often the later tenth. In the Atharva Veda it occur! 
veiy often in this sense, and the Brahmanas are' never tired of 
beginning their legends with the phrase ra eshu lokeshu 

samuyatanta, ‘the gods and asuras contended in these worlds ’ 
Lut i„ ,1, . mg Vod.' il» ™.d I„. n. ,.oh evil ae«.i.g, 

and It appears to have been originally derived from as ‘ to be’ with 

* Mrs. Manning, from Fragments du Mahabharata, Par. T. Pavie. 



the affix ura (a-sui'a), and to have meant ‘ living,’ ‘spiritual’ Bat 
in later times asura acquired a malevolent meaning, just as the 
Greek sainotv ; and even in the great epics, the Ramiyana and the 
Mahabharata, we find anew word sura, coined to express the good 
deities. Henceforth sura and asura play the same parts iu the 
legends which had once been played by deva and asura ; and a 
new legend is invented for an etymology, the suras beiag those 
heavenly beings who shared the liquor of immortality, (s^^ra) while 
those who were excluded became the aswras.” — Quarterly Review, 
July ISIO, p. 202. 

Asura-marriage— The fifth mode of marriage mentioned by 
Manu, in which the bridegroom gives as much wealth as he can 
afford to the damsel and her kinsmen, and then takes her according 
to his own pleasure. 

Asvalayana— A distinguished author, w'ho lived about 350 
B. c. He was the pupil of Saunaka and the predecessor of K4t- 
yayana. He was one of the writers of the Kalpa-sutras which teach 
the mode of performance of sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas : and 
the authoi- of the Grihya Sutras, or rules for household rites. 

Asvamedha— The Sacrifice of a Horse. This forms the sub- 
ject of the Bharata of Jaimini. The sacrifice was an affair of great 
importance. It was of a politico-religious character. Any one claim- 
ing to be a supreme ruler, announced his intention of celebrating a 
horse sacrifice. A horse was selected and then turned loose to go 
whither it pleased : only being followed by armed men. If any 
other potentate contested the claim, he endeavoured to seize the 
horse ; and there is much of Romance on this topic. If the armed 
men came back unconquered, and the horse with them, the sacrifice 
was conducted on a great, and most expensive scale. The flesh of 
the sacrifice was eaten, or burnt ; the latter is the usual statement. 
The Aswamedha, performed a hundred times, raised the sacrificer 
to a level with Indra. 

Asvapati— (Lord of Horses). 1, The Rija of Kekaya, and 
father of Maharaja Dasaratha’s wife Kaikeyi ; 2, An ancient riia, 
the fathex' of Savitri, q. v. 
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Asvini— A lunar asterism in Nagavitlu, tlie first vithi in the 
northern Avasthana. 

Asvins “ Xlie Asvius seem to have been a puzzle even to the 
oldest Indian commentators." (Jlf«e>.) Professor Eoth says “ they 
ai’e the earliest bringers of light in the morning shy, %yho in their 
chariot hasten onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for 
her.” 

“ It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a character so 
little defined, and so difficult to identify, as the Asvins, should 
have been the objects of so enthusiastic a worship as appears from 
the numerous hymns dedicated to them in the Rig Veda, to have 
been paid to them in ancient times. The reason may liave been 
that they were hailed as the precursors of retuiming day, after 
aie darkness and dangers of the night. In some passages they are 
represented as being, like Agni, the chasers away of evil spirits. 

“ The Asvins are said to be young ancient, beautiful, honey- 
hued, lords of lustre, bright, of a golden brilliancy, agile, fleet as 
thought, swift as young falcons, possessing many forms, wearing 
lotus garlands, strong, mighty, terrible, possessed of wondrous 
powers, and profound in wisdom.”— JfwiV, 0. S. T.lvol. v., p. 240. 

“ The following are a few of the modes in which the divine 
power of the Asvins is declared in different hymns to have been 
manifested for the deliverance of their votaries. 

“ When the sage Cbyavana had grown old and had been forsaken, 
they divested him of his decrepit body, prolonged his life and 
restored him to youth. 

“ In the same way they renewed the youth of Kali after he had 
grown old-; and when Vispala’s leg had been cut off in battle like 
the wing of a bird, the Asvins are.said to have given her an iron 

one insteacL ’ ' 

The j restored Pardvjir (or an outcast), who was blind and 
lanie, to sight and the power of walking. 

^(Finally to say nothing of the succours rendered to numerous 
other persons, the Asvins did not confine their benevolence to 
human beings, but are also celebrated as having rescued from 
ihe jaws of a wolf a quail by which they were invoked. 
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“The Asv'ins are worshipped with uplifted hands, and supplicated 
fora variety of blessings, for long life, and for deliverance from 
calamities, for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of enemies, 
preservation of the worshippers themselves, of their houses and 
cattle. No calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the man 
whose chariot they place in the va,u”— Ibid, p. 249 . 

Professor Goldstiicker writes, “ The myth of the Asvins is, in 
my opinion, one of that class of myths in which two distinct 
elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, have gradually 
become blended into one. It seems necessary, thei’efore, to sepa- 
rate the.se two elements in order to arrive at an understandino- 
of the myth. The historical or human element in it, I believe, is 
represented by those legends which retCr to the wonderful cures 
effected by the Asvins, and to their performances of a kindred 
sort ; the cosmical element is, that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects both seems to be tiie mysterious- 
ness of the nature .and effects of the phenomena of light, and of 
the healing art at a remote antiquity. That there might have 
been some horsemen or warriors of great renown who inspired 
their contemporaries with awe by their wonderful deeds, and more 
especially by their medical skill, appears to have been also the 
opinion of some old commentators mentioned by YSska, for some 
‘ legendary writers,’ he says, tooh them for ‘ two kings, per- 
formers of holy acts and this view seems likewise borne out by 
the legend in which it is narrated that the gods refused the 
Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground that they had been 
on too lamiliar terms with men. It would appear then that these 
Asvins, like the Eibhus, were originally renowned mortals, who, 
in the course of time, were translated into the companionship of 
the gods ; and it may be a matter bf importance to investigate 
whether, besides this a pnorj view, there are further grounds of a 
linguistic or grammatical character for assuming that the hymns 
containing the legends relating to these human Asvins are pos- 
teiior or otherwise to those descriptive of the cosmical gods of the 
same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter of 
doubt, for the view of some commentators— recorded by Ydska.— 
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accordiiig to wliicli they were identified with Micaveu and earth,’ 
appears not to be coontenanced by any of the passages known to 
us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this point, since asva^ 
the horse, literally, ^the pervader,’ is always the symbol of the 
luminous deities, especially of the sun. The difficulty, however, is 
to determine their position amongst these deities and to harmonize 
with it the oilier myths connected with them. I may hero, how- 
ever, first observe that, though Yaska records opinions which 
identify the Asvins with ‘day and night,’ and ‘sun and moon,’ 
the passage relied upon by Professor Both to prove that Yaska 
himself identified them with Indra and Aditya (tiic sun),- does not 
bear out any such conclusion. For the passage in question, as I 
understand it, means : ‘their time is after the (latter) half of the 
night when the (spaces) becoming light is resisted (by darkness) ; 
for the middlemost Asvin (between darkness and light) slmres in 
darkness, whilst (the other), who is of a solar nature (Adilya); 
shares in light.’ There is this verse relating to them : ‘ In 
nights,’ etc. Nor does Durga, the commentator oii Yaska, 
attribute to the latter the view which Professor Both ascribes to 
him. His words, as I interpret them, are : ‘ their time is after the 
(latter) half of the night when the (spaces) becoming light is 
resisted,’ (means) when, after the (latter) half of the night, 
darkness intersected by light makes an effort against light, that is 

the time of the Asvins .Then the nature of the middlemost 

(between them) is a share in that darkness which penetrates into 
light ; and the solar one (aditya) assumes that nature which is a 
share in the light penetrating into, darkness. These two are the 
middlemost and the uppermost : this is the teacher’s (L e„ Yaska’s) 
own opinion, for, in order to substantiate it, he gives as an instance 
ilie verse ‘ Vasdtishii sma, ’ ” etc. 

“ To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of Yaska 
that the Asvins represent the transition from darkness to light, 
when the intermingling of both produces that inseparable duality 
expressed by the twin nature of these deities. And this interpre- 
tation, I hold, is the best that am be given of the character of the 
cosmical Asvim, It agrees with the epithets by which they are 
invoked; and with the relationship in which they are placed. They 




are young, yet also ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, etc. ; and their 
negative character the result of the alliance of light with dark- 
ness— is, I believe, expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by 
the two neptives in the compound nasatya (na-|-a-sa<ya), thouo-h 
their positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis of 
“ enemies, or diseases, to dasra. and by the sense of nasatya, not 
UD-true, i. e., truthful. They are the parents of Pushan, the sun ; 
or they precede the rise of the sun j they are the sons of the sky, 
and again the sons of Vivasvat and Saranyn. Vivasvat, I believe, 
here implies the firmament ‘ expanding’ to the sight through tlio 
approaching light ; and though Saranyn is to Professor Miillerone 
of the deities which are forced by him to support his dawn-theoiy, 
it seems to me that the etymology of the word, and the character 
of the myths relating to it, rather point to the moving air, or the 
daik and cool air, heated, and therefore set in motion, by the 
approach of the rising sun. The Asvins are also the husbands or 
the friends of Sorya, whom I take for the representative of the 
weakest manifestation of the sun ; and I believe that Sayana is 
right when, by the sister of the Asvins, he understands Ushas, the 
dawn. The mysterious phenomenon of the inteimingling of dark- 
ness— which is no longer complete night— and of light-lwhich is 
not yet dawn-seems to agi-ee with all these conceptions, and with 
the further detail's of a cosmical nature, which ai-e so fully given 
hi the preceding paper.”— p. 255 - 7 . 

AtaJa— The first of the seven regions of Pataia,— below the 
earth— ten thousand yojanas in extent— the soU of Atala is white, 
and the place is embellished with magnificent palaces. 

Atarva— One of the fifteen teachers of the school of Faiasa- 
neyi or white Yajush. ■' 

Atharva Veda The name of the fourth of the four Vedas 
created from the northern mouth of Brahma. It was arranged by 
VyAsa. The illustrious sage Sumanta taught this Veda to his 
pupil Kabandha, who made it two-fold. The principal subjects of 
^fiorence in the Sanliitas of the Atharva Veda, are the five 
Kapas or ceremonials. “As to the internal character of the 
tharva hymns, it may be said of them, as of the tenth book of the 
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Eik| tliat they are tlie productions of another and a later peiiodj 
and the expressions of a different spirit, from that of the earlier 
hymns in the other Veda. , In the latter, the gods are approached 
with reyerentlai awe, indeed, but with love and confidence also | 
a worship' is paid them that exalts the offerer of it 5 the demons, 
embraced under the 'general name Edhshasas^ are objects of horror, 
whom the gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the Atharva 
are regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose 
wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried, for it knows 
a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
addresses itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The mantra^ prayer, which in 
the older Veda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather the 
tool of superstition ; it wrings from the unwilling hands of the 
gods the favours which of old their good-will to men induced them 
to grant, or by simple magical power obtains the fulfilment of the 
utterer’s wishes. The most prominent characteristic feature of 
the Atharva is the multitude of incantations which it contains ; 
these are pronounced either by the person who is himself to be 
benefited, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, and are directed 
to the procuring of the greatest variety of desirable ends ; most 
frequently, perhaps, long life, or recovery from grievous sickness, 
is the object sought 1 then a talisman, such as a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant endowed with 
marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external means of the 
cure ; farther, the attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the 
downfall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of 
petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald 
pate. There are hymns, too, in which a single rite or ceremony 
is taken up and exalted, somewhat in the same strain as the Soma 
in the Pavamanya hymns of the Eik. Others of a speculative 
mystical character are not wanting ; yet their number is not so 
great as might naturally be expected, considering the develop- 
ment which the Hindu religion received in the periods follow- 
ing after that of the primitive Veda. It seems in the main that the 
Atharva is of popular rather than of priestly origin ; that in 
making the transition from the Yedic to modern times, it forms an 
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intermediate step, rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions 
of the ignorant mass,, thaE to the sublimated pantheism of the 
Brahmans.” — Whiimy<^ 

It has been surmised (Muller’s Ancient Smucrii Literature^ 
p. 447, ff.) that the hymns of the Atharva Veda ^ formed an addi- 
tional part of the sacrifice from a very early time, and tlmt they 
were chiefiy intended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during the sacriflee.’ This is possible ; 
but the great importance which the adherents of this Veda them- 
selves attach to it, is founded on other considerations than these* 
They argue, as appears from the treatise Atharvanarahasya^ 
mentioned above, that the three other Vedas enable a man to fulfil 
the dharma^ or religious law, but that the Atharva helps him to 
attain mbksha^Qv eternal bliss. This doctrine is laid down, for 
instance, in the Chulika Upanishad of this Veda, when it says : 
' Those Brahmans and others who know the science of the (neuter) 
Brfihmau continued in the Brahma Veda, became merged in 
Brahman 5’ and it is likewise inferred from other passages in the 
Sdimaka Bralimand. The name of Brahma Veda itself, by which 
this Veda is also frequently called, is therefore explained by them, 
not as implying the Veda which belongs to the province of the 
priest Brahman, but the Veda which contains the mysterious 
doctrine of Brahman, the supreme spirit, into wdiich the human 
soul becomes finally absorbed. It is probable, therefore, that the 
very uselessness of the Atharva Veda for sacrificial purposes, and 
the reluctance which w'as felt to base its sanctity merely on its 
incantations and spells, invested it, in the mind of its followers, 
with a spiritual character, which was then fully developed In the 
numerous Upauisliads (q. v.) now connected with it if ««*?•. 

Professor Miillcr, in his Ancient Sanscrit Literature, has given 
the following hymn from the Atharva Veda, of which the Quar- 
terly Review says, wc know of no passage in Vcdlc lilcraiure 
which approaches its simple sublimity — 

The Great one who rules over these worlds beholds all as if he 
were close by. When any one thinks that he cloaks a thing, the 
Gods know it ail 
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^ They know every one who stands or walks or glides along' 
secretly oi* withdraws into his house or into any hiding place. What- 
' ever two persons sitting together devise, Varuna the king knows it 
as the third, 

> This earth too is Varuna the king’s, and that vast sky whose 
ends are far off. The two oceans are Varuua’s loins ; he resides too 
in this little pool. 

*He who should Hee far beyond the sky, would not there escape, 
from Varuna the king ; his messengers from heaven traverse tills 
world, thousand-eyed they look beyond this earth. 

^ King Varuna sees all, — what is within and beyond heaven and 
earth ; the winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him .5 he 
moves all these things as a gamester his dice. 

* May all thy destructive nooses, 0 Varuna, which are cast 
sevenfold and threefold, bind him who speaks falsehood, and pass 
by him who speaks truth,’ ” 

Atharvaa — A priest w^ho is considered to have obtained the 
fire from heaven, and who in the course of Mythological personifi- 
cation appears as a Prajdpati or father of all beings, as the inspired 
author of the fourth or Atharva Veda, as the eldest son of Brahma 
to whom Brahma revealed the Brahma vidya, or knowledge of 
God ; and at a later period as the same as Angiras. 

Atiiarvan— A distinguished sage, the generator of fire, and 
producer of Agui. Atharvan is mentioned as the earliest institutor 
of sacrifice. Atharvan w’^as the first “who by sacrifices opened up 
paths; then the friendly Sun, the upholder of ordinances, was 
produced.^ 

Atharvas — -A class or even caste of priests, %vho had secrets 
which they were prohibited from divulging ; they were the 
spiritual guides of their nation, and none but the son of a priest 
could become a priest— -a rule which the Parsis still maintain.t 

Atiratra — ^A form of sacrifice created from the western mouth 
of Brahma, along with the Sama Veda. It is a division of the 


* Muir, 0 . S. T., vol. 1, p. 169. 
t Muir, O. S. T,, voi. 3. p. 293. 
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service of the Jyotislitoma, the fifth part, or Somasaththa, and 
means litei'ally, lasting through the night. 

Atiratra — One of tlie ten noble sons of Chaksluisha. V. P., 
p. 98. 

Atma — A name of Vishnu, who has many appellations. 

Atma — Soul, living soul, animating catiu’e and existing before 
it : “the highest object of their religion was to restore that bond 
by which their own self, (atma) was linked to the eternal self 
(paramdtman) ; to recover that unity which had been clouded and 
obscured by .the magical illusions of reality ; by the so called 
Maya of creation .” — Max Muller. 

Atri A prajapati, one of the mind-engendered progeny of 
Brahma, with a form and faculties derived from his corporeal 
nature. One of the nine brahmans celebrated in the Pur^nas. 
He was married to Anusfiya (charity), one of the twenty-four 
daughters of Dakslia. When Atri w'as plunged,, by the malice 
and arts of evil spirits, into a gloomy and burning abyss, the Asvins 
“ speedily came to his assistance, mitigated the heat with cold, and 
supplied him with nutriment, so that his situation became tolerable, 
if not agreeable, till they eventually extricated Mm from his peril- 
ous position.” (0. S. T.,vol. v, p. 247.) The son of Atri was 
Soma (the xhoon), whom Brahma installed as the sovereign of 
plants, of brahmans, and of the stars. 

Attapa — The name of the nineteenth heaven of Buddhism. 
Aurva— A sage, the grandson of Bhrigu. When the sons of king 
Kritaviiya persecuted and slew" the childten of Bhrigu, to recover 
the wealth which their father had lavished upon them, they destroy- 
ed even the children in the womb. One of the women, of the race of 
Bhngu, in order to preserve her embryo, secreted it in her thigh 
(uru), whence the child in his birth w'as named Aurva ; from his 
wrath proceeded a flame that threatened to destroy the world ; 
but at the persuasion of his ancestors he cast it into the ocean, where 
it abode with the face of a horse. Aurva was afterwards religious 
preceptor to Sagara, and bestowed upon him the Agueydslram, or 
fiery weapon with which he conquered the tribes of barbarians, who 


liadiEvaded his patrimonial possess-ions. The duties .and ceremonies ' 
of various csastes and classes were explained by Aurva to Sagara and 
may be seen in tiie.V* P.j Book III, C hapters ’VIII ■ to X VI 
inclusive. It is said that Aurva earnestly • longed for 'a son, and 
lliat Atri gave his children to^him, but afterwards felt very Jonely 
and weak. 

ATailti— “The ancient name of Ujein in Central India, where 
the. scene is laid of -the popular domestic drama named' ■Mrich-’ 
chhakato, or Toy Cart, 

Arnttama,. or Att 1 imi~The name of the third Maiio, a 
descendant from Priyavrata. 

Avalokita — A disciple -of Kamandaki in the drama ‘of the 
Toy Cart. 

Avantyas— -One of the live great divisions of the Haikaya tribe. 
The Avantyas were in Ujein, and preceded the Rajput tribes by 
whom that country is now occupied. There are still vestiges of 
tliera.rr Eajasthan, /, 39. 

Avarant— From Avarana, screening or surrounding ; the 
name of a division of the sect of Ramanujas who prepare their 
own meals and eat in the strictest privacy : “ they must not eat in 
cotton garments, but having bathed must put on woollen or silk ; 
all the Ramanujas cook for themselves, and should the meal during 
this process, or whilst they are eating, attract even the looks of a 
stranger, the operation is instantly stopped and the viands huriod 
in the ground.”—,^. li. Wilso7i, Foil, p. 39. In the Jain system 
the live Avarauas mean the difficulties in acquiring as many grada- 
tions of holy or divine wisdom. 

Ayasarpini — The Jains divide time into two cycles or ages, 
viz., the Utasarpini and the Avasarpini time. The Avasarpini time, 
has six stages, viz., super-good time, good time, good-bad time, bad- 
good time, bad-time, and super-bad time. The stage in which we 
now live is the hfth, the bad time. Avasarpini means the age of 
decrease. 

AvastliaiiaE “"The name of the divisions of the sun’s course, 
which are three, viz., Airavatav(northei'n), Jaradgavu (southern), 
and Vaiswanara (central). 
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Avatar-^A descent, espeeiaiij of a deity from heaven ; an incar- 
natioD, or birth, 'Professor Wilson states that the Tedas tlliide 

occasionally to the avatai’S of Vishnu. The story of the Bamiyana 
and Mahdblidrata' turns wholly upon the 'doctriEe of mcarnatioiis. 
Ail the chief dramatis personm of the poems, being impersonations 
' of -gods and demi-gods- and celestial spirits. In the Purinas, Siva 
and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the -sole objects- 
that claim the homage of the Hindus. In native books tie most 
frequent references are to the ten avatars of Vishnu, vk 

1. — The Matsya, or Fish avatar, undm* which fom, -Vishnu 
preserved Manu the ancestor of the present human race, during a 
universal deluge. 

2. — The Kdrma or Tortoise avatar. 

3. — The Vardhu or Boar avatar. 

4. — The Nara Simha or Man-lion avatar. 

d.—The Vamana or Dwarf avataiv 

6. -“Tfae Bhargava or Parasu BIma. 

7. — The Kama Chendra or Kddanda Edma. 

8. — As Krishna i this is the most celebrated of his avatars, 
in which he is supposed to have been completely Incarnate. 

9. -- As Buddha, The brahmans consider Buddha to have 
been a delusive incarnation of Vishnu, assumed by him to induce 
the Asuras to abandon the Vedas, by which they lost their 
supremacy. 

10.-- -The White Horse, (yet future) an account of each will be 
found under the separate heads. 

AvicM— One of the twenty-eight Narakas or hells enumerated 
in the V. P, They are all said to be situated beneath the earth and 
beneath the waters, 

Avidya— Ignorance. One of the five afflictions of the Patan- 
jalu philosophy. 

Aweyar— “In former times, there existed among the Tamil 
people seven distinguished sages, of whom four were women and 
three men. Among them Avveyar and Tiruvalluvar were the 
most celebrated. Bespecting the other five, but Httie is known 
either of their lives or their writings. 


Tlie parMcukrs given respecting Avvejar too, are sO' fabulous 
and so- variously related in different boots, that it is quite impoS“ 
sible to come to any true and satisfactory 'results. I shall attempt 
to state such results as far as I can, and refer the reader for speci- 
mens of the hative biography to the history of Kabilar, and to the 
extract translated from the Scanda Purdnam as given in the Jsmiie 
Researches, 

Avveyar most probably flourished in the reigns of the three cele- 
brated kings, TJkkiraperuvarithi Pandian and the monarchs of the 
Seran and Sorhan kingdoms who were his contemporaries. In her 
history as still transmitted by oral tradition, there are many refer- 
ences to these kings, and to the fabulous miracles she performed 
before them. Her father seems to have been a Brahman and her 
mother an outcast, who were united to each other without being 
aware of the wide difference in their cast. Afterwards however, 
on finding it out, the Brahman determined as the only condition on 
which they should live together, 'that any children who might be 
born to them should be deserted immediately on their birth. 
Avveyar was their second female child, and was born, reared, and 
educated at a village, inhabited byPanars. (The business of the 
Panars was to attend on kings and celebrate their praises. But 
the race is now almost extinct.) 

** If we may judge from her character and writings^ Avveyar was 
educated by a Panar with' great care and talent. One thing is very 
evident, she must have possessed eminent natural abilities. From 
the numerous fables respecting her, we may gather that she was 
not only clever but that she exerted herself to do good. The 
excellent moral maxims she has left, tend for the most part to 
the promotion of good sentiments and good conduct. 

principal productions now extant are as follows : Atthi- 
chuvadiKondre-V&than, Muthur4 (or Vakkunddn), Kal-Vali, Kalvi- 
Orluk-kam, Avve-K4rao, Avyd-Kovl, Pilaiyar-Agaval, Ganapathi- 
Asiria-Virutham, and a number of detached verses ; but probably 
some of hW productions have been lost : she is reputed to have 
been very clever in chemistry and medicine, and to have discovered 
the fabled panacea (or Ka)p&)'^y eating which she lived to the age 
of240ycar§, 
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, fame became widelj spread abroadj -and wbereTer sbe weatj 
kmgs aad- aob!es, -the learned and 4be ignorantj alike snowed her 
tile’ highest respect. ■ 

Her productions are universally -read. Some of them,, are not 
duly among the very first reading books put into the hands of 
children- in almost every Tamil, school, but are also greatly and 
deservedly esteemed ” — Svgden. 

Avyaya-^A name of Purusha or spirit, it means iaeonsuinable, 

Awiha — The name of the eighteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Ayaiia— A period of six months, two Ayanas compose a year. 
The southern Ayana is a night and the northern a day of the gods. 
Twelve thousand divine years, each composed of such days, con- 
stitute the period of four Yugas, or ages. The word is also used 
in the sense of hemisphere 5 the uttara-ayana is the apparent course 
of the sun through the northern signs, and the dakshanayana is the 
southerly course ; hence the northern and southern hemispheres 
appear to correspond with the two ayanas. 

Ayatayama — Texts of the Yajur-veda, revealed to Yojnawal- 
kya by the sun in the fom of a horse : the Texts thus imparted 
were unknown to Vaisampayana. 

Ayati — One of the descendants of the daughters of Daksim 
who were married to the Eishis. Lakshmi the brida of Ylshiiu 
was the daughter of Bhrigu by Kayati. They had also two sons, 
Dhatri'and Vidhatri, who married the two daughters of the illus- 
trious Meru, Ayati and Niiyati ; and had by them each a son 
named Prana and Mrikanda* 

Ayodliya— The modern Oude, which is situated on the river 
Sarayu, tiie modern Oogra, about three hundred and fifty miles to 
the south-east of Delhi. In the present day the city of Ayodhya 
has disappeared, and little is to be seen of the ancient' site beyond 
a shapeless heap of ruins, a mass of rubbish and jungle wliicli 
stictclics along the southern bank of the G'Ogra river. But in 
olden time this city was one of the largest and most magnificent in 
Hindustan, and its memory is still preserved in every quarter of 
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the IndiaE peEksala. Its geographical position is highly signifi- 
cant of the progress of Aryan invasion between two great epochs* 
namely* that of the war of Biiarata, and that of the birth of Rama® 
In. the ' Mahi Bharata the Aryans had apparently advanced no 
further towards the south -Oast than the neighbourhood of DelM i 
but in the Bamayana they seem to have established a large ahd 
substantial Raj in the very centre of Hindustan, and to have 
founded a metropolis which must ever be famous- in the ancient 
History of India.’^ — - Wheeler. 

The Eamayana gives the following description of Ayodhja : 
“The city of Ayodhya was full of people, and every one was 
healthy and happy, and every one was- well fed upon the best of 
rice ; and every merchant in that city had storehouses filled with 
jewels from every quarter of the earth. The Brahmans constantly 
kept alive the sacrificial fire, and were deeply read in the Vedas 
and Veclangas, and were endowed with every excellent quality ; 
they were profusely generous, and were filled with truth, zeal and 
compassion, equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions 
were under perfect control. All these Brahman sages had three 
classes of disciples ; first, the youths who served them as servants 
serve their masters ; then the students -who were receiving instruc- 
tion ; and then the Brahm^cliaris 'who maintained themselves and 
their preceptors by collecting alms. Next to the Brahmans were . 
the Kshatriyas, wdio were all wai’riors, and were constantly exer- 
cised in the practice of arms in the presence of the Maharaja. 
After these were the Yaisyas, or merchants, who sold goods of 
evejy description, and who came from every corner of the earth. 
Last of all %vere the Sudras, who were ever engaged in devotion to 
the gods, and in the service of the Brahmans, Besides these there 
were jewellers and artificers, singing men and dancing women, 
charioteers and footmen, potters and smiths, painters and oilmen, 
sellers of flowers, and sellers of betelnut. In all that city of well- 
fed and happy people, no man was without learning, or practised a 
calling that did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a 
mean habitation, or was without kinsmen. There w^ere no misers, 
nor liars, noi: thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor swindlers, nor boasters ; 
none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or who lived at 
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another’s expense j and no man who had not abundance of children, 
or who lived less than a thousand years.” 

Ayomukha— One of the sons of Kasyapa by Danu, hence 
termed a Ddnava, 

Ayuaveda— Medical science, as taught by Dhanwantari, 

Ayus — The eldest son of Vikrama and Urvasi ; Vikramorvasi, 
or the Hero and the Nymphs, is the title of a second drama attril 
bated to Kdliddsa. Urvasi was one of the nymphs of heaven, and 
when love for the king induced her to dwell on earth, she had 
been warned that so soon as the king should see a son of hers she 
must return. From fear of this she kept her infant’s birth con- 
cealed. Ayus was not seen by his father until he had grown up 
and was brought from the hennitage of the Rishi Chyavana. 
His inauguration as vice king then took place in circumstances of 
great spiendour. The rite being concluded a chorus was heard 
without, invoking blessings upon Ayus— ~ 

‘‘ Son of the monarch the universe filling, 

Son of the god of the mist-shedding night, 

Son of the sage, whom the great Brahma | wiiiing, 

Called, with creation, to life and to light ” 

J. md M. J., p, 205. 

AyutaytlS— *A descendant of the Kuru princes : also a king 
of Magadha, the name of otfe of the future kings of Magadhaas 

enumerated in the Y. F., p. 465 , 


' Bal}liro.-T0«ll8«Uia — The son of Arjnna by his wife Chitiingadaj 
daughter of the EAja of Manipura, Arjuna dwelt at Manipura 
for three years, and then according to previous arrangements took 
leave of his wife and son. When Babhru-vahana came of age and 
ascended the throne he is described as without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. His country was rich and prosperous ; his subjects 
virtuous, contented and happy. In the seventh adventure of the 
horse of Aijuna it is said that the horse was seized by Babhru- 
v4hana when it approached the city of Manipura, but on discover- 
ing that it belonged to his father Arjuna he restored the horse 
with many demonstrations of affection and respect. Arjuna how- 
ever considered that his son should not have restored the horse 
without a battle, and attributed it to cowardice, ■which led to a 
contest in which Arjuna was slain : when the tidings reached 
Chitringada she wished to ascend a funeral pile. Arjuna was how- 
ever restored to life again. 

Badari — ^An extensive forest near Benares, celebrated as the 
scene of many mythical austerities. Krishna is said to have stood 

on the spacious Badari a hundred years with his arms aloft, on 
one foot, subsisting on air.” (0. S. T., Ydl. iv). Of Arjuna it is 
said, “ Thou wast Nara in a former body, and with Narayana for 
thy companion didst perform dreadful austerity at Badari for many 
myriads of years.” (0. S. T., Vol. iv, p. 196). 

Badravati— A city about fifty miles from Hastindpur, from 
which Bhima forcibly brought away the horse for the great 
Aswamedha sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, after the great 
war. 

Badl^i — There are twenty-eight kinds of badhas, which in the 
Sankya system mean imperfections or disabilities, as defects of the 
senses, blindness, deafness, &c., defects of intellect, as incapacity, 
ignorance, &c., and moral defects, as stubbornness, discontent, &c. 
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^ Balikali, Bahkala, Bashkali— One of the arrangers of the 
.Vedas. Paila divided the Rig Veda, and gave the two Saiiliitas,. 
or collections of^ijmns, to'Indrapramati and to Baslikali*. , Bash- 
kali sub-divided Ms Sanbita ■ into fooFy wliidi ' lie gave to ills 
disciples Bandhe, Agnim^thara, Ysilnawalka and Parisara ; and 
they taught these secondary shootS' from the primitive branch* 

Bahugara-^A descendant of Furuj' son of Bodyemna: called 
■ Bahn vidha in the A gni and Matsya Pumnas. ■ 

Baiuia— -1, The name of one, of the Prajapatisy V. P.^ p* 50;:; 
2, the- name of a Prince killed by Abhimanyo, (Linga. Ptirana) ; 
and dj the name of one of the rivers enumerated in the V. P.^ p* 183. 

Balmlaswa — The last but one of the kings of MitliiM* His 
, son was Kriti, with whom terminated the family of Janaka. 

Bahtipiltra — A Prajapati who married two daughters of 

Daksha, their children were the four lightnings^ enumerated In 
Astrological works as brown, red, yellow and white ; portending 
severallys wind, heat, rain, famine. 

■. Balilirapa—One of the eleven Riidras, or lords of the three 
worlds. 

Bahwaswa— Son of Mudgala, and father of'Divodasa and 
Ahalya. 

Bajiaraaa— One of the eight ■ branches of Medical Science 
which treats of the use of aphrodisiacs. 

Balabhadra—See Balarama. 

. Balakhilyas— Pigmy sages, no bigger than a joint of the 
thumb, chaste, pious, resplendent as the snn, whose chariot they 
constantly surround. The wife of the sage' Kratu Samiati, brought 
forth the sixty thousand B^lakhiiyas ; another account says they 
were produced from the hair of Brahma. V. P. 

Balatama— An incarnation of a white hair of Brahma, born as 
the son of Vasndeva ; by Devaki, but was transferred from the latter 
to the womb of Rohini, the other wife of Vasudeva ; hence he was 
the half-bi'other of Krishna, He was brought up by Hands, 
and is the patron of Agriculture ; the YddavaSy his tribe, being 


properly lierdsmea- and shepherds. He is often represented m 
armed' with a 'ploughshare, , and sometimes as carrying a pestle- 
like club. , By some he is regarded as the eighth avatar of Vishj^m ; 
by others ' as an incarnation of the great serpent Ananta. He was 
of 'great strength and' irascible temper. He diverted the course 
of the river Tamnna, and compelled it to attend him. The fierce 
'and malignant demon Dhenuka, in the form of an ass, attacked 
Bala Mma when he was a mere' boy playing with Krishna 5 Rima 
seized him by both hind legs and whirled him round till he expired. 
On another occasion the Asura Pralamba came to the boys and 
attempted to carry off Rama, who however, so squeezed and^ beat 
the powerful demon that he fell upon the ground and expired. 
Many other exploits are related of him. Bala Rdma was married 
to Eevati, to whom he was attached and faithful. When Aijuna, 
by the connivance and help of Krishna, stole away his sister 
Subadhra, Rama collected his retainers and set out in pursuit ; 
but the matter was made up by the intervention of Krishna. One 
of the last feats of his prowess was the destruction of the dreadful 
Asura Dwivida, in the form of an ape. Shortly aftewards Bala 
B4ma resumed the form of Sesha. V. P. 

Bali— 'A celebrated Daity a, the son of Yirochana, who rose to 
such an eminence in power that Indra and the other gods had to 
apply for the interference of Yishnu to protect them from the 
destructive effects of Balias rule. The Malidbhdrata gives the 
following legend respecting Bali, as related by Viswamitra to the 
two young princes, Rama and Lakshmana, when they visited his 
hermitage : — 

In ancient days, before the glorious Yishnu became incarnate 
as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and here ho practised 
sacred austerities as an example to all others. And it came to 
puss that Bali, the mighty R4ja of the Asuras, conquered Indra 
and the gods ; and the gods came to this hermitage and prayed to 
Yishnu for succour : And Yishnu was born on earth in the form 
of a Dwarf, and lie assumed the dress of a mendicant, and went to 
the abode of jBali, and prayed Bali to give him as much earth as 
he could step over in three steps ; And Bali granted his request : 

• '10 
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then Vislmu took upoa himself a miglity form, and took three 
steps ; aad the -first step coTered the earthy and the secoad covered 
the heareas^ and the third was on the head of Bali ; And Vishiiii 
bound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms below 
the earth, and once more restored the universe to the rule of Inira/^ 

The meaning of this myth is not veryobvions. ' It Is said to have 
originated in an obscure Vedio idea that Yishnn as the Smi took 
three steps ; viz., first, on the earth at his rising ; secondly,, in the 
heavens at noonday ; and thirdly, on the nnder-world at his ■ setting. 
(See Wilson’s Rig Veda, VoL I, p. o3, note.) The legend however 
is exceedingly popular, probably on account of the successful trick 
played against the giant ; and a festival is still celebrated in memory 
of the so-called event. 

Bali then became the Sovereign of Pdtdia. He is said to have 
had a hundred sons. 

Bali-— The monkey chieftain of Kishkindya j he had treated his 
brother Sugriva with great cruelty, and on the latter securing the 
friendship of Rama they both proceeded to Kishkindya, where Bali 
was killed by Rama, and Sugriva installed as sovereign of Kish- 
kindyd. 

Bana— The eldest of the hundred sons of B4ii. He had a 
thousand arms. His daughter Usha having seen Pdrvati sporting 
with her lord Sambhu, was inspired with a wish for similar dalli- 
ance^ Parvati promised her a husband, who should appear to her 
in a dream on a certain night. This came to ‘pass, and by the 
magic power of her companion Chitralekka, the person she had 
beheld in her dream, Aniruddha, (q. v.) was conveyed from 
Dwiraka to her apai’tments in the. palace. This led to the contest 
jiaiTated in the article Aniruddha, when Bana wounded Krishna, 
but afterwards lost his thousand arms and was nearly killed by 
Krishna. 

Banddhas—Tliose who take nothing upon authority and admit 
nothing that cannot be proved ; or it is explained, those who by 
argument cast a doubt upon the efficacy of acts of devotion. 

BUHdhayanas-'^ Followors of a branch of the Vajasaneiyi, or 
white Yajush. 


Baadliya«-»A disciple of Bashkala, who made him a teacher. of 
aportioa of the SaEMts of the Big Veda. . 

BasaTa— The Ehme of a ball in the Canarese and TelwgE 
langEages, and applied to Nandi the vehicle of Siva. 

Ba^ava — The founder of the Lingait sect. He was orlgiiiallj 
an Aradhys brahman, and evidently, a man of great independency of 
mind and possessed of great moral courage. He was born about 
the middle of the eleventh century, in a village to the east of 
Blj4pur in the Collectorate of Kalladighee. Having become prime 
minister at the Court of Kaiayana, the capital of a great empire, 
which then stretched from ocean to ocean, he succeeded gi'aduallj 
in founding a new sect, called the Lingait, from its votaries wear- 
ing the Linga, which they consider to be the true symbol of the 
Creative divine power. This great success may be attributed to 
two, perhaps three causes, Basava had great power, popularity and 
influence, from his high station in life. Converts from Jainism to 
Lingaitisin were unduly favored, though Basava’s master, king 
Bajal, still remained a Jain. Basava is said to have connived at 
the imercourse the king had with a beautiful sister, and had great 
power over him. Pecuniary assistance was largely given to itinerant 
priests of the sect who went about preaching to the people. 
The second cause of Basava’s success was that he addressed 
himself chiefly to the lower classes. These were flattered by the 
prospect of their social position being improved if they embraced 
the new religion. And indeed taking the Linga and becoming 
a Lingait, was according to the ideas of the Hindus, a step in 
advance. For the great privilege of wearing this sacred symbol on 
the body had been to that time confined exclusively to the 
brahmans. In fact Basava at first merely introduced the peculiai* 
Linga worship, as it was performed by the Aradhya brahmans, to 
whom he himself belonged, among the difierent classes of Sudras. 

The spread of the sect was wide and rapid, so that, even in the 
neighbouring Telugu and Tamil countries, many became the wor- 
shippex’s of Basava ; and books i^egarded as sacred, still extant, 
were written in those tongues in honor of him. The king however 
disapproved of this great change. He hated and persecuted 
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tlie Lingaits, TMs led to his assassination m liis own palace^ by 
two fanatic Lingaits, who it is said were encouraged by Basava® 
A civil war then broke out, and the empire of Kalyina fell to 
pieces* Basava was thus the cause of great revolutions iii' the 
Deccan, It was to be- expected that such a man wouid, after the 
lapse of sometime, be deified by credulous men, and the real facts 
of his history obscured by a mass of legendary lore*”'— Woerik, 

Basa¥a PuraHa- — The Parana that narrates the life of Basava, 
the founder or restorer of the Jangama sect* ' Professor H* H* 
Wilson ■ places the date of the events it records in the early part of 
the eleventh century* 

Basava’s parents were both devout worshippers of Siva* In 
recompense of their piety, Nandi^ the bull of Siva, w^as born on 
earth as their son, becoming incarnate by command of Siva, on 
his learning from Narada the decline of the Saiva faith and 
prevalence of other less orthodox systems-^of religion. The child 
was denominated after the Basva or Basava^ the bull of the deity* 
On his arriving at the age of investiture he refused to assume the 
thread ordinarily worn by brahmans, or to acknowledge any Gt^ru 
except IswAKA or Siva. He then departed lo the town of 
Kalydn^ the capital of Bijala or Vijala Bdya^ and obtained in 
marriage Gangdmhd^ the daughter of the Dandandyah^ or minister 
of police. From thence he repaired to Saiigameham^ where he 
received from Sangamesvara Svdmi initiation in the tenets of the 
8aiva faith. He was invited back from this place to succeed 
his father-in-law upon his decease in the office he had held. 

After his return to Kalydn, his sister, who was one of his first 
disciples, was delivered of a son, Chemia Basava, who is not unfre- 
queiitly confounded with his uncle, and regarded, perhaps more 
correctly, as the founder of the sect. 

After recording these events the work enumerates various 
marvellous actions performed by Basava and several of his disciples, 
such as converting grains of corn to pearls — discovering hidden 
treasures — feeding multitudes — healing the sick and restoring the 
dead to life. The following are some of the anecdotes narrated in 
the Purdm :^ 

Basava having made himself remarkable for the profuse bounties 
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he bestowed iipOE tbe Ja?i^am€y^5 'lielpmg Mmself from, the Eoyal 
Treasury for tbat-purpose^ tlie other ministers reported his, conduct 
to Efa/ajWho called 'upon him ■ to account for the money in Ms 
charge, Basava smiled, and giving the keys of the Treasury to 
the king, requested him to examine it, which being done, the 
amount was found wholly undiminished. Bijala thereupon caused 
it to be proclaimed, that whoever calumniated Basava should have 
his tongue cut out. 

A Jangama^ who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave for 
Ills allowance of rice to the house of Basava, where the messenger 
saw the wife of the latter, and on his return i*eported to the dancing 
girl the magnihcence of her attire. The mistress of the Jangama 
was filled with a longing for a similar dress, and the Jangama 
having no other means of gratifying her, repaired to Basava, to beg 
of him his wife’s garment. Basava immediately stripped GangdmM, 
his wife, and other dresses springing from her body, he gave them 
all to the Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapa, who regularly worshipped the 
image of Ekamresyaea, imagining the eyes of the deity were 
affected, plucked out his own, and placed them in the sockets of 
the figure. Siva, pleased with his devotion, restored his worship- 
per his eyes. 

A devout Shiva named Mahddevala Maehdya^ who engaged to 
wash for all the Jangamas, having killed a child, the Edja ordered 
Basava to have him secured and punished ; but Basava declined 
undertaking the duty, as it would be unavailing to offer any harm to 
the worshippers of Siva. Bijala persisting, sent his servants to 
seize and tie him to the legs of an elephant, but MacMya caught 
the elephant by the trunk, and dashed him and liis attendants to 
pieces. He then proceeded to attack the Edja, who being alarmed 
applied to Basava, and by his advice humbled himself before 
the offended Jangama. Basava also deprecated his wrath, and 
Machdya being appeased, forgave the king and restored the 
elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangama having solicited alms of Kinnardyu^ om of 
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Basava^s cMef disciples, the latter toadied the stems shmi ften 
with his staii and conTertiiig them iato gold, toH the JaDgama to 
help himself. 

The work is also in many places addressed to the Jainas in the 
shape of a dialogue between some of the Jangama saints, and Mie 
members of that faith, in which the former narrate to the latter 
instances of the superiority of the religion, and the falsehood 
'of the Jain faith,, which appears to have' been that of Bijala Biga 
and the great part of the population of Kalydna, la order to con- 
vert them, Ekdnta Bamdyu^ one of Basava’S' disciples, cat off Ms' 
head in their presence, and then mai'ched live days in soieinn pro- 
cession through and round the city, and on the fifth day replaced 
his head upon his shoulders. The Jain Pagodas were thereupon, 
it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of the 
principles and cond act of 'his minister. He seems, on the contrary, 
to have incurred his death by attempting to repress the extension 
of the Vira Saiva belief. Different authorities, although they 
disagree as to the manner in which Bijala was destroyed, concur 
in stating the fact s the following account of the transaction is from 
the Basava Parana !•— 

In the city of Kalydna were two devout worshippers of ^iva, 
named Allaya and Madhuvaya. They fixed their faith firmly on 
the divinity they adored, and assiduously reverenced their spiritual 
preceptor, attending upon Basava whithersoever he went. The 
king, Bijala, well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their 
superiority, and listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, commanded the eyes of Allaya and Madhmaya to be 
plucked out. The disciples of Basava, as well as himself, were 
highly indignant at the ciniel treatment of these holy men, and 
leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala to death, and 
denouncing imprecations upon the city, they departed from Kalyim^ 
Basava fixed his residence at Sangamesvara, 

Machdya, Bommidevaya, Kinnara, Kannatha, Bommadma^ 
Kakaya, Masanaya, Kolakila Bommadeva, Kesirajaya, Maikira-^ 
jaya, and others, announced to the people that the fortunes of 
Bijala had passed away, as indicated by portentous signs 5 and 
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accordiagly the crows crowed in the night, jachals bowled' by day | 
the SHE was eclipsed, storms of wind and rain came on, the earth' 
shook, and darkness overspread the heavens. The inhabiiants of 
KMt^ana were illed with terror. 

When Jugaddeva repaired home, his mother met him, and told 
/him, that when any injury had been done to a disciple of the Saim 
faith, his fellow should avenge him or die. When Duksha treated 
j^iTA with contumely, PIrvati threw herself into the iames, and, 
.so, under the wrong' offered to the saints, he should not. sit down 
contented ,t thus saying, she gave him food at the door of his man- 
sion. Thither also came Mallaga and Bommaya^ two others of the 
saints, and they partook of Jagaddeim^s meal. Then smearing 
their bodies with holy ashes, they took up the spear, and sword, 
and shield, and marched together against Bijala. On their way a 
bull appeared, whom they knew to be a form of Basapa, came to 
their aid, and the bull went first even to the court of the king, 
goring any one that came in their way, and opening a clear path 
for them. Thus they reached the courts and put Bijala to death 
in the midst of all his courtiers, and then they danced, and pro- 
claimed the cause why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva 
on his way back, x’ocalling the words of his mother, stabbed himself. 
Then arose dissension in the city, and the people fought amongst 
themselves, and horses with horses, and elephants with elephants, 
until, agreeably to the curse denounced upon it by Basava and his 
disciples, Kalydna was utterly destroyed. 

Basava contiuued to reside at Sangc(,mesvaraf conversing with 
his disciples, and communing with the divine Essence, and he 
expostulated with Siva saying: ‘By thy command have I, and 
thy attendant train, come upon earth, and thou hast promised to 
recall us to thy presence when our task was accomplished/ Then 
l^iVA and Paevati came forth from the Smgamesvara Ltngtim^ 
and were visible to Basava^ who fell on the ground before them. 
They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and all three dis- 
appeared in the presence of the disciples, and they praised their 
master, and flowers fell from the sky, and then the disciples spread 
themselves abroad, and made known the absorption of Basava into 
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tte jnblemof Collect, Vol 2«rf,. Hdlakanara 

MSS. [pp. 3-12.J ; Wikon’e Worh, Vol. I, p. 225. 

Beerbhoom-Properij Vir-bldmi, the hero-land. On the 
frontier of Lower Bengal, between the lofty plateau of Central 
India, and the valley of the Ganges. This eountry was the theati-e 
of one of the primitive struggles of Indian history. It stood as 
the outpost of the Sanscrit race, on the west of Lower Bengal, and 
had to beai- the sharp collisions of Aryan civilization, with the 
ruder types prevailing among the aborigines. On its inhabitants 
devolved, during three thousand years, the duty of holding the 
passes between the highlands and the valley of the Ganges. To 
this daytlieyarea manlier race than their kinsmen of the plains, 
and from the beginning of history, one of the two kingdoms has 
borne the name of Mala-bhdmi, the country of the Wrestlers,- 
tiie other the appellation of Vir-bhdmi, the Eero-hud.- ffunier, 
Etiral Bengal. 



^ Benares-The sacred city of the Hindus. It is called Msi. 

Knshna. The whole of a city that was inaccessible to gods, 
was wrapped in flames by the discus of Hari, and was totally 
destroyed.” V. P., Chap. .xxiv. « The term Kdsi, denomi! 
nating, if not a city, a people and its chieftains, occurs repeatedly 
n Sanscrit works of all but the highest antiquity ....Tbe 

cingdom of the Kasis and its rulers, as is evinced by the frequency 

tetl uf ' Se p"/' H-du memorials 

tcac us. The Purdnas specify but one dynasty of Kasi kings • a 

f beginning in the most authoritative of those 
voAs with the son of Kasa. To K£sa, by a lapse of perhaps two 
centmues. succeeded Divodasa, in whose reign^ Buddhism 

tVl S r on the aggressive. In this synchronism 

mb ir T“ ’• ‘‘od with some likelihood it 

likewise bntfo'TT ^ of actual events may 

Bhadra—lhe name of one of the many wives of Vasudeva. 
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BliadraTballll' — A son of Vasudeva by his wife Edliinl. 

Bhadrabahll — The author of the Kalpa Sutra, the most ' sacred 
religious work of the Jainas. He lived in the- early part of the 
fifth century of the Christian era, but nothing is known of his 
personal history, though his work is held in such reverence. 

Bhadrachara — A son of Krishna by his wife Eukmini. 

Bhadradeah—A son of Vasudeva by his wife Devaki. He 
and his five brothers were killed by Kansa. 

BhadrakaH— A Eudra sprung from the anger of Devi, and 
sent by Siva to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha, V. P., Chap, viii 

Bhadrasana — The posture in which the Yogi is directed to 
sit when engaged in meditation : viz., to cross his legs underneath 
Mm and to lay hold of his feet on each side with his hands. 

Bhadrasena — One of the six sons of Vasudeva, who were 
killed by Kansa. 

Bhadrasrenya — AYadava prince, the son of Mahishmat. He 
is said to have had a hundred sons, all of whom but one, Burdama, 
were slain by Divod^sa, the B&ja of Benares. Durdama was spared, 
being an infant ; and he lived to recover his patrimonial possessions. 

Bhadraswa — country to the east of Meru, and Ketumala 
on the west ; and between these two is the region of Ilavrita. 
Four great lakes are near, the waters of which are partaken of by 
the gods. Bhadraswas is one of the eight varshas or countries 
described as places of perfect enjoyment, where happiness is 
spontaneous and uninterrupted. In them there is no vicissitude/ no 
dread of decrepitude or death, there is no distinction of virtue 
or vice, no dijfference of degree as better or worse, nor any of the 
effects produced in this region by the revolutions of ages. 

Bhadravinda — A son of Krishna, who is said to have had in 
all one hundi’ed and eighty thousand. 

Bhaga — One of the twelve Adityas; in the Manwantara of 
Vaivaswata. 

Bhaga — ^An Aditya ; the fifth of the eight sons of Aditi. 
His eyes were knocked out by Rudra (Siva). Rudra of dreadful 
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power then ran up to the gods, and in his rage knocked out the 
eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and incensed, assaulted Pushan with 
his foot, and knocked out his teeth as he was eating the purodasa 
offering.”* See Savitri. 

Bhagavat—Vishnu. The Supreme Being. The letter 'Bh 
implies the cherisher and supporter of the universe. By ga is 
understood the leader, impeller, or creator. The dissyllable Bhaga 
indicates the six properties, dominion, might, glory, splendour, 
wisdom and dispassion. The purport of the letter va is, that 
elemental spirit in which all beings exist, and which exists in all 
beings. And thus this great word Bhagavat is the name of 
Vasudeva, who is one with the Supreme Brahma, and of no one 
else. V. P., Book vi, Chapter 5. 

Bhagavata — The name of a Pui-ana, generally placed the fifth 
in all the lists, but the Padma Puiina ranks it as the eighteenth, 
as the extracted substance of all the rest. According to the usual 
specification it consists of eighteen thousand sldkas distributed 
amongst three hundred and thirty-two chapters, divided into twelve 
skandas or books. The Bhdgavata is a work of great celebrity in 
India, and exercises a more direct and powerful influence on the 
opinions and feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Puranas. For an analysis of its contents, see Professor Wilson’s 
Preface to the V. P. 

Bhagavat Gita— The Bhagavat Gita is an episode of the 
Ma,h£bharata, the great epic poem of India, which, from its popu- 
larity and extent, corresponds with the Iliad among the Greeks. 
The leading story occupies only about a fourth part of the entire 
work ; numerous episodes and legends, chiefly didactic, and believed 
to be interpolations of a later date, make up the other three-fourths 
ot the poem. The whole forms, a collection of the traditions of 

the ea^rly history of the Aryan people during their first settlement 

ill India. 

According to the legendary history of India two dynasties were 
originally dominant in the north, called Solar and Lunar, under 
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wkom nnmerous petty princes Md authoritj,. and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most famous Raja of the Lunar race^ 
who reigned in Hastinapura or ancient Delhi; was Bharataj w^hd is 
designated a Maha Baja, and whose Eaj is said to have included all 
the kingdoms of the eai’th. To this day the whole continent of 
India is known' to the Hindus by the name of Bharata-varsha, or 
the country of Bharata. 

The Kaaravas and Pandavas were descendants of Biiarata*. 
Doryddhana and his brothers were the leaders of the Kauravas or 
elder branch of the tribe ; and the five Pandava princes, Yudhish- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, ISFakula and Sahadeva, those of the Pandava 
or younger branch. The latter had been banished from their 
country, and after long wanderings and many hardships, they 
collected their friends around them, and with the help of the 
neighbouring Eaj as mustered a great army, and prepared to 
attack their oppressors, who had also assembled their forces. 

The hostile armies met on the plain of Kurukshetra. Bhishma 
had the command of the Kaurava faction ; Bhima was the General 
of the other party. The scene of the Bhagavat Gita now opens, 
and remains throughout the same— the field of battle. The poem 
is in the form of a discourse between the Avatar Krishna, and his 
friend and pupil Arjuna. The fight began with a volley of arrows 
from both sides ; when Arjuna desired Krishna to draw up the 
chariot in the space between the two armies., while he examined the 
lines of the enemy, Krishna, who acted as charioteer, did so, and 
pointed out in those lines the numerous relatives of his friend. 
Arjuna, seeing his relatives drawn up in battle array, was suddenly 
struck with compunction at the idea of fighting his way to a 
kingdom through the blood of his kindred, and declared that he 
would rather be killed himself than continue to fight them. 
Krishna replied in a long metaphysical dialogue, full of fine 
passages, the moral of which is that as Arjuna belongs to the 
military caste, his duty is to fight. He said that the renunciation 
of the world ought not to involve the avoidance of action, or the 
neglect of professional duties. He then gave a full and most 
carious exposition of the half-mythological, half-philosophical 
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pantheism of tlio BrahmanSj and a general Tiew. of the mystie 
theology of the Hindus 5 following with some modification the 
theories of what is termed the Sdnkhya School of Pliiiosopiiy* 

A. W. Schlegei calls this episode *Uhe most beautiful, and 
perhaps the only truly, philosophical poem that the whole range of 
literature known to us has produced.’^ Dean Milman says, "It 
reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius, ’introdaced 
into the midst of an Homeric epic.” "In point of ■poetical con- 
ception,” he adds, "there is something singularly stinking and 
magnificent in the introduction of this solemn discussion on the 
nature of the godhead and the destiny of man in the midst of the 
fury and tumult in which it occurs.” 

Arjuna is overruled, if not convinced, by the arguments of the 
god ; the fight goes on, and the Pandavas gain a complete victory 
over their opponents. 

The Bhagavat Gita was first translated into English by Sir 
Charles Wilkins, and published by the East India Company, with 
an Inti'oduction by the then Governor-General of India, WaiTcn 
Hastings. It was eagerly received in Europe, and translated into 
the French, German and Russian languages. Schlegei published 
an excellent Latin version.^ More recently a new English transla- 
tion has been published by Mr. J. Cockburn Thompson, with 
valuable notes. 

Bhagiratha — The son of BAja Dilipa, who spent a thousand 
years in severe austerities upon a mountain, by which he propitiated 
Brahma and Siva, and brought the Ganges to the earth ; and with 
it watered the ashes of the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, who 
were at once restored to life, purified by the sacred water from ail 
their sins, and ascended to heaven. 

" Soon as the fiood their dust bedewed, 

Their spirits gained beatitude, 

And all in heavenly bodies dressed, 

Rose to the skies’ eternal rest. 


* The Bhagavat (Jitajn Sanscrit, Canarese and English, with SchlegeFs Latin 
version, and Humboldt s Essay on the Philosophy of the Gita, was published In 
1S47 by the Editor of this Volume. 
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Tlien tlius to king Biiaglrath said, 

, Bralima, wlien, coming at ijie head 
Of ail Ms bright celestial train, .. 

He saw those spirits freed from stain ; 

* Well done ! great Prince of men, well done ! 

Thy kinsmen Miss and heaven have won.' 

The sons of Sagar miglity-souled, 

Are with the Blest, as Gods, enrolled.” 

— Griffiths* Rdmdymi^ 

BhagiratM—A name of the Ganges in consequence of having 
been brought to the earth by Bhagiratha, 

Bhaimyekadasi— The eleventh lunar day of the light half of 
M4gha ( 1 0th Februaiy .) This is also a festival of traditional origioj 
said to have been first observed by Bhima, one of the Pandu princes, 
in honor of Vishnu, according to the instructions of Vasudeva. 
Every eleventh lunar day, it may be obsejwed, is held in extra- 
vagant veneration by the Hindus, but more particularly by the 
Vaishnavas. Fasting on the eleventh is declared to be equally 
efficacious with a thousand aswam'edhas, and eating during its 
continuance as heinous a sin as parricide, or the murder of a 
spiritual teacher. This extravagance demonstrates its sectai'ian 
character, and consequently its more modern origin. The notion 
may have grown, however, out of particular appropriations of the 
lunar day, when the eleventh was set apa^*t, as in the px’esent case, 
to the adoration of Vishnu.— 

Bhairava— An inferior manifestation of some portion of Siva, 
with the idea of severity or cruelty. A Bhairava has the head of 
a dog. There are eight Bhairavas named respectively, Asitanga, 
Burn, Chanda, Krodha, Fnmatta, Kupati, Bhishana, Sanhara, all 
indicative of something fearful. 

BhajaMana — A son of Andhaka, according to all the best 
authorities j the Agni makes him the son of Babhru. 

Bllgyilia— A son of Satwata. 

Bhalandana — A son of Nabhaga, who had carried off and 
married the daughter of a Vaisya, in consequence of which he was 
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degraded to the same caste, and deprived of his share of the patri- 
monial sovereignty, which his son and successor, Bhalandana, after- 
wards recovered. 

■ phallada., BhaUaka, Bhallatta— A king of Hastindpura, 
the last of the race of Hastin, who had founded the city ; which 
was destroyed by the encroachments of the Ganges. 

Bhanu— A son of Krishna and Satyabhama. 

Ehanit— The daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, who 
became one of the ten wives of Dharma, 

Bhams~The sons of Bhanu, who became suns, and deities 
presiding over moments of hluhurtta. 

Bhanumat— A prince, the son of Kusadhwaja, king of Kasi or 
Benares ; or according to the Ramdyana of Sankasya. 

Bharadwaja— A sage, the son of Vrihaspati, who being aban- 
doned by his natural parent was brought by the Maruts or winds 
to Bharata, who called the child Vitatha (unprofitable) in aliusioii 
to the birth and loss of his previous nine sons. Bharata had by 
different wives nine sons who were put to death by their own 
mothers, because Bharata remarked that they bore no resemblance 
to him, and the women were afraid that he would therefore deserc 
them. From Bharadwaja, a Brahman by birth and king by adop- 
tion, descended Brahmans and Kshatrijms, the children of two 
fathers. 

Bharadwaja — ^One of the eight celebrated Rishis, the reputed 
father of Drdna. His hermitage was at Prayaga, the modern 
Allahabad ; he is said to have dwelt there surrounded by a band of 
Brahman disciples, ‘who lead the ideal life of austerity, sacrifice, 
and devotion, which is so frequently described and lauded by 
Brahmanical hards.’ He received B4ma and Sita when they set 
forth on their exile, and recommended the hill Chitra-kuta as a 
residence. The Rimayana says, ‘the great Bharadwaja com- 
manded Bharata to bring his whole army to the hermitage that he 
might feast them.’ 

‘Bring all thy host,’ the hermit cried, 

And Bharat, to his joy, complied. 
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Tien to tlie cliapel went tlie sii*e, 

Wliere ever burnt the sacred fire. 

And firsts in order due, with sips 
Of water purified his lips : 

To Tisvakarma then he prayed, 

His hospitable feast to aid : 

* Let Visvakarmd hear my call, 

The God who forms and fashions all : 

A mighty banquet I provide, 

Be all my wants this day supplied. 

Lord Indra at their head, the three 
Who guard the worlds I call to me : 

A mighty host this day I feed, 

Be now supplied me every need. 

Let all the streams that eastward go, 

And those whose waters westering fiiow, 
Both on the earth and in the sky. 

Flow hither and my wants supply. 

Be some with ardent liquor filled, 

And some with wine from flowers distilled, 
While some their fresh cool streams retain 
Sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. 

I call the Gods, I call the band 
Of minstrels that around them stand : 

I call the HiH and Huhu, 

I call the sweet TisvAvasu. 

I call the heavenly wives of these 
With all the bright Apsarases, 

Alambusha of beauty rare. 

The charmer of the tangled hair, 

Ghrit^chi and Visvdchi ’fair, 

Hema and Bhim^ sweet to view, 

And lovely Ndgadantd* too, 

And all the sweetest nymphs who stand 
By Indra or by Brahma’s hand — 

I summon these with ail their train 
And Tumburu to lead the strain. 
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The troops of Bharat saw amazed 
What Visvakarma’s'art had raised® 

On every side, hve leagues around, 

All smooth and level lay the ground, 

With fresh green grass that charmed the sight 
Like sapphires blent with lazulite. 

There the Wood-apple hung its load, 

The Mango and the Citron glowed, 

The Bel and scented Jak were there, 

And Aonla with fruitage fair. 

There, brought from Northern Kuru,. stood, 

Rich in delights, the glorious wood, 

And many a st)*eam was seen to glide 
With flowering trees along its side. 

There mansions rose with four wide halls, 

And elephants and chargers’ stalls, 

And many a house of royal state. 

Triumphal arc and bannered gate. 

With noble doorways, sought the sky, 

Like a pale cloud, a palace high, 

Which far and wide rare fragrance shed, 

With wreaths of white en-garlanded. 

Square was its shape, its hails were wide, 

With many a seat and couch suppiiedj 
Drink of aU kinds, and every meat 
Such as celestial Gods might Griffiths^ Mdmdynu* 
In some of the vernacular versions of the Ramdyana the sage is 
represented as having provided a similar entertainment for the 
great army of monkeys and bears. 

BhSiradWdJSfS Inhabitants of the northern regions according 
to the V%u, but Professor Wilson says they might be thought 
to be religious fraternities from the sages Atri and Bharadwiju. 

Bharadwaji— A deep river in Malwa, included in the V. P. list. 

Bharani— A lunar asterism in Nagavithi, tho first Vlthi in 
Auivatha, or the northern Avastona 


Bhaxata— See MaMbMrata. 

Bharata— Tbe eMesf of tlie .hundred sons of Eisbablia, prince 
of Himahwa. Risliabha baving ruled with equity and wisdom^ and 
celebrated many sacrificial rites, resigned the sovereignty of the 
earth to the heroic Bharata. Bharata having religiously discharged 
the' duties ‘of his station, resigned the kingdom to his son Samati, a 
most virtuous prince 5 and abandoned his life at the holy place 
Silagi’ima to become an ascetic. His thoughts were now wholly 
on God I his conduct was distinguished by kindness, and he 
effected in the highest degree the entii*e control over his mind. 

On one occasion while bathing, a doe, being frightened by a 
lion, suddenly brought forth a fawn, and fell into the river. 
Bharata took the fawn to his hermitage and tended it with great 
care. His affection for it became so strong that it distracted 
his mind and interrupted his devotions. He at last died watched 
by the deer, with tears in its eyes. He was afterwards born again 
as a deer with the faculty of recollecting his former life ; this gave 
him a distaste for the world and he again repassed to the holy 
place Sd!agri,ma. Upon his death he was next born as a brahman, 
still retaining the memoiy of his prior existence. Possessed of all 
true wisdom he beheld soul as contra-^distinguished from matter, 
(Frakriti) he beheld the gods and all other beings as the same in 
reality. This led him to disregard all castes and distinctions, and 
his conduct was so extraordinary that he was thought to be idiotic, 
and was treated with neglect or contempt : he worked in the fields, 
and on one occasion was pressed as a palankeen bearer for the Bdja 
of Sauvira ; being rebuked for his awkwardness, he replied and 
entered into a dialogue with the king, who soon discovered his 
merits. Bharata then expounded the nature of existence, the aim 
and object of life, and the identidcation of individual with univer- 
sal spirit. The king then opened his eyes to truth and abandoned 
the notion of distinct existence. Bharata also obtained exemption 
from' future birth, V. P. ' 

BBarata'— One of the four sons of Dasaratha and Kaikeyl. In 
youth he was sent to Girivraja, with his uncle Yudhijit. He was 
there educated in the house of his grandfather RAja Aswapati. 
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Doriiig his absence from Ayodiiyaj his brotlier Rama was iiistalled 
as YuYs^’^ja (heir apparent). On the death of the Mah4 Raja he 
retoraed to Ayodhya and was deeply grieved when he ascertained 
that his mother, in order to secure the kingdom to him, had 
effected the exile of B4ma whose right to the R4j he loud iy pro« 
claimed. He tlien went to Chitrakuta, where Rama resided, and 
offered to go into exile himself if Bama would take the kingdom. 
It was at length decided that Bama should ascend the throne after 
the fourteen years of exile had expired, and Bharata determined to 
govern Kdsala in the name of Rama. This he did by carrying 
away a pair of shoes which had been worn by Bama, and ■whieh he 
treated as symbolical of Rama’s presence. 

Bharata — In the Bhagavat Gita a patronymic from Bharata, 
applied to xirjima as his descendant. Arjuna is also called Prince 
of the Bliaratas, and best of the Bharatas. 

Bharata — “The son of RajaDushyanta and Sakiintala. The 
legend of his birth forms the ground-work of Kalidasa’s drama of 
Sakuntala, or the Lost Ring. The R4ja was hunting in the forest 
when he saw Sakuntala, a brahman’s daughter, and fell in love with 
her. He induced her to accept him as her husband by a Gandharva 
marriage, and giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. She 
afterwards gave birth to a son who was named Bharata, but having 
lost the ring, the Baja in the absence of such evidence, conve- 
niently forgot his engagement to marry the daughter of a priest. 
Ultimately when the ring was found, and he either saw or heard of 
the exploits of Bharata in taming lions, he acknowledged the young 
hero to be his son and made the mother his chief Rani.” . 

“ There is no reliable infoi’mation as to the extent of the king- 
dom of Bharata, but his wonderful doings and the greatness of his 
empire, have been set forth in the most extravagant terms. To 
this day India is known to the Hindus by the name of Bharata- 
varsha, or the country of Bharata. The Kshatriya bards declared 
that the E4jas of Bharata were descended from the moon, and that 
one of their number conquered Indra, the ruler of the gods.” All 
that is really known is that an Aryan empire was established by 
Bharata amidst an aboriginal population. The original seat of the 
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empire was at the site now occupied bj the ruins of Takh-i-Balilj 
in the country of the Yusufzais to the northward of Peshawar, 

Bharata-varsha — An ancient name for northern India, which 
was divided into nine' portions* 

Bliarga— A prince, the son of Vainahdtra, descended from 

Alarka- 

Biiargas, Bhargavas- — A people of the east subdued by Bhima. 

Bliargablllliai — The son of Bharga, the prince who is said to 
have promulgated the four rules of caste. 

Bharika — A son of Krishna and Satyabhama. 

Bhartri-liari— A Sanskrit grammarian who lived in. the centuiy 
preceding the Christian- era. He was the brother of Yicrama- 
DiTYA. He wrote a grammatical treatise, but his Vakya Praclipa 
or Metrical Maxims on the philosophy of Syntax, are the best 
known. They are often cited under the name of Harikarica, and 
have almost equal authority wilh the precepts of Panini, His 
Satakas or centuries of verses, are also much admired. 

Bhasi—One of the six illustrious daughters of Tamra, the wife 
of Kasyapa., Bhasi gave birth to kites. 

Bliatta — Ehatta, An honorary title given to learned brah- 
mans who commit one of the Vedas to memory so as to be able to 
recite the whole without book. 

Bhatta Mnrti— A distinguished Telugu poet, one of the 
eight elephants,” so styled of Krishna-raya^s Court. He wrote 
the Narasa Bhupaliyam during his patron^s life ; but his chief 
poem, the Vasu C^mVram2^,.after that patron’s death. It contains 
florid descriptions of scenery and love affairs, in recondite versifica- 
tion, much esteemed. Bliafta Mdrti ranks high as a poet. — Taylor^ 

Bhattacliaryas—The name of those Hindu scholars who 
not only leara, as the Bhattas do, one of the vedas completely by 
heart, but who study the meaning of each verse and word, so as to 
be able to give orally the explanation of any passage required. 
The number of this class of scholars, who represent the doctors of 
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Hindu theology, is now very small. There are three or four, it 
is said at Benares. They are highly respected, and as incarna- 
tions of Vrihaspati (the Pandit of the gods,) at certain occasions 
regularly worshipped.— 

Bhattoji Dikshita— A grammarian, the son of a Brahman, and 
born in the Mahratta country. He applied to study j but, his own 
country ranking low in literature, he went to Benai-es studying 
Sanscrit and philosophy. He is now chiefly known by his cele- 
brated work on grammar, entitled Siddhdnta Kaumudi (moon- 
light of accuracy). PdninVs.oli sutras obtained three commenta- 
tors, Vararuchi, Bhattoji, waA Patanjali-, the latter is the most 
diffuse and perfect; but the Siddhdnta Kaumudi, holding a 
medium place, has always been in wide and approved use. The 
author lived a studious and contemplative life ; and died at 
Benares, aged fifty-six— raylor. 

Bhaskaracharya-« A celebrated Brahman astronomer who 
resided at Beder, one of the four ancient Mahomedan principa- 
lities. He applied his mind chiefly to numerical science. His Bija 
ganita was a work on arithmetic. He dedicated it to his only 
child, a daughter named Lildvati, under date S. S. 1036 (a. d. 
1114). Singularly enough for such a work, it-came to be called 
by her name ; Bhashara was also an astronomer, in which science 
his calculations are not to be confounded with Pauranical fables. 
His Siddhdnta Sirbmani, (head jewel of accuracy) is an astro- 
logical work. It was published S. S. 1050 (a. d. 1128 ). He 
soon after died aged sixty-five, at Beder. The authoi-s of the 
SiddhanmauA Vdkya systems are no longer known ; butBhaskara 
has no Indian rival of medimval, or modern times.” It has been 
said by some that Bhaskai-a -was fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the diffei^ntial calculus, which was only discovered in 
Europe during the last centuiy. In 1 859 Professor Wilson wrote 
to Mr. Spottiswoode on this subject, and that gentleman replied to 
the inquiry m the following teims : — 

“ I have read Bfipfi Deva Sastrin’s letter on Bhaskarfichfirya’s 
mode of determining the instantaneous motion of a planet, with 
great interest, and think that we ai-e much indebted to him for 
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s calling our attention to so important an element in the old Indian 

methods of calculation. It still, however, seems to me, that he 

has over-stated the case, in saying that “ Bhaskarach^i^a was fnlly 

acquainted with the principle of the diffeiential calculus.” He has 
undoubtedly conceived the idea of comparing the successive posi- 
tions of a planet in its path, and of regarding its motion as constant 
during the interval ; and he may be said to have had some rudi- 
mentary notion of representing the arc of a curve by means of 
auxiliary straight lines. But on the other hand, in the method 
, here given, he makes no allusion to one of the most essential 

features of the differential calculus, viz., the infinitesimal magnitude 
of the intervals of time and space therein employed. Nor, indeed, 
in anything specifically said about the fact, that the method is 
an approximate one. 

Nevertheless, with these reservations it must be admitted, that 
the penetration shown by Bhfiskara in his analysis, is in the highest 

degree remarkable ; that the formula which he establishes, and 

his methods of establishing it, beai- more than a mere resemblance, 
—they bear a strong analogy,— to the corresponding process in 
modern mathematical astronomy ; and that the majority of scien- 
tific persons will learn with surprise, the existence of such a 
method in the wi-itings of so distant a period and so remote a 
9 region.” — Wilson. 

Bhantya — The son of Bhuti, the Manu of tlie fourteenth 
Manwantara. 

Bhauma— ‘ Mars,’ whose splendid cai- is of gold, drawn by eight 
horses of a ruby-red, sprung from fire. 

Bhava— 1 , ^iva, a Muni or Rudra, the husband of Sati, (Truth) 
who abandoned her corporeal existence in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure of Daksha, She was aftei-wards the daughter of Himavat, 
(the snowy mountains) by Mena j and in that character, as the 
only Uma, the mighty Bhava again mamedher. V. P., p. 59 j 2, 
The name of a son of Pratihartta, one of the descendants of 
» Bharata j also 3, of a son of Viloman. 

Bhavabhuti — A celebrated Sanscrit author, some of whose 
dramas have been so well translated into English by Professor 
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WilsoB. He was also named Srlkanta, or he ia whose throat 
eloquence resides, was the son of a native of the South of India, a 
brahman of Berar or Beder, and a member of the tribe of brahmans 
who pretend to trace their descent from the sage Kasyapa. The 
site of Bhavabhuti’s birthplace is fully corroborated by the pecu- 
liar talent he displays in describing nature in her magnificence, a 
talent very unusual in Hindu bards, and one which he no doubt 
derived from his early familiarity with the grand mountains and 
forests of Telingana. — Mrs, Manning^ J., Fol. Ilyf, 208. 

Bhavana — The mental impression or apprehension following 
upon knowledge. The formation of a fixed idea of the object of 
contemplation. It is also termed Bhava-bhavana, apprehension of 
the being, the existence or substantiality of the object ; the thing 
contemplated. 

Bhavanmanya— The son of Vithatlia, and grandson of Bharata. 

Bhavishya — One of the eighteen Puranas. ^‘The Parana 
in which Brahma, having described the greatness of the sun. 
explained to Mann the existence of the world and the characters 
of all created beings in the course of the Aghora Kalpa/’ This 
Parana as its name implies should be a book of prophecies. Dr. 
Wilson says : It should be rather regarded as a manual of religious 
rites and ceremonies, in which a few legends enliven the series of 
precepts.” 

Bhavishyottara Purana— This is also a sort of manual of 
religious offices, the greater portion being appropriated to vratas, 
and the remainder to the forms with which gifts are to be 
presented. 

Bhavya One of the ten sons of Priyavrata, who became king 
of Sakadwipa, Also the name of one of the sons of Dliruva, by 
his wife Sambha. 

Bhavya -A king mentioned in the Rig Veda, who dwelt on the 
banks of tlic Sindliu or Indus. 

Bhavyas—Oue of tlie five classes of dcmi-gods of the sixth 
Manwantara, when Chakshusha was the Manu of the period, and 
Mauojava was the Indra. 
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Bhaya (Fear). Sou of Anriti ffalsehood), and Nikriti (im- 
morality). 

Bhayada— A prince, the son of Manasya, one of the descend- 
ants of Purii. 

Bllilssliulca A mendicant, the fourth order of men described 
in the V. P. He is to forego the three objects of human existence 
(pleasure, wealth and virtue) — to be coustantly occupied with 
devotion, and abstain from nil wrong-doing. He is to reside but 
for one night in a village, and not more than five nights at a time 
in a city : for the support of existence he is to apply for alms at 
the^ houses of the three first castes, when the fires have been 
extinguished and people have eaten. The mendicant is to call 
nothing his own, and to suppress desire, anger, pride and covet- 
ousness. 


Bhils— 'A tribe of Aborigines who still occupy the hill tracts of 
Rijpu^na and Central India, and in ancient times seem to have 
dwelt in nearly the same localities j having Edjas or Chieftains of 
their own, but acknowledging or dreading tlie supremacy of the 
Kshatriyas. In the Mahibhdrata they appear to the south of 
the Jumna, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Raj of 
Bharata ; whilst in the RdmAyana they malie their appearance 
further to the east, near the junction of the Jumna and Ganges 
They have preserved their rude habits to the present day, and 
are known as cattle-lifter.s, robbers, hunters like Nimrod andEsau 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a sense of truth 
and honour strangely contrasting with their external character. At 
tiie same time they are perceptibly yielding to the personal 
influence of British administrators and the advancing tide of 
British civilization.— ^/leeZe?-, Yol. I, p. 83 . 

^ Bhima— “ Terrible.” The second of the five sons of Pandn 
but mystically begotten by Vdyu, the god of the wind or air! 
through his mother Kunti, or Pritha. He is the principal General 
ot the Pdndava army, and is renowned for his strengtli and swift- 
ness. Duryddhana attempted to take his life by poison when a 
you , but he escaped through the agency of the Nagas ; he was 
lastructed in the use of tlie club by Drdna, and at the exhibition 
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of arms at Hastinapur fought Durjodhana with the club. His 
wars with the Asuras are referred to the old wars between the ■ 
Aryans and Aborigines, The myth of his marrying Hidimbis 
the sister of the Asura Hidimba, whom he slew in the forest^ is 
regarded as a later addition to the original tradition. The Mahi- 
bharata also relates his slaughter of Vaka the Asura, Ms conquest 
of Jarasandha, the Mja of Magadha, his attempt at interference in 
behalf of Draupadi in the gambling pavilion the fearful vow he 
uttered against Duryodhana and Dushisanas ; Ms interview with, 
his mythical brother Hanuman, the son of Y&ju ; his pursuit and 
treatment of Jayadratha after the abduction of Draupadi • his 
appearance in the council hall of E4ja Virata with a ladle in one 
hand and a scimitar in the other ; his engagement as head cook 5 
the enormous quantity of provisions he daily eat himself 1 his battle 
with Jimuta whom he killed, and the favour he consequently 
obtained from the R^ja ; his contest with the prime minister 
Kichaka, whom he killed and rolled into a ball, because of his 
ill-treatment of Draupadi ; how he rescued Eaja Viiita from 
Susarman who was carrying him into captivity ; his battle with 
Bhishma in the first day of the great war ; his slaughter of the 
Eaja of Magadha and his sons ; his conflicts with Drdna, with 
Dushasana, with Duryddhana ; his return to the Mahirija Dhrita- 
rashtra at Hastinapur ; his slaughter of the horse at the Aswame- 
dha of Yudhishthira ; his disputes with the Mahdrdja, and his 
death, along with his four brothers, in the HimalayAs. It will thus 
be seen that Bhima belongs to the epic period. — Wheeler^ VhL L 

Bhima— The RAja of Vidarbha (Berar), and father of Damayanti. 

Bhima—The fifth of the eight Rudras, to whom was assigned 
the charge of fire : also the name of a son of AmAvasa. 

BMmaratha— 'Son of Ketuinat and grandson of Dhanwantari, 
the author of Medical Science. He was the father of Divodasa, of 
whom many curious legends are narrated . 

BMmarathi — The ancient name of the river Bhima. 

BMmasena — One of the four sons of .Parikshit, son of Kuru. 

BhishilESl — Originally named SAntanavu, the son of SAntanu, the 
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B'ija of HastMptir ; thelegead ia'the MahafoMra'ta is that: ■when 
Rija Santana was very' old he desired to marry a yoang and '.heau- 
tlful damselji bat the parents -of the girl -were anwilling to give her 
to the Rija,' sayingj If oar daughter have sons they, will not 
succeed to the Raj ; for when Sdntanu dies, his son Sdntanavn will 
become Rdja,” Then Sintanavu determined to sacrifice himself ia 
order to gratify his father j and he made a vow to the parents of 
the damsel, saying, “ If you will give your daughter in marriage 
to my father, I will never accept' the kingdom or- many a wife,, or : 
become the father of children by any woman ; so that if. your 
daughter bear a son to the Bija, that son shall succeed him in the 
kingdom.*^ And the vow of Sintanavu was noised abroad, and 
from that day he was called Bhishma, or the dreadful,” because 
of his dreadful vow. Henceforth Bhishma became the patriarch 
of the family, and is represented as a model of faithfulness and 
loyalty, and indeed stands forth as one of the leading charactei's in 
the Mahabhdrata.” 

He educated DhHtardshtra, Pandu and Vidura ; and afterwards 
made Drdna the preceptor of the Pindavas and Kauravas ; and at 
a ndeeting of comicil proposed that the kingdom should be divided 
between the two parties. In the great war he became the gene- 
ralissimo of the Kauravas and their allies. On the tenth day he 
was ncortelly wounded in a terrible conflict with Aijuna. 

BMslnmaka'^ The king of Vidarbha (now Berar) who resided 
III Kundina. He had a son named Rukmiu, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter named BukminL Krishna fell in love with the latter and soli- 
cited her in mruTiage ; but her brother would not assent to the 
espousals. At the suggestion of Jai4sandha, the powerful sove- 
reign, Bhishmaka afilanced Eukmiiii to Sisupala. Krishna went to 
witness ihe wedding and contrived to carry ofi‘ the princess. 
Rukmin, with a large force, pursued and overtook Krishna, who 
with his discus destroyed the host of Bukmin, and would have 
slain him, but was withheld by the entreaties of Rukmiiii. 

Bhishmashtami — The twenty-third of Maghaj and eighth lunar 
day of the light half (7th February), This is a festival which, at 
fiist sight, appears to bo of special and traditional origin, but which 
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.Ims, probably, its source in tbe primitive institutes of tlie Himiis, 
of whici the worship of the Pitrls, the patriarchs or progenitors, 
■the-Bli Manes, constituted an important element* According to 
the'Tithi Tattwa, this day is dedicated to Bhishma, the son of 
Ganga, and great uncle of the Pandava and Kaurava princes ; who 
was killed in the course of the great war, and dying chiidiess left 
no descendant in the direct line, on whom' it was iaciimbeal: to 
offer him obsequial honors. In order to supply this defect, persons 
In general are enjoined to make libations of water on this day 
to his spirit, and to offer’ aim sesamum seeds and boiled rice. The 
act expiates the sins of a whole year : one of its peculiarities 
is, that it is to be observed by persons of all the four original castes, 
according to a text of Dhavaia, an ancient lawgiver, quoted by 
Eaghuuandana, “ Oh twice-born 1 persons of all the Varnas should 
on the eighth lunar day offer water, sesamum seeds and rice, to 
Bhishma. If a Brahman, or man of any other caste, omit to make 
such offerings, the merit of his good deeds during the preceding 
year is annulled ” According to a different reading of the text, how- 
ever, it should be I’cndered ; “ Let all the twice-born castes make 
the oblations.” This excludes Sudras, but extends the duty to the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas as well as Brahmans. The intention of the 
rite, as now understood, is expressed in the formulae uttered at the 
time of presenting the offerings ; “ I present this water to the 
childless hero Bhishrna, of the race of Vyaghrapada, the chief of 
the house of Sankrili. May Blushma, the son of Santanu, the 
speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain by this 
water the oblations due by sons and grandsons,” The simple 
nature of the offerings which are sufficient on such occasions, water 
and sesamum seeds, justifies the remark made by Ovid on the 
Feralia, that the manes are easily satisfied, — ^Parva petunt manes. 

BMras — The people about Surat ; called Phauni or Phiyjil, 
by Strabo. 

Bhogavati— The capital of VdsukI in Easitala, one of the 
seven regions of Pji;tala. 


Bhojakata—The city near the Narmada, founded by Ruk- 
min, after his defeat by Krishna, as he had vowed never to 
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Blojas— iBliabitaats of tiie coontiy aear the Tliidhya raage of 
mouEteias ; a branch of the Yadavas. A Bhoja^Raja is amoogst 
the warriors of the Mahablidrata. 

Bhoja Raja-^A prlace of DhAra i or Diiai*, la Malwa 5 supposed 
to be the same as Tikrama. There is some uncertaiaiy as to 
the -exact time- of Bhoja’s reigai the **aiae gems’’ are said to 
have flourished duriag his reign and that of Vikrama, The period 
is designated the golden age of Hindu literature. Dr, E. F. Hall 
says it is high time to gi¥e up speaking of this prince as a great 
patron of literature. His pretensions to be so considered rest on 
the frailest foundation possible*—^. J/. Wilsoti^s Works, VoL K 
p. I7L 

Bhraja-r-The name of one of the seven suns into which the 
seven solar rays dilate at the consummation of all things when their 
radiance is to set the three worlds and P4tala on Are. 

BhrajirES — One of the five classes of demi-gods on the four- 
teenth Manwantara. 

B]irajl3i'--{Revoiving.) The daughter of Sisumara (the sphere) 
wife of Dhruva, according to the Bhagavata, which converts the 
family of Dhruva into personifications of divisions of time and of 
day and night* 

Bhrigm— A Prajapati, or Eishi, chief. of the . Maharshis (©ee 
MisFiLy Also one of the ten Praj^patis, sons of Brahma and 
progenitors of mankinds ^^d teacher of the Dhannrvcda, or science 
of one of the fJpavedas. As such he belongs to the Vedic’ 
period. In the Pm4nie period he is called the husband of Khyatl, 
or famej^ the daughter of Dakshaj, by ^vsiSniu-^Visknu Purdn€i, 
pp. 49j 284. In Muir’s Original ' Sanscrit Texts .there are many 
iEcidents related ofBhrigu which illustrate the celebrity he had - 
attained and the -great influence" he had acquired. • When king' 
:¥ahiisha' tyrannised, over the brahmans and compelled even the 
Eishis to carry him from place to place, it once came- Agastya’s 
turn ; to perform the servile office, ■ Bhrigu then said to- Agastya ■ 
Why do we submit to the insults of this king of the gods ?■ ’ 
Agastya answered that none of the Elshis had jentiired to curse 
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Saimslia becaese be bad obtained tbe power of subduing to bis 
service every one upon whom be fixed bis eyes ; and that he had 
nectar for bis beverage. However Agastya said he “was preparec! 
to do anything that Bhrign might snggest*. Blirign said lie had 
been sent by Brahma to take vengeance on ITahnsbag W’’ho was that 
day about to attach Agastya to his car, and would spurn him with 
his foot 5 and that he (Bhrign) incensed at this insuit, would by a 
curse condemn Nahusha to become a serpent. All this accordingly 
happened. Bhrign however on Hahusha’s solicitation, and the 
intercession of Agastya, placed a period to the effects of the curse, 
which Yudhishthira was to be the instrument of terminating* ¥oL 
1, p« S15« 

Bhrihaspati — See Vrilmspati. This is not only the name 
of the purdhita of the gods, but is also used in the ancient Sanscrit 
hymns as the name of the One Eternal. 

Bhurishena — The third son of the holy sage Chyavana, accord- 
ing to the Bhdgavata ; the V. F. only mentions one son Anartta. 

Bhiudevi — A name of the earth, and fabled to be married to 
Priihu ; the first king who taught the mode of cultivating the 
ground. Hence the earth is named PrifhivL One of the Puranas 
was delivered to Bku^dem, by Vishnu, as Vardka Swdmi, BhU- 
devi, or Bhumudevi, is the secondaiy wife of Yishnu. 

Bhumiimtra-^A Kanwa prince, whose father Devabhuti, the 
last Sunga king, was murdered by his minister, 

A son of Sdmadatta, one of the descendants of Karu. 

Klirtolsar^ sphere of the earth comprehending its oceans^ 
mountains and riyers, and extending as far as it is ilkminaled by 
the rays of the sun and moon. 

Bll11ta-“A son of Vasudeva by 'his wife Rdhini, 

Bhutadi — The third variety of Ahankara, q. v. 

Bhutas—Evil spirits, said to proceed from Brahma, CliiMrea 
of Krodha, Malignant spirits, goblins or ghosts, haunting ceme- 
teries, larking in ti^ees, animating dead bodies, and deluding and 
devouring human beings. They are generally coupled with the 
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Pretes, and in this character belong to the Epic period. In the 
PurAnic period they are personified as demi-gods of a particnlar 
class, produced by Bfrahma when incensed ; and their mother is 
therefore considered in the Padma-pm-Ana as Krodhi, or ‘ Ancer ’ 
and their fatheiv Kasyapa.— TAo/npsoM, ® ’ 

Bhutasantapana—A powerful -Daitya, the son of Hiran- 
yaksha. The descendants of Hiranyaksha are said in the Padma- 
purfina to have extended to seventy-seven, crores, or seven hundred 

and seventy miliions. 

^Bhutavidya-The fourth branch of Medical Science, treating 

of maladies referred , to demoniac possession* 

Bhutesa-A name of Vishnu, meaning lord of the elements, 

or 01 created things. ^ 

Bhuti— A sage, the son of Angiras, whose pupil Santi, having 
sufiered the holy fire to go out in his master’s absence, prayed to 
Agni, and so propitiated him, that he not only re-lighted the flame, 
but desired Santi to demand a further boon. Santi accordingly 
^hcUed a son fordiis^Guru, which son was Bhfiti, the father of 
the Manu Bhautya. Also the name of a goddess, wife of Kavi. 

Bhuvar-loka-The sphere of the sky, both in diameter and 
circumference, as far upwards as to the planetary sphere, or Swar- 

ByaJa Eyja~A Jaina king of Kalyanapum, otherwise SUpa- 
gin, who had the celebrated Basava, for his minister of state. He 
^ ^ wasting the state funds, in gathering around him- 

self adherents to a new fom of the Saiva religion. When called 
0 “ceount, he made up the deficiency in appearance ; but soon after 
naused the king to be assassinated by three men, in his own palace. 
Iheieupon, the Jamas were massacred. The exact date is not 
nown; but Professor Wilson places it in the early part of the 
. eleventh century See Basava. ^ ^ “ 
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Bikja— The ckogliter of the minister of the Baja of Kaliiwtl 
In the Deklian, who was married to ChanilraMsB, the forteiili 

hoj, q. V. 

Bodiia-^CCJiiilerstandiog). A son of 'Dharmaj by oai' of 
Dakslia^s tlaiiglitersj Bnddhi* 

Bodhana'^A moimtain to the east of Ramgliiii^ 

BodMas— One of the tribes of Centra! India^ according to tlie 
Vayn Partoa ; 11" Is also read Baliyas^ , 

Brahiaa-— The irst deity of the Hiadii triad ; the creator of 
the world ; the great father and lord of all ; the supporter of all : 
yet described as bom in the lotus which sprung from the navel of 
¥ishnu ; and as born from the golden egg* The Foraiia 

gay 8^ the one only god J anardanaj takes the desigaatloa of Braliin.aj 
yishnii and Sivas' accordingly as he creates, preserves or iestmjs,. 
Mr« CockBurn Thompson says : ^^,In the ante-mythological age this 
was probably nothing but a name for the sun, considered as pro- 
ducer, vivifier and pervader. ' He afterwards replaced Sdrya ia 
the triad of elementary gods,’ and was coupled with Yisii'nu and 
^iva, who were substituted , for Yarona and Yayu, the other Com- 
ponents of that triad* In the earliest mythological period, Brahma 
(always masculine) Is then first person of the triad, Bralima, Yishau 
and . Siva and. .when later unity of these personages was 
.established By referring them to one Supreme Being, Brahma was 
that beingdn his character of creator and enllvenei’^ .Tishna in. that 
of " preserver, .and Siva in that of des.troyer. ' ., Tims in: the .Faiinas 
(Vishnu P., p«.;.22,) Brahma, is said to live 100 .of .his own .years, . 
.each. of which : .consists '.of 360 days and „. nights* . The,' days are 
called Kalpas, and consist of 4,820,000,000 years of mortals, during 
which the universe exists. ■ During his nights the universe ceases 
to exist, and is reproduced at the commencement of the next day or 
Kalpa* He is described in the Puriiias as having four faces, and 
as being produced from the cup of a lotus, which sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu* In tMs mythological character of creator of the 
universe, he is mentioned in the Bhagsvat Gita and Vlshiiu Puiina* 
When, after the period of superstitious mythology, the idea of one 
Supreme Being was again brought forward, Brahma was considered 



tlie <5li'ief of the existing trinity, and was at first identified wiii 
that idea of an unknown god ; and thongk afterwards 'Siva and 
Yislinii were eacli In tarn identified witli-the Supreme Being % 
tlseir respectiye followers, the Saivas and Vaisfinavas, the' name 
Bralima, in ike was still retained in the language, of philo- 

Sophy to designate the universal Supreme One, In this sense 'the 
word occurs throughout the Bhagavat Gita with the exception of a 
few places, where it masculine ; and once where.it occurs in the 
neuter, hut no longer signifies the Supreme Being in his complete 
character of the essence of both spirit and matter ; but merely that 
portion of him which is the essence of ail matter, the universal vital ’ 
energy* Wehave thus : — ‘ 1st, Brahma, masculine^ the mythological 
personage, first person of .the my thoiogical triad, and personification 
of the creative power, considered as a mortal and material deity i 
2nd, Bmhmn^ neuter^ a name used to designate the Supreme Being 
111 philosophic language ; and 3rd, Brahma, neuter, the personifi- 
cation, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of the 
Supreme Being. (The word has never been satisfactorily derived, 
though commonly supposed to come fi’om the root to grow or 
increase.” Thompson. Di% Muir in the 5th Yol. of his Original 
Sanserit translates a text which he says ‘is interesting not 
merely as introducing Brahma but as containing what is probably 
one of the oldest extant expositions of the conceptions of nama and 
rupa (name and form) as comprehending the whole of the pheno- 
minal universe.^ 

“ L In the beginning Brahma was this [universe.] He created 
gods. Having created gods, he placed them in these worlds, viz., 
in this world Agni, in the atmosphere Yayu, and in the sky Scrya j 

(2) And in the worlds which were yet higher he placed the gods 
who are still higher. Such as are these visible woidds and these 
gods,— even such were those (higher) visible worlds in which he 
placed those (higher) gods, and ^ch were those gods themselves ; 

(3) Thqn Brahma proceeded to the higher sphere (pararddha*— 
explained by the commentator to mean the Satyaloka, the most 
excellent, and the limit of all the worlds.) Having gone to that 
higher sphere, he considered ‘how now ' can I pervade all these 
B^oidds He then pervad them, witli two things— wfth forai 
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and witli naiiie« Whatever, has a iiamej that is name. Aad iheii 
that which has m name— that which he know^ bj„„ ite form, that 
®siich is its form’— that is form. This [universe] is so much as is 
(i e.j is co-extensive with) form and name ; (4) These me the two 
great magnitudes ( abhve) of Brahma'ft He who knows-these two 
great magnitudes of Brahma become himself a great magnitude ; 
(5) These are the two great manifes. tions of Brahma. -Ho who 
knows these two great manifestations of Bmlima becomes himself 
a great manifestation. • Of these two, one is the greater, viz.,, form ; 
for whatever is name is also foi-m. He who knows the greater of 
these two, becomes greater than him than whom lie wishes to 
become greater ; (6) The gods ware originally mortal, but w^hen 
they were pervaded by Brahma they became ImmorlaL By that 
which he sends forth from his mind (mind is form ; for by mind he 
knows, ‘This is form’) by that, I say, he obtains form. And by 
that which lie sends out from his voice (voice is name ; for by voice 
he seizes name) — by that, I say, he obtains name. This universe 
is so much as is (i. c., is co-extensive with) form and name. AH 
that he obtains. Now that all is uodecaying. Hence he obtains 
undecaying merit, and an undeeaying world.” 

“The deity who is described in the iater hymns of the Big 
Veda, and in the Atharra Veda, under the different titles of Visva- 
karman, Hiraiiyagarbha and Prajapati, appears to correspond with 
the Brahma of the more jnodern legendary books. Though this 
god was origimiiiy iiiicounected with Vishnu and Rudra, while at 
a subsequent period he came to be regarded in systematic mytho- 
logy as the first person in the triad of which they formed the 
second and third members, yet the general idea entertained of his 
character has been less modified in the course of his history than 
is the case in regard to the other two deities.” 

“ Brahma was from the beginning considered as the Creator, 
and he continued to be regarded as fulfilling the same, function 
even after he had sunk into a subordinate position, and had come 
to be represented by the votaries of Vishnu and Mahadeva 
respe^Veiy, as the more creature and agent of one or other of these 
two gods. In later times Brahma has had few special worship- 
pers ; the only spot where he is periodically adored being at 
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Fushkara In Bajputaiia. Two- of the acts which the earlier 
legends ascribe to him,, the assomption of the forms of a ’'tortoise 
, and of a boar are in later works transferred to Vishnu;*^ 

III the fourth Yolurao oi Mtdr's Origmal Sanscrit TeMs^ from 
which the above extract has been taken, the reader wiil find the 
life, character and attributes of Brahma fully illustrated. In 
some of the Texts translated it is maintained that Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, are three manifestations of the same divinity. I shall 
declare to tliee that form composed of Ilari and Hara (Vishnu and 
Mahideva) combined, which is without beginning, middle, or end, 
Imperishabie, undccayhig. lie who is Vishnu is Rudra ; ho who 
is Eudra is Pitimaha (Brahma) ; the substance is one, the gods 
arc three, Rudra, Vishnu and Pitainaha.” (O. S. T., VoL iv, 
p. 237.) 

Brahina-Purana-~-*The, gives a description of the creation, an 
account of the Mauwautaras, and the history of the solar and lunar 
dynasties to the time of Krishna. It also sets forth the sanctity of 
Orissa, with its temples and sacred groves, dedicated to the sun, to 
Siva and Jagganatb. Its object seems to be the promotion of the 
worship of Erishna as Jagganatli. 

BraihmUjbali — ^ A disciple of Devadersa and teacher of the 
Samaveda. 

Brahma^blmta — To become iden tided with the Supreme Spirit : 
to have the conviction that spirit is one, universal, and the same. 

Brahma bodhya— A river mentioned in the Vishnu Purina, 
but not identified. 

Brahmachari^A religious student who has been invested 
with the sacred thread ; he is to prosecute the study of the Vedas 
In the house of Ms preceptor : and to wait on him constantly ; in 
the morning he is to salute the sun, in the evening fire ; and then 
io address his preceptor with respect. He must stand when his 
preceptor is standing ; move when he is •walking, and sit beneath 
him when he is seated : he must never sit, nor walk, nor stand, 
when his teacher does the reverse. He is to read the Veda atten- 
tively, placed before Ms preceptor 5 and to eat the food he has 
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collected ss alms, whea pemltted- hj liis teaclier. He Is to Mtiie 
la water -wiiicli has first been used for bis preceptor's abktioss ; 
and eveij moraiag bring fuel and watery and whatever else may 
be required* ¥,'F. 

One of the bymns translated by Di\ Mair in his Origins! 
Sanscrit Texts ascribes very astonishiag powers to tlie Bralima*- 
eMrin or religions student,” Dr. Muir says : " Some parts of it are 
obscnrey bat the translation I givey thoogii imperfeety will convey 
gome idea of the contents.” 

“ The Bralimacbarin workSy quickecingbotli m^orlds. Tlie gods 
are joyfol in him. He has established the earth and the sky. He 
satisfies his acharya (religious teacher) by tapas ; 2^ The Fathers^ 
the heavenly hosts, all the gods separately, follow after him, with 
the 6,333 Gandharvas. He satisfies all the gods by tapas ; 3, The 
acharya, adopting him as a disciple, makes iiim a BrahinachiriE 
even in the womb, and supports him in the belly for three sights. 
When he is born the gods assemble to see him ; 4, This piece of fuel 
is the earth (compare verse 9), the second Is the sky, and lie satis- 
fies the air with fuel. The Bmhmachariii satisfies the worlds with 
fuel, with a girdle, with exertion, with tapas ; o, Born before 
Brahma, the Brahmacharin arose througli tapas, clothed with lieai 
From Mm was produced divine knowledge (braniaiia), the highest 
Brahma, and .aE the gods, together with Immortality ; 6, The 
Brahmacham advances, lighted up by fuel, clothed In a black 
antelope’s skin, consecrated, long-bearded. He moves straightway 
■ from the eastern to the northern ocean, compressing the worlds, 
and again expanding them ; 7, The Brahmacharin, generating 
divine science, the waters, the world, Prajlipati, Parameshtliln, 
¥iraj, having become an embryo in the' womb of iminortality, 
having become Indra, crushed the Asuras ; 8, The Adili ja lias 
constructed both these spheres, broad and deep, the earth and the 
sky. 'The Brahmacharin preserves them by tapas* In him the 
gods are joyfol ; 9, It was the Braliinachaiin who first produced 
this broad eai*th and ,the sky as an alms. Making them two pieces 
of fuel (compare verse 4) he worships. In them all creatures -are 
contained ; 10, The two receptacles of- divine knowledge are 
secretly deposited, the one on this side, the other beyond the 



surface of tlie sky. Tlie Brsliiiiacliaiia guards tlieiii by iapas.. Wise* 
■lie appropriates -tkat dmne kaowledgeas Ms exclusive portioii,w ; 
16* The Bralimaciirk is the Achirya, the Brahmacharm ■is Pra- 
jipati ; Prajapati shines ( virajaii) ; the shming ( Virdj) beeame 
loclra*. the, powerful ; 17* Through self-restraint and tapaa a .king 
protects his dominions. . Through, self-restraint an Aeharya seeks 
after a Brahmacharin 5 18 , By self-restraint a damsel obtains a 
young man, as her husband. By self-restraint an. ox and' a horse 
seek to gain fodder; 19, By self-restraint and tapas the 'gods 
,. destroyed death. By' self-restraint Indra ■ acquired heaven from 
[or for] the gods ; 20, Plants, whatever has been, whatever 
shall he, day and night, trees, the year, with the . seasons, have 
been produced from the Brahmacharin ; 21, Terrestrial and celes- 
tial beings, beasts, both wild and tame, creatures without wings 
and winged, have been produced from the Brahmacharin ; 22, AH 
creatures which have sprung from Prajapati have breath separately 
in themselves ; all of these are preserved by divine knowledge 
(Brahma), which is produced in the Brahmacharin 26 , These 
things the Brahmacharin formed 5 on the surface of the water he 
stood performing iapas in the sea.” 

■ Brahmadatta— A sage, the son of Anuha. In the Hari 
Vamsam is a curious legend of the different transmigrations of Brah- 
madatta and his six companions, who were successively as m^y 
brahmans, then forests, then deer, then water fowl, then swans, and 
finally, braliraans again, when with the king they obtained libera- 
tion. According to the Bhdgavat, Brahmadatta composed a treatise 
on the Tdga, a yoga tantra. 

BrallIllilolMi-*~Tlie highest heaven, the world of infinite 
wisdom and truth, the inhabitants of which never again know 

death. ' 

Bralmaa—The *' name of the sacerdotal class ; though a 
priestly tribe,, all brahmins are not priests. . The true origin of the 
brahmans Is not distinctly known. , Tlie^ fabulous tradition current 
amongst them derives them from the head of Brahmn. A brah- 
man is in a very different situation from a Kshatriya, a ¥alsya or a 
Sudra. These are born in the condition in which they continue to ' 


live. But a Braliman becomes sucli only by the ceremony oF the 
cord with which he is invested at an early age. (See Upanayana) 
They are after this rite designated Dwijaj twice-bbra. 

The seven castes of the brahmans 'have for their special origin 
the seven famous Ri$his or penitents. These seYen Eisliis are 
highly celebrated in the annals of the country. They are the 
holiest and most venerated personages the Hindus aciiiowledge. 
Their names are held sacred and invoked by all the people. (See 
Eishis). 

If the fabulous stories which are told of the origin of certain 
great families in Europe, shed a lustre upon them by proving their 
antiquity, how much more reason has the brahman to vaunt his 
noble pedigree ? and if the honor of being sprung, from an illos» 
trious family sometimes leads its descendants to look down with 
contempt upon the lo'sver ranks, we cannot wonder at the haughti- 
ness of the brahman, and the high disdain which he shows to every 
caste but his own.”^ 

Every brahman professes to know from which of the seven 
Rishis he has descended. There is another and more general divi- 
sion which separates them into four distinct classes, each of ivhich 
appertains to one of the four Vedas. Butin the ordinary inter- 
course of life little attention is paid to this distinction. There are 
several sectarian divisions which are practically more operative. 
These are Vishriuvite, Smarta or vSaiva brahmans ; and in different 
parts of India other sub-divisions are found. 

Brahmaiias— The portions of the Vedas which comprise pre- 
cepts inculcating religious duties, maxims wdiich explain these 
precepts, and argamonts which relate to theology. The Brah- 
manas represent no doubt a most* interesting phrase in the history 
of the Indian mind, hut judged by themselves, as literary produc- 
tions, they are most disappointing. No one would have supposed 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a state of society, 
there could have risen up a literature which for pedantry and 
downright absurdity can hardly be matched anywhere. There is 
no lack of striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reason- 


* Abbe Dubois. 



fcrauitions m these collections. But these are 
aents of a torso, like precious gems set in brass 
eneral character of these avorks is marked by 
d grandiloquence, by priestly conceit and anti- 
It is most important to the historian that he 
soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation 
by priestcraft and superstition. It is most 
should know that nations are liable to those 
youth as well as in their dotage. These works 
died as the physician studies the twaddle of 
tviug of madmen. - They will disclose to a 
ruins of faded grandeur, the memories of noble 
et us only try to translate those works into our 
we sliaU feel astonished that human lan-ruage 
should ever have been used for such purposes.”* 
irana— That which has declared in twelve 
irod versos, the magnificence of the esa of 
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log to tlie pliilosopliical poet Yemaiia* These RIsIiis existed, 
prior to the Vedas, in which they are often mentioned, ,Th,e 
Abbe Dubois thinks they were the seTen sons of Japhet. 

BratolE-savanii — The Mann of the tenth Manwantera, 

Bra!iiaa¥ai¥artta-PiiraEa — “That Fiiiina wlilcli Is related 
by Slivarne to Narada, and contains the account of tlie greatness 
of Krishna, with the occurrences of the lathanlantara Kalpa, 
where also the story of Brahma Vanthais repeatedly told, is ealletl 
the Brahma vaivartta and contains eighteen lliousaiid stanzas.” Y, P. 

Brahmaijlia — Sacred Study, that which communicates to 
soul the knowledge of good and evil : one of the five great 
sacrifices or obligations of the Bralimachari, 

Bramharshis — Descendants of the five patriarchs who were 
the founders of races or Gotras of brahmans, or Kasyapa, 
Vasishtha, Angiras, Atri and Brighu, The Bralimarshis dwell in 
the spiiere of Brahma. 

Branimedliya — The name of a river in the Vishnu Pui’diia 
not yet identified . 

Buddha — “ Buddha, or more correctly, the Buddha,— for 
Buddha is an appellative meaning Enlightened, — was bom at 
Kapilavastu, the capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated 
at the fool of the mountains of Nepal, north of the present Oode, 
His father, the king of Kapilavastu, was of the family of , the 
SIkyas, and belonged to the clan of the Gautamas. His mother ■ 
was Mayadevi, daughter of king Suprabuddha, and need we say 
that she was as beautiful as he was powerful and just ? Buddha 
was therefore by birth of the Kshatrya, or warrior caste, and he 
took the name of Sakya from his family, and that of Gautama 
from his clan, claiming a kind of spiritual relationship with the 
honoured race of Gautama, The name of Buddha, or the Bud™ 
dha, dates from a later period of his life, and so probably does the 
name Siddhartha (he whose objects have been accomplished), 
though we are told that it was given him in his childhood. His 
mother died seven days after his birth, and the father confided the 
child to the care of his deceased wife’s sister, who, however, had 


been his wife even before the mother’s death. The child grew np 
a most beautiful and most accomplished boy, who soon knew more 
than his masters could teach him. He refused to take part in the 
games of his playmates, and never felt so happy as when he could 
sit alone, lost in meditation in the deep shadows of the forest. It 
was there that his father found him when he had thought him lost, 
and ip order to prevent the young prince from becoming a dreamer, 
the king determined to many him at once. When the subject 
was mentioned by the aged ministers to the future heir to the 
throne, he demanded seven days for reflection, and convinced at 
last that not even marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, he 
allowed the ministers to look out for a princess. The princess 
selected was the beautiful Gop^, the daughter of DandapSpi 
Though her father objected at first to her marrying a young prince 
who was represented to him as deficient in manliness and intellect, 
he gladly gave his consent when he saw the royal suitor dis- 
tancing all his rivals both in feats of arms and power of mind Their 
marriage proved one of the happiest, but the prince remained as 
e lad been before, absorbed in meditation on the problems of life 
and death. ‘ Nothing is stable on Aarth,’ he used to say, ‘ nothino> 

IS real. Life is like the spark produced by the friction of wood! 
It IS lighted and is extinguished-we know not whence it came or 
whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, and the wise man 
asks in vain from whence it came and whither it goes. There 
must be some supreme intelligence where we could find rest If 
I attained P, I could bring light to man ,- ifl,vere free myself, 
Icoulddehver the world.’ The king, who perceived the melan! 
choly mood of the young prince, tried everything to divert him 
n his speculations : but all was in vain. Three of the most 
ordinary events that could happen to any man, proved of the 
^most importance in the career of Buddha. We quote the 
description of these occurrences from M. Barthdlemy Saint Hilaire : 

tbr when the prince with a large retinue was driving 

thiough the eastern gate of the city on the way to one of hit 
par s, he pet on the road an old man, broken and decrepit. One 
could see the veins and muscles over the whole of his body bis 
«eth chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly 


able to utter bollow and nnmelodbtis sounds. He was beot on tiis 
stick, and ali hisiimbs and joints trembled, Who is that man 
said the 'prince to. his' coachman. lie Is small and weak, his 
Hesh and his blood are dried up, Ids muscles stick to his skin, his 
head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasted away 5 leaning 
on lus stick he is hardly able to walk, stumbling at every step. Is 
there something peculiar in his family, or is this the common lot 
of ali created beings 

‘ “ Sii*,” replied the coachman, that man Is sinking under old 
ago, his senses have become obtuse, suffering has ciestroyed his 
strength, and he is despised by his relations. He is without sup- 
port and useless, and people have abandoned him, like a dead tree 
in a forest. But this is not peculiar to his family. In eveiy 
creature, youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your mother, 
all your relations, all your friends, will come to the same state 1 
this is tiic appointed end of ali creatures.^ 

* i* Alas !” replied the prince, “ are creatures so ignorant, so 
weak and foolish, as to he proud of the youth by which they are 
intoxicated, not seeing the old ago which awaits them ! As for 
me, I go away. Coachman, turn my chariot quickly. What have 
I, the future prey of old age, — what have I to do with pleasure 
And the young prince returned to the city without going to Ms 
park. 

' Another time the prince was driving through the southern 
gate to his pleasure garden, when he perceived on the road a man 
suffering from illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, covered 
with mud, without a friend, without a home, hardly able to breathe, 
and frightened at the slglit of himself and the approach of death. 
Having questioned his coachman, and received from him the 
answer which he expected, the young prince said, « Alas I health 
is but the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must fake 
this frightful form. Where is the wise man who, after having 
seen what he is, could any longer think of joy and pleasure F” 
The prince turned his chariot and returned to the city. 

‘ A third time he was driving to his pleasure garden through 
the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the road, lying on 
a blei, and covered v^ith a cloth. The friends stood about crying* 


TObbtngj tearing tlieir.'liairj'eoveriDg their heads with dust, strik- 
' ing their breasts, and uttering wild cries. ■ The prince, again, 
calling his coachman to witness ' this painful .scene, exclaimed, 

Oh •! woe to youth, which must be destroyed'by old age I Woe 
to health, which must be destroyed by so many diseases-! Woe 
to this life, where a man remains so short a time I If there were 
'nO' old age, no disease, no death . ; if these could be made captive 
forever !”' Then. betraying for the first time his intentions, .the 
young prince said, ** Let us turn back, 1 must think how to 
accomplish deliverance.’ ” ■ ' 

* A last meeting put an end to his hesitation, lie was driving 
through the northern gate on the way to his pleasure gardens, 
when he saw a mendicant who appeared outwardly calm, subdued, 
looking downwards, wearing with an air of dignity his religious 
vestment, and carrying an alms-bowl.’ 

\ «« Who is this man ?’ ” asked the prince. 

« ^« Sir,” replied the coachman, this man is one of those who 
are called bhikslius, or mendicants. He has renounced all plea- 
sures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. He tries to conquer 
himself. He has become a devotee. Without passion, without 
envy, he walks about askiug for alms.’ ” 

* This is good and well said,” replied the prince. The life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. It will be my 
refuge and the refuge of other creatures j it will lead us to a real 
life, to happiness and immortality.” 

^ With these words the young prince turned his chariot and 
retui-ned to the city.’ 

After having declared to his father and his wife his intention of 
retiring from the world, Luddha left his palace one night when all 
the guards that were to have watched him were asleep. After 
tmveiling the whole night he gave his horse and his ornaments to 
Ms groom, and sent him back to Kapila.va,stu. ‘ A monument,’ 
remarks the author of the Lalita-Vistara (p. 270), lis still to be 
seen on the spot where the coachman turned back.’ Hiouen- 
Thsang (II, BSD) saw the same monument at the edge of a large 
forest,, on his road to Ku§intgara, a city now in ruins, and situated 
about fifty miles E. & E. from Gorakpur. 
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Buddha first went to Vaisaii and became the pupil of a famous 
Brahman, who had gathered round him 300 disciples* Having 
learnt all that the Brahman could teach Mm, Buddha went away 
disappointed. He had not found the road to salvation. He then 
tried another Brahman atBagagriha, the capital of Magadha or 
Behar,, who had 700 disciples, and there too'he looked in vain for the 
means of deliverance* He left him, followed by five of his fellow- 
students, and for six years retired into solitude, near a village named 
Uruvilva, subjecting himself to the most severe penances, previous 
to his appearing in the worki as a teacher. At the. end of this 
period, however, he arrived at the conviction that asceticism, far 
from giving peace of mind and preparing the way to salvation, 
was a snare and a stumbling-block in the way of truth. He gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an apostate by his 
five disciples. Left to himself he now began to elaborate hisKOwn 
system. He had learnt that neither the doctrines nor the auste- 
rities of the Brahmans were of any avail for accomplishing the deli- 
verance of man, and freeing him from the fear of old age, diseajse 
and death. After long meditations and ecstatic visions, he at last 
imagined that he had arrived at that true knowledge which 
discloses the cause, and thereby destroys the fear of all the changes 
inherent in life. It was from the moment when he arrived at 
this knowledge, that he claimed the name of Buddha, the enlight- 
ened. At that moment we may truly say that the fate of millions 
of millions of human beings trembled in the balance. Buddha 
hesitated for a time whether he should keep his knowledge to 
himself, or communicate it to the world. Compassion for the 
sufferings of man prevailed, and the young prince became the 
founder of a religion which, after more than 2,000 years, is still 
professed by 455,000,000 of human beings. 

The further history of the new teacher is very simple. He 
proceeded to Benares, which at all times was the principal seat of 
learning in India, and the first converts he made were the five 
felio%v-stu(lents who had left him when he threw off the yoke of 
the Brahmanical observances.* Many others followed ; but as the 
Lalita-Yistara breaks off at Buddha’s arrival at Benares, w@ have 
no further consecutive account of the rapid progress of his 
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doc me. Prom what we can gather from scattered notices in the 
Buddhist canon, he was invited by the king of Magadha, Bi.nbi- 
sara, to his capital, Ragagriha. Many of his lectures are repre- 
sented as having been delivered at the monastery of Kalantaka, 
v^ith which the king or some rich merchant had presented him • 

others on the Vulture Peak, one of the five hills that surrounded 

the ancieHt capital 

Three of his most famous disciples, S4riputra, Kdtylyana, and- 

Maudgalyayana, joined him during his stay in Magadha, where he 
enjoyed for many years the friendship of the king. That kine 
was afterwards assassinated by his son, Agatasatru, and then we 
hear of Buddha as settled for a time at Siivasti, north of the 
anges, where Anathapindada, a rich merchant, had offered him 
® “lagnificent building for their residence. Most 
Buddha s lectures or sermons were delivered at Srfivastt, the 
capital of Eosala; and the king of Kosala himself, PrasSnagit 
became a convert to his doctrine. After an absence of twelve 
years we are told that Buddha visited his father at Kapilavastn, on 
Which occasion he performed several miracles, and converted all 
the Sakyas to his faith. His own wife became one oi' his followers 
and with his aunt, offers the first instance of female Buddhisi 
devotees in India. We have fuller particulars again of the last 
a.,, of Boadta'. life. Ho I, .a a.^boa .ho g J ago of It, 
f been on a visit to Ragagriha, where the 

V Agatasatru, the fomer enemy of Buddha, and the assassin 

congregation, after making a ‘ 

L “ confession of his crimes. On his return he was follonfed 

V alarge number of disciples, and when on the point of crossing 
he Gauges, he stood on a square stone, and turning his eyes bacf 
owaids Eagagrfiia, he said, full of emotion, ‘ This is the Lt time 

leavemf it, he had nearly reached the city of Kusinagara, when 
his vital strength began to fail. He halted in a forest, and while 

would ghost, or, as a Buddhist 

would say, entered into Nirvfina. 

This is the simple story of Buddha’s life. It reads much better 
m the eloquent pages of M. BarthCdemy Saint Hilaire, than in the 


turgid language of the Buddhists. If a critical historian, with the 
materials we possess, entered at all on the process of separating 
truth from falsehood, he would probably cut off much of what our 
biographer has left. Professor Wilson, in his Essay on Buddha 
and Buddhism, considers it doubtful whether any such person as 
Buddha ever actually existed. He dwells on the fact that there 
are at least twenty different dates assigned to his birth, varying 
from 2420 to 433 b. c. He points out that the clan of the SS.kyas 
is never mentioned by early Hindu writers, and he lays- much 
stress on the fact that most of the proper names of the persons 
connected with Buddha suggest an allegorical signification. The 
name of his father means, he whose food is pure ; that of his 
mother signifies illusion ; his own secular appellation, Siddhartha, 
he by whom the end is accomplished. Buddha itself means, the 
Enlightened, or, as Professor Wilson translates it less accurately, 
he by whom all is known. The same distinguished scholar goes 
eveu further, and maintaining that Kapilavastii, the birth-place of 
Buddha, has no place in the geography of the Hindus, suggests 
that it may be rendered, the substance of Kapila ; intimating, in 
fact, the SEnkhya philosophy, the. doctrine of Kapila Mnni, npoB 
which the fundamental elements of . Buddhism, the eternity of 
matter, the principles of things, and the final extinction, are 
supposed to be planned. ‘ It seems not impossible,’ he continues^ 

* that Sakya Muni is an unreal being, and that ail that Is related 
of him is as much a fiction, as is that of his preceding migrations^ 
and the miracles that attended his birth, his life, and his departure.’ 
This is going far beyond Niebuhr, far even beyond Strauss. If an 
allegorical name had been invented for the father of Buddha, one 
more appropriate than * clean-food* might surely have been found. 
His mother is not the only queen known by the name of Maya, 
Mayadev'i, or Mayavati. Why, if these names were invented, 
should his wife have been allowed to keep the prosaic name of 
Gopa (cowherdess), and his. father-in-law, that of Bandapani, 
‘ stick-hand ?’ As to his own name, Siddhartha, the Tibetans 
maintain that it was given him by his parent, whose wish (artha) 
had been fulfilled (eiddha), as we hear of Desires and Dien-donnes 
in French. One of the ministers of Dasaratha had the same name. 


it Is possible also that Buddha himself assumed 11; ia afteHIfeg as 
was the case with many of, the Eoman surhames. As to the name 
of Buddha^ qo Ofie ever maintained that it was more than a titlei 
the Enlightened, changed from an appellative into a proper name, 
just like the name of Christos, the Anointed ; or Mohammed, the 
Expected* Kapilavastu would be a most extraordinary ■compound 
to .express * the substance of the Sankhja philosophy.^ But all 
doubt on the. subject is removed by the fact that ' both Fabian in 
the ifth, and Hiouen-Tshang in the seventh centuries, visited the 
real ruins of that city. 

Making every possible allowance for the accumulation of dction 
which is sure to gather round the life of the founderof evejy great 
.religion, we may be satisded that Buddhism, which changed the 
aspe^ct not only of India, but of nearly the whole of Asia, had a 
real founder ; that he was not a Brahman by birth, but belonged 
to the second or royal caste 5 that being of a meditative turn of 
mind, aijd deeply impressed with the frailty of all created things, 
hebecame a recluse, and sought for light and comfort in the cliiferent 
systems of Brahman philosophy and theology. Dissatisfied with 
the artificM systems of their priests and philosophers, convinced 
of the uselessness, nay of the pernicious influence, of their cere- 
monial practices and bodily penances, shocked, too, by Iheir world- 
liness and Pharisaical conceit, which made the priesthood the exclu- 
sive property of one caste and rendered every sincere approach 
of man to his Creator impossible without their intervention, 
Buddha must have produced at once a powerful impression on the 
people at large, when breaking through all the established rules of 
east®, he assumed the privileges of a Brahman, and throwing away 
the splendour of his royal position, travelled about as a beggar, 
not shrinking &om the defiling contact of sinners and publicans. 
Though when we now speak of Buddhism, we think chiefiy of its 
doctrines, the reform of Buddha had originaily much more of a 
social than of a religious character. Buddha swept away the web 
with which the Brahmans had encircled the whole of India. 
Beginning as the destroyer of an old, he became the founder of a 
new religion.^^* ■ . 

Miiller, OMpt ffom a Gemaa Workshop, Tol. I, p. 210. 


According to Buddhist belief when a man dies he is iminediately 
born again, or appears in a new shape, according to Iiis merit or 
demerit, he may be born in the form of a woman, ora slave, a quad- 
ruped, a bird, a fish, an insect, a plant, or even a piece of inorganic 
matter. , He may be born in a state of punishment in one of the 
many Buddhist hells ; or in the condition of a happy spirit or even 
divinity in heaven-; but whatever the position be, and however long 
he may live in it, the life will have an end, and the individual must 
be born .again, and may again be either happy or miserable— 
either 'a god, or it may be the vilest inanimate object. The Bud- 
dha himself, before his last birth as Sakyamuni, had gone tiirougii 
every conceivable form of existence, on the earth, in the air, and 
in the water, in hell and in heaven, and had filed every condition 
in human life. When he attained the perfect knowledge of the 
Buddha, he was able to recall all these existences ; and a great 
part of the Buddhist legendary literature is taken up In narrating 
his exploits, when he lived as an elephant, as a bird, as a stag, and 
so forth.” — Goldstmher, 

The Buddhist does not regard these various traiisinigrations, 
whether punishments or rewards, as caused by the Creator or 
Euler of the Universe. *‘They do not conceh^e any god or gods 
as being pleased or displeased by the actions, and as assigning the 
actors their future condition by way of punishment or rewmrd,^® 
The very idea of a god as creating or in any way ruling the worldi 
is utterly absent in the Buddhist system. God is not so much as 
denied ; he is simply not known.” The power that controls the 
world is expressed by the word Karma^ literally action, including 
both merit and demerit. “The future condition of the Buddhist, 
then, is not assigned him by the Euler of the Universe ; the Karmm 
of his actions determines it by a sort of virtue inherent in the 
nature of things— by the blind and unconscious concatenation of 
cause and eifect.” 

Buddhism inculcates morality. The most essential virtues are 
truthfulness, benevolence, kindness, purity, patience, courage, and 
contemplation.; All offensive ■ and gross' language is ' forbidden ; 
nothing is ever to be said to stir up ill-will, or excite enmity, or 
ilial would cause qiiarrek ; It is a duty on nil occasions to act ik 
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peace-maker. “ Humility holds a no less prominent place among 
Buddhist graces than it does among the Christians.”— -GoWstiicler, 
Chamber's Eney, 

BuddM— Understanding, synonyme of Mahat 1 also the 
of a daughter of Daksha who became the wife of Dhama. 

Budha. (Mercury.) Thomson of Soma, the moon. Eudha' 
married lid, whose sex had been changed by Siva. Thence the 
lunar, as distinguished from the solar,- line of kings ; and to that 
point is to be referred many important opinions and results, 
very widely disseminated. See Ila. 

There exists a doubt whether the names of planetary bodies 
were given to early men, or whether the planets were named after 
distinguished men of the earliest age. The purSnas give a brief 
legend, which has been deemed astronomical, but of a doubtful 
school j such as reduced Abraham to a constellation. This legend 
is that Chandra (the moon) was placed in the house of Vrihas- 
pdti (Jupiter) as his pupil, and that Tii-A (the lunar path of 27 
asterisms) fell in love with Chandra, and seduced him while 
Vrihaspati was away at a sacrifice made by Indra (the firmament) ; 
the result was the birth of Budha (Mercuiy). If there any 
astronomical meaning, it would imply that the old Chaldeans 
thought that the moon in some port of its orbit attracted a satel- 
lite of Jupiter, detached it from that planet, and was the occasion 
of its finding an orbit around the sun, as a primary planet. How- 
ever, this interpretation has great improbabilities. 

The poets, and especially Telugu poets, have paraphrased the 
legend in their own way ; and very freely too. If the parties 
were men on earth we get at one of the earliest known wars. 
For, the claim to the parentage and right of Budha by Vrihas- 
pati and Chandra, led to a fierce war, dividing gods and men into 
two parties. 

In a variety of works published, writers, though oriental 
scholars, confound Budha and Buddha. This appears so late 
down as Major Cunningham’s book on the Bhilsa Topes ; published 
in 1855. But the persons are distinct, the sense of the words 

different, the spelling different, the pronunciation still more so. 

Taylor. 
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Oast©— “The term Castej derii^ad from.tlie Portuguese Cmi^f 
; expressive of the Indian word has been miiversally adopted 
by Europeans to denote the different classes or tribes into whieh 
the people of India are divided* The permanent division, of the 
community into classes, with hereditary professions assigned to 
each, is’ one of the most remarkable institutions of Hindustan, 
There are four great divisions. The most distiognished of all is 
that of Brahmana or Brahmans, who are said to have coma' from 
the mouth of Brahma : the second in rank is that of Kshatrlya or 
E4jas, ''from the arm of Brahma i the third the Valsya, or 
merchants, from the thigh -of Brahma i the fourth the Sudras, or 
workmen, from' his foot ; all with their females. Each of these 
four tribes is subdivided into several more ; the Sudras especially 
have an almost endless number of distinctions i such as herdsmen 
who keep the cows ; shepherds who tend the sheep i weavers ; 
iv 0 castes of Artbans, viz,, carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
stone-cutters, founders. The several -castes of ' Cultivators tale 
precedence of other Sudras, and look with contempt on tradesmen 
and', labourers.. There is a Caste of Kallaru,, or .robbers, who 
consider' their profession as, ,no way discreditable to themselves or 
their tribe.’ Each caste exhibits' some particular and local varieties 
of: its '.own by which it- is discriminated 'from the rest: Some 
distinguish - themselves by the cut , and ' colour ' .of their clothes ; 
some by , the manner in- '.which they put them on. But however 
©xiravagant their modes and customs are, they never excite from 
castes of the most opposite habits and fashions the least appearance 
of contempt or dislike. Upon this point there seems to be the 
most perfect toleration. 

In the South of India there is another division of the diffaimt 
tribes still more general than those which have been yet mentioned. 
It is that’ of Eight-hand and Left-hand Castes. The greater 
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miinber of Hledsi castes belong, either to the Eight«!iaiad or the 
.Left, The Brahmans, the Pariahs (or outcastes) and seireral 
tribes of the Sudras, are. .considered neutral, and enjoying all the 
priyileges and honors attached to both hands, they take no part 
^ with either. ^ These neutral castes are frequently called upon to 
arbitrate in the derce disputes that occur between the Right and 
Left-hand parties* Both parties lay claim to certain privileges ; 
and when any encroachment is made by either it is followed by 
tumults that spread through a district, accompanied with eyery 
excess i and generally with bloody contests. The Hindu, usually 
so gentle and timid, seems to change his nature. There is no 
clanger he fears to encounter in maintaining these rights.**— 

Dr, Muir in the first volume of his O. S. Texts, has very fully 
investigated the mythical accounts of the creation of man and of 
the origin of the four castes. He says “it will be seen fi‘om the 
texts adduced that from a veiy early period the Indian writers 
have .propounded a great variety of speculations regarding the 
origin of mankind, and of the classes or castes into which they 
found their own community divided* The most commonly received 
of these explanations is the fable which represents the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, to have been separately created 
from the head, the breast or^^rms, the thighs, and the feet of the 
Creator. Of this mythical account no trace is to be found in any 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda, except one, the Furuslia Sukta.” 

Dr. Muir is of opinion that this hymn belongs to the most 
recent portion of the Rig Veda. Mr. Colebrook, Professors Max 
Miiller and Weber concur on this ’»new ; which however is con* 
troverted by Dr, Haug* 

After quoting a great number of texts from the oldest authorities, 
Dr. Muir remarks. “ When we discover in the most ancient Indian 
writings such different and even discrepant accounts of the origin 
of man, all put forth with equal positiveness, it is impossible to 
imagine that any uniform explanation of the diversity of castes 
could have been received at the period when they were composed, 
or to regard any of the texts which have been cited as more 
orthodox and authoritative than the rest. Even, thei*efore, if we 
should suppose that the author of the Purusha Sokla meant to 
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represent the four castes as having literally sprimg from separate 
parts of Purusha’s body, it is evident that the same idea was not 
always or even generally adopted hy those wlio loliowed linn, as 
a revealed truth in which they were bound to acquiesce* In fact, 
nothing is clearer than that in all these cosmogonies, the writers, 
while generally assuming certain prevalent ideas as the basts 
of their descriptions, gave the freest scope to their individoal 
fancy in the Invention of details. In such circumstances, perfect 
coincidence cannot be expected in the narratives,” 

The followdng are the results of Dr. Mulr®s careful mvestiga™ 
tion of all the Texts bearing on the subject j— 

The details which I have supplied m the course of this 
chapter must have rendered it abundantly evident that the sacred 
books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of 
the origin of castes ; but, on the contrary, present the greatest 
varieties of speculation on -this subject. Explanations mystical^ 
mythical, and rationalistic, are all offered in turn i and the freest 
scope is given by the individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary 
conjecture. 

First ; we have the set of accounts in which the four castes are 
said to have sprung from progenitors who %¥ere separately created ; 
but in regard to the manner of their creation we find the greatest 
diversity of statement. The most common story is that the castes 
issued from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Purusha, or 
Brahma. The oldest extant passage in which this idea occurs, 
and from which all the later myths of a similar tenor have no 
doubt been borrowed, is, as we have seen, to be found in the 
Purusha. Sukta ; but it is ' doubtful whether, in the form In wMcIi 
it is there presented, -.this representation is anything more than aa 
allegory. In some of the texts which I have quoted from tlio 
Bhdgavata Purina, traces of the same allegorical character , may 
he perceived ; but in Manu and the Puranas the mystical import 
of the Vedic text disappears, and the . figurative naiTative m 
hardened into a Hleral statement of fact. In other passages, wliere 
a separate origin is assigned to the castes, they are variously said 
to have sprung from the words Bhuh, . Bhiivah, Svah rfrom 
differenl Vedas, ; from . dilFcrent ;sci^ of . prayers ,.; : 
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and tlie asoras ; from nonentity, and from the imperisliabie, the 
perishable^ and other principles. In the chapters of the Vishnu, 
Vaju, and Markaiideya Pur£nas, where castes are described as 
coeval with the creation, and as having been naturally distinguished 
by different gunas, or qualities, involving varieties of moral 
character, we are nevertheless allowed to infer that those qualities 
-exerted no influence on the classes in whom they were inherent, 
as the condition of the whole race during the Krita age is described 
as one of uniform peiffection and happiness ; while the actual 
separation into castes did not take place, according to the Viyu 
Purana, until men had become deteriorated in the Treta age. 

Second ; in various passages from the Bi*ahmanas, Epic poems, 
and Purdnas, the csreation of mankind is, as we have seen, desciibed 
without the least allusion to any separate production of the 
progenitors of the four castes. And whilst in the chapters where' 
they relate the distinct formation of the castes, the Furanas, as 
lias been observed, assign diflerent natural dispositions to each 
class, they elsewhere represent all mankind as being at the creation 
uniformly distinguished by the quality of passion. In one of the 
texts I have quoted, men are said to be the offspring of Vivasvat ; 
In another his son Mann is said to be their progenitor ; whilst in a 
third they are said to be descended from female of the same 
name. The passage which declares Bfanu to have been the hither 
of the human race explicitly ailrms that men of all the four castes 
were descended from him. In anothe4' remarkable text the 
Maliabharata categorically asserts that originally there was no 
distinction of classes, the existing distribution having arisen out of 
differences of character and occupation. Similarly, the Bhagavata 
Parana in one place inforras us that in the Krita age there was 
but one caste ; and this view appears also to be taken in some 
passages which I have adduced from the Epic poems. 

In these circumstances we may hiiiiy conclude that tlie separate 
origination of the four castes -was far from being an ai’ticle of 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.”— Vol. I, p. 160. 

' Cliaidyas— A I’aec of kings, descendants, of Chedb amongst 
whom were Daraagosha and Si&upilu. 
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Ohaitra— The mme oithe third liiiiar moBili (Fek«Mtirei). 

01 iaitraratall-«“A large forest, in the east of - II4¥rita« 

Chakora— One of the tMrtj Andhrabhrltya kings i he oalf 

reigned six months. 

Chakora— The name of a monntaiiijii the eastern ghauts. 

Chakra— 1 , The discus, of Vishnu 5 a shai^-edged fioil ; 
Arjuna performed wonderful feats with his -chakra. It was with 
this weapon that Krishna slew Sisupdla, It is always seen in onfe 
of the four hands of Vishnu, The Chakra has -also been converted 
into ■ the prayer wheel of the Buddhists , i 2 , The name of one of 
the chanters of the Sdma Veda. 

Chakras — A race of people who about the commencement of 
our era, extended along the West of India, from the Hindu Kosh 
to tlie mouths of the Indus. 

Ohakravartti— One on whom the Chakra, the discus of 
Vishnu, abides ; such a iigure being deliueuced by the lines of the 
hand. The grammatical etymology is ^ he who abides in or rules 
over, an extensive countiy called a chakra/ Chakra vartti is there* 
fore a universal emperor. On the death of such an emperor it 
was the custom to collect and deposit the ashes of the body, after 
burning, in a pyramidal monument, — Wilson. 

Ohakravaka— A Brahmani goose : the name of a wise coun* 
seller in the Pancha' Tantra 5 Hiranyagarbha, the king of the 
water-fowl, was anxious to make war, when his minister, Chakra- 
v4ka, made many speeches to prevent it, suggesting that victory 
was ever doubtful, 

Chakshu— One of the four great rivers, made by the division 
of the Ganges, and which is said in the V, P. to How into the 
sea after traversing all the western mountains, and passing through 
the country of Ketumala, 

Chakshu—A prince, the son of Purujauu, one of the descend* 
ants of Dwimidha. 

Ohakshupa— A prince renowned for his valour, the son of 
Khauitra. one of the descendants of Nedishta. 
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ChakshHElia — The Manu-of .the sixth MaEwaBtaraj son of 
Bipu hj Yriliati. The Markandeya has a legend of his birth as a 
son of Kshatriya 5 of his being exchanged at his .birth for the son 
of Visranta Baja^ and being brought up by the prince as his own 1 
of his reYealing, the, business when a man, and propitiating Brahma 
by his devotions, in consequence Df which he became a Manu 1 
In his former birth he was born from the eye of Brahma 1 whence 
his name from Chakshush ‘ the eye.* 

Chakshlishas — The first of the five classes of gods in the 
fourteenth Manwantara. 

Ohandrayana-— Penances, which, according to the Vedanta, 
cause, not the acqluisitiou of any thing positive, but merely the 
removal of sin. They are regulated by the moon’s age ; and 
consist ill diminishing the daily consumption of food .every day, 
by one mouthful, for the dark half of the month, beginning with 
fifteen at the full moon, until it is reduced to one at the new 
moon ; and then increasing in like manner during the fortnight of 
the moon’s increase ; there are other forms of this penance. 

Champa — The son of Pritulaksha, a descendant of Anu, who 
founded the city of Champipuri, a city of which traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhaghulpur. Champa is everywhere recognised 
as the capital of Auga. 

Champa — A town on the Ganges in which is a Vihara, or Bud- 
dhist convent. It is described in the Dasukumdru as notoriously 
abounding in rogues. 

Chamunda—A name of the consort of Siva. Her temple is 
represented^ as a dreadful place ; whither victims are conveyed to 
be offered in sacrifice to the cruel goddess. In the drama of 
Milati and MMhava, the heroine Malati is kidnapped by the priest 
of Charaunda and carried to the dreaded temple, but is rescued 
by her lover just as the fatal stroke is about to descend on her. 

Chaiiakko or Chanakya — A brahman of the city of Takka- 
sila who lived about 330 b. c. He is said to have achieved the 
knowledge of the three Vedas ; could rehearse the mantra; was 
skilful in stratagems, and dexterous in intrigue as well as policy. 
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After his father’s death he became celebrated as the filial protector 
of his mother. A long legend is told of the way in which he 
brought up Chandragupta and ultimately placed him on the throne 
about 315 B. c. When Chandragupta was a wandering adven- 
turer, the ambitious intriguing brahman became his ardent friend, 
and promised to open for him a pathway to the throne. Nine 
brothers, called the nine Nandas, then reigned at Magadha 
“Chandragupta was looked upon as their half-brother by aLdra 
mother. He is called a Takshaka, or descendant of the great 
snake Seshanaga. Feeling unsafe amongst his relatives in Behar 
ho had wandered forth to seek his fortune elsewhere.” It was 
then he met with Chanakya, who in pursuance of his intention to 
place Chandragupta on the throne “ contrived to give dire offence 
to the nine Nandas.” He entered their dining-room unannounced, 
and with the cool assumption of a powerful brahman, took posses- 
sion of the place of honour. The kings, having « their undeLand- 
ings bewildered by fate,’ regarded him as a mere wild scholar : and 
not heeding the remonstrances of their wise minister, they dra-ged 
iiim from his seat with scora. 

indignation, stood up in the centre 
of the hall, loosened the knot of hair on the top of his head, and 
thus vowed the destruction of the Nanda race. 

‘Until I have exterminated these haughty and ignorant Nandas 
who have not known my worth, I will not again tie up these hairs'.’ 

Having thus declared war he sought out the discoutented Chau- 

aragupta. 

, Jd" "r ““fr/ "'■o prime miefettr of 

oNmideii dnUllfor lii> prleees tli.t eould be deue oilier b, 

V.1 or .ogee,.,. Be. „1, v.i„, jse„d„ .perisled li2 

moths m the flame of Chanakya’s revenge.’” ^ 

.Wm‘i.‘'r“,”f‘'1 to ViMki..- 

Chandana- A river in Bhagulpur. 

in 

Minister.” . Ha was condemiied 
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aEd. dressed for execetiocs beariDg the stake upon his sliouHerj 
followed by his wife and child 5 when he was rescBedi pardoned 
and' made provost of the merchants. 

Claildala-— An outcaste or pariah ; one of .the lowest of the 
mixed tribes descended from a Sudra mother and a Brahman father. 

Ohando—The name of the bull that protected Chandragnpta 
in infancy. 

Cliaildail0dakadllEdhl2Lbi--A Yddava chief called also 
BhavEj a friend of the Gandharba Tumburu. 

Ohandragiri — A prince descended from Kusaj the son of Mma. 

Chaildrabliaga—TIie name of a river, that takes its rise in 
the Himalayas and •which Professor Wilson identifies as the Chinab. 

Chadragupta— King of Magadha, a most important name, as 
it has been proved by Professor Wilson and others that he is the 
Sandracoptns of the Greeks, who visited the camp of Alexander 
the Great, and we are thus able to determine the chronology satis- 
factorily. The relative positions of Chandragupta, VidmisAra, 
or Bimbisdra, and Ajdtasatru, serve to confirm the indentification,. 
Sdkya was contemporary with both the latter, dying in the eighth 
year of Ajdtasatru’s reign. The Mahdwanso says he reigned 
twenty-four years afterwards ; butthe Vayu makes his whole reign 
but twenty-five years, which would place the close of it b, c. 526. 
The rest of the Saisunaga dynasty, according to the Vdyu and 
Matsya, reigned 143 or 140 years ; bringing their close to B. c, 
383 . Another century being deducted for the duration of the 
Nandas, would place the accession of Chandragupta b. c. 283. 
Chandragupta was the contemporary of Seleucus Nicator, who 
began his reign b, c. 310, and concluded a treaty with him b. c. 
305 . Although therefore his date may not be made out quite 
correctly from the Pauranic premises, yet the error cannot be more 
than twenty or thirty years. The result is much nearer the truth 
than that fiirnislied by the Buddhist authorities. According to the 
Maliawanso a hundred years had elapsed fi*om the death of Buddha 
to the tenth year of the reign of Ealasoko (p. 15). He reigned 
other ten years, and his sons forty-fbuiv making a tofal of 1*54 year- 
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oetween the death of SAtva on/i *». . ~ 

which is consequently placed b. c. 389^or^2ove^^ ®*»“*«gupta, 

ew-ly. According to the Bnddh.V ’ years too 

Chandr^apta,.coLence?h;t^^ or 

Frinsep’s Useful Tables, Mi* Turn a « * tl- J Table; 

to KfiMsoko eighteen years sakeqnenrtole “Eduction, giving 
places Chand...g„pta>s accession b. c 3^17?? 
sixty years too soon dating, however observes, is 

gupta from 323 ' b. c. or fmmedk J’ “°~ii of Chandra- 

a period too eerlp w eioht or ten ^ -Aleseuder’s deetfa, 
Mr, Torirf “ tXT- 

»tt.t.on.l porrerelo. of a. B.ddhi.liora X“‘p'" 

H. tad 

10 battle, and his fiani perished in the f 

with the infant to Kutuwal, but dTed^i^'^r 

-thont having „«de known the semlt of i l " ^oar-s 

boy was now quite destitute and suLed^^ 

happening to go to the house of the prime • one day 

rhe minister hearing this, determined It i T 
assassinated. But the men empIoveH ®^ould be 

compassion on him and resolved not to Purpose took 

la the jungle and adopted by a cerfe.- i * fi^und 

«•» OtadnLra tai 7''t‘ 

s^id his face resembled the moon. laughed it was 

Cibsudmlijiigg; i?r©w im v« 

St T ®°^'®^o“ents clme to the V“’ 

Minister became jealous and detei-m- T ot^ the R4ja, ^be 

lad adopted Chandrahas% when he d”^ ^amindar who 

tat tt, a„ J J""*'* •• be ..„rie«. 

Cbimaistaa to r."°*° “ ‘° ti* sod 

letter was as follows ““"y the city ,- the 

“*^»y uiy son cat the fruits of. youth and i 

youth, and know that this same 
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GBandraMsa is my eaemy, and that he is eager to get possession 
of all my proper^ : Look not-yoa'to his youth or comeliness, nor 
trouble yourself as to whose son he is, or whether he be a man of 

rank or learning or abilities, but give him poison.” 

As he approached the city he entered a pleasant garden belong- 
ing to the Minister, and being very weary, he tied his hoise to 

a tre^ laid down in the shade and fell asleep. That veiy morning 

tte Minister s daughter Bikya, with the Princess and her mtdds 
had come to amuse themselves in the garden. Bikya, wandering 
away rom the others, saw a young man asleep with such a charm- 
ing face that her heai-t burnt towards him. Seeing a letter falling 
from his bosom and perceiving that it was in her father’s hand- 
siting, and addressed to her brother, she opened and read it 
Havmg compassion on the youth she deteimined to alter the 
lettei^ and as the word signifying enemy was such that by taking 
away a single letter she could turn it into a word meaning friend, 
she did so. The word signifying poison was Bika, which, as the 
young man vras veiy good-looking, she altered into her own name 
of Bikya 5 and re-sealing the letter placed it again on the youth’s 

bosom, and returned to her companions. 

Soon after Chandrahisa rose from his sleep, found his way to the 
house of the Minister, and gave the letter to his son. Madan read 
the etter with great surprise, but saw that the orders were very 
positive and that he must obey them without delay. ^ 

confounded than any one, was pre- 

to Ha 1 ® dress, and directed to prepare himself 

be marned that evening to the beautiful daughter of the 
Minister. There was the usual.distribution of presents, and great 
rejoicing throughout the city. ® 

The Minister on his return home was congi-atulated by every 

Z T ’’ordering on mad- 

nesj when he found what had occurred. His own letter was 

pro need, and as he could not discover the alterations that had 
een made, he “could only wonder at the greatness of his own 
un er. Early next morning he hired some assassins to secrete 
themselves m the temple of the goddess Durga which was outside 
le city, and murder the man who should come at evening time to 
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present a golden-pot of incense to the goddess* He then told Chan- 
drahasa it was the fixed rule for every man who married into Ms 
family to offer a golden-cup of incense at the temple of Darga^ 
and Chandrahasa readily promised to comply with the custom that 
same evening* 

But that very day, the Baja, in consequence of a dream, deter- 
mined to resign his kingly authority, • and not knowing of the 
minister’s return sent for Madan, to whom ho communicated his 
intention, and his determination to make Chandrahasa his successor. 
He desired Madan to bring his new brother-in-law to the palace 
with all speed. Madan gladly set out in search of Chandrahasa and 
found him in the road to the temple of Durga with the golden-cup 
in his hand ; and having briefly explained to him the urgent neces- 
sity for his immediate presence at the palace, he took the cup from 
his hand and promised to present it himself to the goddess. 
Madan thus sent back Chandrahasa to the palace of the Raja and 
proceeded alone with the golden-cup to the temple of Durga. On 
entering it he was cut down by the swords of the assassins and 
killed on the spot. Cliandrahd.sa on arriving at the palace, was 
crowned by tiie R^ja himself. The minister on hearing how his 
plot had been again defeated, and his own son killed, destroyed 
himself in the same temple. — Wheeler^ s MahdbhStrata» 


Ohandraketu—The son of Lakshmana, and king of Chandra- 
vaktra, a country near the Himalaya. 

Chandrama — A river mentioned in the V, P., but which has 
not been identified. 


Chandrasri— -One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, who 
reigned three years, V. P. 

Chandrasukta— One of the islands -into which the Varsha of 
Bharata is divided, as enumerated in the Bhagavata and Padma. 
It has not- been identified. 

Chandravaloka^A prince descended, from Kusa, the son of' 
Rama.' 

Chaildraswa — One of the three sons of Dlmndhumara, ivho 
survived the conflict with ihc demon Dhimdu. Diiimdu hid himself 
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■beneatli a sea of sand wMcii king Kuvalayaswaj aided by twenty- 
one tliousand sonsj dog npj undeterred by the tames wbich.cliecked 
tbeir progress- and finally destroyed all but three of them, Kuva- 
layaswa was hence called Dhuhdum^ra. Professor Wilson thinks 
that the legend originates probably in the occniTence' of some 
physical phenomena, as’ an earthquake or -volcano. 

Ohanura — A demon who was killed by Krishna, after a ..very 
severe contest, in which Chandra was whirled round a hundred 
•times,' until his breath was expended iii the air, and Krishna 
dashed him on the ground with such violence as to smash his body 
Into a hundred fragments, and strew the . earth' with a hundred 
pools of gory mire. V. P. 

Oharaka— A renowned medical writer of great antiquity. 

Charaka appears to have been a pei'son of varied thought and 
culture, and to have had an earnest desire to teach men so to 
manage their bodies, as not only to avoid all unnecessary pain on 
eailh 5 but so as to ensure happiness after death. Charaka states 
that originally the contents or material of his work was communi- 
cated by Atreya to Agnivesa. By Agnivesa it was taught to 
Charaka, and by him condensed ‘‘where it was too prolix and 
expanded where it seemed too brief.” The result of Charaka’s 
labour ivas a work of considerable extent, no less than one hundred 
and twenty chapters in-cigJit divisions. — Mrs. Manning lAi und 
M. Z, voL i, p. 342 f where the reader will find an abstract of 
Charaka’s work 5 made from the Sanskrit manuscripts of the India 
Office Library. 

Charakas — The students of a Sakh^ so denominated from its 

teacher Charaka. 

Oharana— 'A sect pledged to the I’eadiug of a certain Sakha of 
the Yedas, Charana means an ideal succession of pupils and 
teachers who learn and teach a certain branch of the Veda. See 
Gotra. 

Charaiiavyaha — The name of a ‘ Parisishta’ work, which is 
considei'cd to have been composed later than the - Sutras, and 
representing a distinct period of Hindu literature. See Parisishta. 
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Chariot— The sun, moon and planets are all represented in the 
Pui-dnas as having chariots or cars. That of the sun is stated in 
the V. P. to be nineithousaud leagues in length, and the pole of 
twice that longitude : that of the moon has three wheels and is 
drawn by ten white horses. The chariot of Mercuij is composed 
of air and fire and is drawn by eight bay horses. The chariots of 

Mars and Jupiter are of gold. 

Ohwislmu — A son of the sage Kirttimat. 

Charudatta-- An iihpoverished brahman^ who is one of the 
principal characters in the drama of the Toy Cart. On one 
occasion Chdrudatta says : — 

, ; ' ^ ^ My friend, , 

Phe happiness that follows close on sorrow,' 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night, 

But he that falls from affluence to poverty. 

May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 

On being further questioned, Chdrudatta declares that he woiild 
much prefer death to poverty. 

“ To die, is transient suffering, to be poor 
Interminable anguish.” 

And he farther explains that he does not grieve for the lost 
wealth ; 

“ But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling 
whence wealth has vanished. 

* * * » « * * * ^ ^ 

And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail • 

Then scorn and sorrow following, overwhelm 
he intellect ; and when the judgment fails 
, The being perishes. And thus from poverty 
Each: ill that pains humanily proceeds.” 

„ T., ®oif, 2, 157 

P~P.= » ch.™' ““““ • 
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Ohamaavati—The name of a river, the Ghambal. 

Charudeshna, Oharugupta. Charu- 

Oharumati— A daughter of Krishna by Eukmini. ' 

Oha^aka-A philosopher who about the third centm-v 
founded a new school of undisguised materialism-maintaining that 

that while there is body there is thought and sense of pleasure and 
mnj none when body is not,- and hence, as well as Z seS 

of rni n ® refutation of no less than four followers 

of ChArvaka, who assert his doctrine under vai-ious modifiers 
one maintaining that the gross corporeal frame is identical Z 

third’ aT -^' norporeal organs constitute the soul - 1 

third affirming that the vital functions do so - and iL 7 
insisting that the mind and the soul are the same.’ 

Chanraka-A ESkshasa who disguised himself as a mendicant 
M^hman and reviled Yudhishthira at his installation as E^k The 
leal brahmans, says the Maiabharata, were so om.J!i 
CMrvdka that they looked upon him with such angry eyes thaThe 
fell upon the ground like a tree struck with r ^ 
burnt to ashes on the spot. 

Ohatakas— Pupils of Vaisamp^na. The Vdyu states that 
they were styled Chdtakas from Chat -‘to ^ * 

Ja„d a™ r..to? S 

“““ wh«„ IS: 

Brahmamcide was shared. « ot 
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Ohedyas— The iahabitants of Cliedl^ which is usually coast- 
dered as Chandail, on the west of the Jungle mehalsj towards 
Nagpore. It is know'u in times subsequent to the Puiinas 
Eanastambha. 

Ohhala-- A Prince, the son of Data, one , of the'' descendants of 
Kusa. 

C]lliaindaj^S'«->The vasus, ^and similar divinities. They have 
the epithet Chhandaja as born in different Manwaiitaras of their 
own will. 

ChliaEdaiS“*An Anga of the four Vedas,, the one wdiich relates 
to metre. 

Chhaya — The wife of the sun. Saiijiiaj^. daughter of Viswakai> 
man, was the wife of the sun and bore him three children, the 
Mauu Vaivaswata,. Yama, and the goddess Yarn! (or the Yamuna 
river.) Unable to endure the fervours of her lord, Sanjoa gave 
him Chhaya* as his handmaid, and repaired to the forests to 
practice devotion. The sun supposing Chhaya to be Ills wife, 
Sanjoa, begot by her three other children, Sauaischara (Saturn) ; 
another Maim (Savarni), and a daiiglitcr Tapti (the Tapti river.) 
Chhaya upon one occasion being offended with Yama, the sou 
of Saujna, denounced an imprecation upon him, and thereby iet it 
be seen that she was not Saujna, his mother. Chhaya informed 
the sun that his wife had gone to the wiideniess, and he brouglit 
her back to his own dwelling. V. P. 

Ohliandoga-brahmana— 111 the Brahmaiia ' of the CWum. 
dogas it is evident that, after tlie principal coliectioii was finished 
(called the pi*audha or Panchavinsa-brahmana, i, e., consisting of 
twenty-five sections,) a twenty-sixth Brahmana was added wliicli 
is known by the name of Shadvinsa-braiimana. This Brfiliiiiana 
together with the Adbhuta-bralimana must be of very inoderii 
daie, It mentions not only temples (Devayatanaoi,) biit-images 
of gods (daivata-pratima) wdiich are said to laugh, to cry, to sing, 
to dance, to burst, to sweat and to twinkle. These two have long 
been .supposedYo bc the only Biihmanas of the CMiandogav 

1 hat is h<»r^^ha^lo^Y or image, ft aist) lueaas 
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and they constitute^ no doubt,- the most important 'part of that 
class of literature. It is curious, however, that whenever ' the ' 
Brahmanas of the Clihaiidogas are quoted, their number is invari- 
ably fixed at eight. Eumarila Bhatta says, in the eight Brah- 
manas, together with the Upanishads, which the Chhandogas read, 
no single accent is fixed.” — A. S» L, 

Cllliaildoga-priestS—The second class of priests at sacrifices. 

CMkitsa — One of the eight branches of medical science ; that 
which treats of the administration of medicines, or medical treat- 
ment in general. 

CMutamani — An Epic poem in Tamil, of considerable merit, 
and regarded a& the highest classical authority in that language. 
It contains the heroic story of a king named Jivagan, and is 
probably founded on a similar story found in the Maha Purina, a 
sacred work of the Jains written in Sanscrit. 

Chintimani is a compound of two Sanscrit words Ghintd^ thought 
or refiection, and niani a jewel. It is generally applied to a 
fabulous gem which is supposed to yield its possessor whatever 
may he required. The design of the work is to represent the 
Jaina system in an attractive form. 

OMtar — A chief mentioned in the Big Veda as living with 
other chiefs near the Sarasvati. . 

CMti— -Synonyme of Maliat, “ is that by which the consequences 
of acts and species of knowledge are selected for the use of^oul.” 
— Wiiso7i, V. P..p. 15. ' 

OMtra — The name of a lunar mansion in Govithi, in the 
Central Avasthana. 

OMtrabaha — A Parana river, not identified. 

CMtragupta— The Registrar of Tama ; all that die appear 
before Tama, and are confronted with Chitragupta by whom their 
actions have been recorded. ^‘Chitragupta is described in the 
following tasteless and extravagant style in the Vrihanntodfya 
Ptirdoa. ‘ The dreadful Chitragupta with a voice like that 
issuing from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, gleaming like 
a mountain of collyrium. terrible with lightning-like weaponi=^. 
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having thirty-two anns, as big as three yojanas, red-eyed, long- 
nosed, his face furnished with grinders and projecting teeth, 
his eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and disease.’ ” 
0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 302. 

OMtraka— A prince, the son of Prisni, a descendant of Sini. 

CMtraih^6tU~*A son of Vasishtha, the great sage, according to 
the list in the Bhigavata. 

dtitrainita— 'An isolated hill situated on a river called the 
Pisani, fifty miles south-east of the town of Banda in Bundelkund. 
It is a sacred spot crowded with temples, and shi-ines of Efima and 
Lakshmaria; celebrated too as the seat of Vahniki, the sage and 
poet, who became famous in after years as the author of . the 
Eamayana. 

“ We have often looked on that green hill : it is the holiest 
spot of that sect of the Hindu faith who devote themselves to this 
incarnation of Vishnu. The whole neighbourhood is Edma’s 
country. Every head-land has some legend, every cavern is 
connected with his name ; some of the wild fruits are still called 
SUdphal, being the reputed food of the exiles. Thousands and 
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Thott ia the glades shalt see appear 
¥ast herds of elephants and deer. 

With Sita there shalt thou delight 
To gaze upon the woody height 5 . 

There with expanding heart to look 
On riTer, table-land, and brook, 

And see the foaming torrent rave 
Impetuous from the mountain cave. 

Auspicious hill ! where all day long 
The lapwing’s ciy, the KoiFs song 
Make all who listen gay : 

Where all is fresh and fair to see, 

Where elephants and deer roam free, 

There, as a hermit, stay.” 

Then on from wood to wood they strayed, 

O’er many a stream, through constant shade: 

As Bharadvitja bade them, till 
They came to Chiti'akuta’s hill 
And Bdma there, with Lakshman’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, 

And spent his days with Sffcd, dressed 
111 coat of bark and deerskin vest* 

And Cfaitraktita grew to be 
As bright with those illustrious thi*ec 
As Meru’s sacred peaks that shine 
With glory, when the gods recline 

Beneath them ; Siva’s self between 

The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen,” 

Chitralekha— The companion and friend of the princess 
Usha, to whom Usha related her dream, and who by her magic 

power brought Aniruddha to the palace. 

OMtrangada— The son of Sintanu by his wife Satyavati. He 
was killed when young, in a conflict with a GandarbW,, who was 

also named Cliitrangada. 

Ohitrangada-The daughter of the Eija of Manipura who 

18 
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was married to Arjuria in his traveiSy but remamecl in her own 
city with her sou Babhru-vahaaay when Arjuna retiimed to 
Hastiuapiir. 

OMtraratlia"-“The king of the celestial choristers ; 

On Chitraratha, true and dear 
My tuneful bard and charioteer 
Gems, robes, and plenteous wealth confer 
Mine ancient friend and minister/’ 

-^Griffith's Eamd^ana. 

Chitraratha was also the name of the son of Rushatlru and father 
of Sasavinda who was lord of the fourteen great gems. There was 
another Chitraratha, son of the Dharmaratha, who drank the Soma 
juice along with Indra. A fourth Chitraratha is mentioned in the 
V. P. as the son of Ushna, a descendant of Paiikshit. 

Chitraratha, OMtrasena, OMtropala— The names of three 
rivers in the V. P. which have not been yet identilied^^ 

Chitravarna— The name of the peacock king in the Fancha- 
tantra stories. 

Cholas — The inhabitants of the lower part of the Coromandel 
coast ; so called after therat Chdlamandala. 

Chronology —The Vishnu Furana says, Time is a form of 
Vishnu : hear how it is applied to measure the duration of Brahma, 
and of all other sentient beings. Fifteen twinklings of the 
eye make a Kash’tha ; thirty Kash’thas, one Kahi ; and thirty 
Kalas, one Muhurtta. Thirty Muhurttas constitute a day and 
night of mortals : thirty such days make a* month, divided into 
two half-mouths : six months form an Ayana (the period of 
the sun’s progress north or south of the ecliptic :) and two 
Ayanas compose a year. The southern Ayana is a night, and 
the northern a 'day, of the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, 
each composed of (three hundred and sixty) such days, constitute 
the period of the four Yugas, or ages. They are thus distributed s 
the Krita age has four thousand divine years | the Treta three 
thousand ; the Dwapara, two thousand ; and the Kali age, on© 
thousand ; so those acquainted with antiquity have declared/’ The 
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perioil that- precedes a Yoga is called a Sandlija,. and it is 
of as many hundred years as there are thousands in the Yoga : 
and the period that follows a Yuga, termed the , Sandhyaosa/ 
is of similar duration The interval between the Sandhya and 
the Sandhyansa is the Ynga, denominated Krita, Tretiis &c. The 
Krita^ Treta^ Dwapara and Kali, constitute a great age, or 
aggregate of four ages ; a thousand such aggregates arc a . day of 
Brahma, and fourteen Manus reign withm that term. Hear the. 
division of time which they measure. 

Seven Rishis, certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Miuiu, and 
the kings his sons, are created and perish at one period.; and 
the interval, called a Manwantara, is equal to seventy-one times 
the number of years contained in the four Yu gas,- with some 
additional years ; this is the duration of the Mann, the (attendant) 
divinities, and the rest, which is equal to 8,52,000 divine years, or 
to 3,06,720,000 years of mortals, independent of the additional 
period. Fourteen times this period constitutes a Brahma day, that 
is, a day of Brahma ; the term (Brahtna) being the derivative 
form. At the end of this clay a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of space, arc 
consumed with fire. The dwellers of Maharloka (the region 
Inhabited by the saints who survive the world,) distressed by the 
heat, repair then to Janaloka (the region of holy men after 
their decease.) When the three worlds are but one mighty ocean, 
Brahma, who is one with Narayana, satiate with the demolition of 
the universe, sleeps upon his serpent-bed — contemplated, the lotus 
born, by the ascetic inhabitants of the Janaloka—for a night of 
equal duration with hts day ; at the close of which he creates anew. 
Of such days and nights is a year of Brahma composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. One Farurddha, 
or half his existence, has expired, terminating with the Malni Kal pa 
called Padma. The Kalpa (or day of Brahma) termed Viiraha 
iS' the first of the second period of Brahma’s existence.” 

OhUEClm— A prince, the son of Harita, a descendant of Haris- 
■ ehaiidra. 

■ ChyaTaiia-"A celebrated §age, who in old- age wt\s resWred 
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youth by the Asvins. The legend is related at length in the 
Satapatha Bi4hmaija, and translated by Muir in O. S. T., Yol. V 
p. 250, The substance of the stoiy as told in the Mahibhirata is 
thus given by Muir : “ We are there told that the body of 
Chyavana, when perfoiming austerity in a certain place, became 
encrusted with an ant-hill j that king Saryati came then to 
the spot with his 4,000 wives and his single daughter SukanyS ; 
ihat the rishi, seeing her, became enamoured of her and endeavoured 
to gain her afiections, but without eliciting from her any reply. 
Seeing, however, the sage’s eyes gleaming out from the ant-hill, 
and not knowing what they were, the princess pierced them with 
a sharp instrument, whereupon Chyavana became incensed, and 
afflicted the king’s amy with a stoppage of urine and of the 
neces&ary functions. When the king found out the cause of the 
infliction, and supplicated the rishi for its removal, the latter 
insisted on receiving the king’s daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of bis forgiveness. Sukanya accordingly lived with the 
rishi as his spouse. One day, however, she was seen by the 
Asvms, who endeavoured, but witliout effect, to persuade her 
to desert her decrepit husband, and choose one. of them in 
his place. They then told her they were the physicians of the 
gods, and would restore her husband to youth and beauty 
when she could make her choice between him and one of them! 
Chyavana and his wife consented to this proposal; and, at 
the suggestion of the Asvins, he entered with them into a 
neighbouring pond, when the three came forth of like celestial 
beauty, and each asked her to be his bride. She, however 
recognized and chose her own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude 
for Ins restoration to youth, then offered to compel Indra to admit 
the Asvins to a participation in the Soma ceremonial and fulfilled 
lus promise in the course of a sacrifice which he performed for 
mg Saiyati. On that occasion Indra objected to such an honor 
eing extended to the Asvins, on tne ground that they wandered 
bout among men as physicians, changing their forms at will ; bu 
Chyavana refused to listen to the objection, and carried out his 
Jlention, staying the arm of Indra when ho was about to launch a 
hundeibolt, and creating a terrific demon, who was on the point 
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oF devouring the king of the gods,, and was only prevented by the 
timely submission of the latter.” — VoL F, p, 254. 

Clopsydra— A water-clock, is- thus described in an extract from 
a commentaiy, given in a note to the Vishnu Purina* A vessel 
made of twelve Palas and a half of copper, and holding a Prastha, 
Magadha measure, of water, broad at lop, and having at bottom a 
tube of gold, of four M&has weight, four fingers long, is placed in 
water, and the time' in which the vessel is filled by the hole in the 
bottom, is called a Nidika. The common measure of the Nidi is 
a thin shallow brass-cup, with a small hole in the bottom. It is 
placed in the surface of water, in a large vessel, where nothing can 
disturb it, and where the water gradually fills the cup and sinks 
it.” Page 631. 

^ Olouds^ — Clouds, in the Pui'inas, are of three classes 1, 
Agneya, originating from fire or heat, or in other words evapom- 
tlon ; they are charged with wind and rain and are of various 
orders 5 2, Brahmaja, born from the breath of Brahma | these 
are the clouds whence thunder and lightning proceed ; and 3, 
Pakshaja, or clouds which were originally the wings of the 
mountains, and which were cut off by Indra j these are the largest 
of ail, and are those which at the end of the Kalpas and Yugas, 
pour down the waters of the deluge. The shell of the egg of 
Brahma, or of the universe, is formed of the pidmitive clouds. 
The Vishnu Pur4na states that ‘‘ during eight months of the year 
the sun attracts the waters and then pours them upon earth as 
rain.” Consequently the Linga Purina observes there is no waste 
of water in the universe as it is in constant circulation. The 
Vishnu Parana adds, The water that the sun has drawn up 
from the Ganga of the skies he quickly pours down with his rays, 
and without s*' cloud ; and men who are touched by this pure rain 
are cleansed from the soil of sin and never see hell: this is termed 
celestial ablution.” The water which the clouds shed upon the 
earth is the Ambrosia of living beings, for it gives fertility 
to the plants which are the support of their existence. By this, 
all vegetables grow and are matui’ed, and become the means of 
'mamtaininglife.”: 
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BabMti— ‘A king mentioned in the- Rig Teda. wlio. was saved 
by Indra from being carried off by the Asoras or Dasyiis^ Indra 
burnt all their weapons in a kindled fircj and enriched Dabhiti 
with their cattle, horses and chariots/^ 

DadMclia-— A- celebrated sage who reproved Daksha on the 
occasion of his great sacrifice, saying, The man who worships 
what ought not to be worshipped, or pays not reverence where 
veneration is due, is guilty of heinous sin.*^ 

DadMkrOi*^'The name given in the Rig Veda to a divine horse,- 
described as the straight-going, the graceful-moving, the resplen- 
dent, the rapid, the destroyer of enemies like a heroic prince. In 
a second hymn theRishi says, May Aditi, consentient with Mitra 
and Varuua, render him free from sin who has performed the 
worship of the steed Dadhikra, when the fire has been kindled at 
the opening of the dawn,” 

DadMvid^clias, Balias --Two 'tribes of people mentioned in 
the Vishnu Purana but not identified. 

Dadll—The founder of a Vaishnava sect, who taught that 
Bhakti, or implicit faith, was more eflicacious than subjugation of 
the passions, charity, or knowledge. Dadu was originally a cotton- 
cleaner at Ajmir. 

Dadu-pantMs—The designation of the disciples or followers 
of the above. One of the Vaishnava sects in Hindustan. It had 
its origin from Dadu, a cotton-cleaner by profession who, having 
been admonished by a voice from heaven to devote himself to 
a religious life, retired with that view to the Baherana mountain, 
where, after some time, he disappeared, and no traces of Mm could 
be found. His followers believed him to have hgen absorbed into 
the Deity, He is supposed to have flourished, about- a. d. 1600 . 
The followers of D4du wear no peculiar mark on the forehead, 
but carry a rosiuy, and are further distinguished by a roimd white 
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cap according to some ; but, according to others, one with four 
corners, and a flap hanging down behind. This-eap each man is 
required to manufacture for himself. Wilson. 

D8i§ob3i~'A conical erection surmounting relics among the 
Buddhists. The name is said by Mr. Hardy to be derived from 
dd, datu, or dhatu, an osseous relic, and geba or garbha, the womb. 
These buildings are sometimes of immense height, of circular 
form, and composed of stone or brick,- faced with stone or stucco. 
They are built upon a platfom, which again rests upon a natural 
or artificial elevation, which is usually reached by a flight of steps. 
The utmost respect is felt for dagobas among the Buddhists, chiefly 
because they contain relics of different kinds. Professor Wilson, 
in his ‘ArianaAutiqua,’ thus describes the ordinary contents of 
a dAgoba : “ The most conspicuous objects are, in general, vessels 

of stone or metal ; they are of various shapes and sizes ; some of 
them have been fabricated on a lathe. They commonly contain a 
silver box or casket, and within that, or sometimes by itself, a 
casket of gold. This is sometimes curiously wrought. One found 
by Mr. Masson at Deh Bimaran is chased with a double series of 
four figures, representing Gautama in the act of preaching 5 a 
mendicant is on his right, a lay-follower on his left, and behind the 
latter a female disciple ; they stand under arched niches resting 
on pillars, and between the arches is a bird"; a row of rubies is set 
round the upper and lower edge of the vessel, and the bottom is 
also chased with the leaves of the lotus : the vase had no cover. 
Within these vessels, or sometimes in the cell in which they are 
placed, are found small pearls, gold buttons, gold ornaments and 
rings, beads, pieces of white and coloured glass and crystal, pieces 
of clay or stone with impressions of figures, bits of bone, and teeth 
of animals of the ass and goat species, pieces of cloth, and folds of 
Tuz or Bhurj leaf, or rather the bark of a kind of birch on 
which the Hindus formerly wrote ; and these pieces bear some- 
times characters which may be termed Bactrian ; but they are in 
too fragile and decayed a state to admit of being unfolded or read. 
Similar characters are also found supei-ficially scratched upon the 
atone, or dotted upon tlie metal vessels. In one instance they 
were found traced upon the stone with ink. Within some of the 
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vessels was also found a liquid, whicli upon exposure rapMIy 
evaporated, ‘leaving a brown sediment, whicli was analysed by Mr* 
Prinsep, and offered some traces of animal and vegetable matters.^^ 
Tbe principal d^gobas in Ceylon, as 'we leam from Mr. Hardy, 
are at Aaui-ddbapura, and it would appear tliat it was aecounted a 
ceremony of great importance among tbe ancient ascetics to walk 
round one of these sacred structures. It is regarded by tbe Hindu 
Brahmans as a most meritorious walk to circumambulate a tempIOf ' 
raising the person who 'performs this pious act to a place In the' 
heaven of the god or goddess to whom the temple belongs. The ' 
Nepauiese also account it one of the most devout employments 
in which a Buddhist can be engaged to march round a ddgoba, 
repeating mental prayers, and holding in his right hand a small 
cylinder fixed upon the upper end of a short staff or handle, which 
he keeps in perpetual revolution. The reverence in which these 
structures are held is thus noticed by Mr. Hardy, in his valuable 
work, entitled ‘Eastern Monaehism :* “Any mark of disrespect to 
the d%oba is regarded as being highly criminal, whilst a contraiy 
course is equally deserving of reward. ' When Eiaro, one of the 
Malabar sovereigns, who reigned in Ceylon b. c. 205, was one day 
riding in his chariot^ the yoke-bar accidentally struct one of these 
edifices, and displaced some h£ the stones. The priests in attend* 
ance reproached him for the act ; but the monarch immediately 
descended to the ground, and prostrating himself in the street, said 
that they might take off his head with the wheel of his carriage. 
But the prieste replied, ‘Great king! our divine teacher delights 
not in torture ; repair the digoba/ For the purpose of replacing 
the fifteen stones that had been dislodged, Eiaro bestowed 1 5,000 
of the silver coins called kahapana. Two women who had worked 
for hire at the erection of the great d^goba by Dutugamini were 
for this meritorious act born in Tawntisa. The legend informs us 
that on a subsequent occasion they went to worship, at the same 
place, when the radiance emanating from their persons was so great 
that it filled the whole of Ceylon.” 

The ground on which a digoba is held in so high estimation is 
simply because it contains relics which have from remote times been 
worshipped by the Buddhists. As far back as the fourth century, 
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Fa Hian^ a CMnese tm¥ellerj mentions snchi a practice as then 
piwailiBg. “The bones of Gautama, the garments he used, Ae 
utensils he used, and the ladder bj which he visited heaven, were 
, worshipped by numbers of devout pilgrims | and happy did the 
country consider itself that retained one of these precious remains/^ 
The most celebrated relic which is still to be found- among the 
worahippers of Gautama Buddha is the DalabI (which see). To 
make a present or offering to a dagoba is viewed as an act of the 
highest virtue, which will be rem’'arded both in this world and the 
next, and .will lead to the attainment of Nirt&ana or annikiiaiim^ 
Buddha himself declared while on earth, Though neither flowers 
aor anything else should be offered, yet if any one will look with a 
pleasant mind at a ddgoba or the court of the bd-tree, he will 
undoubtedly be born in a Deva-loka (which see) ; it is unneces- 
sary to say that he who sw'eeps these sacred places, or makes offer- 
ings to them, will have an equal reward ; furthermore, should any 
one die on his way to make an offering to a d%oba, he also will 
receive the blessedness of the Deva-lokas.” Some dagobas are 
alleged to have the power of working miracles, but this privilege is 
almost exclusively confined to those which have been built in honor 
of the rahats^ or beings who are free from all evil desire, and 
possess supernatural powers. 

was not till the year 1837 in which Mr. Jas. Prinsep deci- 
phered the written character of king Asoka’s edicts, that anything 
was known of the Buddhism of ancient India. Then first was it 
’Understood when and by whom, and for wAat purpose, these 
digobas were erected/'—^, and 1£ L 

DaIiaEa-«-~Tlie name of one of the eleven Rudras, according to 
the enumeration in the Mats ja^ Purina. 

Dahraglli—A name of the sage Agastja. 

' DaityaS“^*Demons. The Daityas are thought to have been, in 
the epic period, personifications, of the Aborigines of India, more 
particularly of the southern part of the Peninsula ; who, to increase 
the glories of the heroes who conquered them, were represented as 
giante and demons. They are associated with the Danavas, who 
bear the same chaimetar. In the Puiinic period they play a very 
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important part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with the 
deities for the sake of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven. They 
are there considered as the descendants of Kasyapa and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitya is called a matronymic). At the churning 
of the ocean they attempted to seize the cup of Amnta or Ambrosia 
which was then produced, and was in the hand of Dhanwantan : 
but Vishnu, assuming a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; 
and recovering the Amrita from them delivered it to the gods. 
Sakra and the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The incensed 
demons, grasping their weapons, fell upon them ; but the gods, 
into whom the ambrosial draught had infused new vigour, defeated 
and put their host to flight ; they then fled through the regions of 
space, and plunged into the subterraneous realms of Patdla. The 
gods thereat greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the 
discus and mace, and resumed their reign in heaven. ^ The Daityas 
then inhabited Patdla. Hirauyakasipu was their king, but when 
deposed by Vishnu, his illustrious son Prahlada received the 
sovereignty. The Vishnu Purdna relates other legends of the 
Daityas obtaining the sovereignty of the earth, and being deluded 
from the tenets of the Vedas were easily conquered. 

Daksha — A celebrated Praj&pati, born from the thumb of 
Brahma ; he was the chief of the patriarchs. He had twenty- 
four daughters by his wife Prasuti, and twenty-seven other 
danghtei-8 who were afterwards stellarised in the lunar mansions. 
The Vdyu Purana contains a full account of the great sacrifice 
oftered by Daksha. One of his daughters, Safi, was married to 
Siva; but neither she nor her husband were invited to the 
sacrifice, as Daksha had been offended with Siva not long before. 
gn f j ^ however, attended, and on being affronted threw herself into 
the flames of the sacrifice and perished.* Siva exasperated, tore 
off a lock of his hair and cast it with violence to the grouud. It 
started up in the shape of Vira Bhadra with a thousand hands, 
whom Siva sent to destroy the sacrifice. He did so, and according 
to some accounts cut off Daksha’s head. According to the Vishnu 

• Hence in modem times a widow consentary to be bound with the corpse 
of her husband is called a Salt. The common word suttee is not the act 
of barning. but the female burnt. 
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Purdna® Vira Bhadras was created from Si¥a*s moetlij, a being 
like the fire of* fate, a diYloe being with a tbonsand beads, a 
thousand feet, &c., &c. It is only the Msi Khanda, however, 
that makes Sat! throw herself into the fire, and Professor Wilson, 
thinks this an improvement indicative of a later age. In' other 
legends she is represented as killing herself on account of a quarrel 
with her father. The conduct of Vira Bhadra In interfering with 
and destroying the sacrifice, displeased the gods who were present, 
and they complained of it to Brahma j whereupon he with them 
proceeded to Siva, interceding on behalf of Daksha. l^iva then 
went personally to the scene of disorder, and havingTesuscitated 
Daksha, whose head could npt be found, replaced it by the head of 
a ram. The exploits of the Rudras on the occasion are parti- 
cularly specified in the Kurma and Bh4gavata Pur&nas. Indra is 
knocked down and trampled on ; Tama has his staff broken ; 
Samswati and the Mdtris have their noses cut off. Mitra or 
Bhaga has his eyes pulled out : Pdsha has his teeth knocked down 
his throat ; Chandra is pummelled i Vahnfs hands are cdt off j 
Bhrigu loses his beard ; the Brahmans are pelted with stones 5 
the Praj^atis are beaten 5 and the gods and demi-gods are run 
through with swords or stuck with arrows. Other accounts state 
that Daksha himself propitiated the mighty god, the holder of the 
trident, 'Maheshwara.” V. P. 

The sacrifice of Daksha is a legend of some interest, from its 
historical and archaeological relations. It is obviously intended to 
intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Siva and of Vishpu, 
in which at first the latter, but finally the former, acquired , the 
ascendancy. It is also a favourite subject of Hindu sculpture, 
at least with the Hindus of the Sdwa division,' and makes a 
conspicuous figure both at Elephanta and Ellora. A representa- 
tion of the dispersion and mutilation of the gods and sages by 
Virabhadm, at the former, is published in the Archssologia, vir, 
S26, where it is described as the Judgment of Solomon ! a figure 
of Virabhadra is given by Niebuhr, Vol.' II,' tab. 10 ; and the 
entire group in the Bombay Transactions, VoL I, p. 220. ' The 
legend 'df Daksha tliorafore was popular when those cavern temples 
"were excavated.’* V. P. 
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“ Daksha,” “ says Mrs. Manning,” is a shadowy god. He Is 
an Aditya, one of the sons of Aditi. 

“ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. In the 
Eig Veda, Mitra and Varnna are celebrated as the sons of 
Daksha. 

“ Mr. Muir relieves ns from some of our perplexity concerning 
this mysterious Daksha, by suggesting that possibly in some 
of these passages, the word Daksha was used figuratively for 
strength.”— A. and M. /• 

Daksha-savami — The name of the Manu of the Ninth Man- 
wantara ; described in the Vdyu as one of the mind-engendered 
sons of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods 
Brahma, Dharma and Eudra, to whom he presented her on Mount 

Meru* 

Dakshayana— 'One of the aames of the goddess P^rvati. It 
is also the name of a lunar asterism in general The grammarkii 
Vyddi, author of the Sangraha, is sometimes called Dikshdyana, 

DaksM— The name of the mother of the celebrated Sanscrit 
gi'ammarlan Panini, 

DaksMna— 'One of the twin daughters of Ruchi^ and AMti. 
These descendants of the first pair are evidently allegorical : thus 
Tajui (the name of the other twin daughter) is * sacrifice f and 
Dakshina, * donation’ to brahmans. See V. P., Chap. ¥iii, 

DaksMnacharis— A leading division of the sect of Siktass 
the followers of the right-hand ritual i often popularly called the 
right-hand caste ; the followers of the left-hand ritual being 
termed Vamdcharis. 

Dala-A prince, the son of Kusa, a descendant of Mma* ■ 

Dala»daj-~”Th0 left canine tooth of Buddku^ the most highly 
venerated relic among the Buddhists, particularly In Ceylon. To 
preserve this, the only portion which' remains of the, body of the 
holy sage, a temple has been erected, in which it is deposited® 
being placed in a small chamber, enshrined in six cases, the largest 
of them being upwards of five feet in height and formed of iiver* 
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All the cases are constructed in the conical shape of a dagoba, and 
two of them are inlaid with rubies and precious stones. The outer 
case is ornamented with gold and jewels, which have been offered 
by devotees. Mr. Hardy describes the relic itself as ‘ a piece of 
discoloured ivory or bone, slightly curved, nearly two inches in 
length, and one in diameter at the base ; and from thence to the 
other extremity, which is rounded and blunt, it considerably 
decreases in size.’ The vihara or temple which contains the 
sanctuary of this relic, is attached to the palace of the former 
kings of Kandy. From a woi’k composed on the subject of 
Buddha’s tooth, dating as far back as a. d. 310, it is said that one 
of the disciples of the sage procured his left canine tooth when his 
lelics were distributed. This much-valued treasure he conveyed 
to Dantapura, the chief city of Kalinga, where it reminded for 800 
yeai-s. Its subsequent history we quote from Mr. Hardy’s 
‘ Eastern Monarchism “ The Brahmans informed Pandu, the lord 
paramount of India, who resided at Pdtaliputra, that his vassal, 
Guhasiwa worshipped a piece of bone. The monarch, enraged at 
this intelligence, sent an army to arrest the king of Ktilinga, and 
secure the bone he worshipped. This commission was executed, 
but the general and all his army were converted to the faith of 
Buddhism. Pandu commanded the relic to be thrown into a 
furnace of burning charcoal, but a lotus arose from the flame, and 
the tooth appeared on the surface of the flower. An attempt was 
then made to crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded in 
the iron, resisting all the means employed to take it therefrom, 
until Subaddha, a Buddhist, succeeded in its extraction. It was 
next thrown into the common sewer; but in an instant this 
receptacle of filth became sweet as a celestial, garden, and was 
mantled with flowers. Other wonders were performed, by which 
Panda also became a convert to Buddhism. The relic was 
returned to Dantapura ; but an attempt being made by the princes 
of Sewet to take it away by force, it was brought to Ceylon, and 
deposited in the city of Anuridhapura. In the fourteenth century 
it was again taken to the continent, but was rescued by Prdkrama 

Bah4IV. The Portuguese say that it was captured by Constantine 

de Braganza, in 1660 , and destroyed ; but the native authorities 
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■ assert that it was concealed at this time at a village in Sairagam. 
Itt 1815 j it came into the possession' of the British GoTernmeiit i 
and although siiiTeptifcionsly; tahen away in the rebellion of 1818 , 
it was sobseqnently found in the possession of' a priest, and 
restored to its f< 5 i*mer sanctoary*. • From this time the keys of the 
shrine in "'which it was deposited were kept in the custody of the 
British agent for the Kandian provinceSj and at night a soldier 
belonging to the' Ceylon Biie Begiment moonted guard la the 
temple, there being from time to time public exhibtions of the 
pretended tooth, under the sanctiott of the British authorities. 
The relic has since been returned to the native chiefs and priests, 
by a decree from the Secretary of State for the Colonies.^® 

The Daladd. is worshipped with great reverence by ail BuddliistSy 
but the inhabitants of Kandy more especially attach the highest 
importance to the possession of the sacred relic, regarding It as in 
fact the very glory and security of their country. 

Balaki— One of the four pupils of Sikapurch and teacher of 
the Big Veda. 

Dama — A prince, the son of Narishyanta, whose father Marutta, 
was a Chakravartti or universal monarch. The Markandeja has 
the following curious story of Dama. His bride Somalia, daughter 
of the king Daskha, was rescued by him from his rivala. One 
of them Bapushmat, afterwards killed Marotta, who had retired 
into the woods after relinquishing Ills crown to his son. Dama 
in retaliation killed Bapushmat, and made the Finda or obsequial 
offering to his father, of his desh : with the remainder he fed the 
brahmans of Eakshasa’s origin 5 such were the kings of the solar 
race. See Vishnu Pm’^na, Book IV, 

BftlESg’llOSll8»'^Th6 Baja of Chedi and lather of ^isupala, q. v. 

D&lBSfi&kE'-^The name of one of the jackals In the' Paoclia* 
tantra. 

Damaliptas, or TaxoaliptaB— The people at the weaterE 
month of the Ganges, in Mediaipnr and Tamlnk. Tamyalipti 
was a celebrated seaport in the fourth centuiy and retained its 
character in the ninth and twelfth. 
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Damayanti— The daughter of Bhima, Eaja of Vidaiblm. The 
name is already familiar to many English readers through Dr. 
Milman’s metrical translation of the story, “Nala and Dama- 
yanti”— and a translation in blank verse by Mr. Chas. Bruce, 
which appeared in Fraser's Magazine a few year’s ago. The story 
itself is referred to the Vedic period of Hindu history, Dama- 
yanti was famous amongs't all the Rajas' for her radiant charms 
and exceeding grace. Nala, the Raja of Nishadha, had so often 
heal’d of the exquisite loveliness of Damayanti, the pearl of 
maidens, that he was enamoured without having seen her ; and 
the soul-disturbing Damayanti had in like manner, so often been 
told of the god-like comeliness and virtues of the hero Nala, that 
she secretly desired to become his bride. Nala one day wandering 
in a grove, caught a swan of golden pluniage ; the bird cried out, 

‘ Slay me not O gentle Raja, and I will so praise thee to Damayanti 
that she shall think of no other man but thee. So Nala set it free, 
and the bird flew away with its companions and entered the garden 
of Edja Bhima. It took an opportunity of saying to Damayanti, 
‘O Damayanti, thou art the loveliest of maidens, and Nala is 
the handsomest of heroes ; if the peerless wed the peerless how 
liappy wili be the union.’ Then the royal maiden whispered, 
‘Say the same words to Nala.’ And the bird flew away to 
Nishadha and told all to Nala. 

Meantime the beautiful maiden grew pale and dejected. She 
could not sleep, she often wept, she found no joy in banquets 
or in conversation. The father saw that she must be married, and 
at the proclamation of her Swayamvara all the Rajas assembled. 
Nala repairs as a suitor to Vidarbha ; but Indra and three other 
gods become incarnate for the same purpose, and, meeting Nala in 
the way, they beg him to be the bearer of their message of love. 
He remonstrates, but at last consents. He delivers it, but 
Damayanti declares that, even in the presence of the gods, she 
shaU select the noble Nala. The assembly meets, and all the 
royal suitors ^are in array; but Damayanti discovers, to her 
dismay, five Nalas, each of the deities having assumed the form 
catures, and dress of the king of Nishadha. She utters a snppii! 
CBtwy prayer to the gods to reveal to her the true ob|ecb of 
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tier,, clioice. They are moYed with coinpassioa^ ami stanii con- 
fesseds their spiritaal bodies being distiagiilsliec! from tlial of tli© 
liiRiaa hero by their casting no shadow^ nor toecliing llie ground^ 
and otherwise. Damayanti throv/s the wreath of flowers aroimd 
the neck of the real Nala in token of her choice. ■ The assembly 
breaks up amid the applause of the godsj and the lamentatiois of 
the disappointed suitors. The nuptials are celebrated and Mala 
and his bride are blessed with two lovely children, 

Maks the model of virtuej and pieljj and learElng^ at leisgti 
performs the Aiwameda, or sacrlice of a horse^ the height of 
Indian devotion. In the course of timeg hom^ever,^ Mala is iadaeidd 
by an evil spirit to play at dice with his brothers Puskkam^ tad 
loses, his kingdom, his wealth, his very ciotlies. One stake calj 
remain Sj— Damayanti herself. This Pnshkara proposes, but Mala 
refuses. The ill-fated pair are driven together into the wilderness 
ail but naked. Mala persuades his wife to leave him, and return 
to her father’s court, but she will not forsake him. The frantic 
man, however, resolves to abandon her while asleep. He does so. 
Each passes through a series of strange and stormy adventures, 
ending in Mala becoming master of the horse to the King of 
Ayodhja (Oude,) and Damayanti returning to her father’s house. 
After some time, Damayanti, in order to discover the retreat of 
Mala, proclaims her intention to hold another Swa^/ampara^ and 
to form a second maiTiage, though forbidden by the laws of Maim. 
Rituparna, the King of Oude, resolves to become a suitor, and sets 
forth with his charioteer— the disguised Mala, As they enter the 
city of Bhima, Damayanti recognises the sound of her liusband’s 
trampling steeds, his driving could not be mistakea by her ear® 
She employs every artifice to" discover her lord ; she suspects the 
charioteer j she procures some of his food, and recognises tli© 
flavour of her husband’s cookery ; she sends; her children to hini, ' 
Mala can conceal himself no longer ; ■ but the jealous thought that 
.his, wife was about to take a second husband, rankles .in his heaiti . 
and he rebukes her .with sternness., Damayanti, solenaiily Aeaies 
any such design,- . declaring that .she- had -only employed, the 
artifice to win back her lord. Mala re-assumes his proper 
form ind .■ehiiraoter"«~wins back his wife and all that he Imd 
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lost to Ms iiBprlGcipled brother^ and, re-ascendlDg Ills ancestral 
tliroiie, recommences a reign of piety, justice and felicity.— 
Mrs. Mianning^ A. ^ M. I. 

BamtoM — Hypocrisy.' Tbe son of Adharma (vice,) and Hinsa 
(violence.) 

Bamodas— Tlie name of one of the nine divisions of the 
Atharva Veda. ■ 

DanaTas — Enemies of the gods, who, “ incapable of steadiness 
and animated by ambition, put forth their strength against the 
gods. They were the descendants of Kafyapa by his wife Dann, 
hence their name* They were a class of mythological giants i In 
the Epic period they were probably personifications of the 
Aborigines of India ; in the Puranic period they are regarded 
as the inhabitant of Patala and enemies of the gods. See Daityas. 
— Thomson. 

Danda — The name of a son of Dharma by Kriya. Also the 
name of one of the hundred sons of Ikshwiku. Professor Wilson 
thinks that by these sons of Ikshwakh we . are to understand 
colonies or settlers in various parts of India. In thePadraa P., and 
the Uttara Khaiida of the Ramayana, there is a detailed narrative 
of Danda, whose country was laid waste by an imprecation of 
Bli4rgava, whose daughter Danda had violated. His kingdom 
became in consequence the Dandaka forest. The Ilari Vansa 
states that Danda was killed by Sudyumna. 

Danda — A measure of time-sixty Vikaias. Sixty Bandas 
make one siderial day. 

Dandaka — An extensive forest near the Godavery, frequently 
mentioned in the Ramiyana as the scene of Edma’s wanderiogs. 
Mma was living, in a hermitage in this forest 'when Ravana 
carried off Sita, The river which the unhappy Sita loved was a 
tributary to the Godavery, running through the dense forests and 
wild districts not yet entirely explored, which lie to the north of 
Bombay and stretch away : towards Orissa. The flash of the 
water-fowl bathing In the bright waters of the Godavery is the ' 
'most cheerful feature of thC' scene but, unlike the Gogr% li Is 
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skirted by sea-bright hills, with flashing torrents, but hemmed in 
by the weary woods of “the pathless Dandaka where twining 
creeper plants, hanging and climbing from bough to bough, alone 
relieve the “ forest gloom.” The country is said to be still the 
“pathless Dandaka.” A. and M. I., vol II, p. 22. 

Daadaka— “A class of metre in Sanskrit -which admits an 
inordinate length of the verse, which may consist of any number 
of syllables from twenty-seven to nine hundred and uinety-nine 5 
and the specific name varies accordingly. The construction of the 
meti-e requires that the first six syllables be short, and the 
remainder of the verse be composed of cretic feet, or the bacchus. 
These two kinds of metre are distinguished by different names! 
A verse consisting of any number of anapmsts within the limitation 
above mentioned, is also comprehended under this genei-al desivna- 
tiou ; as are verses of similar length consisting exelusively of 
mmbic or trochaic feet. They have their peculiar denominations.” 

DandanM— Policy ; one of the four branches of royal know- 
Wge ; originally written by Vishnugupta in six thousand stanzas 

for the use of tlie Maiirya kings, 

Dandis~Onc of the Vaishnava or Saiva sects among tnc 
Hindus, and a legitimate representative of the fourth Asrama or 
mendicant life, into which the Hindu is believed to 
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in meditetioa and in tlie study of the Yedanta works. He reverences 
Sim and his iiicarnations in preference to the other members of 
the Hindu Triads -and hence the Dandis are, reckoned among the 
Saivas. They bear the Siva mark .upon -the foi'ehead, smearing 
it with the Tripundray that is, a' triple transverse line formed 
with the ashes of fire made with burnt eow-diing. This mark, 
beginning between the eyebrows and carrying it to their extremity, 
is made with the thumb reverted between the middle and third 
fingers* The genuine Dandi, however, is not necessarily of the 
Siva or any other sect, and in . their establishments they are 
usually found to adore Nirguna or Niraiijana, the deity devoid of 
attribute or passion. The Dandis have usually great influence and 
authority among the Siva Brahmans of the North of India, and 
they are the Sanyasis or monastic portion of the Smai^ta sect of 
Brahmans in the south. 

It is not so much the speculative as the practical Daijidis that are 
worshippers of Siva, and the form in which they adore him is that 
of Bhairava (which see), or Lord of Terror. In the case of those 
who thus worship Siva, part of the ceremony of initiation consists 
in Indicting a small incision on the inner part of the knee, and 
drawing the Mood of the novice as an acceptable offering to the 
god. The Dandis of every description dififer from the great mass 
of Hindus in their treatment of the dead, as they put them into 
coffins and bury them, or w’hen practicable cast them into ^ome 
sacred stream. Hindus of all castes are occasionally found assuming 
the life and emblems of the order of Dandis. There are even 
Brahmans who, without connecting themselves, with any com- 
munity, tak'e upon them the character of this class of mendicants. 
There is, however, a sect of Dandis termed Dasnamis (which see), 
ivhich admit none but Brahmans into their order. — Wilson. ■ 

DaEsMrinas — The progeny of Krodavasa, carnivorous animals, 
birds and fishes — all sharp-toothed monsters. 

DantaTaktra*-* A fierce Asura,the,son of prince Vrlddhasarman 

Dami"— The daughter of Daksha and mother of the Dafiavas. 

Danm-— The mother of Vrittm who was slain by Indra. along 


with her soBj and when slaughtered^ lay over him like a cow over 

her calf. 0. S. T, YoL v, p. 9f5. 

Banns*— Another name for Danavas^ the sons of Dasu. 

Daniislia— An unerring bow one of the fourteen gems 
obtained at the eliurnlDg of the milk sea in the second or Kmmu 
Avatar of Vishnu. 

Dapple-skili-“The name of ■ the wonderful cow of pleatj 
belonging to the great sage Vasislithaj and which Eaja Visw4mitra 
took away by force, 

Daradas— The inhabitants of the coon try along the course of 
the Indus above the Himalaya^ just before it descends to India. 
This Is the locality they occupied in the days of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, and at the date of the V. P, They reside there sill! and 
are now called Durds. 

Dabhasayaaa—A place between Rameshwara and Cape 
Comorin, where Rama, reclining on a couch of sacred grass, prayed 
to the sea for a passage. 

Darpa— (Pride), The name of one of the sons of Dhanna, 

Darsapaiiniailiasa'“~"Oiie of the live great sacrificial cere™ 
monies : viz., new and full-moon, those at which four priests ofSciate. 

DarsaEas*— The name given to the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy; — 

L The Sankya system of Kapila, to which is appended 
^ IL l lie Yoga, system of Patanjali. 

Ill The Nyaya system of Gautama, to which is appended 
I\ . due Vaisesliika system of Ivanada. 

V. The Purva Mimansa system by Jaiminl. 

VI. The Uttara Mimansa, or Vedanta, by Veda Vyasa. 

A. f M. Z 

■ Darsapurnamasa— The small festivals held at the new moon 
ami full moon. la the beginning of the DarsapurnamAsa sacrifice, 
the Adhivarya priest having called the cows and calves together, 

toHches tlio calves with a branch, and says, ‘You are like the 
winrit. '—MaxMulUr. 
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Danika— The charioteer of Krishna. He was sent to apprise 
Arjnna of Krishna’s approaching end, when he was about to quit 
the body, and “unite himself to his own pure, spiritual, inex- 
haustible, imperishable and univei-sal spirit— to become Nirguna, 
devoid of all qualities.” 

Daruna— The name of one of the Narakas, or hells, described 
in the PurAnas. 

Darvan— The sou of TJsinara, one of the descendants of Anu. 

Dasa-bala— Ten powers or modes of wisdom possessed by 
Buddha. Mr. Spence Hardy, to whose excellent works we are 
indebted for our information on the principles and rites of the 
BaDDHisTS, thus enumerates tlie Dasabala, in his ‘ Manual ot 
Buddhism “ 1, The wisdom that understands what knowledge 
is necessary for the right fulfilment of any particular duty, 
in whatsoever situation ; 2, That which knows the result or 
consequences of karma, or moral action ; 3, That which knows 
the way to the attainment of nirwana or annihilation ; 4, That 
which sees the various sakwalas or systems of worlds ; 5, That 
which knows the thoughts of other beings ; 3, That itlhich knows 
that the organs of sense are not the self ; 7, That which knows 
the purity produced by the exercise of the dhyanas or absti-act 
meditation ; 8, That which knows wlie %ny one was bora in 
all his former births ; 9, That which kr where any one will be 
bora in ail future births ; 10, That wh a knows how thejesults 
proceeding from karma, or moral action, may be overcome.” 

Dasa-dandu—Ten prohibitions which are enjoined upon the 
Buddhist monks to be studied during their noviciate. Mr. Hardy, 
in his ‘ Eastern Monarchism,’ thus describes them “ 1, The 
eating of food after mid-day ; 2, The seeing of dances or the 
hearing of music or singing; 3, The use of oraaments or 
perfumes ; 4, The use of a seat or couch more than a cubit high ; 
5, The receiving of gold, silver, or money ; 6, Practising some 
deception to prevent another priest from receiving that to which 
he is entitled ; 7, Practising some deception to injure another 
priest, or bring him into danger ; 8, Practising some deception in 
order to cause another priest to be expelled Irom the community ; 
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9, Speaking evil of another priest ; 10, Uttering slanders, in order 
to excite dissension among the priests of the same community. 
The first five of these crimes may, be forgiven, if the priest bring 
sand and sprinkle it in the court-yard of the vihara, and the second 
five may be forgiven after temporary expulsion.” 

Dasnami Dandis— The primitive members of the order of 
Daridis. They are said to refer their origin to Sankaba 
Achakya, a remarkable individual who acted a conspicuous part 
in the religious history of Hindustan. The word Dasnami means 
ten-named, there being ten classes of mendicants descended from 
this remarkable man, only three of them, however, having so far 
retained their purity as to entitle them to be called Sankara’s 
Dandis. These are numerous, especially in and about Benares. 
The chief Vedantist writers belong to this sect. The most 
sturdy beggars, as we learn from Professor Wilson, are 
members of this order, although their contributions are levied 
particularly upon the Brahmanical class, as whenever a feast is 
given to the Brahmans, the Dandis of this description present 
themselves, though unbidden guests, and can only be got rid of 
by bestowing upon them a share of the viands. Many of them 
practise the Yoga, and profess to work miracles. The author of 
the ‘ Dabistan’ speaks of one who could keep his breath suspended 
for three hours, bring milk from his veins, cut bones with hair, and 
put eggs into a uan-ow-mouthed bottle without breaking them. 

The remaining members of the Dasnami class, though they have 
degenerated from the purity of the practice necessary to the original 
Dandis, are still religious characters, only they have given up the 
staff er wand, the use of clothes, money, and ornaments ; they 
prepare their own food, and admit members from any order of 
Hindus. These Atits, as they are often called, are frequently 
collected in Maths, as well as the Dandis, but they mix freely in the 
business of the world ; they carry on trade, and often accumulate 
property, and some of them even enter into the married state, when 
they receive the name of Samyogi.”— Wilson, vol. I, p. 204, 

DSrSSi-sil Dasasikha, Dasa-pariji, Dasa-nasanit, Dasa-dandu, 
Masa-sil, the ten obligations binding on the Buddhist priest — to 
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abstaitt from murder, tlieft, sexual infcercourse, falsehood, iatoxl- 
eatiog drink, eating , after mid-daj, dancing, perfumes, luxury, 
receiving of gold or silver. The other Dasas relate to the same 
rules with slight modillcations. The Dasa-dandu forbid deceiving 
or speaking evil of other priests. 

Dasarstha — The son of Aja, and , father of Bama. He was. the 
sovereign of Ayodhya or Oude, whose car bore him to the ten 
quarters of the universe, that is, to- the eight points of the compass, 
and to the. zenith and- iiMir. He was a descendant from .Surya, 
and one of his ancestors, Raghu, had conquered the seven dwfpas, 
or the whole earth. 

There reigned a king of name revered, 

To country and to town endeared, 

Great Dasaratha good and sage 
Weil read in Scripture’s holy page ; 

Upon his kingdom’s weal intent. 

Mighty and brave and provident : 

The pride of old Ikshvdku’s seed 
For lofty thought and righteous deed. 

Peer of the saints for virtues famed, 

For foes subdued and passions tamed ; 

I A rival in his wealth untold 

Of Indra and the Lord of Gold. 

Like Manu first of kings, he reigned, 

And worthily his state maintained. 

For firm and just and ever true, 

Love, duty, gain lie kept in view ; 

And ruled his city rich and free, 

Like Indra’s Amaravati.” — Griffiths' Rafnat^mi. 

Another Dasaratha was the son of Mulaka ; a third, the son of 
Navaratha' ; a fourth, the son of Suyasas. The name of Dasaratha, 
j in a similar ancient character to that of Piyadasi’s inscriptions, 
has been: found at Gaya amongst Buddhist remains, and like them 
, deciphered by Mr, Prinsep. V. F. ' , , 

Dasagriva— A name of Ba^^ana, meaning die ten-necked. 
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Dasakumara The name of a popular collection of stories 
containing the Adventures of Ten Princes. “ They are storiesof 
common life, relating the adventures of a lively set of people, who 
kill, cheat, and rob, as it were for diversion ,— something indeed 
after the fashion of pantomimes and farces, which are stiil popular 
in Europe.”-ifr^, Manning. For extracts from these stories 
See Works of Professor Wilson, vol. iv. ’ 

Dasara— An Annual Festival, called in the north of India the 
Durga Pujl It is the most popular, splendid and expensive of 
any of the Hindu festivals, and takes place in the month Aswiya 
(the end of September or beginning of October). The preliminary 
ceremonies occupy several days previous to the three days of 
worship. “ During the whole of this period all business, in many 
parts of the eountiy, is suspended, and pleasure and festivity 
prevail... The artisans and labourers offer sacrifices to the took 
and implements which they use in their daily work . The labourer 
brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments, piles them together 
and offers to them a sacrifice consisting of incense, flowers, fruits’ 
nee, and similar articles ; after which he prostrates himself before 
them, and then returns them to their places. The mason offers 
the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, his rule, and other 
instruments. The carpenter is no less pious with regard to hi.s 
hatchet, his adze, and his plane. The barber, too, collects his 
razore in a heap, and worships them with similar rites. The 
wrk.ng.master or copyist sacrifices to the iron pencil or style with 
which he writes ; the tailor to his needles ; the weaver to his loom ■ 
he butcher to his cleaver. The women, at the same time, heap’ 
together their baskets, the rice mill, the wooden cylinder with 
which they bruise the rice, and the other household implements • 
and fall down before them after having offered the sacrifices above 
described. In short, every person adores the instrument or tool 

which he principally uses in gaining his livelihood. The took are 
now rensidered as so many deities; to whom they present their 
supp ications that they would continue propitious, and furnish them 
still wi h the means of living. The festival is concluded by erecting 
a shapeless statue in each village, composed of paste from grain 
IS intended to represent the goddess Pdrvati ; and, being placed 
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niiier a sort of caoopyj Is -carried about aud receives tbe bomage 
' of the lahaMtantSj who flock to reader it their adoratioiis.” 

Many other usages prevail at 'this festival in different parts of 
the country. Amongst the Mahi*attas, sheep and buffaloes are 
sacrificed* The chiefs .often give money to enable their soldiers to 
buy sheep to perform sacrifices, which from furnishing them with 
a good dinner, are by many considered as the most essential 
ceremonies of the Dasara# The cannon belonging to the army are 
planted, praised, invoked, and propitiated by several species of 
offering. Sir John Malcolm states that on the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peshwa vrith all his officers and soldiers, used to 
move out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, each mounted on 
Ms best- horse, drest in his finest clothes, and with liis arms highly 
polished. Horses, elephants, and camels were all arranged in- 
their gayest trappings, and every corps spread its gaudiest flags 
and banners. The whole population of the capital, either as actors 
or spectators, joined in this gi'and procesrion, which moved towards 
the sacred tree, the object Of adoration. After the offerings and 
prayers the P4shSva plucked some leaves of the tree, in which all 
the cannon and musketiy commenced firing. The Peshwa then 
plucked from a field, purchased for the occasion, a stalk of jowri, 
on which the whole crowd fired off their aims or shot arrows, and 
rushing to the field, tore up all the stalks, each person securing 
some share of the spoil, which he carried home with joy. 

Oasarba — A Prince, the son ofNirvrifci, In the LiDga Pm*ana 
it is said that Dasdrha was the destroyer of the host of copper 

(faced) fees. 

Dasaraa — ^A river mentioned in the Puiinas, and identified in 
the Dhosaun in Bundlekund. ' . , ’ 

Dasarna — A place mentioned in Kdlid4sa*s Cloud Messenger. 

** Dasdma*s fields await the - coming shower.” Dr. P. E. Hall 
says it was situated to the east of Chaudeyru. Vidisi is described 
as the capital of the District. Dasdrna is said to be derived from 
Dasa, ten 5 and Hina, a stronghold or Durga, the Droog of the 
Peninsula, a^id means the District of the ten cUtidels. — Wiison, 

21 
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■ Dasa-Rupaka — Ten 'varieties of dramatic perfoniiaiiec. See 

Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, voL i* 

Dasra— -The name, in later iiteraturOj of one of tlie two Asvins* 

Dasyis— A name given to the aborigines of India by tlie irst 
Aryan settlers. The name often occurs 'in the ' Eig Veda, where 
tliey are described as enemies to be slain; 

Dattatrcya-'-'An ascetic ,* one 'of' the three sinless sons of the 
patriarcli Atri by his wife Anusuya- [Atri]. 

Dattdi-'A name of Agastya, in a previous Maiiwantara. 

Dayabhaga— A celebrated Sanscrit, treatise on the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Mr. Colebrooke first published a translatioii of 
this work, in iSiO ; and a new edition, with Valuable notes, was, 
publislied in i86d by Mr* Whitley Stokes^ 

Deva — A divine being, whether resident upon earth or iii a 
deva-loka. Deva is also a divine epithet variously applied but 
rarely to the superior deities if alone. Maha deva is sometimes 
met with. The most frequent use of the term is in the plural, 
and may be translated Celestials.” The Hindu books say there 
are thirty-three crores of them ; that is, three hundred and thirty 
millions of celestials ; but this is probably only a figurative 
expression to denote a great number. They are not derai-gods, as 
has been stated ; that is not deified hiiman heroes. Rama or 
Krishna is not one of them, but of a higher order. The demim- 
people the paradise of Vislmu ; but they especially belong to, the 
Sverga^ the paradise of Indra* They are usually ranged under 
eiglit divisions, with a vasn, as leader, at the head of each division. 

Devabliaga-^The son of Sura •and one of the nine brothers of , 
Vasudevn. 

DevabllUti"-Thc last' Suuga prince, the dynasty having' 
consisted of ten, who governed the kingdom for a hundred and • 
twelve years.’" Devabh fit i .being addicted to iramorai practices, v 
was murdered by his minister, tfie Kam'wii named Vasiuleva, who 
usurped the kit^gdoni. 
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Bevadarsa-^A' teaciier of tii© Atharva-Ve'daj a- pupil- of- 
ICalmodlm, He tiad four disciples- who taught this veda.' 

Bevagiri— Beogur .or Ellora ; the* mountain 'oi .me gods | tbd 
Apocopie are said by Ptolemy to be also' called ^ mounteiis of the 
gods. 

Il©vaii1lti"-*A third daughter, according to theBhigatato of the 
Manu Swijarabhova. She was married to the Rishi Kardama, 
and was mother of -the sage Kapila. 

Devaka — One, of the sous of Ahuka. Also the name of one of 
the sons of Yudhishthiraj the Pindata.. 

• Deva4oka“-The six celestial worlds between the earth and the 
Brahma iokas. 



DeiraiSBliatra-— A prince, the son of Devarata, one of the 
descendants of Jyamagba. 

‘ Deirala — A Rishi, the son of Kri^aswa. He was a legislator, 
and lias acquired additional celebrity as the graiulikthcT of Panini. 

BeYamidha— An ancient Baja of the solar race, one of the 
ancestors of Mng Janaka. " 

■ BoyaMidinashSt— 'The -spn of Vrishni' also the name of 'a son 
ofHridika. 


DeYaki— The daughter of Dovaka, who was married to 
Vasudeva. No person could bear to gaze upon Devaki, from the 
light that invested her ; the gods, invisible to mortals, celebrated 
her praises continually from the time that Vishiju was contained ili 
her person . Before the birth of Krishna “ the quarters of the horizon 
•were irradiate with joy as if moonlight was diffused over the whole 
earth. The virtuous experieueed new delight, the strong winds* 
%vere hushed, and the rivers glided tranquilly, when Janardaua was 
about to be born. The infant was brought forth and conveyed to 
a place of safety, to escape from the' enraged Kaiisa who had vowed 
his destruction. . Kansa made unavailing search for the child, and 
ordered that every boy in whom there were signs of unusual vigour 
should be slain without remorse.” See Krishna. 
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Devamitra— Also called Sdkalya, a teacher of the Rig Veda. He 
died ia consec[uei3ce of his being defeated by Yajnavalkya in a 
disputation at a sacrifice celebrated by Janaka. 

DevaEampriya-Tisliya—A king of Ceylon from 307 to 267 
B. c. He adopted Buddhism and made it, like Asokai with whom 
he was contemporary, the State religion of the island. 

DCTOllika — A prince, the soil of Kshemadhanawan-j, one of the 
descendants of Kusa. 

Devapi — The son of Pratipa, who abdicated the throne and 
adopted in childhood a forest life ; while an ascetic in the forest he 
was perverted from the doctrines of the Vedas* The Vishnu 
Puntua states that he is still in existence. 

Devarakshita — The daughter of Devaka, sister of Devaki and 
aunt of Krishna ; also the name of a prince who reigned in a city 
on the sea-shore over the ICosalas and Tamraliptas. 

Devarata — !> A royal sage of the solar race, the name given 
to Sunaseplia when he ^vas adopted by Viswamitra. Sunas^pha 
refused to return home with bis father Ajigartha, who had offered 
for 300 cow^s, to sacrifice him (See Suuasepha) and was afterwards 
enrolled as the adopted son of Viswamitra by the name of Devarita 
(Theodotus) ; 2, Also a son of Raja Suketu ; 3, The name of a 
.son of Karamblii, one of the descendants of Jyamagha-; 4, also a 
name of Bhishma. 

Devarsliis-*^Bivine sages, denil-gods ; their dwelling is the 
region of the gods. 

DevasarmaB — The name of a brahman who figures in the 
Panchatantra ; he had no child and his wife was very unhappy in 
consequence : at length by some mantram the promise of a son was 
obtained ; the child when born proved to be a snake. It was 
proposed that the monster should be destroyed, but maternal 
affection prevailed, and it was reared with tenderness. At the 
proper age it was married to a brahman girl, and one night was 
changed 4uto a man, intending to resume its serpent form next 
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momiog 5 but tbe girFs father discovering the deserted skin threw 
it Into the lirCj and the son-in-iaw ever after remained in the figure 
of a man. 

Devasav^rai— The thirteenth Manu according to the Bhiga- 
vataj> which differs from the other Purdnas in the enumeration. 

Be¥asravas-~“One of the sons of Sura, and brother of Vasudeva. 

DevatitM — A Kuru prince, one of the sons of AkTodImna. 

Bcya¥at—A son of Akrura, also a sou of Devaka. 

Beyayriddha One of the sons of Satwata, said in the Vishnu 
Purana to be equal to the gods. 

Bevayani — The daughter of a Brahman priest named Sukra.; 
she fell in lo^ %vith her father’s pupil Kanju, and finding her 
advances rejected, became soured in temper and vindictive in 
character. One day when out in the jungle with Sarmishta, 
daughter of the Baja of the Daityas and a number of other 
young damsels, on reaching a pleasant pool they all threw off 
their garments and went into the water to bathe, when 4t so 
happened that Vayu the god of the wind gassed by, and seeing 
their clothes upon the bank; Jie mingled the);n up together. Then 
when the damsels came out of the ivater, Devayani and Sarmishta 
by mistake put on each others’ clothes and quarrelled. At last 
Sarmishta pushed Devayani into a well and left her tliere. A Bilja 
named Yajati, who was hunting in the forest discovered her in the 
well and extricated her from it. Devayani, on meeting her maid, 
said she would never enter^he city again. Her father Sukra went 
to the Raja of the Daityas to obtain an apology from him for hiS’ 
daughter’s conduct. Devayani said to the Raja, shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that wdien my father shall give me to a 
liuaband, your daughter who pushed me into a well, shall be giveh 
to me as a seiwant.” To this the Ra^^ and Devayani 

had afterwards the daily atteudaucc of Sarmishta and her maids. 
One day the whole party were surprised by the Baja Yayati, who 
in hot pursuit of a stag burst iu upon the damsels. The sight of 
so much loveliness almost deprived Yayati of his senses ; but the 
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tdveiliiw terminaled in Devayini proposing, that he should 
' espottse her, which, on obtaining her fathe/s consent, he M. 
'Two or three years afterwards Sarmishta obtained her revenge by 
stealing away Yay^trs afectioils, and Devaydiai left .him -and 
returned to her father’s house.— f WheeWsMaMhharata). In the 
V. r. an entirely different account Is given. 

Devi— The female of a deva. They also may reside either in 
earth or in a deva loha, and leave the' one for.thd other at will for 
any important purpose. Also the name of Uma the'wlfe of Siva. 

Devika— The name of a river, the Deva, or Uoggra. 

Devikota— A Furanic city, usually considered to be the 
modern Devicottah in the Carnatic, which is commonlj believed 
to be the scene of Buna’s defeat. 

Dhamajaya— A Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas in the 
sixteenth Dwapara. 

Dhanaka— A prince, the son of Durdama, a descendant of 
Yadu. 

Dhaaaiyaya — A fierce and venomous many-headed serpent, 
one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Ohaiianiitra — The name of a wealthy merchant In KAIid4sa’s 
drama of Sakuntala ; the merchant, trading by sea, was lost In a 
shipwreck ; and as he. was childless, the whole of his property 
became by law forfeited to the king. The king ascertained that 
the. merchant’s widow was expecting to give birth to a child, and 
declared that the unborn child had a title to his father’s property i 
a proclamation which was received with acclamations of joy. 

Dhana-nando-— The youngest son of KaEsoka, king of Fata- 
liputra. The nine sous succeeded their father in the order of their 
seniority. The youngest was called Dhana-iiando from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure, fie collected money to the amuunt 
of eighty kotis rapd to keep it securely be diver ted the Ganges from 
its course, by consfructing a' dam across it;:' and in a rock ia'the 
bed of tlio liver having caused a deep eicavatlon to be made, lie 
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buiieii tlie treasiii% tliere. Over this cave lie kid, a layer' of 
stosiesi aiid to prevent the' admission .of water poured molten lead 
in it. , Repeating this process^ which made it like a solid rock he 
restored the river to its former course. This.priiice was afterwards 
killed by the brahman Chanakko, %vho raised Cliandragupta to. the 
throne in his stead. As everything in India Chronology depends 
oh the ■•date of Cliaudraguptaj great pains have been taken by, 
Wilsoiiy Max Miillerj and others, to determine it accurately. 

Bhaneyil^-A prince I one of the ten sons ■'of Raudraswa, a 
descendant of Furu. 

Blianistlta— An asterlsoij or lunar mansion, in Migratithi, in 
til© southern Avashkim.. 

Dliailir-¥eda-— Th© science of, archery or arms, taught by 
Bhrigu. 

Dhanwantara—A sage produced from the churning of the 
ocean, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup of Amrita, 
which %vas afterwav4s seized by the Daityas. Ho is called the 
physician of the gods. -In a second birth ho w’^as the son of 
Dlrgliatamas, and taught the Ayur Veda, or medical science. He 
.was exempt from human infirmity, and master of universal 
knowledge. Tlie only work at present existing under the title of 
Ayar Veda is said to have been revealed by Dhanwantari to his 
pupil Siisruta ; Dhanwantari having himself, as he declares, received 
it from Bramlia. 

Dhara — A city to the south of the river Gpdavery, where the 
celebrated Raja Vikrama resided. ' 

Dharana-— Steady thought ; retention or holding of the imago 
OF Idea formed in the miiul by contemplation ; one of the eight 
stages by which ** Yoga’’ must be accomplished. See Yoga. 

Dh.araRi'—A daughter of the Pitris, and wife .of, Morn. In’ 
the Vishim Purliis^ she is s^aid to have been well acquainted witti 
theological troth | addicted to religious meditation. i accompllsheci 
ill piTfect wkdom, luid adorned with all estimable qualities. 
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Bharbaga—Tiie son of Ajatasatro, king of Magiiada^ me of 
tlie ten Saisunigas, the_ aggregate of whose united reigns amoimted 
to three hundred and sixty-two years. 

Dharma— The god of justice ; the Hindu Pluto« See Yama. 

Bharma—A Prajapati,. one of the mind-engendered sons of 
Brahma, with folto and faculties derived from his corporeal nature. 
He married thirteen' daughters of Daksha. It is evident from the 
names of these daughters (faith, devotion, &c.) that they are 
allegorical personages, being’ personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
wedded to the probable authors of the Hindu Code of religion and 
morals, or to the equally allegorical representation of that code^ 
Dharma, moral and religious truth. V. P. 

Dharma — Virtue, religion, duty, law, moral and religious truth 
according to the law and the Vedas. Any peculiar or prescribed 
practice or duty; thus giving alms, &c., is the dharma of a 
householder ; administering justice is the dharma of a king ; 
piety is the dharma of a brahman ; courage is the dharma of a 
kshatriya, &c. 

Dharma Raja — A name of the eld^t of the five Pandavas, 
Yudhislithira, (q. v.) son of Kunti Devi, by Varna; Pando, the 
nominal father, being impotent. 

Dharmadhris — One of the sons of Swaphalka, a descendant 
of SinL 

Dharmadhwaja— 1 , A king of Mitlula,— who is also called 
Janaka ; 2, The name of a king of Burdwan, mentioned in the 
Belata Pauchavinsati, as having restored Brahmanism, whicli had 
been put aside for the Jaina religion. 

DharmaketU — A prince, the sou of Sukeiana, (according to 
the Bhdgavata list) a descendant of Alurka. In the Vishpu 
Pui'ina he is, made the son of Sukumara, and in the Agoi he 
appears as the son of Alarka himself. 
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Dharmanetra— The son of Haihaya, a descendant of Yadu— 
the tribe in which Krishna was born. 

Dharmapal— One of the ministers of justice of MahArsja 

Dasaratlia* 


Bliarmaranya'— A Fininic cifcyiu the mountainous part ot 
MagadiiSj ths residonco of Amurtaiajas* 

DliailEaraiiya-~-‘Is also the name of the wood to which the god 
of justice is said to have tied through fear of Soma the moon-god. 

Dhaxmaratha — Apriuce, thosonofDivaratha. Ho is said to 
have drank the Soma juice along with India. 

Dharma-sastra— A law book ; the three principal topics of all 
such are dchdra, rules of conduct ; vyavahara, judicature ; ami 
prdyasehitta, penance. The Code_ of Yajjuawalka is termed 
Dharmasastra ; as is also the Code of Manu. 

DhaJPiaa-savami— The Manu of the eleventh Mauwautara. 
One of the mind-engendered sons of a daughter of Daksha, by 
himself and the three gods Brahma, Dharma, and Rudra, to whom 

h© presented her on Mount Meru. 

Bharslltakas-- A race of Kshatriyas, some of whom obtained 
S. brahmanhood upon earth. V. 1 • 

Bhata— A Rudra, the sou of Bhrigu by Khyati. 

Bhataki— A prince, the son of Savana, king of Pushkara-^an^ 
island without mountains or rivers in which men live a thousand 
years without sickness or sorrow. V. P* 

Bkatri— A son of Vishnu and Lakshmi, married to Ayati, 
daughter of Meru. 



BhatU — A linguistic root. In European. languages ii giammai 
attempts to reduce a word to its last limit, it calls such a limit its 
^root/ and a root in grammar thus answers to an element in 
chemistry, representing the farthest result of 
the analyser ; but in Sanskrit 
translated root, does not imply that 


Kuropeaii term*. The' former designates 'that theoretical fonaij^ 
from whkiis.bj coiyugatioiial affixes^ verbal bases, and bj kiit 
affixes nominal bases may be derived.-. Yet as siieli derivations 
may not only be made from those forms which have been collected m 
lists called DMtupatha, and may be called primary Dhatus^ but also 
from those- derivative forniSs — the passives, inteasivesj, caiisals, 
desideratives, and ■-.’’enominatives even these derivative forms arcy 
tO: the Hindu grammarian Dkdius, To his mind therefore a dkdim 
m not an iibsohitelj last linguistic element | but even a primary 
•dhatii, or that form from which passive and other secondary dhatiis 
ceiiki be derived,, is to him only that form- wlilchs^. to the p&puk$r 
imderstaudiiig, appeared to be a last limit of derivation/’^ 

Dhatu-Parayana — A celebrated commentary on. Blmtnsj 
v/ritteii by Hemacliandra.. 

Bfeanm-ya—Thc name of the brahman who was engaged fey the 
Pandavas to be their Purohita or family priest. He also officiated 
as Hdtri and cooked the sacrifice when it was offered. He 
accompanied the Pandavas ou their exlie ; and on their return 
performed the iuauguratory ceremonies for Eaja Yudhishthira ; 
and at the great Aswamediia squeezed milk out of the horse’s ear. 

Dlia¥a~-(Fire). A deity of tire class termed Vasu ; because 
they are always present in light or luminous Irradiation. 

Biieanka—A'demon, fierce and malignant, who in the form of an 
ass, attacked Bain Rama when a boy, and began to kick him 021 the 
breast with his hauler heels. Bala Rama however, seized him; by 
both hind legs,- and whirling him round till he expired, tossed hm 
carcase to the top of a palm tree from the branches of which It 
struck down abundance of fruit, like rain drops poured upon earth 
by the wind. Vishnu Puraiia, 517. 

DM — The wife of lliq Rudra Mauyu. 

DMmat—One of the ssi'x mm of Ihiruravas ; the name also of 
the vaiiaiit Son of Virat. 

^iDlliiliaaa'—'A princess of the race of Agui, and wife of Haviiv 
dh&na. 
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DMshByftS-— The seven little circles exteBdingm .ft straight line 
from the Marjala to the Aguidhra Brnh,., 

'Bhoti or Bhotra — The cloth wrapped round the loins, and 
.universally 'Worn by Hindus. ' It is spoken of by.Nearchus M 
•imchlng' to the middle of the leg. It is from 2J to 3| yards long 
by 2 to 3 feet broad. ‘^Native sepoys marcii -thirty or forty 
miles a day in dhdtis without fatigue.”- Uie frescoes on the 
eaves of Ajanta this, costume is earefujly represented,”— 

Mep .9 Jan , , f868. 

Bkridhaswa — One of the three sons of Kiivalayaswa, who 
escaped from the conflict with the demon Dluindu, 

BhlisMa'— One of the sons of the MainiTaivaswata. Before 
their birth the Mauu, being desirous of sons oti'ered a sacrifice fw 
that purpose to Mitra and Varuna ; but the rite being deranged 
through an Irregularity of the ministering priest, a daughter, Ib, 
was produced. See Ila and Blamu From Brlshta spmng the 
Kshatrlya race of Dharshtakas. 

BlirillhtadyiSISHia‘---A prince, the son of R£ja Briipada, in 
whose reign the possessions of the Pdnehilas were dl vided. Dh risli- 
tadyumna was the brother of Dranpadi, who proclaimed the temm 
of her Swayamvara. 

The gallant Dhrishtadyunma on the plain 
Descended, and his father’s will proclaimed ; — 

Princes, thb bow behold ! Yon mark — these shafts— 
WhoV with dextrous hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their -aim ; and be his race. 

His person, and his deeds, equivalent 
To such exalted union, — He obtains 
My sister for his bride. My %vords are trulh. 

Thus, said,' he to the Princess next ■described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage, 

And martial deeds ; and bade her give tlie wretlfe 
. To him whose prowess best deserved' the boon. 

: Aijuim was the successful suitor, and Dmipadi bectine flit wife 
of the iTeWmltt brothers* DhrlshtadyRinisa followed the brothers 
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liomey and ascertained that they were not brahmans but Kshttriyas 
of the royal house of Hastindpura, and , soon acquainted his father 
with the tidings. At the beginning of the great war DMishtadyumnE 
was elected commander-in-chief 5 after several days^ fightings B4ja 
Drupada was slain by Drona, and Dhrishtadyumna vowed that he 
would be revenged for his father’s death by killing Drona, This 
he did the following day, aided by Bhima. He was afterwards 
surprised by Aswatthdma, the son of Drona, while sleeping in the 
tents of the Pandavas and was barbarously murdered. See Drupada. 

DhrishtaketU-“l, The son of Dhrishtadyumna, ha commanded 
the troops of Chedi and Mahva in the great war ; 2, . The name 
of a son of Satyadhriti or Sadhriti, king of Mithila, who was 
celebrated for his piety, and received the designation of royal 
saint,” 3, A son of Suketii, a descendant of Alarka, 

DMshtasarman— A prince, one of the sons of Swaphalka, of 
the family of Anainitru. 

Dhrishti — The war minister of Mahdiija Dasamtha. 

Dhrita — -A prince, the son of Dharma. 

Dhritamati — A river among those enumerated in the Vishnu 
Purjlna as one of the rivers of Bharata. 

Ohritarashtra — The elder son of Krishna Dwaipayana and the 
widow of Vichitravirya (see Bhishma), king of Hastindpura, and 
father of Duryodliana and his ninety-nine brothers. Being blind 
from birth, he eventually delivered his sceptre to Duryodhana, at 
whose suggestion he banished the Pandava princes, his own 
nephews, from his kingdom. It is to him that his charioteer and 
bard (su^a), Sanjaya, relates tlie Bhagavat Gita, or dialogue 
between Krishna and Arjuna, having received, as he says, from the 
Vydsa, the mystic power of being present while it was carried on. 
His wife’s name was Gdndhdri, and the chief of her hundred 
sons were Duryodhana, Duhsasana, Vikarna, and Chitrasens. 
(Dhritarashtra is derived from dMia, ‘ held firm f and rdskira, a 
‘ kingdom,’ « who tenaciously maintains the sovereignty.’ The name, 
Schlegel observes, may have arisen frona-his remaining on the throne 
in spite of his blindness.) (J, (7. Tfmnson,) On the death of Duryod- 
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hana, who was killed by BMma, he meditated revenge, and caused 
an instrument of strongly constrictive power to be made, which he 
wore on his person ; and then expressed a strong desire to embrace 
Bhfma, his nephew, befote he died. Krishna being aware of the 
device (the hug as of a bear) caused a stone image to bo substituted ; 
and as the blind king could not distinguish the difference, he was 
deceived, and Bhlma escaped. 

Dhritai-dsbtra was also the name of a powerM many-headed 
serpent, of imtneasurable might ; one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Dlmtarashtri— The daughter of Kasyapa, one of the wives of 
Garuda and mother of geese, ducks, teal and other water-fowl. 

Dhritavrata— One of the eleven Eudras. Also the name of a 
prince, one of the descendants of Anu. 

Dhriti— Steadiness. One of the twenty-four daughters of the 
patriarch Daksha, married to Dharma (righteousness), their son 
was Niyama (precept). Dhriti was also the name of several 
princes— of a son of Vethavya, king of Mithila ; of a son of Babhtu ; 
and of a son of Vijaya. The wife of Manu, one of the eleven 
Budras, was named Dhriti. 

DhlitimSit — A celebrated sage, the son of Kirthimat, by his wife 

Dhenuka. Also the name of a sou of Yavinara. 

Dhruva— The polar star, the pivot of the atmosphere ; on it 
rests the seven great planets, and on them depend the clouds : the 
rains are suspended in the clouds and fall for the support of created 
beings. This source of rain is termed the sacred station of Vishpu, 
and the support of the three worlds. Vishnu Purana, Ch. VHL 
From it proceeds the stream that washes away .all sin, the river 
Gunga, embrowned with the unguents of the nymphs of heaven, 
who have sported in her waters. Having her source in the nail of 
the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot, Dhruva receives her and 
sustains her day and night devoutly on his head. V. P.—Ihd. 

As Dhruva revolves it causes the moon, sun and stars to turn- 
rouiia also ; and the lunar asterisms follow in its circular path, for 
all the celestial luminaiies are bound to the polar star by aerial 
cords. The rain is evolved by the sun ; the sun is sustained by 
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Dhruva 5 and Dhruva is supported by the celestial porpoise«slmpe«I 
sphere wliicli is one with Niiijapa. the, primeval 

existent, aiid eternally enduring, seated in tie heart -of the stelki* 
sphere. Is the supporter of all bei igSo V, P.,'Ch« IX. 

Dkrmu was the son of UtknapAda and Suniti, | when a elilH 
he observed his half-brother Uttama in the lap of his father as he 
was seated on his throne, andvwas desirousof asceiiding to tlm 
same place. He was reproved for this by the mother of Ultema, 
Suruchi, the favorite wife ©/ his father. ^ The boy being aiigij 
went to the apartment of liis own mother, who took him on her 
lap and asked what had vexed him, Suniti, distressed by the- 
narrative of the boy, said, Suruchi has rightly spoken 1 thin©, child, 
is an unhappy fate.; those who are bora to fortune are not liable 
to the insults of their rivals. Yet be not afflicted my child. That 
the king favors Suruchi is the reward of her merits in a former 
existence. It is not proper for you to grieve ; a wise man will be' 
contented with that degree w'hich appertains to him ; be amiable, 
be pious, be friendly, be assiduous in benevolence to all living 
creatures ; for prosperity descends upon modest worth as water 
Hows towards low ground, 

Dhruva answered : ‘^Mother, the words that you have addressed 
to me for my consolation, find no place in a heart that contumely 
lias broken. I will exert myself to attain such elevated rank that 
it shall be revered by the whole world.” The youth then went 
forth from his mother’s dwelling and applied to seven Munis, whom 
he found sitting in* an adjoining thicket. By their advice he 
devoted himself entirely to the service of' Vishniu, coneentmling 
his whole, mind on this one object. -He commenced a. course of 
religious austerities ; resisted, all the attempts, made to change hIS' 
purpose ; and was finally elevated by Vishnu to the skies m the 
pole-star. V, E. 

Dhruva sandhi— One of the sons of Rija TresandhI, king of 
Ayodhja, and father of Bharata. 

Dhruvasandhi — A prince, the son Pusliya, a desceadanl of 
Mma. ' ' ' . 

Dhniyu*— The eldest son of king TayiitI, by his wife Samishla ; 
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cilled ia soiae of tlio Puriinas, the haodaiakl of kis irsi wife 
Bevayaai. Bliriiyii becaaw klog of the western port of kis fatlier's 
domiaioEs* ■ 

DMlIiaketll ““(Comet). An aHegorica! personage^ the son of 
ICnsdswtts bj Ms wife Archisb (flame). ' Tlie deified weapons of llse 
gods were tlio pi*ogeuy of Krisaswa. Bhumaketu is also tlie.aame 
of one of the sons of Trioaviadu by the celestial nymph AlambushSy 
who, became enamoured of Tiinaviudu. 

Dliunrakasa—Oue of the ivc sous of tho celebrated Piitfiu^ 
the universal emperor or Chakra-verttL 

Bll1lMrakslia““Oiie of Riivana’s generals, who 'was killed at 
the siege of Lanka. , 

' BkHiaraswa — The sou of SucUaudra am! king of Vaisali-^tho 
city founded by Vaisali, son of Trinaviuda. The Buddhists consider 
Yaisili to be Prayaga, or Allaliabad, Among them it is ceiobmted 
as a chief seat of the labours of Sakhya and his first disciples* 

BhUEdu — An Asiira, or demon, represented as most formidable- 
The pious sage Uttanka was much hamssed by this demon, and 
king Kuvalayaswa, inspired with the spirit of Vishnu, determined 
to destroy it* In the conflict the king was attended by his sons to 
tlio number of twenty-one thousand, and all these with the exception 
of three perished in the engagement, consumed by the fiery breath 
of Dhundu. TIic demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, which 
Mivalayaswa and his sons dug up, und’etcrrec! by the flames which 
checked their progress and -inally destroyed mo.st of them. The 
king was afterwards entitled Bhundumara. The legend is supposed 
to have originated in some physical phenomena as an earthquake 
or volcano. V. P.- 

DlllIlldlllliara“-“The name of Kuvalayaswa, after, the conflict 
above described. , In the Ramayana he is termed the son of 
Trisanku. 

r 

Bhuti — One of’ the twelve Adityas who in a former 
Mamvaotara were deities ' called Tushitas ; they entered the 
womb of Ad ill, daughter of Baksha, and were born as the sons of 
Kasjapii,, and named the twelve Aditvas. 


Dhyana— Profound meditetion on Vishnu. When the image 
(of VMnu) never departs from the mind of the sage, whether ha 
be going or standlug, or be engaged in any other voluntary act 
then he may believe his retention to be perfect. There ai-e six 
stages in the attainment of this object : 1, Tama, acts of restraint 
and obligation^ 2 , Asana, sitting in particular postures • 3 
Pi'andyama, modes of breathing ; 4, PratyAhdra, exclusion of all 
externai, ideas; 5, Bhavana, appi-ehension of internal ideas; 6 
Dhirana, fixation or retention of those ideas. Those who thus 
devote themselves to meditation, must divest their minds , of all 
sensual desire, and have their attention abstracted from every 
external object, and absorbed with every sense in the prescribed 
subject of meditation. Patanjali says, ‘Eestraint of the body 
retention of the mind, and meditation, which thence is exclusively 
confined to one object, is Dhyana.’ See V. P., p. 657. ^ 

Digambara— A naked ascetic, or gymnosophish The Jains 
are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and ^vetam- 
baras ; the former of which appears to have the best pretensions 
to antiquity, and to have been most widely diflfused. The discrimin 
ating difference is implied in these terms, the former meaning the 
sky-clad, that is, naked j and the latter the white-robed the 
t^chera bemg so dressed. In the present day, however’ the 
Digambara ascetics do not go naked, but wear coloured garments • 
they confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals’ 
throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the food given 
them by their disciples. — Wilson. ^ 

Diksha— Certain ceremonies preliminary to a sacrifice. It also 

means a new birth— and a rite of mitiatloii 

Diksha-The wife of Ugra, one of the eight Eudras or 
manifestations of Bi-ahma ; or according to the Bhigavata the 
wife of Vamadeva, another Btidra. ’ 

Dikshaniya Ishti- A curious sacrificial ceremony, apparently 
suggested by “ a feeling nearly akin to belief in original sin. The 
gods, and especially Vishrm and Agni, are invoked to come to the 
offering with the Diksha. ‘Grant the Diksha to. the sacrifice. 
Agni as fire, and Vishnu as the sun, are invoked to cleanse the 
sacrificer, by the combination of their rays, from all gross and 


material dross. The worshipper is then covered up in a cloth, on 
the outside of which is placed the skin of a black antelope ; and, 
after a certain tiirie has elapsed, and specified prayers have been 
recited, the coverings are removed, the new birth is considered 
to have been accomplished, and the awgenerated man descends 
to 'bailie/**'' 

Dik^avisaijane — A religious ceremony amongst brahmans ; 
it is customary for a man to allow his hair to grow for six months 
after his marriage, and then go to hisfatiier-in-law’s house to have 
his head shaved ; this act, and the observances which accompany it, 
is termed Dikshavisajjane. 

Dilipa— The son of Ansuman and father of Bhagiratha who 
brought Ganga down to the earth. 

Ansuman’s son, Dilipa famed. 

Begot a son Bhagirath named. 

From him the great Kakutstha rose j 

From him came Eaghu feared by foes. 

Dilipa is described in the Eaghnvansa as a grand ideal of what 
a king should be. 

** Tall and broad-shouldered, stout and strong of limb. 

Valour incarnate fixed her throne in him. 

Matchless in beauty and heroic might. 

He towers like Meru in Ms lofty height. 

Meet for his god-like form, his noble mind 
To worthy studies in Ms youth inclined. 

Thence great designs inspired his generous soul. 

And mighty deeds with glory ci-owned the whole.” 

This monarch was the delight of his subjects, who followed him 
as their guide, and thereby obeyed the laws of Manu. 

" And well they knew tlie tax they gladly paid, 

For their advantage on the realm was laid. 

The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes. 

But gives ten thousand-fold the wealth he takes.” 

•Mr*. Msunhig, A. and M. I. 
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Just as the earth and water, fire and ether, were given by the 
good Creator for the benefit of all mankind ; so was the king, 
Dilipn, sent to bless his subjects, and find his own happiness in 
that of others. Theft was unknown in his dominions, and 

“ lie ruled the earth, from rival sceptre free, 

Like one vast city girdled by the sea.” 

But one boon was wanting. He had a lovely queen, but no sou, 
“Oh ! how he longed, that childless king, to see 
A royal infant smiling on her knee ; 

With his dear mother’s eyes and face divine, 

A second self to ornament his line 1” 

In the hope of attaining this boon he I'esolves to seek his holy 
guide, the renowned Vasishtha, who now lived far away in a 
secluded hermitage. His queen goes forth with him, and they 
travel in a car, which “ tells his coming with the music of its bells.” 

“ Fresh on their cheeks the soft wind gently blows, 

Wafting the perfume of the woodland rose : 

And, heavy with tlie dust of rifled flowers. 

Waves the young branches of the mango bowei-s. 

They hear- the peacock’s joyous cry ; his head 
Lifted in wonder at the courser’s tread. 

They watch the cranes in jubilant armies fly, 

Crowning, like flowers, the portals of the sky. 

From shady coverts by the way, the deer 
Throw startled glances when the car is near. 

* * * # » ’ « 

Through towns they pass, and many a hamlet fair, 

Founded and cherished by their royal cai-e.” 

Peasants bring them curds and milk ; . .....the king calls attention 
to the varied beauties of the woodland scene ; and, lost in de]i<rhf 
they reach the end of their journey quite unexpectedly. " / 

“ Evening is come, and, weary of the road, 

'riie horses rest before the saints’ abode.” 

^ Tlie hcnnitage reminds one of that described in Kalidasa’s play, 
SakuntaiS. Hermits from the neighbouring- forest have come for 
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grass and ' fiio! ; playful fawns are waiting to be fed with rice ; 
young girls are watering the roots of trees, &c* 

. The king and the queen are most kindly received. 

After food, and rest,’* the sage inquires of the.Mifg Ms wishes, 
.and ■ haying lieatd that' ' • 

. Mother earth,- whom tears nor .prayers have won, ■ 

Is still ungracious, and denies a son,’’ 
and that the spirits' of his .fathers- pine,” seeing no hope of funeral 
offerings, «.« ...the great -Vasishtlia falls into profound meditation,* 
and,, after a few minutes, announces the cause of the misfortune. 
The king, Dilipa, diad; once, thoughtlessly and unconsciously, 
omitted to, pay reverence to the holy cow,” which was lying under 
a celestial tree near the falls of the Gauges. ...Therefore, by way of 
penance, he and his queen must teiid a cow, called 'Nandihi, in the' 
sacred woods close by 5 and when they have gained the love of 
this descendant of the affronted cow, the curse will be removed. 
The attendance is given faithfully ; the queen worships the cow 
by walking round her and scattering grain ; and the king cannot 
be persuaded, even by illusive phantoms, to desert his trust. Ho 
hastens to the queen j 

And though she read at once his looks aright, 

He told her all again with new delight. 

Then, at the bidding of the saint,- he quaffed 
Of Nandint’s .pure milk a precious draught,- 
As though, with thirst that rises from the soul, 

He drank eternal glory from' the bowd.” 

At the dawn of day. 

Swift towards their home the eager horses bound j 
The car makes music o’er the grassy ground. 

They reach the city, where the people wait, 

Longing to meet their monarch, at the gate. 

' Dim are his eyes, his cheek is pale, his brow ' 

; Still bears deep traces of his weary vow.” 

; In due:;time a soil w’-as Ixnm. ^ 

“ Tliere was a glory round the infant’s head ; 
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And e’en the unlit torches seemed to shine 
As in a picture, with that light divine.” 

And, when all rites had been duly pei-formed, — 

** Still greater glory crowned Dilipa’s son.” 

— -A. and JL /., voL //, pp, 99 — lOL 

Kalidasa in the Raghuvansa makes Raghii the son of Diiipa and 
great grandfather of Rama. 

Dma-chariyawa — The daily- observances of Buddhist priests. 
These are very numerous, and are prescribed with minute detail. 
At the conclusion it is said the priest must maintain a course of 
. good behaviour, he must keep under the five senses, with matured 
wisdom, and without any iiaughtiness of either body, speech or 
mind. 

Dipaka — The Illuminator. A figure of poetical rhetoric, throw- 
ing a quickening ray of light upon the colouring of the poet’s 
pictures ; for its power it is indebted to arrangement in general, 
espt-eially to the connection of the single verb, which (to use the 
expression of the commentator) lights up the whole description.” — 
Colehrooke. 

Bipairali-liabba— A festival instituted in memory of two 
celebrated giants, Bala-chakravarti and Narak-asura. The latter 
had become the scourge of the human race and infested the earth 
with his crimes. Vishnu at length delivered both gods and men 
from the terror of this monster, whom he slew after a dreadful 
combat. The contest ended but with the day. Thus Vishnu not 
having it in his power to make his diurnal ablutions before the 
setting of the sun, had to perform them in the night. The 
Brahmans in commemoration of this great event, put off their 
ablutions to the night ; and this is the only occasion, in the course 
of the year, in which they can transgress the ordinance of never 
bathing after sunset. But this exception of the nocturnal bathing, 
possesses a high degree of merit, and is conducted with solemnity. 

The word Dipavali^hahha signifies the Feast of Lamps | and 
the Hindus actually light a great number of lamps round the door 
of their houses. They make paper lanterns also, which they hang 
in the streets. The husbandmen celebrate this festival In a different 
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way * Beiog then tlie harvest time for graia they assemble in- the 
ragi fields and offer prayers or . sacrifices. Some sacrifice to the 
dunghill which is afterwards to enrich the ground. The offerings : 
consist of burniog lamps, fruits, or fiowers which are deposited in 
the mass of ordure. — A65e Dubois, 

DiptiffiSlt^One of the sons of Krishna by Eoiimi. The 
Vishnu Furana .says that Krishna had one hundred and eighty 
thousand sons- but the names of only a few are given. 

Dirghabahl'll— A prince, the son of Khatwanga. 

Dirghamilkha — A crane that figures in the Faiichatantra ; 
the name means “ long bill.” 

Dirghataiaas — The son of Kasiraja and father of Dlianwantari. 
Another Dirghatamas was the son of Utathaya, and some of the 
Puranas have an absurd story of the circumstances attending 
his birth. 

Dig — Space, which is said in the Bhagavata to be the deity 
which presides over the ear. Dis is also the name of a river in 
the Vishnu Purina, 

Dlsa“-Th0 wife of Bhima, one of the eight Rudras, 

DisMa— One of the sons of Maim Vaivaswata, the son of the 
celestial luminary. 

Diti-r-A daughter of Daksha, who became ohe of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and motlier of the Daityas, q. v; She is termed the 
general mother of Titans and malignant beings. Diti having lost her 
children propitiated Kasyapa ; and the best of ascetics promised her 
a boon : on which she prayed for a son of irresistible prowess who 
should destroy Indra. The Muni granted his wife the gift on o e 
condition, ‘‘You shall bear a son,” he said, if with thoughts wh lly 
pious, and person entirely pure, you carry the babe in your womb 
for a hundred years.” Diti consented, and during gestation, observed 
the rules of mental and personal purity. Indra, aware of 'what was 
going on, tried to prevent it ; and in the last year of the century 
an opportunity occurred. Diti retired one night to rest without 
performing the prescribed ablution of her feet, and fell asleep on 
which the thundercr divided the embryo in her womb Into seven 
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portions. The oMW thus cried Wllelj.” laiim lot 

being ' able to eonsole and silence clifldecl each of ■ tie seven 
portions into seven, and thus lormecl the swift-movlHg deities 
cailecL Marnts, . ('Winds). In this : myth of Ip'dra desirojing 
the unborn fruit of Dili, with liis liiaiider^bolt, from -wlileli 
afterwards came the Miruts or gods of wind and storm, /geological 
• phenomena are, it seems, represented under mythical jmages. In 
the great mother of the gods is, perhaps, liguretl the dry earth : 
Indra the god of thunder reads it open, and there issue from its 
rent bosom the Maruts or exhalations, of the eartli® But such 
ancient myths are difficult to interpret with absolute certainty.*’— - 
' Gomseo, 

Divakar^-— A- prince, the son of Prativyomaii, of the family of 
Ikshwakii, q. v. 

Divaratha-^A prince, the son of Para, a descendant of Ann. 

Bi¥aspati — The Indra of the thirteenth Manwantara. 

Kirijata — One of the sons of PiiriimTas, according to the list 
in the Matsya. 

Divodasa—1, A king meiitioned, in the Big Veda who coveted 
one of the hundred impregnablo cities of the b!ack«skioned Sambara, 
Indra hurled- ' Sambara from the iBountain 5 he destroyed ninety- 
nine cities and gave the hundredth to Divodasa 1 2, A king of ICasi 
(Benares)*— the son of Bhhnaratha. There are ao.me curious legends 
connected with this prince. It Is said that Siva and Farvati, 
desirous of occupying Kasi, which . Divodasa possessed, sent a 
teacher named Nikumbha, to lead the prince to ihe adoption of 
Buddhist doctrines ; in consequence of which he was expelled from 
the sacred city, and founded another on the banks of the Gomti ; 
or according to other accounts, he took a city on that river from 
the family of Bhadrasrenya ; that Durdama the son of Bhadrasrepiya, 
recovered , the . couutiy ; that the son- of Divodasa Pratarddana, 
subsequently conquered it from his descendants. 

Divya — One of the sons of Satwata. 

D0Eha"-*The wife of Kalpa, the son of Dhruva. 

Dragons— These are represented in the Vishnu Purina to be 
the progeny of Surasi ; one of the Daityas. 
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BravidiaE— The tem applied to designate the five languages 
of Southern India, viis the Tamil, the Telngu, the Canai-ese, the 

Malaydlim,andthe Toulava. South India was formerly called the 
Drfivida cauntiy. The Tamil is the most ■ cultivated of the 
Dmvidian tongues ; it contains the largest portion and the richest 
variety of undoubtedly ancient forms, and the smallest infusion of 
Sanskrit terms. It is the vernacular of about 12 millions of people. 
The Telngu ranks next to 'the Tamil in respect of culture and 
copiousness ; in point of euphonic sweetness it ranks in the first 
place. It is the vernacular of about 14 millions. The Canarese 
occupies the third plaice. Sanskrit words have been extensively 
introduced into the modern dialect, and during the reigns of Hyder 
and Tippn in Mysore, Hindustani words became common ; but the 
ancient dialect, spoken from about 800 to 1500 a.d. was free from 
any admixture of foreign terms. It is the vernacular of about 10 
miUions. The Malaydiim i-anks next in order and is spoken along 
the Malabar Coast from Caunanore to Trevaudrura by about 3 
millions of people. The Toulava is the least important of the five, 
and is spoken by the smallest number of people. 

Brauni— The Vyisa of the I)\vdpara which immediately follows 
the twenty-eight Dwaparas enumerated in the Vislmu Purana. 

Braupadi—The daughter of Raja Drupada of Pancbila, whose 
capital was Kampilya. “ She is the heroine of the Maliabharata. 
“She is of dark complexion but of exceeding loveliness ; and the 
only wish we have for her is that we could change her name,— 
Draupadi ; for it is almost beyond the power of art to invest a 
heroine with so uncouth an appellation with the poetic charm 
belonging to her in the Sanskrit,”* The reports of the extraordinary 
beauty of Draupadi attracted many Rajas and chieftains to hei 
Swayaravara. The young Princess was led into the arena, 
elegantly dressed, adorned with radiant gems, and carrying in her 
hand the garland which she was to throw over the neck of the hero 
who mio'ht have the fortune to win her to be his wife. Pnuec 
Dbrishtadyumna stood by the side of his resplendent sister, mA 
proclaimed that whoever shot -the arrow through the revo lvin g 

•JIvs. Malinins. A. anH M. I., A-'ol. ii. 
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clmkm ott the first attempts and^ struck tlie eye of the goldea fishs, 
should have the princess for his wife. Many Eajas tried to bend 
the bow but could , not. Then the' ambitious Kama entered the 
lists and to the surprise of all bent the bow and fitted the' shaft to 
•the string ; but the proud Draupadi resolved that no son of a 
charioteer should be her lords- and cried outj I wed not with the 
base-born.” Karna was abashed and walked angrily out of the' 
area. Then Sisupala, the Baja'of Chedi | and Jarasandhas 4lie Raja 
of Magadiri, tried one after another to bend the bowj but they both 
failed. AH this time the Pandavas had been standing amongst the 
crowd disguised as brahmans ; suddenly Arjuna advanced and 
lifted the bow, bent it and drew the cord, then fitting the arrow to 
the string, he discharged it through the centre of the chakra and 
struck the eye of the golden fish. A roar of acclamation arose 
from the vast assembly; the beautiful Draupadi was. filled with 
joy and wonder at the youth and grace of the hero ; as commanded 
by lier brother she came forward and threw the garland round the 
neck of Arjuna, and permitted him to lead her aw^ay according to 
the rule of the Swayam vara. 

In the works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. iii, pp. 328—335, the follow 
iog poetical version of the account of the Swayamvara is given 
111 Panclriia^s spacious realm 
The powerful monarch Drupada observes 
A solemn feast ; attending princes- wait 
With throbbing hearts, his beauteous daughters choice ; 

The royal Draupadi, whose charms surpass 
All praise, as far as her mild excellence 
And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 

^ ^ ^ # # # # ^ 

* ^ # # # * ^ ^ 

And now the day of festival drew nigh ; 

When Drupada, whose anxious hopes desired 
A son of P^iudu for his daughter’s lord, 

And who ha<l sent his messengers to search 
The banished chiefs, still sought by them in vain 
Devised a test— uo other force but theirs 
He deemed coulB undergo, to win the bride. 
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A ponderous bow with magic skill he framed, 
Unyielding but to more than mortal strength. 

And for a mark he hung a metal plate 
Suspended on its axle, swift revolving 
Struck oy a shaft that from the centre strayed. 

This done he bade proclaim — that he whose hand 
Should wing the arrow to its destined aim, 

Should win the Trincess by his archery. 

Before the day'appointed, trooping came 
Princes and chiefs innumerous : ’midst the throng 
Duryodhaua and all the hundred sons 
Of Dhritarashtra, with the gallant Kama, 

In haughty cohort at the court appeared. 

With hospitable act the king received 
His royal guests and htting welcome gave. 

Between the Korth and East without tho gates 
There lay a spacious plain ; a fosse profound 
And lofty walls enclosed its ample circuit, 

And toweling gates and trophied arches rose, 

And tali paviiibns glittered round its borders : 

Here ere the day of trial came, the sports 
Were held : and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves, 

And thick as stars that gem the Dolphin’s brow. 

The mighty city here her myriads poured. 

Around the monarch’s throne on lofly seats 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings, 

Each lowering stern defiance on tho rest. 

Without the barriers pressed the countless crowd 
Or clambering upon scaffolds clustering hung. 

Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 

The field from golden lattices, or thronged 

The high house-tops, whose towering summits touched 

The clouds, and like the mountain of the gods 

With spai’kling peaks streamed radiant through the air. 

A thousand ti’umpets brayed, and slow the breeze 

With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst games of strength and skill— the graceful dance, 
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The strains of music, or dramatic art, 

Awoke the gazer’s wonder mid applause. 

Thus sixteen days were passed, and eveiy chief 
Of note was present— and the king no more 
Could with fair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 

Then came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned : 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 

Her delicate hands, sustained— from the pure bath 

With heightened loveliness she tardy came, 

And blushing in the princely presence stood. 

Next in the ring the reverend Priest appeared 
And Bti-ewed the holy grass and poured the . oil, 

An offering to the God of Fire^with prayer 
Appropriate, and with pious blessings crowned. 

Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor cease 
And hush the buzzing crowd— while his brave son 
The gallant Dhrishtadyumna on the plain 
Descended and his father’s will proclaimed. 

“Princes, this bow behold— yon mark — these shafts— 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim, and be his race. 

His person and his deeds equivalent 
To such exalted union, He obtains 
My sister for Ms bride— my words are truth.” 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
royal suitor by Ms name and lineage 
And martial deeds, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 

Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose. 
Descending to the conflict, and around 
Tho lovely Draupadi contending pressed ; 

Like the bright gods round Siva’s mountain bride. 
Love lodged his vievriess arrows in their hearts, 

And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds ; 

Each on his rivals bent a lowering glance, 

^nd fi'iends till now. they me* as deadliest foes. 
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Alowe the kinclreil bands remained aloof 
Who owned Jaiiardana ilieir glorious chief. 

He and the mighty Halayndh^' curbed 
Tlieir emulous zeal , — and tranquil they beheld 
Like furious elephants the monarchs meet ; 

Tlieir rage by courteous seeming ill represt 
Like fire amiilst the smouldering embers glowing. 

And now in turn the Princes to the trial 
Succeeding pastj in turn to be disgraced*— 

No hand the stubborn bow could bend — they sii'ained 
Fruitless each neiwe, sind many on the field 
Recumbent, fell, whilst laughter pealed around* 

In vain they cast asido their royjd robes 
A nd diamond chains and glittering diadoinsj 
A tid with unfettered arm and ample chest 
put forth their fullest strength — the bow defied 
‘•Each chief nor loft the hope he might succeed. 

Kariia aloao the yielding bowstring drew. 

Awl ponderous shafts applied, and all admired. 

The timid. Draopadl in terror cried, 

I wed not with the base-born— Karna smiled 
III bitterness and upwards turned his' eyes 
To Ms great Sire- the Sun— then cast to earth 
The bow and shafts and sternly- stalked away. 

Thus foiled the Princes, through. the miirmuriog crowd 
Aiiia^ement spread— then Arjuna from where 
He and his brethren with the' Brahmans placed 
Had viewed the scene, advanced to prove his skill— 

The priestly bands with wonder -struck beheld ■ 

- Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire ■ 

To triumph where the miglitiest -chiefs had- failed — 

They deemed the like disgrace would shame .the attempi, 
And ridicule their race a-ml name assail, 

Am! 'many a venerable elder strove 
To tiiiii 'the stii pi ii-ig from the .hopeless -task : 

They '■strove in vain— nor did ^tliey all despair— ■ ' 

For maiiy' m h'is'clepha!iline:streugth. '■ 
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His lioli'port End seJf-colIccted soul ; 

And fancied that they saw revived ia- him 

The son of Jamadagni ; to overthrow 

Once more tli© haughty Kshatriya’s power and pride. 

Unheediog praise or censure^ Arjuna 

Passed to the held : with reverential steps 

S'e round the weapon circledj next addressed 

A silent prayer, to Mahadeo, and last 

With faith inflexible on Krishna dwelt. 

One hand the bow up bore. tii« other drew 
The sturdy cord, and placed the pointed shafts — 

They flew— the mark was hit— and sudden shouts 
Burst from the crowd long silent : flattering waved 
The Brahman scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 

And Bard and Herald sung the hero's triumph. 

The Fandavas took Draupadi home to their mother, and toM 
her that Arjuna had won the damsel at her ‘Swayamvara, and she 
became the wife of the five brothers according to the institutions 
of polyandry, whicli seemed to have prevailed at a very remote 
period. The history of Draupadi is henceforth connected with 
that of the Panda vas. See Arjuna, Bhima, &c. She at last 
accompanied her husbands to the Himalaya mountains in the garb 
of a devotee and died. 

Dra vina — One of the sons of Prithii, the universal emperor. 
Also the luime of one of the sons of the sage Dhava. 

Draviras — The people of the Coromandel Coast, from Madras 
soiithwa rds : those by whom the Tamil language is spoken. 

Drayya — Substance ; thing ; the receptacle or substratum of 
properties, one of the six Padhrlhas^ or categories, into which 
Kanida distributes the contents of the universe. 

Dridhadhanash — A prince, the son of Senajit, of the family 
of Hastiii, 

Dridhanetra— The youngest of the four sons of Vlswamitra, 
born when he had retired to the jungles of the south to practice 
austerities. 

And in that solitary spot, 

Four virtuous sons the. king begot, 
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ija¥isliyaiid from the ofFei'ing namedj , 

And Madimshyand for sweetness famed, 

Maharath, chariot-bome in fight, 

And Dridhan^tra, strong of sight*” — Griffiths. 

DridliaS0Ea--'A king of Maghada, the son of Susam | he 
reigned 48 years* 

DridliayaS“-One of the sons of Pururavas, according to the 
Matsya list. 

Brishadwati — A .fiver of considerable importance in ' the 
history of the Hindus, although no traces of its ancient name 
exist. V. P., p« 18L 

This river is also called Himavat, and is said to be the mother 
of Prasenajit. 

Drishtauta — An illustration, example, or familiar instance j in 
the NyAya system of Gautama, it is a topic on which in controversy 
both disputants consent ,• or “ that on regard to which, a man of an 
ordinary and a man of a superior intellect, entertain the same 
opinion.” 

Drona — Son of the Bishi Bharadw&ja, by birth a Brahman, hut 
acquainted with military science, which he received as a gift from 
Parasurama (see Etoa.) “Drona was no ascetic, and having in 
childlioocl shared the lessons and sports of the royal heir of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Panch^Ia, he felt inclined to live again 
at that court, now that his old playfellow had become king. Ifever 
doubting of a hearty welcome, he presented himself to king 
Dry pada quite unceremoniously, merely saying, * Behold in me 
your friend.’ His reception however was totally different to what 
he anticipated. 

“ the monarch sternly viewed 

The sage, and bent his brows, and with disdain 
His eyeballs reddened ; silent awhile he sat, 

Then arrogantly spoke : Brahman, methinks 
Thou sliowest little wisdom, or the sense 
Of what is fitting, when thou calfst me friend. 

What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
Between a luckless pauper and a king?” 
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« Tlie-kiisg ■of Faiichl.k stores at the idea of friendship between 
a learned brahman and one to whom' the ¥edas are a'mjgterj, or 
between a warrior and one who cannot gaide.a chariot throilgli the 

ranks of war I and continues— 

he to whose high mandate Datioas bow^ ■ 

Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne,' ■ 

Hence then with idle dreams 5 dismiss the memory ■ 

Of other days and. thoughts I I know thee, not/^ '■ / , 

Drona was too much, astonished ■ to spcakj but" lie instantly 
withdrew from Panchala to Hastin4pnraj . where he was'mos.fc 
reverentially welcomed, and -was at once .entrusted with the 
instruction of the five young Pandu and the hundred young Kuril' 
princes.” ■ Drona had in youth been equally instructed in wisdom 
and in arms ; and he taught the young princes to rein the steed, 
to guide the elephant,- to drive the chariot, launch' the, javelin, hurl 
the dart, wield the battle-axe, and whirl the mace.”^ In the 
Vishnu Purana, p. 454, Drona is called the husband of Kripf, and 
father of Aswatthama ; afterwards king of the north part of the 
Pancliala country, and a general in the Kiiru army. After Bhishma 
had been mortally wounded, Drona was elected to the command of 
the army. He promised Duryocihana that he would take 
YudhLshthira prisoner, but he could not do so as Kiisima and 
Arjuna wx‘re ever on the alert to prevent it. On the fourth day of 
his command he killed Virata and Drupada. Dlirislitadyumna 
then vowed to slay Drona in revenge for the death of his father 
Di-upacla. A combat took place ; but it was not till Drona wm 
falsely told that his son Aswatthama was dead, that he laid down 
his arms, and Dlirislitadyumna rushed upon him and severed Ms 
head from his body. 

Droimlcns A term by which, in the Piininas, the inluibitaiits 
of valleys, are de.sigiiatcd. 

Drupada— The son of Prishala, and father of Draupadi, wife 
of the sous of Pandu. He was king of the Paiiclidlas, and one 
ol the generals of the Fandava army. Being con(|ucrcd by Droiui 
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he only managed to retain the southern part 'of his kingdom^,, from 
the Ganges to the Charmavati (the modern Climiiba!) iaclnding the 
cities Makandi and Kainpilya. “ Althongli-Driipada was compellec! 
to acquiesce in the arrangement made by Dfom, by which his rule 
was confined to the coniitry south of the Bhdgimthij the paititioa 
was the caase of deep mortification, and he long meditated on the 
means by which he might recover his former power, and be 
revenged upon his enemy » , Ho especially regretted the want of a 
son whose youth and valour might compete with. Drona^s' disciples,, 
and ha visited the chief resorts of the brahmans, in hope to meet 
with some holy sage,- whose more than 'human faenlties might 
secure him progeny. He, found two brahmans, of eminent learoiog 
and sanctity named Yaja and Upaydja, and addressed himself to tho 
latter, promising him a million of cows if he enabled him to obtain 
the son he desired., Upayaja, however declined the task and 
referred him to his elder brother YAja, to whom the king repaired 
and promised ten millions of kine : with much reluctance he 
undertook to direct a sacrificial ceremony by which the.king should 
obtain ofispring, and called his younger brother to his assistance. 
When the rite had reached the proper period the queen was invited 
to partake of it, but she had not completed her toilet and begged 
the brahmans to delay the ceremony. • ..It was too late, and the 
sacrifice proceeding without her, the children were born independent 
of her participation. The son Hhrishtadyumna appeared with a 
diadem on his head, , in full mail, a,nd armed, with a bow and 
falchion,, from the- middle of the sacrificial ' fire. Dranpadi, the 
daughter, • from tiio middle of the vedi or altar, on which the fire, 
had been - kindled ! she was of very black colour although of 
exceeding loveliness, and was , thence. named Krishna, i the name of 
the son is derived from the pride and power with which he was 
endowed from his birth.”^ 

King Driipada was killed by Drona on the fourteenth day of ilie 
great wa.r. ' 

Dllhsala— Tlie daughter of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, '%vlio was 
maiTied to Jayadi^atlm, R% ^ 


Wilson's Works. Wl fii. p. 326. 
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Dilhsasana— One of the chief of the hundred sons of 
Diu-itarashtra. He took part in the great war. It was he who 
dragged Draupadi intd the gambling pavilion by the iiair^ and 
insuited her before the assembly. Bliima vowed to ciiink his blood j 
and on the sixteenth day of the great war, after a deadly conflict^ 
Bluma slew Dulisdsana and fulfilled his vow. 

Dttkha — Pain. The son of Naraka and Vedana. 

Dlindllllbi — A huge giant slain by Ball. When Sugiiya wished' 
Etoa to destroy Bdli, in order to convince . him- of the great 
strength of the latter he showed R^,ms the dead body of DundhuM 
The prostrate corse of mouatain size 
Seemed nothing in the hero’s eyes ; 

He lightly kicked it as it lay 
And cast it twenty leagues away.” 

Dliradarsin — Far-seeing ; the name of a Vulture in the Pancha* 
tantra, who was the chief minister of the peacock king Chitravarna. 

Durdama — The son of Bhadrasrenya, who recovered his 
father’s kingdom from Divodasa, q. v. 

Durga — The Sakti or wife of the god Siva, and the goddess of 
destruction ; she is described as terrible in form and irascible In 
temper. She was the daughter of Himalaya, the sovereign of the 
snowy mountains. Durga is often called Mli. In her amiable 
form she is termed Bhavdni, “ The adoration of K4ii, or Durgi, Is 
however particularly prevalent in Bengal, and is cultivated with 
practices scarcely known in most other provinces. Her great 
festival, the Dasara, is in the West of India, . marked by no 
particular honors, whilst its celebration in Bengal occupies ten days - 
of prodigal expenditure. This festival, theDurgd P6j4, is^ now, 
well known to Europeans, as is the^ extensive and' popular 
establishment near Calcutta, the temple of ffiii at Kali Ghit.” 

“That human otferings to the dark forms of Siva and Durga 
were sometimes perpetrated in later times, we know from various 
original sources, particularly from that very effective scene in the 
drama of Madhava and Malati, in which Aghoraghanta is 
represented as about to sacrifice Malati to Chamundi, when she is 
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rescued by her lover. No ' such divinities, ' however, neither Siva 
Hor Diirg^, much less aoy of their terrific forms, are even namecfs 
so far as we know, in the Vedas, and therefore these works could 
not be authority for their sanguinary worship. That the practice 
is enjoined on particular occasions by the Tantras-and some V the 
Pui'irias connected with this branch of the Hindu faith, is# no doubt, 
true ; but these are works of a much later date.”* 

^^Durga combines the characteristics of Minerva, Pallas, and 
Juno. Her original name was Pdfvati, but Imviiig, by a display 
of extraordinary valour, defeated a giant named Durga, she was 
thenceforth dignified with the name of her conquered foe. This 
monster is by some supposed to be a personification of vice, aiid 
Durga of virtue, while the struggle typified the action and reaction 
of good and evil in the world.”-— <?. Smali, (See Aparnii, Devi, 
Kiili, Karali, Parvati, Sati, Yoganidra.) 

Durga — The name of a river flowing from lliO Vindhya. 

Durgadasa— A distinguished commmontator on the Sanskrit 
Grammar of Vopadeva. 

Dnrganoia — Dunnada. Two sous ofVasudevaby his wife Rohini. 

Dnrgas— Strongliolds. There are four kinds ; three of wiiich 
are natural from their situation in iiiountaius, amidst water, or in 
other inaccessible spots ; the fourth is the artificial defences of n 
village hamlet or city. 

Dnrjayanta— -A moiuitaiu in the Vishnu Ptiraua not yet 
identified. 

DnrTasas — The great Hindu Qynic ; a celebrated sage, the sou 
of Atri by Aiiasiija, and an incarnation of a portion of Siva. He 
was wandering over the earth when he beheld in the hands of a 
nymph of air, a garland of flowers, witli whose fragrance he was 
enraptured. The graceful nyniph presented it to the sage, w'ho 
placed the chaplet upon his brow, and resumed his journey ; soon 
after he beheld Indra, the ruler of the three worlds, approach, seated 
Oil his infuriated elephant Airavtata, and attended by the gods. 
The' sage threw the garhiud of fiowers to the king of the gods, who 
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sospendecl it oa the brow of Aii4vata. The elephaat took hold of 
the garland with his trunk and cast it to the ground. The chief 
of sages DurvAsas, was highly incensed at this- treatment of his giftj 
and thus, addressed the sOTereign of the immortals^ Thou art 
an idiot not to respect the garland I gave thee ^ * * * thy 
sovereignty over the three worlds shall be subverted^ Indra 

descended from his elephant and endeavoured, but without effect, 
to appease the sinless Durvdsas. Thenceforward the three worlds 
lost their vigour and fell into decay and ruin. The gods were 
then oppressed by the D^navas, had recourse to Vishnu, and were 
directed to churn the ocean. Durvasas was a Chiranjivi or 
immortal man, not limited to one age. In the drama of Sakuntah^ 
his curse on that young woman for a slight delay in opening her 
door to him, brought on her sorrow and disgrace. Tn like manner, 
throughout the whole range of Hindu literature, the curse of 
Hurvdsas is at hand, to account for every contretemps, mishap or 
misadventure. A. and M. I. 

DnryaiEEIl — A prince, the son of Dhrlta, a descendant of 
Druhyu. 

Buryodhana— Difficult to be fought with.” The eldest of 
the Kurus. The eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritarashtra, and 
one of the principal actors, among the Kauravas, in the great wai*... 
Paiidu was the younger brother of Dhritarashtra, but Yudhishthira 
his eldest son was boim before Duryodhana, and according to the 
customs of those times had In consec|uence a prior right to the 
throne of Hastinapura. This led to constant rivalry between 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana for. the post of Yuvaraja. As the 
:dve Pandavas had, on the death of Paudu, come under the 
guardianship of their uncle Dhritarashtja, the cousins were brought 
up together in the old palace of Hastinapura. It is stated in the 
Mahabharata that about this time Duryodhana the eldest of the 
Kauravas, became very jealous of the strength of Bhima, and 
resolved to work evil against him. He attempted to take his life 
by poison, and throwing him into a lake while stupilied from its 
effect. Bhima was not however killed but appeared again to play 
an important part in the struggles of their lives.” 
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The jealousy and hatred of the Kurus towards the Pandavas 
ncreased as they all attained manhood. The father of the Kurus 
3eing ■' hlindj required a vice king, or YuvarajA, i. e,, Little 
Rija.” . In this office Yudhishthira was installed, he being entitled 
to it as eldest son of the late king Pandu. But Duryodhaua was 
highly discontented at this arrangement, and at length persuaded 
his blind father to- send away the Pdndavas to the city of 
Viranivata (the modern Allahabad). Here a splendid house was 
prepared for them ; but hemp, resin, and other combustible 
substances, were secreted within ; for the wicked Duryodlmna 
plotted that the house should be set- on fire, and the five Panda va» 
and their mother burnt to death. Warning, however, was given 
to these intended victims before they left Hastindpura ; and, on 
taking possession of their splendid new habitation, they had an 
underground passage made, by which, when the expected fire took 
place, they ail escaped.’^ 

Among the poor people whom Kunti had been feasting was a 
Bhii woman, with five sons, who, according to the practice of 
their tiibe, drank deeply of intoxicating liquor, and then lay down 
and slept heavily. The next morning their bodies were found 
amid the ruins of the conflagration ; and it was believed in 
Hastm%ura that the Panda vas had perished, and Duryodhana 
pretended to mourn their death. 

After the Pdndavas (q, v.) had conquered their misfortunes 

the very splendour of their success revived the dark jealousy of 
Duryodhana ; for he and his brother Duhsasana, and one or two 
others, plot to deprive the newly-inaugurated king of his territories. 
They first secure the co-operation of a relative, named Sakuni, 
who was a noted gambler, and then induce the blind old Maharaja 
to invite the, Panda vas to a gambling festival at Hastinapura. 
Yudhishthira accepts the invitation, with secret misgiving ; for 
“ he w^as not very skilful in throwing the dice,’’ and he knows 
that Sakuni is dwelling in Hastinapura.” Of Sakuni, it is said 
that he js very skilful in throwing dice, and in playing. with dice 
that were loaded ; insomuch, that whenever he played he always 
won the game.” Nevertheless, Yudhishthira feels compelled to go ; 
for no true Kshatriya can i-efuse a ohallenge to war or play.’ The 
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game they played at seems to have resembled backgammon.^ pieces 
oa a board being directed by the throwing of dice.’* Certain seeds 
or nuts served as dice ; and dice of this description were used for 
the guidance of a portion of the religious sacrifice. So that^ to 
throw dice, was not deemed objectionable 5 and only when a 
passion, or the stake immoderate, was it esteemed a vice* It was, 
of couim contrived that Yudhishthira should he led on to stake 
and to lose all that he possessed.*^ 

When the Pandavas returned from their second exile it was 
chiefly owing to Duryodhana that the great war was fought. He 
rejected all Krishinia’s proposals for peace, though Bhishma and 
Droiia, as well as Jhis aged father, were anxious that he should 
accept them . . , The war commenced. 

The Hum host entrusted to his care, 

The son of Bharadwdja marshals ; first 
The chiefs of Sindhu, and Kalinga’s king, 

With the young prince Vikarna on the riglit 
He stations, by Gandhara’s martial chivalry ; 

With glittering lances armed, and led by Sakuni, 

Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
Duhs^sana and othe.* chiefs of fame 
Commanded the array i around them rode 
Kamboja’s horse, Sakas and Yavanas, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of the norths and east, and south, 

Composed his main battalions : in the rear 
Secure the monarch marched ; whilst in the van 
The gallant Kama led his faithful bands, 

Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature, 

High raised upon his elephant of war, 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves were weak. 

With fndra at their head, to stem his prowess, 

And each to each their thoughts revealed, they moved, 
Secure of victory, to meet the foed’f 

A. and M. T. + Wilson ‘sj Works, vol. iii. p. 291 . 
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On the last day of the war Bhima fought Duryodhana in single 
'Combat with clubSj and killed him. It is said that he then fullilled 
the vow he made to avenge the insult which Duryodhana had 
offered to Draupadi. 


Dushan — A giant slain by Rama in the forest of Dandaka, 

Dusliyaiita—The eldest son of Anila, and father of the emperor 
Bharata. The Mahabharata relates the following legend of this 
king. “ Once upon a time the valiant Raja Dushyanta was hunting 
in the forest, when he beheld the beautiful Sakuntala, the adopted 
daughter of Kanwa the sage ; and he prevailed on the damsel 
to become his wife by a Gandharva marriage, and gave her his 
ring as the pledge of his troth. Then Dushyanta returned to his 
own city, whilst Sakuntala remained in the hermitage of her fither. 
After this Durvasas the sage visited the hermitage of Kanwa, but 
the thoughts of Sakuntala were fixed upon her husband, and she 
heard not the approach of the sage. And Durvasas cursed the 
damsel, that she should be forgotten by the man she loved j but 
after a while he relented, and promised that the curse should be 
removed as soon as Dushyanta saw the ring. When Sakuntala 
found that she was with child, she set off for the palace of her 
husband ; but on her way she bathed in a sacred pool, and the 
ring dropped from her finger and was lost beneath the waters. 
When she reached the palace of the Raja, his memory had 
departed from him, and he would not owm her to bo his wife ; and 
her mother came and carried her aw^ay to the jungle, and there she 
gave birth to a son, who was named Bharata. And it so happened 
that a large fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of 
Dushyanta was found in the belly of the fish, and carried to tlie 
Rija ; and Dushyanta saw the ring, and he remembered the beautiful 
Sakuntald, who had become his wife by a Gandharva marriage. And 
the Raja went into the jungle and saw the boy Bharata sporting 
with young lions and setting, at nouglit the lioness that gave them 
suck ; and his heart burned towards the lad ; and presently he 
beheld the sorrowing SakuntaM, and he kne%v that Sakuntala 
his wife, and that 
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Ms chief .Raaf, and appointed Bharata to succeed him In the 
The story of Sakuntala is the subject of the beautiful drama of 
irilidasa^ The Lost Ring.” 

BlltaS“-Messengers. The Gauand-tas or Butas are divided 
into three classes ; 1, Siva-dutas, who are, represented as redj 
short, and thick like the Bhiita. Their hair-locks twisted together, 
rest on their heads like a cap, and from their mouths project two 
great lion's teeth. They have four hands in which they hold, 
respectively, a. snake, a cord, a trident, and a wine-jug ; whilst 
their body is adorned with various ornaments. By means of these 
messengers Isvara fetches the souls of his devotees at their death 
to his seat of bliss, called Kailasa, and that in a Pushpakavimana, 
i <?., a self-moving chariot 

2. The Vishnu-dufcas have their hair dressed like the Siva-dutas, 
and also like them a lion's teeth, but otherwise they resemble 
Vishnu, being of a blue color, and wearing the Tirunama on their 
forehead, arms, and breasts ; and round their necks a rosary cf 
Tulasimani ; whilst they hold in their four hands, respectively, 
aSankha, a Chakra, a battle-axe, and a club. Through these 
messengers Vishnu fetches the souls of his faithful devotees into 
liis abode of bliss called Vaikuntha. 

3. The Yama-dutas, the messengers of Yama, the king of deatli 
and hell, are painted quite black, like demons, with horrible &C€S 
and great teeth. In their four hands they carry a trident, a club and 
many ropes ; and in their girdles, daggers. Their business consists 
in caiTjmg the souls of the wicked into Naraka or hell ; but they 
are not allowed to lay hold on any one before his fixed life-time Is 
elapsed, and the souls of the pious they cannot touch at all When, 
however, such die as are neither virtuous nor wicked, then it 
happens that the messengers of Yama and those of Siva or Viskra 

come into confiict with each otheiy each party claiming the 
indifferent souls.'^ 

Dvrapara— The third Yuga or age, which lasts 2,400 divine 
years ; these are converted into years of mortals by multiplying 
them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods — thus 
2,400 X 360 = 864,000 mortal years, the duration of the Dwapara 
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or third Yuga. The predominant duties of the four Yugas are 
said to be austere fervour on the Krita age, knowledge in the 
Tretd, sacrifice in the Dw&para, and liberality ^lone in the Kali 
Yuga. ' 0. S. 1\, voL i, p. 39, 

Dwaraka — The city of Krishna ; after he had conquered many 
difficulties in his position, he solicited a space of twelve furlongs 
from the' ocean, and there he built the city of Dwaraka ; defended 
by high ramparts, and beautiful with gardens and reservoirs of 
water, crowded with houses and buildings, and splendid as the 
capital of Indra, Amaravati. After Krishna abandoned his niqi’tai 
body, Arjuna conducted his many wives and all the people from 
Dwaraka, with tenderness and care. The ocean then rose and 
submerged the whole of Dwaraka except the dwelling of Krishna. 
The Vishnu Pmina says the sea has never been able to wash that 
temple away, as Krishna still abides there. The Mahdbhdrata 
declares that the sea did not spare any part whatever. is clear, 
therefore says Professor Wilson, that %vhen the latter was 
compiled the temple was not standing, and that it was erected 
between the date of the compilation and the two Puri.uas. The 
present shrine, which is held in great repute, stands at the extremity 
of the peninsula of Guzerat. It is still an object of pilgrimage ; 
it was so in the reign of Akbar ; and lias been no doubt, from a 
remote period,” 

Dwes]ia-~~Hatred ; one of the five afflictions of the P^tanjali 
philosophy. 

Dwija— Twice-born ; a brahman, whose investiture with the 
sacred thread constitutes, religiously and metaphorically, their 
second birth. In this sense it may be applied to the Kshatriya 
and Vaishya. 

Dwimidha — One of the sous of Hastiu, founder of Hastinapura. 

Bwimurddha—One of the Danavas, a son of Kasyapa by Danu. 

Dwipas--“Insular continents, of which there are seven chief, 
and with the seven seas are supposed to form alternate concentric 
circles, viz : I, Jambu Dwipa, surrounded by a salt sea (Lavana) | 
2, Plaksha, by a sea of sugar-cane juice, (Ikshu) ; 3, Silmali, by a 


sea of wine, (Sara) ^ 4, Kusa, by a sea of ekrifietl batter^ or ghee, 
(Sarpi) ; 5, Iu*auiiclia, by a sea of curds, (Dogdha) ; 7, Puslikara, 
by a sea of fresh water.' The whole is surroiiiided by a circular 
mountam desigaated ChakravaJIgirL An account of the kings, 
di^kions, inhabitants, &c., of these Dwipas will be found in the 
Vishnu Piiiina, Chap. IV, Book I. The geography of the 
Puiinas, says Prof. Wilson,- occurs in most of these 'w^orks ; and in 
all the main features, the seven Dwipas, seven seas, the divisions of 
Jambudwip«a, the situation and extent of Meru, and the sub-division 
of Bhanita, is the same. It has been stated that the first rudiments 
and general outline of this fiction, including the circular mountain, 
are rabbinical, and may be found in the Talmud. 

Dwivida— An Asura, the foe of the fiends of the gods, which 
ill the form of an ape, committed great devastation. The whole 
world, disordered by this iniquitous monkey, was deprived of 
sacred study and religious rites, and was greatly afilicted.” (V. P.) 
Oij^ one occasion, when Bala R4ma was enjoying himself in the 
groves of Raivata, the monkey Dwivida came there, threw over 
the wfiue and groaned at the company. An encounter followed, 
in which the monkey struck the Yidava on the breast with his 
paws, Bala Rama replied with a blow of his fist upon the forehead 
of Dwivida, which felled him lifeless to the earth. The crest of 
the mountain on which he fell was splintered into a hundred pieces 
by the weight of his body, as if the thuiulerer had shivered it with 
his tlmmlerbolt. V. P., &c. 

Dwivida— One of the sons of the Asvins, famed for his beauty. 

Dyaus and PritMvi— Heaven and Earth, seemed to Imre 
been very ancient Aryan divinities, and are in many passages of 
the Rig Veda described as the parents of the other gods. There 
arc several hymns specially devoted to their hoBOiir, In the hymns, 
Heaven and Earth are characterized by a profusion of epithets, not 
only such as are suggested by their various physical characteristics, 
m vastness, bread tli, profundity, productiveness, unchangeableiiess, 
but also by such as are of a moral or spiritual nature, as innocuous 
or beneficent, wise promoters of i‘ighteousness. 

While Heaven and Earth are described as the universal piireuts. 
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k' they are spoken of in other places as themselves created. ■ Thus 

it is said in the Eig Veda that ‘lie who produced heaven and earth 
must have, been the most skilful artizan of all the gods.’ Inclra 
also is described as their creator ; as having beautifully fashioned 
them by his . power and skill ; as having bestowed them on his 
worshippers ; m sustaining and upholding themy &c. 

other passages we encounter various speculations about 
their origin. In one hymn the perplexed poet inquires which of 
these two was the lirst ? and which the last? How have 'they 
’ been produced ? Sages who knows ? In another hymn the 

creation of heaven 'and earth is ascribed to the sole agency of the 
god Visvakarman, Some are of opinion that the functions .which 
in the older Indian Mythology ivere assigned to Dyaus, were at a 
later period transferred to Inclra. O. S. T.j vol. v,, pp. 21 — 34. 

Byumat— One of the sons of the Ilishi Vasishtha, according to 
the list in the Bhagavata^ which differs altogether from that in 
the Vishnu Puiina. 

Byutimat — One of the ten sons of Priyavrata i three of them 
' adopted a religious life :■ Priyavrata having divided the earth into 
seven continents, gave them respectively to his other seven sons. 
Djutimat was king of Krauncha-dwipa, •where the inhabitants 
resided without apprehension, associating with the bands ol 
divinities. 
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EStrtil llie Eurth, considered as one of the ancient * elements/ 
occupies nearly the same place in all the Purauas, The order is, 
other, (akas) air, (vayu) fire, (tejas) water and earth. The order 
of Empedocles was ether, fire, earth, water, air. The Puranas 
describe the earth as having been raised from the lowest regions on 
the ample tusks of the Vaiuha (boar) avatar. The Bhagavata 
states that, when the earth, oppressed by the weight of the 
mountains, sunk down into the waters, Vishnu was seen in the 
sub-terrene regions, or Easatala, by Hiranyaksha, in the act of 
carrying it off. The demon claimed the Earth, and defied Vishiiu 
to combat : and a conflict took place in which Hiranyaksha was 
slain. There are legends which relate the subjugation of the Earth 
by the mighty Prithu, when he was invested with universal 
dominion. ■ Prithu levelled or uprooted mountains ; defined 
boundaries on the irregular surface of the Earth ; introduced 
cultivation, pasture, highways, commerce, in a word, civilization. 
The Vishnu Purana states, “ This Earth, the mother, the nurse,” 
the receptacle, and nourisher of all existent things, was produced 
from the sole of the foot of Vishnu. And thus was born the 
mighty Prithu, the heroic son of Vena, who was the lord of the 
Earth, and who, from conciliating the affections of the people, was 
the first ruler to whom the title of Raja was ascribed. 

Five chapters in the Vishpu Purana are devoted to a description 
of the Eartli ; its people and countries. Jamba-dwipa is placed in 
the centre of the seven great insular continents (see Dwipas) and 
in the centre of Jamba-dwipa is the golden mountain Meru~the 
shape of which is variously described in the different Puiinas ; 
though all represent it as if enormous size and great beauty. The 
apples of the Jamba-tree arc as large as eleiihants ; from their 
expressed juice is formed the Jamba river, the waters of which are 
t ruuk by the inhabitants ; and in consequence of drinkin<^ of that 
stream they pass their days in content and health, neithei exposed 
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to decrepitude or decay. Ample details of the , ¥arslias dr 
countrieSs are girea in most of the Fiiranas, but they are all of an 
equally faQciful and extravagant character. 

The Tlsh^u Furana says^ Sesha ' bears the entire world like a 
diadem, upon his head * ^ when Ananta, Ms eyes rolling 

with intoxication, yawns, then Earth, with all her -woods and seas, 
and mountains,, and rivers, trembles.”' In another place, *®AttIieenci 
of a thousand periods of four ages the Earth is' for tlie most part 
exhausted, A total dearth then ensues which lasts a liuntlred years : 
and in consequence of the failure of food all beings become languid, 
and at last entirely perish. The eternal Vishnu then assumes the 
character of Rudra the destroyer, and descends to re-uiiite all his 
creatures with himself. He enters into the seven rays of the sun • 
drinks up all the waters of the globe, and causes ail moisture to 
evaporate, thus drying up the whole earth. * ^ ^ The 

destroyer of ail things, Hari, in the form of Rudra, becomes the 
scorching breadth of the serpent Sesha, and thereby reduces 
Pat4|a to ashes. The great fire, when it has burnt ail the divisions 
of FatAla proceeds to the earth, and consumes it also.” V, F., 632. 

Ear-ringS^Among the various articles produced at the churning 
of the ocean, ear-rings are enumerated ; these were taken by Indra 
and given to Aditi j the daughter of Daksha and %vife of Kasyapa, 
The ear-rings were stolen by Naraka, son of the Earth, and 
conveyed by him to Pragiyotisha, ‘‘an impregnable, formidable and 
unassailable city of the Asuras.” Krishna attacked the place, 
overcame all opposition, slew Naraka, recovered the jewelled 
ear-rings, and returning to the heaven of the gods, restored them 
to Aditi, who pi’aised Krishna in verses which contain some 
remarkable sentiments. They will be found in the V. P., 584-5. 

Effg of the World — In the Rig Veda the Supreme Spirit is 
represented as producing an egg, and from the egg is evolved a 
world# At a later period, Brahma is set forth as depositing In the 
primordial waters an egg shining like gold. The Puiinas ail 
contain accounts of the first aggregation of the elements in the form 
of an ;egg. The Vishnu Punina says, “ This: vast egg, compounded 
of the .elements, and resting on. the .waters,, was, the excellent 
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jiatiiral abode of Vishnu in the form of Brahma ; and there Vishnu^ 
the lord of the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptibie form, and even he himself abided in it in the character 
of Brahma. Its womb, vast as the mountain Meru, was composed 
of the mountams ; and the mighty oceans were the waters that 
filled Its cavity. In that egg, '0 Brahman, were the continents and 
seas and mountains, the planets and divisions of the universe, the 
gods, the demons, and mankind. And this egg was externaliy' 
invested by seven natural envelopes, or by water, air,, fire, ether, 
and Ahaukira .the origin of the elements, each tenfold the extent 
of that which it invested ; .next came the principle of intelligence ; 
and, finally, the whole ^vas surrounded by the indiscreet principle 
resembling thus the ' cocoanut, filled interiorly with pulp, and 
exteriorly covered by husk and rind.*^ 

It seems impossible,” says Professor Wilson, not to refer 
this notion to the same origin as the widely diffused opinion of 
antiquity, of the first manifestation of the world in the form of an 
egg.” It seems” says Bryant, “ to have been a favourite symbol, 
and very ancient, and we find it adopted among many nations.” 
Traces of it occur among the Syrians, Persians and Egyptians j 
and besides the Orphic egg amongst the Greeks, anti that 
described by Aristophanes, part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca 
and other mysteries, consisted of the consecration of an egg, by 
which, according to Porphyry, was signified the wmrld.” 

The shell of the mundano egg is said to be outside of the seven 
spheres of which this system is composed *. In the V. P. ii, 7, 19 
it is said 

These seven spheres have been cles(?ribed by me and there are 
abo seven Fataias ; this is the extent of Brahma’s egg. The whole 
m surrounded by the shell of the egg at the sides, above and below, 
just as tlie seed of the ’wqod apple is covered by the rind.” 

This systsm, hoAveycr, it appears is only a very small part ofthe 
wheie of Hio universe ; in verse 24 it is added 

Thei'ei are thoiisnnd.s and ton thousands of thousands of such 
.Tsundnitb eggs/ my hundreds of millions of millions^’ 
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Iisdiaa mytliologyj when striving after sublimity and seeking 
to exoire astonisbmenfc, often displays an extravagant and puerile 
faeility in the fabrication of large numbers. But in the sentence 
last quoted, its conjectures are substantially in unison with the 
discoveries of modern astronomy; or rather they are inadequate 
representations of the simple truth, as no figun^s can express the 
contents of ininite space.” Muir, O. S. T., vci. i, p. 504 . 

The one a synonym of Mahat, iTom its singleness. 

See Mahat. 

Ekachakra'~-One of the renowned Danavas, son of Danu and 
Kasyapa. 

Ekaohakra—The city in which Bliima and his mother and 
brethren were advis^ed by the sage Vydsa to reside ; they dwelt 
there for a long time in the house of a brahman. It was in this 
city that Bhima destroyed the cannibal Vaka. “ In the neigh- 
bourhood there lived a giant, — the same sort of being as the 
modern earth-goddess of Orissa ; that is a demon who feeds on 
human beings.” One day, it is said, the Panda vas heard a great 
noise in the house in which they were dwelling, and enquiring 
into fts cause, were told that the demon compelled the king of 
Ekachakra every day to send him a great quantity of provisions ; 
and that Vaka daily devoured the man as well as the provisions ; 
and that on that very day the family of the brahman was required 
to supply the man. While reposing in an inner apartment the 
Paridavas overheard the father, the mother, and the daughter, each 
urging a separate claim to be allowed to suffer for the rest. 

The father commences, saying, that never would he be so base 
as to give a victim from his house and consent himself to live ; 
but still ho expresses anxiety at not kno'wing how to provide a 
place of refuge for his wife, daughter, and little son, after his 
removal. He cannot, he say^, surrender his faithful wife, —the 
sweet friend given to him by the gods ; nor his daughter, — whom 
Brahma made to be a bride, and the mother of heroes ; not yet his 
son ; ...but if he offer himself, sorrow will pursue him in the world 
to come, and his abandoned wife and children %viil be unaliie to live 
without trim. 



The wife next speaks, and chides tier liusband for yielding to 
grief, like one of lowly caste ; foi^, whoever knows the Vedas, 
must know that — 

** Fate, inevitable, orders must yield to deatb in turn. 

Hence the doom,'th’ irrevocable,— it beseems not thee to mourn. 

Man hath wife, and son, and daiighter,— for the Joy of his own heart ; 

Wherefore, wisely check thy sorrow,— it is I must hence depart. 

’Tis the wife’s most holy duty,— law on earth without repeal,— 

That her life she offer freely,— when demands het husband’s weal.” 

' She goes on to argue, that he can support and guard the children 
when she is gone, but that she would have no power to guard and 
support them without him. Deprived of his protection, rude 
and reckless men,” she says, would come seeking their blameless 
daughter ; and helpless, and beset on every side, she would be 
unable to check the suit of Sudra lovers, ••She concludes, by 
saying, that her honored husband will find another wife, to whom 
he will be as gentle and kind as he has been to her. 

Hearing thus his wife, the husband fondly clasp’d her to his breast i 
And their tears thej pour’d together— by their mutual grief oppress’d. 

When the daughter overheard the troubled discourse of her 
parents, she put in her claim to be the offered victim ; for, if they 
died before her, she would sink to bitterest misery : but, if she died 
to preserve them, she would then become immortal, and partake 
of bliss divine,” 


Whilst they were all thus weeping, tho little son opened wide 
his eyes,' and lisped out in broken accents : 

“Weep ndt, father, weep not, mother ; oh, my sister, weep not so 
First to one, and then to th’ other,— smiling went he to and fro. 

Then a blade of spear-grass lifting, thus in bolder glee he said : 

With this spear-grass will I kill him— this man-eating giant— dead.’ 

Though o’erpowerod with bitterest sorrow, as they heard their prattling boy, 
Stole' into the, jiarents’ bosom— mute and inexpressive Joy.” 

Happily, the chikFs chivalry was not required. After some 
discussion' the bi’ahman' reluctantly consented thatBhima should 
go himself to the Asura, and lie set out with the ordained quantity 
of provisions, and weht on until he came to the banyan tree under 
which Vaka was accustomed to ea.t hiS' meals. Bhfma then ate up 
all the victuals' that were - In the waggon and refilled it with dirt. 
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Vaka then came forward ravenous with hunger^ and finding 
nothing but dirt, struck Bliima in a great rage. They then tore 
up large trees by the roots and fought together until* not a,, tree 
was left. They then fought with their fists until the Asura was 
spent ; when Bhima seized him by the legs and rent Mm . asunder» 
The date of the story is fixed in the age of Buddhism. Ekachakra 
has been identified as the modeim Arrah. It , was occupied by 
Brahmans who' may be regarded as' the later representatives of the 
Aryan population, while the jungle was evidently in the possession 
of the Asuras or Aborigines.^ 

Ekadanta — The single-tusked. A name of Ganesa. 

Ekadasi — A ceremony performed on the eleventh day after the 
death of a relative. During the previous ten days the relatives 
are supposed to be mourning, and in a state of asaucha or impurities, 
so that no one can communicate with them. When Ekidasi is 
performed the period of uncleanness ceases. 

Ekadasi is also the eleventh day after the new and full moon, 
observed by the Vaishnavas as a fast day. 

Ekalavya — The king of the Nishddas ; he was regarded as 
invincible by mortals but was attacked and slain by Krishna. 

Ekapadakas— A nickname or term of derision, found in the 
geographical accounts of the Purd.nas ; it means one-footed or 
rather, one-slippered, and is probably an exaggeration of national 
ugliness, or allusion to some peculiar custom, in the people to whom 
the term is applied. Professor Wilson thinks that such terms, of 
which there are many in the Pui'dnas, may have furnished the 
Mandevilles of ancient and modern times, with some of their 
monsters.; 

Ekaparna, Ekapatala — Two of the daughters of Meni, the 
eminent wife of the great mountain Himavat. They performed 
great austerities such as could not be accomplished by gods or 
Danavas, and distressed both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Ekaparna (One leaf) fed upon one leaf. Ekapatala took only one 
pa^la (Bignonia) for her food. The former was given as a wife 
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to Asita Devala, the wise teacher of the Yoga. The latter was in 
like manner bestowed on Jaigishavya. Muir, O. S T., toI iv 
p. 367. ' ’ 

Ekashtaka— The daughter of Prajapati, who through practis- 
ing austere-fervour, became the mother of the glorious Indra, and 
of Soma. According to other authorities, Indra is one of the’sons 
of Kasyapa and Dakshayani. 0. S. T., vol. v, p. 80. 

Ekavinsa — The name of the collection of hymns created from 
the northern mouth of Brahma. 



Ekoddishta-sradda— Obsequial offerings on account of a 
kinsman recently deceased. These ai’o performed monthly. The 
proper period of mourning is ton days, on each of which offerings 
of cakes and libations of water are to be made to the deceased, 
augmenting the number of cakes each. day, so that in the last day 
teu cakes are presented. 




Elapatra—One of the progeny of Kadru, a pov/erful serpent, 
with many heads. 

Elephanta — “ A small island about 7 miles in circumfereneo, 
situated between the island of Bombay and the Mahratta shore,’ 
from which it Is distant 5 miles, and 7 miles from the castle of 
Bombay.' Its name among the natives is Gorapori ; that by which 
It is known to Europeans was derived from the figure of an 
elephant twice the size of life cut out of the solid black rock on the 
acclivity of a hill about 250 yards from the landing-place. This 
figure is now completely dilapidated. At a short distance from the 
elephant stands the figure of a horse, also cut out of the rock. On 
this island is a remarkable temple-cave. The entrance to this cave 
or temple, occurs about half way up the' steep ascent of the 
mountain or rock out of ivhich it i.s excavated. Its Jeu<^th. 
measuring from the entrauce, which is on the north side, islso 
feet, and its breadtli 123 feet ; the floor not being level the heif^In 
varies from 15 to 17| feet. The roof was supported by 26 pilL-, 
and 8 pilasters, disposed in four rows ; but several of the pillars 
are broken. Each column stands upon a sqnaie. and is 

tiled, but instead of being ftylmdiicsl as gradually cularged 
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towards ' tlie middle® Above the tops of the columns a kind of 
ridge bas been out to resemble a beam about 12 inclios squarcj and 
this is rkhlj carved. Along the sides of the temple are carved 
between 40 and 50 colossal figures varying in beiglit from 12 to 1 5 
feet I none of them are entirely detached from the -wall. On the 
south side^ facing the main entrance, is an enormous bust with 
three faces, which is supposed to represent the triple deity, Brahma, 
Vishpu, and Siva. The centre face is 5 feet in length. At the 
west side of the temple is a recess, 20 feet square, having in the 
centre an altar. The entrance to this recess is guarded by eight 
naked figures, each 13^ feet high, sculptured in a superior manner. 
The origin of this cave is quite unknown : it is frequently visited 
by devotees for the purpose of ofifering prayers and oblations. — 
English Encyclopmdia. 

EUaninia — One of the graraadevatas in Southern India — 
identified with RenukA, wife of Jamadagni, mother of Parasurdraa, 
Ellamrad is represented in a sitting posture, with a red skin, a 
fiery face, and four arms and hands. If any one is bitten by a 
poisonous serpent he calls on Ellamma for aid. Fishermen when 
in danger call on Ellamma and make vows to her. 

Ellora— A town in the province 'of Aurangabad, and near to 
the city of Dowlatabad. In one instance^ about a mile to the 
eastward of the village the side of a great mountain has been 
excavated, so as to give a level floor 150 feet wide by 270 feet in 
length.. In the centre stands the rock-cut temple called Kailas,, 
similar in form to the Pagoda at Tanjore It is between 80 and 90 
feet high, and is preceded by a large square porch, supported by 
sixteen columns. In the front of this stands a detached porch, 
reached by a bridge ; and again, in front of the whole, a gateway, 
connected with the last porch by a rock-cut bridge, and flanked on 
either side by pillars or deepdans (which word is literally lamp-post.) 
Two elephants, the sise of life, are also mentioned \ and all around 
the court are cloisters, with cells. And the whole, — pillars, 
cloisters, halls, bridges, and vimana,— -are sculptured out of the 
rock. — Mn. Manning. A. and M. VoL /, p. 420. 
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colloquial Singhalese, rather in style than in structure, having been 
liberally enriched by incorporations from Sanskrit and Pali. Mr. 
Spence Hardy mentions a number of Buddhist works which are 
written in Elu. 

Emusha— The name of the boar in which Prajipati became 
incarnate when he raised up the earth and extended it. « Formerly 
this earth was only so large, Of the size of a span. A boar called 
Emusha, raised her up. Her lord Prajdpati, therefore, prospers 
iim With (the gift of) this pair, the object of his desire, and makes 
him complete,” 0. S. T., vol. i, p. 53. 

Ettaia-A place in the North-west of India, said to be the 
scene of a conflict between Krishna and Kali j where some fine 

ruins still exist. 

Expiation— The Vishim Purana says that “ suitable acts of 
expiation have been enjoined by the great sages for every kind of 
cnme. Arduous penances for great sins, trifling ones for minor 
offences, have been propounded by Sw^yambhuva and others • but 
rehance upon Krishna is far better than any such expiatory acts, 
as religious austerity or the like. Let any one who repents of the 
sm of which he may have. been culpable, have recourse to this 
best of all expiations, remembrance of Harij by addressing his 
thoughts to Nirayana at dawn, at night, at sunset, and midday, a 
man shall be quickly cleansed from all guilt: the whole heap of 
worldly sorrows is dispersed by meditating on Hari; and his 

worshipper looking upon heavenly fruition as an impediment to 

felicity, obtains jfiual emancipation.’^ 

mtoSon of nU hi. , u.,.. tj, 

mdu. proour. . .toliog teiehiog 1 , 

ft™ oppelUtions j fte .tapio rooiMon of which, evj u 
aradeatalip, momontly, or reiuotanli, p«i*,w,oJ. i, meriloriouh” 



Faith—’A'ti0 paramount efficacy of faith is a tenet of the 
Vedanta school ; particularly that branch of it which follows the 
authority of the Bhagavat Gita. In that work, and in many of 
the Purdnas, passages relating to faith constantly recur. 

Fakir— The word Fakir is derived from an Arabic term 
Biguifyiug « poor people.” and belongs strictly to those who profess 
Mahomedanism, not to Hindus. But the word is sometimes used 
by Europeans to designate all classes of monks, who subject 
themselves to austerities and mortifications. Some of them vow 
to preserve a standing posture during their whole lives, supported 
only by a stick or rope under their armpits. Some mangle their 
bodies with scourges or knives. Others wander about in 
companies, telling fortunes, and in other ways, imposing on the 
people. Some go about as mendicants asking alms in the name 
of God. See Sanyasi. 


Feringahi — A name of Parvati or Devi. 

Fever— In the Vishpu Purfina, Fever is personified, as an 
emanation from Maheswara, having three feet and three h.eads, 
(alluding, says Dr. Wilson, to the three stages of febrile paroxysms, 
or to the recurrence of tertian ague). Fever fought desperately 
with Vishiiu in defence of the city of B^a- Baladeva, upon whom 
his ashes were scattered, was seized with burning heat, and his 
eyelids trembled : Tout he obtained relief by clinging to the body of 
TTmahria. The fever emanating from 4iva was quickly expelled 
from the pefson ofKrishpa by fever which he himself engendered. 
Brahma beholding the impersonated malady, bewildered by the 
beating inflicted by the arms of the deity, fentreated die latter to 
desist • and die foe of Madhu refrained, and absorbed into himselt 
the fever he had created. The rival fever then departed, saying 
to Krishpa, « Those men who call to memoiy the combat between 
us slinll be for ever exempt from febrile disease.” 
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Fires— According to the Vishrtu Porana there are forty-nine 
iires. • The Agni named Abhimanlj who is ‘the eldest born of 
Brahma, had, by Sw^ha, three sons of surpassing briiiiaocy, 
Pawaka Pavdmana, and Suchi, who- drinks up water ; they had 
forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma and Ms three 
descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires/ According to the 
Vaya Purina, Pdvaka is electric, or Vaidyuta fire ; Pavamana is 
that produced by friction, or Nirmathyaya, and Suchi is solar, 
or Saura fire. The Bhagavata explains these different fires to be so 
many appellations of fire employed in the invocations with which 
different oblations to fire are offered in the ritual of the Vedas. 

Pire-Sacrificial — The ceremony of consecrating the fire and 
hallowing the sacrificial implements is the groundwork of all 
religious acts amongst the Hindus, and may therefore be particu- 
larly described : — First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level 
piece of ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and 
sheltered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel of water 
with kusa grass on his left then, dropping his right knee, and 
resting on the span of his left hand, he draws with a root of kuia 
grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, and directed towards 
the east. From the nearest extremity of this line he draws 
another at right angles to it, twenty-one fingers long, and directed 
towards the north. Upon this line he draws three others, parallel 
to the first, equal to itjh lengtl>, and distant seven fingers from 
each other, The first line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow 
line, and is sacred to the, earth ; the second is red-, and sacred to 
fire ; the third black, and sacred to Brahma the creator ; the 
fourth blue, and sacred to Indra, the regent of the firmament ; the 
fifth white, and sacred to S<5ma. He next gathers up the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it awmy towards the 
north-east, saying, What was [herein], bad, is cast- away and 
he concludes by sprinkling water on the several lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel 
wMch contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, ** I dismiss far 
^ away CarwTorous fire ^ may it go to the realm of Ymtm^ bearing 


”sitt [hence]” He then places -the hre before hircsj sayings 
Earth ! Sky I Heaven !” and adding, ‘Uhis, other' [harmless] dre 
alone, remains here ; well knowing [its office], may it convey my 
oblation to the gods*” He then denominates the fire according 
to the .purpose for %vhich he prepares it, saying, Pirel 'thou art 
named so and so 5” and he concludes this part of the ceremony by. 
silently burning a log of wood, one span long and smeared with 
clarified butter. 

He next proceeds to place the Brahmmi or superintending priest* 
Upon very solemn occasions, a learned Brahman does actually 
discharge the functions of superintending priest ; but, in general, 
a bundle containing fifty blades of kida grass is placed to represent 
the Brahma^i, The officiating priest takes up the vessel of water, 
and walks round the fire keeping his right side turned towards it : 
he then pours water near it, directing the stream towards the east ; 
lie spreads grass thereon 5 and crossing his right knee over 
his left without sitting down, he takes upon single blade of grass 
between the thumb and ring finger of his left hand, and throws it 
away towards the south-west corner of the shed, saying, ‘‘What 
was herein bad, is cast away.” Next, touching the water, resting 
the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, and sprinkling the grass 
with watej'jlie places iihQBrnhma 7 i on it, saying, “ Sit on [this] seat 
until [thy] fee [be paid thee].” The officiating priest then returns 
i by the same road by which he went round the fire ; and sitting 

i down again with his face towards the east, names the earth 

I inaiulibiy. 

If any profane word have been spoken during the preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now made by pronouncing this text : 
“Thrice did Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed the 
“ universe : happily was his foot placed on the dusty [earth] ” 
“ The meaning is, since the earth has been purified by the contact 

of Vishnu^ s foot, may she (the earth so purified) atone for any 

profane word spoken during this ceremony. 

If It be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, 

I curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing them 5 and 

; the priest afterwards proceeds to name the earth in the following 

I prayer, which he pronounces with downcast look, resting both 
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hmds ott the ground t « We adore, tliis earth,, this auspicious and 
; most excellent earth : do thou, 0 dre 1 resist [our] enemies. ^ Thom 

: ’ dost take [on thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].’* 

^ With blades of kuia grass held in his right hand, he must next 
strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the ire, 'aiTanging 
t them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall cover the roots of 
‘ the other. He begins with the eastern side, and at three times 

strews grass there, to cover the whole space from north to .south ; 

I and in like manner, disfiybutes grass on the southern and western 
sides. He then blesses the ten regions of space ; and rising a 
little, puts some wood on the ire with a ladle-full of clariied 
buttei', while he meditates in silence oh Brahma, the lord of 

Ij creatures, 

II The priest then takes up two leaves of kuia grass, and vrith 

' another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of a span, 

I i saying, ** Pure leaves ! be sacred to Vishnu f and throws them 

I into a vessel of copper or other metal. Again he takes two leaves 

„ i of grass, and holding the tips between the thumb and ring inger 

i of his right hand, and the roots between the thumb and ring inger 

of his left, and crossing his right hand over his left, he takes up 
i clariied butter on the curvature of the grass, and thus silently 

, j casts some into the ire three several times. He then sprinkles 

, both the leaves with water, and throws them away. He afterwards 

1 1 sprinkles with water the vessd containing clariied butter, and puts 

M it on the ire, and takes it off again, three times, and thus concludes 

i j I the ceremony of hallowing the butter ; duHng the course of 

; which, while he holds the leaves of grass in both hands, he recites 

; I this prayer : ‘‘ May the divine generator [ Vishnu^ purify thee by 

! i means of [this] faultless pure leaf; and may the sun do so, by 

! I means of [his] rays of light : be this oblation efficacious.” 

t The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thric'e turning 

; therein his fore-inger and thumb, describing with their tips the 

’ ; igure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on the outside of the 

i bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his right knee, he sprinkles 

water from the palms of his hands on the whole southern side of 
the fire, from west to east, saying, Aditi I [mother of the gods I] 
grant me thy approbation” He does the same on the whole 
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western sidCi from ^onth to north, saying, Anumaii / -grant me 
^ thy approbation f and on the northern side, saying, ** Samsw&ti ! 

grant me thy approbation.” And lastly he sprinkles, water all 
round the ire, while 'he pronounces this text, “ Generous snn ! 
approve this rite 5 approve the performer of it, that he may share 
' its reward. May the celestial luminary, which . purihes the 

5 iatelleetnal soul, purify our minds. May the lord of speech make 

j ' our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding Mia grass in both hands, he then recites an expiatory 
> prayer 5 and throwing away the grass, he thus hnishes the hallo w- 

I ing of the sacrificial implements : a ceremony which necessarily 

1 precedes all other religious rites. 

I He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies, and in 

i such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is intended to 

! to be subsequently perfoi'med. The sacrifice, with the three 

: mysterious words, usually precedes and follows the particular 

I sacrifice which is suited to the occasion ; being most generally 

1 * practised, it will be the most proper specimen of the form in which 

! oblations are made. 

1 Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 

! butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time a 

I ladle-full of butter on the fire, saying, Earth ! be this oblation 

^ efficacious “ Sky ! be this oblation efficacious Heaven ! 

be this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions he makes a fourth 
ofiering in a similar mode, saying, ‘‘ Earth ! Sky ! Heaven I be 
this oblation efficacious.” If it be requisite to offer a mixture of 
I rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done 5 and the oblations, 

accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are repeated. 

There are five fires, which were overcome and demolished by 
Vishnu, Their names are the Ahavaniya, Gdrhapatya, Dakshina, 
i Sabliya and Avasathya ; of which the thi^ee first have a religious, 

and the other two a secular character. The first is a fire prepai*ed 
for oblations at an occasional sacrifice : the second is the household 
t fire, to be perpetually maintained : the third is a sacrificial fire, in 

: (he centre of the other two, and placed to the south : the Sabhya 

j is a fire lighted to warm a parfy ; and the Ayasathya, the common 
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domestic or culinary fire. ManUj 100^ ,185^ and Kuliuka 
Bhatta’s explanation. 

Brahmans who devote themselves to the priesthood have to 
maintain a perpetual fire. They have also to worship fire^ making 
an oblation to it with this prayer : Fire 1 seven are thy fuels ; 
seven thy tongues ; seven thy holy sages ; seven thy beloved 
abodes ; seven ways do seven sacrifices worship thee. Thy sources 
are seven. Be content with this clarified butter. May this 
oblation be efficacious. 

The seven tongues of fire are enumerated Pravaka, Avaka, 
Udvakcif Sainmha^ VivaJia^ Parivaha, Nivaha^ -&ll of which 
imply the power of conveying oblations, to the deities to whom 
offerings are made. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit 
seven rays ,• this perhaps may account for the number seven being 
so often repeated.” — Colebrooke's Essays^ voL i, p. 153 . 

Fr66*will — The Mimdnsa philosophy in effect denies the 
doctrine of free-will ; but endeavours to reconcile the existence of 
moral evil under the government of an all-wise, all-powerful and 
beuevoie Piwidence, with the absence of free-will, ])y assuming 
the past eternity of the univerae^ and the infinite renewals of 
worlds, into which every individual being has brought the pre-dis- 
positions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively, 
without beginning or limit. 




— One of the nine divisions of Bliarata varsha« 
Also the name of one of the divisions of Patila. 

Gachchas — One of the peoples enumerated in the Vishnu 
Fuiina, but not identified. 

Gada— 1, A son of Vasudeva by Bhadra j 2, The name of 
Bhima’s formidable weapon. 

Gadhi— An incarnation of Indra, born as the son of B4ja 
Ku samba, Kusamba being desirous of a son, engaged in devout 
penance to obtain one who should be equal to Indra. Observing 
the intensity of his devotions, Indra was alarmed, lest a prince of 
power like his own should be engendered, and determined therefore 
io'take upon himself the character of Ku§dmba*s son, Gddhi, the 
father of ViswAmitra. 

Gahvaras — Dwellers in mountain caves. The mountains from 
Cabui to Bamian furnish numerous instances of cavern habitations. 

GajavitM — The second division (or Vithi) of the lunar 
mansions, in the northern Avashtana. 

6ala¥a — A Teacher of the white Yajush, a branch of the 
Yajur Veda, imparted by the sun in the form of a horse. 

Games — There are many public games described in the various 
Puranas ; and an account of each will be found under its 
native name. 

GaEanathas— Messengers of the gods. See Dutas. 

GaEapatyas — The worshippers of Gan6sa, or Ganapati ; all the 
Hindus in fact, worship this deity as the obviator of impediments, 
and never set olF on a journey without invoking his protection. 

Gandaki — A large river in Oudc. 
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GattdliaiEadaiia““A high mouatam south of the great mount 
Mem ; an extensive forest of the . same name is placed in 'close 
proximity to the mountain. 

GaEdhamadana-- One of' the generals in Eama’s army at the 
siege of Lanka ; he was wounded by the magical weapons of 
Indrajit and left on the field for dead, but was restored to life by 
the medicinal herbs brought by Hanuman from the golden hill 
Bishaba, on the crest of Kailasa. Although he is represented as 
being a large and powerful monkey, he is said to have been the 
son of Kuvera, the god of wealth 

Of Gandhamddan brave and bold 
The father was the Lord of gold,” 

GaEdhamojavaha — A son of Swaphalka, by his wifeGAndini, 

GaEdhara — A prince, the son of Aradwat, a descendant of 
Druhyu. Also, a large country in the west of the Indus, named 
aflier Gandhara, famous for its breed of horses j now Kandahar. 

Gandharba — One of the nine divisions, or dwipas, of Bharata 
Varsha. 

GaEdharbas or GaEdharvas— (Southey’s Glendoveer s.) A 
race born from BramhA, described in the Vishnu Eurdna as ‘*bom 
imbibing melody 5 drinking of the goddess of speech they were 
born, and thence their appellation.” (Gam dhayantah). They 
are a species of demi-gods or angels, the musicians of heaven, 
inhabiting Indra loka, the paradise of the deities, and witnesses of 
the actions of men. They form the orchestra at the banquet of the 
gods. In the creation of the second Manwantera they are called 
the iUustrious Gandharbas, the children of Arishtd and Kasyapa. 
In the Vishnu Purdna it is said, ‘‘in the regions below the earth, the 
Gandharbas, called Maneyas (or sons of the Muni Kasyapa) who 
were sixty millions in number, had defeated the tribes of the 
Nagas or snake-gods, and seized upon their most precious jewels, 
and usurped their dominion.” NarmadA, the personified Nerbudda 
liver, was the sister of the KAgas, and on her aid being solicited, 
she went to Purukjitsa, and conductofl Iiiin to the regions below 
the earth, where, being filled with the might of the deity, he 
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I , clestroyed the Ga!idlia.rbas. They ■originally belong to the . latter 

Epic period, but figure more prominently in the PurEnas. 

The Gandharvas' or heavenly bards had originally a warlike 
character, but were afterwards' reduced to the office of celestial 
musicians cheering the banquets of the gods. _ Dr, Kuhn has 
shown their identity with the Centaurs in name, origin, and 
attributes*” — Gorresm, 

GaEdharha loka — The region of celestial spirits, the sphere or 
i Idka above the earth to which Sudras are elevated after death 

Gandharba marriage— -A form of wedlock requiring no 
public ceremony, but which is nevertheless, recognised in ancient 
Hindu law as legal for kings and warriors. 

Gandharba veda— The drama, and the arts of music, dancing, 
etc., of which the Muni Bhirata was the author ; and the Artha 
Sastrum, or Science of Government, as laid down first by Vrihaspati 

Gaadharbl— The daughter of Surabhi^ and parent of horses. 

Gamlliari — The daughter of the Baja of Gandhira, who was 
married to the Mah^r^ja Dhritarishtra ; she blindfolded hemlf on 
hearing that he was blind. Slie was the mother of the Kaurnvas, 
and is represented as a woman of superior character and abilities. 
^ She was summoned to the Council to try to overcome the obduracy 

of her eldest son Duryodhana. The Mah^bharata relates an 
affecting interview which she had with Krishna after the slaughter 
of her sons in the great war. 

GaEdiHi— Daughter of K^siiija : the following legend pf her 
birth is told in the ¥, P., when the time of delivery arrived the 
child issued not from the womb, twelve years passed awaj and 
still the girl was unborn. Then K^sirija spoke to the child 
‘ Daughter, why is your birth thus delayed ? come forth, I desire 
to behold you ; why do you inflict this protracted sufiering upon 
your mother ? Thus addressed, the infant answered, if, fathor, you 
will present a cow every day to the brahmans I shall at the end of 
three years more be born.’ The king accordingly presented daily 
a cow to the brahmans, and at the cud of three years the damsel 
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came into the world. Her father called her Gindini, and he 
subsequently gave her to Swaphalka when he came to his palace. 
Gdndini as long as she lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day.” 

G&ndivai — The name of a miraculous bow which Aijuna received 
as a present from Agni the god of fire. 

Gfiilldushai — One of the ten sons of Sfira, and brother of 
VSsudeva. 

GSrllCSSt — The son of Siva and Parvati the god of good luck, 
and remover of difficulties and obstacles ; addressed at the 
commencement of all undertakings, and at the opening of all 
compositions. He is thus the patron of learning. He is called 
GanSsa, as presiding over the troop of deities attendant on 
Siva— the gams, or companies of celestials in Siva’s paradise. He 
is' also designated Vindyaka, the god' of difficulties. Gan4sa is 
represented by an outi-ageons figure, half-man and half-elephant, 
in a sitting posture, with a large belly. His head is that of an 
elephant, and on it he wears a crown, while his ears are adorned 
with jewels and his forehead with sacred ashes ; of his four ams 
he elevates two, holding in the jeft hand a rope and in the 
right an elephant goad. In his other two hands he holds in the 
right, a piece of his own elephant’s tooth which he once broke 
himself in a rage, and in the left, a pancake ; he is said to be 
fond of pancakes. His image stands in almost every house, 
and is worshipped by men and women, with offerings and all 
the prescribed ceremonies, especially when they are about to 
begin something important. This eminent position was assigned 
him as a compensation for the strange head he wears, which 
was put upon his shoulders when he lost his own, in infancy, 
by a look of the celestial Sdni— the Hindfi Saturn. The goddess’ 
seeing her child headless, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Sani, but Brahma prevented her, telling Sini to 
bring the head of the first animal he should find lying with 
its head northwards. He found an elephant in this position, 
cut off its head, and fixed it on Gauesa, who then assumed the 
shape he at present wears. Durg^ was but little soothed when 
she saw her son with an elephant's head ; but, to pacify her, 
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I Bralima said thatj amongst tlie worship of all the gods, that of 

Gan^sa shotiM for ever have the preference. Shop-keepers and 
others paint the name or image of this god over the doors of their 
shops or houses, expecting from his favour protection and success. 
He is worshipped especially at the commencement of a wedding, 
as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. ' No 
public festivals, however, in honour of Ganesa are held, nor any 
temples dedicated to him in Bengal, though stone images of the 
god are worshipped In the temples on the banks of the Ganges at 
Benares; 

Sir William Jones calls Ganesa the god of wisdom, referring, 
as a proof, to his having an elephanfs head. The Hindus, 
however, in general, consider the elephant a stupid animal ; and 
to be called as stupid as an elephant’^ is a bitter taunt. He 
corresponds rather to the Roman Janus. In the south Ganesa is 
usually termed Vignesvara as he can prevent literary fame, if his 
worship be neglected. 

When Farasurdma, who was a favorite disciple of Siva, went to 
Kailasa to visit his master, on arriving at the inner apartments, 
his entrance was opposed by Ganesa, as his father was asleep. 
Farasurdma nevertheless urged his way, and the parties came to 
blows. Ganesa had at first the advantage, seizing Farasui*ima in 
* his trunk, and giving him a twirl that left him sick and senseless j 

on recovering, Rama, threw his axe at Gandsa, who recognizing it 
as his father^s weapon (Siva having given it to Farasurdma) 
received it with all humility upon one of his tusks, which it imme- 
diately severed, and hence Gandsa has but one tusk, and is known 
by the names Ekadanba and Ekadanshtra, (the single-tusked).— 
Wihon*s Works, Volin, p.iOT. 

Ganesa — A distinguished Hindu mathematician and astronomer 
who lived in A. ». 1520. 

Ganesa-IXpa-Plirana— The main -subject of this work ‘is the 
greatness of Gandsa ; and prayers and formulae appropriated to him 
are abundantly detailed. ' It appears to be a work originating with 
the Ganapatya sect, or followers of Ganisa, Prefaee to Visknu' 
Purina, 
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Gaoga — The following is a brief summaiy of the origin of the 
Ganges, as detailed in several sections of the first part of the 
RAmAyana. Ganga was the daughter of Himavat king of moun- 
tains, and given by him to the gods. 

Sagara king of Ayddhya had by one of his wives sixty thousand 
sons. Whilst perfoming the horse sacrifice, the horse wis stolen. 
He commanded his sons to go and search for it. Not finding it on 
the earth, they dug down to PAtala, where they found the horse 
feeding, and Kapila Muni near it in profound meditation. On 
being charged with the theft, he by one glance reduced them all 
to ashes- On account of their long absence, Sagara sent his 
grandson, Ansumat, to seek for them. He found their ashes, and 
the horse feeding near them. Unable to find water to pour on the 
ashes, he was directed by Kapila (who was a minor incarnation of 
Vishnu,) not to pour common water upon them, but now to take 
the horse and complete his grandfather’s sacrifice 5 and be assured 
that his (Ansumat’s) gi’andson should obtain for their ashes the 
heavenly Ganges. Sagai-a reigned 30,000 years ; Ansumat 32,000 5 
his son Dilipa 30,000 ; his gi’andson Bhagiratba intent, as his 
ancestors had been, on bringing down the Ganges, persevered in a 
long course of austerities. After 1000 years Brahma signified 
his pleasure by commanding him to ask a boon. He begged that 
the sons of Sagai-a might obtain water for their funeral rites 
that, their ashes being wetted by the celestial Ganges, they might, 
ascend to heaven. Brahma granted his request on condition that 
he prevailed on Siva to break the fall of the waters ; else the earth 
would be w;ashed away. 

By further austerities he propitiated Siva, wdio engaged to 
receive the goddess, and commanded her to descend. In anger 
!she resolved to bear him down by her stream ; but he, aware of 
her proud , resolye, detained her in his hair. When Bhagiratha 
applied' toliim for the wtfterA, &va reminded him that his request 
was only that he should “ receive” the Ganges. Bhagiratha 
engaged in further austerities, and Siva being pleased with them 
discharged the waters from his locks in seven streams ; one of 
which followed the king. As he led the way in a splendid chariot. 
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tlie Ganges followed; but, overflowing a. sacrifice wMcli Jalmu 
was performing, the enraged Muni, drank up tlie mdiole, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to discharge it from his ear* Thence 
the stream followed the king to Pdtdia, washed the whes^ and 
liberated his ancestors the sons of S%ara. 

Qailgadwarili — A sacred spot near Himavan, frequented by 
the Eishis. ’ It is the ' place -where the Ganges descends to the 
plains, and celebrated as the scene of DakSha’s great sacriflce. It 
is now called Haridwar. 

Gara — One of the flve sons of Usirmra, a descendant of Ann. 

Garddhabas, Garddhtabhins — A race of kings in the west 
of India, but not yet satisfactorily identified, though many learned 
conjectures have been made respecting them. 

Garga-— An ancient sage, who having propitiated Sesha, 
acquired from him a knowledge of the principles of astronomical 
science, of the planets, and of the good and evil denoted by tho 
aspects of the heavens. He iS one of the oldest wiiters on 
Astronomy amongst the Hindus. According to Mr. Bentley his 
Sanhita dates o48 n. c. The initiatory rites of Krishna and Bama 
were performed by the sage Garga, who was sent to Gokula by 
Vasudeva for that purpose. In the Blidgavata Garga describes 
himself as the Puroliita or family priest of the Yddavas. Garga 
was also the name of one of the sons of Bhavanmanyu. 

Gargabhumi, Gargya—Two of the descendants of Atoka, 
according to the list in the Vdyu Purdna. 

Gargya—A disciple of Bashkali, and teacher of the Rig Veda ; 
also a Brahman, who, through arduous penance, living upon iron 
sand for twelve years, became the father of the hero Kalayavaua. 

Gargya — An etymologist and gi'ammarian of much celebrity In 
Sanscrit Literature. 

Gargyas-^The descendants of Gai’gya, who although Kshatriyas 
by birth became Brahmans. Professor Wilson says that all the 
authorities concur in this statement ; thus furnishing an additional 
instance of one caste proceeding from another. 
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Gaxmanas— Hindu or Buddhist priests mentioned bjr the 
geographer Strabo. They are represented as feeding on fruits, and 
wearing only a covering made of the bark of a tree. 

Garuda— The king of the feathered tribes and the remorseless 
enemy of the serpent race. He was the son of Kasyapa and 
VinatA. Garuda is always represented as the bird on which Vishnu 
is carried and described as something between a man and a bird. 
Garuda is the vehicle of Krishna, appearing whenever he is wanted^ 
and conveying his mMter with incredible speed to the most distant 
localities. When Krishna recovered the jewel mountain, he placed 
it, with the umbrella of Varuna, upon Garuda, and mounting him 
himself, he set off to the heaven of the gods to I'estore the ear-rings 
of Aditi. Garuda is represented as a large white-necked kite or 
eagle. On the walls of many Vaishnava temples he is represented 
by the figure of a young man seated, with the palms-of the hands 
closed, and fingers pointed upwards, denoting reverence. “He 
may be compared with the Simurgh of the Persians, the Anka of 
the Arabs, the Griflin of chivalry, the Phoenix of Egypt, and the 
bird that sits upon the ash Yggdrasil of the Edda.”— • 

Garuda Purana— -Professor Wilson doubts whether a genuine 
Garuda Purina exists. The one he examined contained no account 
of the birth of Garuda. Only a brief notice of the creation ; and 
the greater part being occupied with a description of Vratas, or 
religious observances, of holidays, of sacred places, &c. It 
contained also treatises on astrology, palmistry, precious stones, 
and medicine. 

Garutwanta— A name of Garuda. 

Gathin — The same as Gfidhi, q. v. 

Gati— (Movement.) An allegorical personage, one of the 

daughters of Devahdti, and wife of Pulaka. 

Gatra—One of the seven pure sages, a son of Vasishta. 
Gatravat— A son of Krishria by Lakshmani. 

Gauri-^Tho name of Pirvati as a girl before she became the 
bride oi Siva. Also the name of a wife cf Virajas, The wife of 


YuvaiiAswas was named Gauri, and having Inciirred the impreoation 
of her husband became' the Bahudu river. 

©aiitama Sakya Siiilia--See 

©aitaMa'— ‘The founder of the Nyija school of philosophy* 
Little is known of his persona! history. He was bom at Himalaya 
about the. same time as B£ma. He married Ahalyh the. daughter 
of Bramba^ and lived as a very austere ascetic, the Ea^miyana 
states, for thousands of years, in a holy hermitage adorned with 
fruits and flowers, daily performing religious austerities. 

One clay when the sage was absent from his dwelling, the mighty 
Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion for the wife 
of Gautama ; and he entered the hut in the disguise of the sage, 
and began to entreat Ahaija ; and she, knowing him to be king of 
heaven, in the wantonness of her heart yielded to his desires. As 
lie was leavnig the hermitage Gautama entered, and he was 
invincible even to the gods through the power of his aiistenties. 

I Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage beholding the 

prodigate celestial, addressed him' thus ; 0 depraved wretch, 
assuming my form you have perpetrated this great crime ! therefore 
from this moment you become a eunuch! The’ sage .them 
pronounced this curse upon his wife Alialya ; 0 sinful wretch, for 
thousands of years shall you remain in this, forest, abandoned’ by ail 
and invisible to all, until Rama the son of Dasaratba, shall enter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin and 
again approach me without fear. These words of the illustrious 
Gaotaiiia were all fullilled. Eamayaua 49, For ,aii account of 
Gao tania’s phiiosopliica! system, see Njaya. 

. Kumdrila, says :/Iii the same manner,, if it is said that Indra 
■was the seducer of Ahalyd, this does not imply that the God'Iudra.. 
commlUed such a crime, but Indra means the sun, and Ahaly4 
(from aliiiii and !i) the night; and- as the night is. seduced and 
ruined by th.e .sun -of the morning,-:, therefore is Indra called the 
' pramouF of Ahalyd/^jtfoo?' . 

■ The legend is thus versiied by Mr. Griffiths : - 
, This was ihe,,' grove---*most 'lovely then---- ■ 

Of Gautem, O thou best of men, 
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Like iieaTeE itselfj most lionoured by 
■Tlie Gods who dwell above the sky. 
Her^ with Ahalyi at his side 
His fervid task the ascetic plied. 

Years fled in thousaods. On a day 
It chanced the saint had gone away^ 
When Town-destroying Indra caraej 
And saw the beauty of the dame. 

The sage’s form the God enduedj 
And thus th#fair Ahalya wooed : 

^ Love^ sweet I should brook no dull delays 
But snatch the moments ivhen he may.’ 
She knew him in the saint’s 'disguise, 
Lord Indra of the Thousand eyes,- 
But touched by love’s unholy hre, 

She yielded to the God’s .desire 


^ Now, Lord of Gods 1’ she whispered, ^flee, 
From Gautam save thyself and me.* 

Trembling with doubt and wild with dread 
Lord Indra from the cottage fled ; 

But fleeing in the grove he met 
' The home -returning anchoret, 

Whose wrath the Gods and flends would shun, 
Such power his fervent rites had won. 

Fresh from the lustral flood he came, 

In splendour like the burningi flame, 

With fuel for Ms sacred rites, 

And grass, the best of eremites. 

The Lord of Gods - was sad of cheer 
To see the mighty saint so near, 

And when the holy hermit' spied ■ 

■ In hermit’s garb the Thousand-eyed, 

He knew the whole, his fury broke 
Forth on the sinner- as he spokc^ : 

® Bccause-my form thou hast assumed,' 

And wrought this folly, thou aii; doomed. 
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For tills my curse to thee shall clingj 
Heaceforfeh a sad and sexless' thing.* 

Ne empty 'threat that sentence' came, 

It chilled Ills sou! and marred his frame. 

His might and goddike vigour fled, 

And , every nerve was cold and dead, 

Then on Iiis wife his fury burst, 

And thus the guilty dame he cursed 
‘ For countless years, disloyal spouse, 

Devoted to severest vows, 

Thy bed the ashes, air thy food, 

Here slialt thou live -in solitude. 

This lonely grove thy home shall be, 

And not m eye thy form shall see, 

Wlien' Rama, Dasaratha’s, child, 

Shall seek these shades then drear and wild, 

His comifig shall remove thy -staiu, 

And make the siuoer pure again,**' 

Gai-taiaa-- A Prajapatl ; one of the seven Eishis of the seventh 

Manwantara. 

6avya”™"All that is derived from, the cow.'i milk and. all 
preparations, of or from milk ; these are proper to be offered as 
food to deceased ancestors. The sacrifice of a cow or calf formed 
pari of the ancient Sradcllia, It then became typical, or a bull was 
turned loose, ills tead of being 'slaughtered. 

6aya-“A sob of I-Iavirdhana by Bishani a princess of the. rac.e 
of Agni ; also the name of a prince the son ofHahta, descended 
from Bharafa' ; also of one ' of the sons of Sudy umna, after his 
tmnsformatioii from' Ik tO' a man, 

Gayatri-— A me.tre created from eastern mouth. of B.ramha., 
TheGayatri is , also the„hoIiest verse of the Vedas, not to be .uttered 
.to ears .profane ;,it Is, a short, prayer to .the sun," identified as. the 
■Supreme, and";occu'ts iu;,., the.,' l,0&^ hymn of the 4th section of the 
third Ashtaka of the Sanhita of the EIg Veda. 
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“ We meditate on that excellent light of the divine.sun ; may he 
illuminate our minds.” Such is the fear entertained of profaning 
this text, that copyists of the Vedas not anfrequently refrain from 
transcribing It, both in the Sanhita and Bhashya, Pious brahmans 
every morning at sunrise scatter water, purified by tlie mystical 
Omkara and consecrated- by the Gfiyafri j and by this water as by 
a thunderbolt the foul fiends are scattered, 

Gentoos-The name formerly applied by Europeans to the 
Hindus, especially to the Telugu people. 

Ghatasrinjayas— A people from the north-west, amongst the 
warriors of the Mahabhdrata. 

Ghatotkacha The son of Bhima by a Hikshasf, or female 
fiend, Hidimba, whose brother he slew. The scene of these trans- 
actions was on the east of the Ganges, and the Eikshasi may 
therefore mean a princess of some of the bordering tribes east of 
Hindustan, or between Bhote and Ava ; all of whom eating meat, 
and following other, impure practices- might well be considered 
Rakshasas or cannibals, by the Hindus. Heramba is in fact 
applied geographically to designate the western portion of Asam. 
Ghatotkacha was slain by Kama with the javelin he had received 
from India. See Eaxua..— Wilson’s Works, Vol. Jll,p. 297. 

Gkorata Terror. One of the properties assigned to percep- 
tible objects by the Sankya philosophy. ^ 

Gkosha— A son of Lambd, (an are of the heavens.) 

Gkosha— (Gbosha.) A female mentioned in the Rig Veda to 
whom the Asvins gave a husband when she was growing old in 
her father’s house, 0 . S. T., Vol. V.. o. 247 
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wlnif wistied to forsake tlieir mortal lo^ aad accompany liini to 
tie sky/' aad on tkeir refosaL 

** Ha heard the answer they retnrnei 
And mighty rage within him biim©d,> 

On each fair maid a blast he sent 
Each stately form He bowed and beat®® 

'fhej' were afteinvards married to Bramhadattaj ®ija of Kimpilff 
and by this means recovered their strength and beauty® 

Soon as the hand of each young maid 
In B ram hada tin's palm was laid, 

Deformity aiul cares away 

She shone in beauty bright and gB.jJ^—Gri£itks. 

Ghritaprislltlia — One of the ten sons of Prijavrata, according 
to the list in the Bhdgavata i which says that Frijavrats drove 
his chariot seven' times round the earth, and the ruts left by the 
wheels became the beds of the oceans, separating it into seven 
D wipas ; it is uncertain which of them was given to Ghiitaprishtba. 

Gliritsya-^A prince, one of the sons of ^ descendant 

of Puro, 

61irita»Sailiad8» — A son of Suhdtra, and father of Saunaka ■who 
irst establlBlied the distinctions -of the four V, 406® 

Giri— One of the sons of Swaphalka by his' wife Gandini® 

©irigadivaras — A race who li%’ed In caves ; probably between 
Cabui and Bamian, but their cavern habitations have not been 
satisfactorily identified. 

GiriwaJa-^A city In the mountainons part of Msgadhanear 
the wood of Dharmaranya. 

; Giriyraja--" The city of Raja Aswapati to which Bharata and 
Satruglina were sent. The Raja was the grandfather of the-young 
princes and they were sent to him that vthey might be out of the 
way wheB'it was resolved that/Bdma should' be appointed Yuvaiija^; 
at" Ayddhya.'" 
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Gita-aovinda-Sougs of Krishiia. It is also the title of 
a pastoral mythological dramatic poem in Sanscrit m praise of 
Krishna by Jayadeva. Badha is in it identified with Lahshmu— 

Sir Jones. 

Gobhana—A son of Vahni, and grandson of Turvasn, whose 
line failed and merged into that of Puru, in consequence of the 
malediction denounced on his son by Yaydti, for refusing to take 
his father’s infirmities on him, 

Gogbuatas— A people who formerly resided in Gumanta, part 
of the Konkan about Goa. 

— The river which still bears that name ; it is so 

called in all the Puiinas, 

Gohaianklia — A mountain mentioned in the l/ishTiii Purana^ 

but not identified. 

GokEraa — A famous and venerated region near the Malabar 
Coast ; celebrated as the scene of Baja Bliagiratlf s austerities^ 

“ The good Bhagirath^ royal sage^ 

Had no- fair son to cheer his^age. 

He, great in glory, pure in will, 

^ Longing for sons was childless still. 

Then on one wish, one thought intent, 

Planning the heavenly stream’s descent, 

Leaving his ministers the care 

And burden of his , state to bear^ ■ " , 

Dwelling- in far Gokarna he 
Engaged in long austerity .” ' 

' ' Gokllla-^The village in which the cowherd Nanda resided, 
when Krishna and Balarama were 'entrusted to liis care, to be 
brought up as his own children, in order to escape the vengeance 
of Kansa. It was at Gokula that the female fiend Piitana attempted 
the life of the child Krishna, by giving him her breast to suck^ ; 
the infant Krishna sucked H with such violence that he drained it 
of the life and she expired. 
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Golaka—A disciple of Sakalya, and teacher of the Big Veda, 

Goloka—TIie highest world of all, and the residence of Krishna ; 
represented as indestructible'while all else is subject to annibiktioE, 
Professor Wilson thinks this is an addition -to the original system 
of seven worlds, in which ■'we have probably some relation to the 
seven climates of ihe ancients, ■ the seven- stages or degrees of the 
earth of the Arabs, and the seven heavens of the Mahomedans, if 
not to the seven Amshaspends of the Parsis. Seven, suggested 
originally perhaps by the seven planets, seems to have been a 
favourite 'number with various nations of antiquity. Amongst the 
Hindus it was applied to a variety of sacred or mythological 
objects, which are enumerated in averse in the Hanumdns Mtaka, 
R4ma is described there as piercing seven palm4rees with an arrow, 
in which other groups of seven take fright, as the seven steeds of 
the sun, the seven .spheres, the seven Munis, the seven seas, the 
seven continents and the seven mothers of the gods. 

Gomanta — A mountain in the Western Ghauts ; the name is 
also applied to the country about Goa, the Konkan* The inhabit- 
ants arc sometimes termed Gomantas.” 

Gomati — A river in Ayddhya or Oude. 

Gomatipmtra— One of the Andhra kings, the son of SivaswAti, 
who reigned 21 years. 

Goads, or Khoads—One of the aboriginal or noa-aryan tribes 
of India who now inhabit part of Orissa. They have partially 
preserved what may be regarded as the primitive religion of 
Hindustan— a religion that lias been ^ designated devil worship, as 
they sacrifice, only to demons or maUgnant deities* 

Gopas— Herdsman ; the designation of the inhabitants of 
Gokula, - where Krishna spent his early days ; they afterwards 
eintgrated to "Vrindavana and were the associates of Ki ishna and 
Balarama, who joined heartily ' in whatever sports amused the sons 
of the herdsmen. ■ ■ 

Gopalarkakslia$— -Tribes of^castcru India. 

Goparashtra — The district of :COwiiordi,,.4ju\i, k.ol.. ^ 
tribes. Gova or Kuva is an ancient name of the soiithera Konkan. 
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®OpiS-*-"TIie wivfcg of tli0 Gopas or co^vlierds, Tlieir sporte' 
with ICrisIma are narmted in detail la tlie TiBlnio Piiriiiia^ as also 
111 tlie BlmgaFatSj &e, Tlie Oopis are said to lia?e wept bitterly 
wliea he left Gokala for Matliiira« 

©OSWala'^Oae of tlie Bwe disciples of Sikalja^ md teaclier of 
the Rig Veda. 

Gotama*— Ooo of the tweoiy-eiglit' Vydsas ; tlie arranger of 
the Vedas in the twentieih Dwapara. 

Gotras -“Families or tribes of brahmans. The names of the 
GiStras were liable to confusion^ particularly in later tiiiiesj, when 
their iioraber had .become very considerable. But the respect 
which ihe brahmans from the very earliest time paid to their 
ancestors, and the strictness with which they prohibited marriagee 
between memberH of the same family, lead us to suppose that the 
genealogical lists, even at the present day, fyriiisli in their general 
outlines, a correct account of the priestly families df India. All 
Brahmaiiic families w-ho keep the sacred Hres are supposed to 
descend from the seven iiisliis. These are 
VUvamiiraf Vasistlm^ Kmgapa, Airi^ Agastga. The Teal ancestors, 
however, are eight in number : — Jiimadagni^ Gmiiatiia^ and 
Bkaradvaja^ Viivdmiira^ Vdsishia, Kah/apa^ Airi^ Agasigm^ 
The eight Gdtras, which descend from these Rishfs, are again 
subdivided into fortj^ nine Gdtras, and these forty-olne branch off 
into a still larger number of families. The mimes gdtra, vaast, 
varga, paksha, and gana, are all used in the same sense, to express 
the larger as well as the smaller families, descended from the eight 
Rishis. 

A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged by law to 
know to which of the forty-nine Gdtras his own family belongs, 
and la consecrating his own fire he must invoke tlie ancestors who 
founded the G^tra to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine 
Gdtras claims one, or two, orthree, or five ancestors, and. the 
naiaes of these, ancestors constitute the' distiuclive ■ charaeler of 
each Gdtra, ■ Max Muller. A«'S. L., p. 80 .. 

G®Tar-*An ancient name of the Southern Konkan ; It may 
imply the iiatrict of cowherds, that is of Fomadic tribes. 
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0O¥ariihaEa— A mounteitt near ■ Matimra. ' Tlie ' Tishnn 
Puiiiia states iliat Kristina thus addressed' the Gopas : Cattle and 
moimtaiiis are our gods. Brahmans offer worship with prajer ; 
cultivators of the earth adore their landmarks, but we, who tend our 
herds In the forests, and mountains, should worship them and our 
kine. Let prajers and offerings then be addressed to the aiousitam 
Govardhana, and kill a, victim in . due form.*^ * 

accordingly the inhabitants of Yraja worshipped , the mountain, 
presenting to it curds and milk and food: and they fed thousands 
of brahmans who came to the ceremony, Indra, offended by the 
loss , of his offerings, caused a heavy .rain to deluge Gokiila. 
Krishna then to calm the troubled cowherds held up the mountain 
Govardliaiia as a large umbrella to shelter them and their cattle. 
For seven days and nights it rained incessantly at GoknLi, but the 
inlmbitants were protected by the elevation of the mountain. The 
threats of Indi*|- having been fruitless, Krishna restored the great 
moimtam to its original site. Professor Wilson says that it seems 
not unlikely that this legend has some reference to the caves or 
cavern temples in various parts of India, 4- remarkable represen- 
tation. of It occurs upon the sculptured rodvs of Mahabalipur. 

Goviada-“A name of Krishna, given to him by Indra after 
having preserved the cattle by raising the mountain Govardhana. ■ 
Govinda is lie who knows, finds, or tends caHle, As the Indra of 
the cows he was called Govinda. Pilgrims invoke Govinda when 
travelling to Tripati, &c. 


GovitM-^A division of the lunar mansions ; , in the Central or 
Jiradgava Avasthana. 

©raiaadeYatas — Tutelar deities which arc supposed to protect 
the. fields, villages and towns from evil spirits ; and to ward off all 
sorts of plagues, famine, pestilence, war, confiagration, and inunda- 
tion, and are, in short, regarded as.beingS' ivho can, avert 'much 
evil,: though they may not be able to bestow positive, blessings. 
It: is probable they are the gods worshipped by the Aborigines 
when the Aryans first' ' came to' India* In Southern India the 
Gi4iiiaddvataS' properly so "Called are Ajenar, with his two wives 
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Ruranic and Pudkalai ; Eiiamma, MariaEimaj Ankalammaj Blia- 
drakAli, PldarV Chamundi, and Durgl 

Grawailis — The seven attendants on the sun’s car ; the agents 
in the distribution of cold, heat, and rain at their respective 
season. They are also called Yakshas. 

Grammar — The Hindus and' the Greeks are the only two’ 
nations in the wdiole history of the world which have eoEceived 
independently, and without any suggestions from -others, the two 
sciences of Logic and Grammar.* Carefully collecting the facts 
brought to light by critical and pains-taking observation, they 
Imve elaborated a system of Grammar, of gigantic dimensions, far 
surpassing anything that has ever been effected, in this branch of 
study, in any country or age of the -world. Their greatest and 
most brilliant cbampion, in this science, is Pinini ; yet many other 
grammarians helped to rear the stupendous fabric which now 
excites the admiration of mankind. And while they emulated the 
genius of the Greeks in generalising upon the results of their 
observations, they far outshine them in the correctness and extent 
of their iuvesligatious.f See Pinini. 

Grantha — In the later literature of India, Graniha was used for 
a volume, and in granthaktdi, a library, we see clearly that it has 
that meaning. But in the early literature, does not mean 
imsiaka^ or book ; it means simply a composition as opposed to a 
traditional work. 

Gridhrika — A daughter of Kasyapa and his wife Tamra, the 
piireiit of vultures. 

6rihastha-"“A householder ; his duties are thus deiined in the 
Vishnu ■ Parana., , When the scriptural studies, appropriate to the 
student have been completed, and he has received dismissal from 
his Gum, lefelhe regenerate man enter into the order of the house- 
holder; and taking unto himself, with lawful ceremonies, house, 
wife, and weallli, discharge to the best of his ability the duties of 
his station ; satisfying the manes with funeral cakes; the gods 
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witli oblations j guests with hospitality | the sages ^ with holy 
study ; the progealtors of mankind with progeny 5 the spirits with 
the residue of oblations 5 and all the world with , words of truth. 
A householder secures heaven by the faithful discharge of these 
obligations. There are those %vho subsist upon alms, and lead m 
erratic life of self-denial, at the mdof the term /during which 
they have kept house. They wander over the world to seethe 
earth, and perform their ablutions, with rites . enjoined by the 
Vedas, at sacred shrines : houseless, and without food, and resting 
for the night at the dwelling at which- they arrive in the evening, 
The householder is to them a constant refuge and parent ; it is his 
duty to give them a welcome, and to address them with kindness ; 
and to provide them, wlienever they come to his house, with a bed, 
a seat, and food. A guest disappointed by a householder, who 
turns away from lus door, transfers to the latter all his own 
misdeeds, and bears away lus religious merit. In the house of a 
good man, contumely, arrogance, hypocrisy, repining, contradic- 
tion, and violence are annihilated : and the householder who fully 
performs this his chief duty of hospitality is released from every 
kind of bondage, and obtains the highest of stations after death.-’ 


©udaras —A class of mendicants,, deriving their name from a 
pan of metal, which they carry -about 'with them, Conlaining fire 
for burning scented woods at the house of those from whom they 
receive alms. They do not solicit alms directly, but repeat the 
word Alakh, invisible” expressive of the indescribable nature 
of the deity. 

©Illia — The Baja of the. Bhils .who welcomed Eama at 
Sringavera,. the border town between the kingdom of Xosala and 
the country of the Bhiis. After entertaining Rama with great 
liberality, the Rija provided a ■well-furnished boat in which lua 
distiDguishecl guest crossed the Ganges. He also* afforded great 
assistance to Bliarata .when proceeding to the hermitage of 
Bharadw^ja in search of B 4 ma. 


Guhas-— The kings of Kalinga and- Mahendfa i some parts of 

.Orissa and B.mr. 
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Gllliyas— Tlie ' name of n class of demigods wlio ■ atiead" oa i 

ICEV'era.tii'e god of wealth, and whose city, is Alahapnra* ' 

Tirtue, excellence, ■ A property of all created 
beingB ; three are particnlaiizecl,, the 

1. Satwa, principles of truth or existenca 

2. Raja,, passion or foulness. 

3. Tamas, darkness or ignorance. , 

Gupta— A imme said in the Vishnu Piiiina to be suited to 
■ Vaisyas and Sodras. ' . ^ 

' Guptas— A race of kings who reigned in Magadlia® They were 
Rdjas of the Vaisya caste. Of the existence and power of the 
Goptas we have recently had ample proofs from insciiptioiis and 
coins, as in the Chaiidragupta and Samudragupta of the Allahabad ■ 
column, etc., in all which the legends are written in a character 
prior to the use. of the modern 'Devaiiigiri and was current probably 
about the 5th century of our era. ' See Vhkmi Purina^ p, 480. 

Guru — A spiritual preceptor occupying da some measure the 
place of the confessor of the middle ages. He is regarded as a 
representati¥e and vehicle of divine powei*, and, therefore entitled 
to receive the most implicit .obedience' from Ms disciples. The 
OuFus are a class of priests careMIy to be distinguished from the , : ' 

Puroliita, who is a sorfc of domestic chaplain and be married. 

The Gurus generally live in celibacy, though some are married. 

Each- caste and sect has its particular Guru, who may be either a ^ 

.B.rahmaii- or , a Sdclra, and %vh0, exercises great authority .and , 
influence.. ■ He superintends, tliose' under liis ■ jurisdiction and , 
enforces the observance of the-rules and eustoms.of ihe.sect; ..He' ' 

..can expel .from caste, and' some 'Gurus can restore those w ' 

been expelled. All Gurus do not possess equal authority. There 
is a gradation amongst them and the inferior Gurus frequently 
derive their power from the superior, and are sometimes deposed 
by them and others appointed. / ,* 

When the people come into the presence of the Gnm^ they make 
the Sashtanga, «. e., prostration of the eight members, and this, 
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when followed by the Guru^s Asirvada, i. e., beaedictlooj is effectual 
for the ■ remissioa of all sins. '• The look even of a Guru has the 
same efficacjo The Prasada, the present which the Guru 
confers upon his disciples consists in things otherwise- of small 
value® Bwch as a .portion of cow^dung ashes, to beautify the 
forehead, flowers that , were previously offered up to Idols, the 
crumbs from, his meals, or the -water in which he "had washed Ms 
feet,' which is preserved and sometimes drunk by those who 
receive it. These and other things of like nature coming from 
their holy hands, possess the virtue of purifying body and soul 
from all uncieanuess. 

But if the benediction of the Guru and the other little tokens of 
his favour, which he bestows on his disciples, have so wonderful 
an Influence in attracting the respect and reverence of the populace, 
his curse is thought to be not less powerful, and Alls them with 
terror and awe. The Hindus ai’e persuaded that it never fails to 
take effect, whether justly or unjustly incurred. Their books are 
full of stoines which seem to have been invented for the express 
purpose of inspiring this belief ; and, to add greater force to it, the 
attendants of the Guru, who are interested in the success of the 
impostor’s game, do not fail to recount many marvellous stories 
respecting him, of which they pretend to have been eye-witnesses ; 
and to avoid any possibility of detection, they lay the scene of the 
miracles in some distant country, 

The Gurus, iu general, rank as the first md mo-St distinguished 
order of society. Those wdio are elevated to this' great ,dign 
receive, in most cases, marks of reverence or rather of adoration 
wMch are, hardly rendered to the gods themselves. But this is not 
surprising when it is understood that the power of controlling tlio 
gods is generally attributed to them, by wliich it is supposed they 
have the means of obtaining- whatsoever the deities can bestow. 

As a rule, the Gurus reside in a kind of monasteries or insulated 
hermitages, named Matas. The place of residence of the principal 
Gums is commonly called Simhasana, c., throne, and that of the 
inferior ones Pitha, e., seat. 

: The gi'eat Gurus never appear in 'public except' with;,' great \ 
pomp ; but it is when they proceed to a yisitation .of their distriot 
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that they are seen surrounded with their whole splendour* They 
cottiixioiily make the procession on the back ot eh elephantj or 
seated in a rich palaEC|uin, Some of them have a guard of liorse^ 
and are surrounded with troops both,, cavalry and infantryj .armed 
%vith pikes, and other weapons. Several bands of musicians 
precede them playing on all the instruments of the country. Flags 
in all the varieties of colour wave round them, adorned with the 
pictures of their gods. Some of their officers take the lead, singing 
odes in their praise, or admonishing the spectators to be prepared 
to pay the mighty Guru, as he comes up, the honor and reverence 
which are due to him. Incense and other perfumes are burnt in 
profusion ; new cloths are spread before him on the road. Boughs 
of trees, forming triumphal arches, are expanded in many places on 
the way through which he passes. Bands of young women, the 
dancing girls of the temples, relieve each other, and keep up with 
the procession, enlivening it with lewd songs and lascivious dances. 

During the visitation, their principal object is to amass money. 
Besides the tines which are levied from persons guilty of offences 
or any breaches of the ceremonies of the caste or sect, they often 
rigorously exact from their adherents a tribute to the utmost extent 
of their means. This is called Pada-kanika, i. e., feet offering. 
There is no affront or indignity which the Gurus are not disposed 
to inflict on any disciple, who fails, either from inability or 
unwillingness, to produce the sum at which he is rated, and in the 
last resort, they threaten to inflict the ctirse^. And such is the 
credulity of the Hindu, and such is the dread of the e,.vils lie 
supposes to spring from the malediction of a Guru, that this 
extreme denunciation seldom fails to exact the payment. 

' The dignity of Guru descends, among the married, from father 
to son ; but upon the death of one who has lived single, a successor 
is appointed by some one of the grand Gurus, who, , in the exercise" 
of this power, generally nominates one of his own dependants.”— 
Abbe Dubois^ 
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Haihayaj Haya— -Two princes of the Tadava race, the sons of ' 
Satajitj the family in which Krishna was born. 

IIaiIiayas-“Descendants of Yadu. They conquered Bahu, and 
liis country was overrun by them, in consequence of which he Hed 
into the forests with his %vives. The Haihayas were afterwards 
almost destroyed by Sagara, the posthumous son of B4hu. There 
were five great divisions of the Haihaya tribe ; but from their 
common ancestor Yadu they are usually termed Yadavas, These 
tribes only appear after the Christian era. They are thought to 
be of Scythian origin. The word hAya, a horse, is confirmatory 
evidence of this. 

Haitakas— -Causal ists ; either the followers of the Nyaya? or 
logical philosophy, or Bauddhas, those who take nothing upon 
authority, and admit notliing that cannot be proved ; or it is 
explained, those who by argument cast a doubt upon the efficacy 
of acts of devotion. 

Hala"-“A prince, the son of Arishtakarman, one of the thirty 
Andhrabhritya kings, whose united reigns amounted to four 
hundred and fifty-six years. 

HaESa-“A mountain in the north of Meru ; projecting from its 
base like a filament from, the root of the lotus. V. P. 

Hantunail. — 1* The son of the wind, or as be is sometimes 
represented, an incarnation of Vayu the god of the wind. He 
was the chief general of the monkey king Sugriva, who assisted 
Bamain his war with the giant Eivana. When Rama was in 
distress at the loss of his wife Sita, Hanuman was employed as 
a spy; and, after many researches discovered that Sita was 
kept a close prisoner in Laukat Four armies of monkeys and 
bears were dispatched, but only that to the south, under the 
command of Hanumdi), met with any success, and brought back 
tidiiigs of the lost Sita. The story of Hanuman ’s ad veil lures in 
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Lanka is one of the best sustained efforts of pure imagination to 
be found in the Ramayana. The exploits of the vast monkey 
hero, who could swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to tire size of a man’s thumb j are narrated in a Baron 
Munchausen style, sometimes ludicrous, sometimes almost sublime. 
The following incidents may be mentioned : 

When Hanuman arrived at the sea-shore, opposite Ceylon, 
several of his companions offered to leap across, but Hapumdn 
alone was equal to so great a leap. 

“ Then by Sampati’s counsel led 
Brave Hanuman who mocked at dread. 

Sprang at one wild tremendous leap, 

Two hundred leagues across the deep.” 

Having discovered Sita in a grove of asoka trees attached to 
Havana’s palace, he gave proofs of his supernatural strength, and 
was then conducted into the presence of the king, where he 
announced himself as the amtessador of his master, king Sugriva, 
who demanded the restoration of Sita on behalf of Rama. This so 
irritated Havana that ho ordeied Hanuman to be put to death, but 
Vibhishaua, Ravaija’s brother, reminded him that the life of an 
ambassador was always sacred. It was therefore decided that he 
should be punished by having his tail set on fire. Hanuman then 
escaped from his guards, jumped on the house-tops with his 
burning tail, and sot the whole city on fire. After having satisfied 
himself that Sit.a had not perished in Uie conflagration, and exhorted 
her to maintain her spirits and firmness, he bade her adieu, and 
sprang from a mountain which staggered under the shock and 
sank into the earth. He then darted through the air, rejoined his 
companions on the opposite coast, and recounted to them the 
narrative of his adventures. When the monkeys returned to 
Sugriva, Hama learnt the hiding-place of Sita. Hanuman described 
his interview with her, and to attest tjw truth of his story, gave 
Sita’s token to Rama, who praised tho'inonkey general, enquired 
about the fortifications of Lanka, and soon marched southwards, 
attended by Hanuman and the monkey army, to fight for Sita’s 
deliverance. 
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In til© course of the battle when Indrajit the bravest of the sons 
of RavaMj hadj by means of magical weapons, inflicted terrible 
wounds on all the^ leaders of Bima’s army, Hanumat flew to the 
Himalaya mountains for four medicinal herbs by which the dead 
and wounded might be restored ; but the divine plants suspected 
Ms object^ and rendered themselves invisible. Upon this the 
irritated monkey chief tore Up the mountain peak and carried it 
with all its contents into the camp of Bama and Lakshma^a ; who 
with all the dead and wounded generals were instantly restored 
by the exhalations issuing from the ^b^ling plants. 

When Lakshmana was dangerously wounded, the physician 
Sushe^a said that a celebrated medicinal plant (mahaushadi)^ 
growing on the northern mountain Gandha-midana, would cure 
Mm, Hanumin undertook to fetch it and accordingly* flew there. 
As lie passed over Ayodhya and Nandigramu he was observed by 
Bharata, who seeing a strange object in the sky prepared to shoot 
it ; but Hauumin descended, and arresting the arrow, gave 
Bharata* tidings of his brothers. On reaching the mountain 
Gandha-mddaua, he was attacked by a ternble R^kshasa named 
Kila-nemi, who had been sent by Bivana to kill Hanumdn. This 
demon first took the form of an anchorite, and persuaded Hanumin 
to diihk some water out of a lake where there was a monstrous 
crocodile. Hanum^n, however, killed both the crocodile and KAla* 
nemi, and afterwards destroyed 30,000 gandharvas who attacked 
him. He then looked about for the plant, and not .finding it, took 
up the whole mountain bodily in his arms, and deposited it, with 
its rocks, metals, forests, lions, elephants, and tigers, at the feet of 
Sushena, who knew well where to look for the plant, gathered it, 
and made Lakshmana breathe its healing exhalations. Hanumdn 
then restored the mountain to its place, killing with his feet md 
tail more E^kshasas who attacked him on his way while he errie d 
the mountain, and was unable to use his hands. 

When Eavana was at last killed Hanumdn was sent by R^ma 
with a message to Sita, and subsequently sent to announce his 
return to, Bharata.* 
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“ Hanuman, best of monkey klndj 
Was son of him "who breathes the windj 
Like thunderbolt in frame was he, 

And swift as Garud’s self could flee.’' 

Hanuman is now regarded as a demi-god, and his whole race as 
sacred ; and because of this monkeys are allowed to multlflj 
indeflnitely, and commit mischief of every kind, no one being 
^viiiiog to interfere with them. 

Hara — One of the eleven Eudras. Also a name of Siva, 
meaning the supremely powerful. 

Hari— A name of Vishnu, as to the origin of which notliing is 
known. 

Hari-hara-putra— Vishnu, ih son, because he is said to 
owe his origin to the union of ^iva and Vishnu in a female form, 
called Mohini. A name of Ayendr, the chief male deity among 
the Gramadevatas. See Ayendr. 

Harikesa — The name of one of the seven solar rays. 

Haris — A class of deities in successive Manwantaras. 

Harischandra — The son of Trisanku, king of Ayodha, a Hindu 
king of the Solar dynasty, a descendant of Ikshwaku, and a 
prominent person in the legendary history of ancient India. In 
the Aitarcya Brahmana he is described as a king without a son, 
though he had a hundred wives. In his house lived, Parvata and 
Narada. He ajsked Narada ‘ Tell me what do people gain by a son 
whom they all wish for V 

Being asked by one verse, JiTarada replied in ten verses : 

^ If a father sees the face of a son, born alive, he pays a debt in 
him, and goes to immortality. 

^ The pleasure which a father has in his son is greater than all 
the pleasures that arc from the earth, from the fire, and from the 
waters. 

^ Always have the lathers overcome the great darkness by a 
im; for a self is born from his self; it (the new-born sell; the 
Sw) iti like rt ship, full of focKl. to carry him over. 
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' Wliat is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What are the hairs ? 
What the heat ? Try to get a son, you Brahmans ; he is undoubt- 
edly the world. 

^ Food is life for men, clothing is protection, gold is beauty, 
cattle is strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity ; 
but the son is his light in the highest world, 

® As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes his mother, 
when he becomes her child. Having been renowned in her, he is 
born in the tenth month. 

^ A wife is a wife (jaya) because man is born (jayate) again in. 
her. She is a mother (ablmti) because she brings forth (abhilti) : 
a germ is hidden in her. 

^ The gods and the old ages brought great light unto her. The 
gods said to men : In her you will be born again.’^ 

^ There is no life for him who has no son, tliis the animals also 
know* 

® The path which those follow who have sons and no sorrows, 
is widely praised and happy. Beasts and birds know it, and they 
have young ones everywhere.’ 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : ‘ Go to Varuiia the king, 
and say : May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to 
you.’ The king assented, he went to Varuna the king, and said : 

' May a sou be born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 
Varuna said, ‘ Yes.’ A son was born to him, called Rohita. 
Then Varuna said to Harischandra : ‘A son is born to thee, 
sacrifice him to me.’ Harischandra said : ^ When an animal is 
more than ten days old, it can be sacrificed. May he be older than 
ten days and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. The boy was more than ten days old, and 
Varuna said : ‘ He is older now than ten days, sacrifice him to me.’ 
Harischandra said : ‘ When an animal’s teeth come, then it can be 
sacrificed. May his teeth liow come, and I shall sacrifice him to 
you.’;',; : ■ 

Varuna assented. His teeth came, and Varuna said : His teeth 
have come, sacrifice him to me ’ Hari§chandra said : ‘ When an 
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animaFs teeth fall out, then it can be 'sacrificed. May his teetli 
fall out, and I shall sacrifice him to youF 

Varuna assented ; his teeth fell out, and Varuua said : ® His 
teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to me.’ Harischandra replied s 
® When an animal’s teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. 
May his teeth come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Vanina assented ; His teeth came again, and Varuna said : ® His 
teeth have come again, sacrifice him to me.’ Hariychandra said ; 
‘ When a warrior (kshatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can 
be sacrificed. May he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. He was girt, and Varui^a said ; * He has 
been girt, let him be sacrificed to me.’ 

HariSchandra assented. He addressed his son and said : * Child, 
he gave you to me ; Death ! that I sacrifice you to him.’ The 
son said, * No !’ took his bow, and went to the forest, and lived 
there for a year. 

And Varuna seized Harischandra, and his belly swelled. This 
Kohita heard and went from the forest to the village (grama), 
ludra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said ; * For a 
man who does not travel about there is no happiness, thus we have 
heard, 0 Eohita ! A good man who stays at home is a bad man. 
Indra is the friend of him who travels. Travel.’ 

Eohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a second year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the village, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
and said : 

* A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, he himself 
grows and gathers the fruit. All his wrongs vanish, destroyed by 
his exertion on the road. Travel I’ 

Eohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a third year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
and said 

* The fortune of a mm who sits, sits also i it risea, ‘ when ii@ 


rises i it sleeps^ when lie sleeps 5 it moves well when he moves* 
Travel r 

Bohita though a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a fourth year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the town, ladra, In the form of a man, went round him, 
and said s 

^ A man who sleeps is like thfi; Kali age 5 a man who awakes is 
like the Dvlpara age ; a man who rises is like the TrSta age j a 
man who travels is like the Krita age- Travel V 

Bohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a fifth year in the forest. When he went from the forest 
to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

* A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. Look at 
the happiness of the sun, who travelling never tires. Travel 

Bohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a sixth year. He met in the forest a starving Bishi, 
Ajigartdf the son of Sztgavasa. He had three sons, Sunahpncehai 
SunaMephaf md Sumlangula, Bohita said to him t * Rishi, I 
give you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one of these thy 
sons.^ The father embraced the eldest son, and said : ‘ Not him.’ 
* Nor h]m,’ said the mother, embracing the youngest. And the 
paints bargained to give Sunah^epha, the middle son. Bohita 
gave a hundred, took him, and went from the forest to the village. 
Aijtd he came to his father, and said : ‘ Father, Death 1 I ransom 
mpelf by him.* The father went to Varuna, and said : * I shall 
saferifice this man to you.* Varuna said, ‘ Yes, for a Brahman is 
better than a Kshatriya.* And he told him to perform a Rajasflya 
sacrifice^ HarlSchandra took him to be the victim for the day, 
wheii^the Soma is spent to the gods. 

Vihamiim was his Hotri priest, Jamadagni his Adhvaryu 
priest, Vasishtha, the Brahman, Agasyn, the Adyltri priest. 
When SunahSepha had been prepared, they found nobody to bind 
him to the sacrificial post. And Ajigarts, the son of Sfiyavasa 
said : * Give me another hundred, and I shall bind him.* They 
gave him another hundred, and he bound him, When he had 
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been prepared and bound, when the Apri hymns had been snug, 
and he had been led round the Hre, they found nobody to kill him. 
And Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa said ; Give me another 
hundred, and I shall kill him/ They gave him another huiidrecl, 
and he came whetting his sword. Then Sunahseplia thought, 

They will really kill me, as if I was not a man. Death ! I shall 
pray to the gods/ He went with a hymn to Prajdpaii (Lord of 
the world), the first of gods, Prfyapatl said to him : * Agiii (lire) 
Is the nearest of gods, go to him. He went with a hymn to 
Agni, and Agni said to him : ^ Saviiri (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.’ . 'He %vent with a hymn to Savitrl, and 
Savitri said to him : ‘ Thou art bound for Varuna the king,’ and 
Vanina said to him : ‘ Agni is the mouth of the gods, the kindest 
god, praise him, and we shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised 
Agni, and Agni said to him : Praise the Visve DevS-h, and we 
shall set thee free/ Thus he praised the Visve Devah, and they 
said to him : ‘ Indra is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and we shall set thee free.* 
Thus he praised Indra, and Indra -was pleased, and gave him in 
his mind a golden car, which Sunahsepha acknowledged by 
another verse. Indra said to him ; ‘ Praise the Asvinauy and we 
shall set thee free/ Thus he praised the Asvinau, and they said to 
him : ‘ Praise Uskas (dawn), and we shall set thee free/ Thus 
he praised Ushas with three verses. While each verse was 
delivered, his fetters were loosed, and Hariscliandra’s belly grew 
smaller, and when the last verse was said, his fetters were loosed, 
and Harischaudra well again/’ A. S. L., p. 408-414. 

HariSchandra is represented in all the legends as a king of great 
uprightness. The following story illustrates this. Once when all 
the gods and Rishis were assembled in Be vendra’s audience 
chamber, the latter asked Vasishtha, whether he knew of any one 
among men on earth who did never lust after another’s wife, nor 
speak a He ; to which the Rishi replied : “ Yes, there is a disciple 
of mine, king Harischandra, he never spoke a lie.” On hearing 
this Yisvamitra called out : “Harischandra is a deceiver and liar/’ 
Then said Vasishtha : “ If Hariichandra is found to speak the least 
untruth, I will cease to be a Rishi and to come into this assembly.” 
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«WeU;’ answered Visvimitra, “if I find him altogether truthful, 

I wiU give him all the merit of my penance ; but I am afraid, you 
will at once tell him that I am about to try him. Upon this 
Vasishthatook an oath, that he would not f ^ 

tai the matter was settled ; and VisvAmitra went to Hanschandia 
and tempted him in different ways, more especially through women, 
to speak an untruth ; but the king did not swerve from the tru*. 
At last the Rishi asked him far a large sum of money, and having 
received it, he returned it to him with the i-equest to toke care of 
it till he would require it. After a very long time Visvamitm 
came and desired all the money, together with compound mterest, 
which amounted to a sum exceeding the value of his kingdom ; 
but HariSchandra, in order to pay the sum, sold all he had, 
and also himself together with his wife and son. ^ 

he was separated from his wife Satyavati, and 
corpses. Then, behold, one day, there comes a woman to have hei 
dead child burnt, and he recognizes her as his wife by her Tali 
(the marriage-badge) ; which he requires of her as his ^ps/or 
burning the child, and which she will not give away. While they 

yet talk, there come messengers to seize the woman, because she 
was suspected of having kidnapped a royal prince who happened 
to be very similar to her child. Being found guilty, ^slie is 
condemned to death, and HariSchandra is ordered to behead her ; 
and he is ready to obey : but, behold, suddenly the sword is turned 
Into flowers, the child becomes alive, and the royal couple are 
restored to their former glory. 

In consequence he was elevated with his subjects to heaven, 
from whence, having been insidiously led by Narada to boast of his 
merits, he was again precipitated. His repentance of his pride, 
however, arrested his downwards descent, and he and his tram 
paused in mid-air. The city of Harischandin is popularly believed 
to bp at times still visible in the skies. The indignation, of 
Vasishtha at Viiwamitra’s insatiablcness produced a quarrel, in 
which their mutual imprecations changed them to two birds, the 
ln-ali, a sort of Turdus, and the Baka, or Crane.^ In these foms 
they fou"ht for a considerable term, until Brahma interposed, and 
rcconcikd them. The BhAgavata alludes to this story, in Us notice 
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of HariSchandra i hut tiie Y&jn refers llie conflict to tlie reign of 
a different prince; According to the Siva Piir^na^ Harlicliaiidra 
was an especial worshipper of that deity ; and his wife Satyavati 
was a form of Jayd, one of J)urga’s handmaids. 

HaiisraTa'— A river mentioned in the Vishnii Pnrana but not 
identifled, 

Haiita — A prince the son of Ynvandswa from whom the 
Angirasa Haritas were descended ; also a grandson of HaiiSehandra ; 
©ne of the flve sons of Paravrit, and king of Videha. 

Haritas— The descendants of Harita, the son of Ynvanaswa. 
They were brahmans with the properties of Kshatriyas, 

Haritas— A class of gods in the twelfth Maiiwantara 5 on© of 
the tribes of Aborigines, who occupy the hills and jungles. 

Haritaswa— A son of Sudyumna after his transformation from 
lia into a man. -• 

Hari ¥aiisa— The last portion of the Mahabharata, and 
believed to be a comparatively reoent addition to that work. It is 
chiefly occupied with the adventures of Krishna, but, as introductory 
to his era it records particulars of the creation of thewroiid, and of 
the patriarchal and regal dynasties ; done, says Professor Wilson, 
with much carelessness and inaccuracy of compilation. 

Hari-varsha — A country to the north of Hemakuta and south 
of Kishddha. Also, the name of the nine sons of Agnidthra, 
king of Nishadha. 

Harsha— (Joy). A son of Kama (Love) by his wife Nandi 
(delight). 

Harsha Deva — A king of Kashmir who reigned between a. j>. 
1113 and 1125, and the reputed author of the play called 
‘'Eatnavali, or the necklace,” translated by Wilson, in the 
Hindu Theatre. 

Ha3?sliavai*ddliaEa — A prince, the .son of Yajaakrit, one of ■ 
the descendants of Kehattravriddha. 
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H^ryaksla-— One of the hve sons of Pritliu, according to the 
Bhigavata enomeration# 

■ HaryaBga — A prince, the son of Champa one , • of the 
descendants of Ann. Champa was the founder of Champapuri, a 
citj of which traces still remain in the vicinity of Bhdgulpnr. 

H8»ry8»SWa-— The son and successor of Dridhaswa. Dridhaswa 
was one of the three sons of Kuvalayaswa who survived the 
coniict with the Asura Dhundu, all the others, to the extent of 
twenty thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven, having perished. 

Hartjasioa was also the name of a son of Prishadaswa | of 
a son of Drishtaketu ; and of a son of Chakshu. 

.Haryaswas-“ln the Vishnu Fiinina it is stated'that Dakslia, 
being commanded by Bramha, created living creatures. The 
creation and disappearance of the Haryaswas is thus described. 
“ In the first place he willed into existence the defties, the Risliis, 
the qninsters of heaven, the Titans, and the snake-gods. Finding 
that his wili-born progeny did not multiply themselves, be 
determined, in order to secure their increase, to establish sexual 
intercourse as the means of multiplication. For this purpose ho 
espoused Asikni, the daughter of the patriarch Virana, a damsel 
addicted to devout practices, the eminent supportress of the world. 
By her the great father of mankind begot five thousand niighty 
sons, through whom he expected the world should be peopled, 
Narada, the divine Rishi, observing them desirous to multiply 
posterity, approached them, and addressed them in a friendly tone ; 
^ Illustrious Haryaswas, it is evident that your intention is to 
beget posterity ; but first consider this : w’’hy should you, who, like 
fools, know not the middle, the height, and depth of the world, 
propagate ofiTspriog ? When your intellect is no more obstructed by 
interval, height, or depth, then how, fools, shall ye not all behold 
the term of the universe ?’ Having heard the words of N^ratla, 
the sons of Dakslia dispersed themselves through the regions, and 
to the present day have not returned ; as rivers that lose themselves 
in the ocean come back iio more/’ 

Haryatma— Galled also Uttama, the Vyasa of the twenty-first 
Bwapara.'’ 
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Hasla—A iiinar mansion in Govithi, in tlic Centra! Avaslitliaiia. 

Hastin — The son of Suliotni and founder of the city of 
llastinapiini. 

Hastma^pura-— Is the name of the ancient capita! of the KoroSs 
IVeqiiently mentioned in the Mahabharata. The Vishnu Purana 
relates that it was foinuled !»y Hastio, washed away by the Changes — 
imder the reign of Nichakraj who, in consequence of this event, 
lia<l to remove the seat of his, government to Kansambi — and 
at a later period it was niulermined by Balai’ania. It was situated 
on the Gatiges, and is placed by Lassen, in his map to the ludiscke 
Alicrthuns Kirnch\ about 78® long, and 28“ 50 lat. 

Hastisima — A river mentioned in the Vishnu Purana list, but 
not identified. 

Havirbha — (Oblation-bom). The wife of the Eishi Pulastya, 
a!ul mother of Agastya. 

Havirdhana — 'i'he son of Amtarddhana by his wife Sikhanclini, 


Havishmantas—A class of Pitrls, of the corporeal order, 
living in the solar sphere, sons of Angiras, and Pitris of Kshatriyas. 
See Pitris. 

Havya — According to the Vayu Parana, one of the five sons of 
Atri after his penance. 

Havyavahana — The fire of the gods, the son of SucliL 

Hayasiras— The daughter of Vrishaparvan, the renowned 
Danava, and wife of Kratu. 

Hema — The son of Ushadratha, a descendant of Yajati. Also 
the name of a river in the Vishnu Parana. 

Hemachandra—L king of Vaisali, a place celebrated 
amongst the Bucldhisis as the chief seat of the labours of Sakhya 
and his first disciples— now Allahabad; 2, A zealous and able 
propagator of the Jain doctrines in the twelfth century. He was 
well versed in the peculiarity of the system which he taught, and 
may be regarded as a safe guide. He 'was the author of a useful 
vocabulary termed the Ahhidana Chwtamajii, and of a life of 
Maha Vh'a. Wilson. 
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boumlai’y mountains of the earth, lying 

to the south of Meru. 

Hermit— See Vanaprastha. 

Heti— A. Rakshas, that always resides in tlic sun’s cw- during 
the mouth of Madha or Cliaitra, as one of its seven guardians. 

Hidimba— A hideous Asura and cannibal, with yellow eyes 
and a horrible aspect, but possessed of great strength. He lived 
in the jungle south of Vtonavaia, and attacked the Paudavas on 
their march, but was killed by Bhima after a severe coulest. 

Hidimbi The sister of the above who is described as beautiful, 

and was afterwards married to Bhima. 

Himavat— The king of mountains. Part of the snowy range. 
The well-known range of mountains now called the Himalaya, 
formiu- the northern barrier of the Indian peniusula, containing 
the highest elevations in the world. The Imus or Emodus of 
classical writers. In Mythology Himavat is husb.and of the 
Air-nymph Menaka ; father of the river Gunp and of Durga or 
Uma, in her descent as Parvati to captivate Siva, and seduce him 
from the austerities which he practiced in those mouutams. In 
this personiacatiou the name belongs to the Purauic ; as a 
iiioimtaiii only, to the Epic 

On account of the majestic height of this mountain range, and 
the apparent impossibility of reaching its summit, tlie imagination 
of the ancient Hindus invested it with the most mysterious 
properties, and connected it'with the history of some of their 
deities. In the Puraims, Himavat is placed to the south of 
the fabulous mouutaiu Meru, which stands in the centre of 
the world, and described as tlie king or the mouulaiii.s, who was 
inaugurated as such when Prithu was installed in the government 
of tL earth. As the abode of Siva, he is the goal of penitent 
pilgrims, %vlio repair to his siiimnit in order to win the favours of 
this teiTilie god. His wife wa.s Mena, whom the Pitris or 
demigods Vairajas, cugcndcred by the mere power of their thought. 

Hindi— One of the tongues of India ; it abounds in Sanskrit 
words, and has many dialects. Siwaking generally the tongues 
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spoken in the whole of upper ludia, including the Punjab, from the 
Ilimilajaii to ihe Vindhjan range,' may be said to be. Hindi. Also 
the languages of Kamaou and Garhwal, all along the Sub-Himalayan 
range as far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect of the 
Gorkhas ; the Brij-Bhasha (or Baka as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges,) the Panjabi, Multani, -Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari and 
it is said Konkani, The Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly 
polished as to be classed as a distinct tongue. 

Hindus — The great bulk of the people known by this appella- 
tion are the descendants of Scythian and Aryan immigrants, who 
ill bye-gone days, as conquerors, in search of a milder clime, 
left the cold regions of the north, some off-shoots moving westward 
and others to the south. Eemnants of Scythian languages are 
found in Beluchistan, and the seat of the great Sanskrit speaking 
people was long in Kashmir, proving that one great highway to 
the south, had been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Panjab. But between the valley of the Indus, 
and that of the Brahmaputra, there are twenty or thirty other 
passes in the Himalayas, through which the northern races could 
stream to the genial south. Amongst the first of these immigrants 
seemingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the Turanian or 
Tartar family of mankind, a body of whom seem to have followed 
the course of the Indus and spread themselves over the peninsula. 
As to the date of their advent, however, history is silent ; but 
there seems no doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time that it was invaded, 
and to a considerable extent conquered, by the Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Aryan family. In the north, the subjugation or 
ousting of the Tarailians from all rank and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the language of the country, 
and the Kashmiri, the Panjabi, the Sindi; the Guzeratlii, the 
Hindustani and the Bengali, all of them with a large admixture 
of Sanskrit, are sister tongues known as forms of Hindi. Soutli 
of the Nerbudda, however, it. is otherwise. Throughout the 
peninsula, the languages differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, and 
only admit Sanskrit words, in the same way that the Anglo-Saxon 
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admitted terms of law and civilization from tlie Norman Frencli. 
At the present day, the south of India more largely represents 
the Tartar, aod the north, the Aryan race. But the fair, yellow 
colored Aryans are to be met with south even to Cape Comorin, 
and though mixing with the various Tamil nations, races and 
tribes, for at least two thousand years, in physical form, com- 
plexion, intellect and manners, the Brahmauical and other Aryan 
families are as distinct as when their forefathers first came 
conquering from the north. The great Aryan migration, however, 
which seems to have received its first cheek south of the Aravali, 
took place between the fourteenth and eighth centuries before our 
era. Major Cunningham in his learned work on the Bhilsa topes 
(p. 15) uses the term Aryan in allusion to the race of Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zendavesta, who starting 
fromEricene Vijo, gradually spread to the south-east, over Aiya- 
vartha or Arya-desa, the northern plains of India, and to die 
south-west, over Iran or Persia : he adds that the Mcdas are called 
Apltol by Herodotus. The original meaning of the word is also 
said to have been equivalent to Upper Noble, It has also, 
however, been suggested that as the Aryans were originally and 
essentially an agricultural and therefoi’e a peasant race, they may 
have derived their name from their plough. The Aryans seem to 
have brought with them a servile race, or to have had amongst 
them a social distinction between the noble and the common 
people which has ever continued. As they conquered southwards, 
amongst the Tartar races whom they found in the country, they 
reduced them everywhere to a state of slavery. They named 
them in fieree contempt Dasa or slave, and these formed the true 
servile i*ace of Manu and other writers. Where the races who 
had preceded them retained their independence, these proud 
immigrants styled them Mlilechhas, a term which even, to the 
present day, is intended to comprise every thing that is hateful or 
vile. In Vedic times, along the western coast of Hindustan dwelt 
other races, different alike from the Scythic tribes and from the 
Aryans of the Vedas — earlier .colonizers or emigrants, most 
probably from Assyria and the west,- — who had a civilization of 
their own. Mr. Wheeler divides the history of the Hindus into 
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four great epochs correspoiuliug with the four great cliaoges in 
their religious belief : — 

I —The Vedic age, Avhich was characterised by the worship of 
the elementary deities, such as Agui and Iiidra, and appears to 
have prevailed in the Punjab prior to the disappearance of the 
Saraswati river in the sand. 

2 — The Brahmanic age, which W'as characterised by the worship 
©f Bmhma, and appears to have prevailed between the disappear- 
ance of the Saraswati in the sand, and the iltivent of Sakya Muni 
about B. c. 600. 

3 — The Buddhist age, which was characterised by the pursuit 
of Nirvana, and appears to have prevailed from about B. c. 600 to 
A. I). 800 or 1000. 

4— The Eralimanical revival, which was cliaracterised by the 
worship of incarnations of deities, and appears to have prevailed 
from about a. d. 800 to the present time.’' 

Professor Wilson wwites ‘‘ The circumstances that are told of 
the first princes have evident relation to the colonization of India, 
and the gradual extension of the authority of new races over an 
uninhabited or uncivilized region. It is commonly admitted, that 
the Brahmanical religion and civilization were brought into India 
from witlioiii. Certainly, there are tribes on the borders, anti in 
the heart of the country, who are still not Hiudas ; and passages 
in the Eamayana, and Maluibharata, and Maou, and the uniform 
traditions of the people themselves, ppint to a period when 
Bengal, Orissa, and the whole of the Dakhiii were inbabited by 
degraded or outcastc, that is, by barbarous tribes. The traditions 
of the Puranas confirm these views : but they lend no assistance 
to the determination of the question wdience the Hindus came ; 
whether from a cenirul Asiatic nation, as Sir William Jones 
supposed, or from the Caucafoian mountains, the plains of Babylonia, 
or the borders of the Caspian, as conjectured by Klaproth, Vans 
Kennedy, and SchlcgcL The aliinitics of the Sanskrit language 
prove a common origin of the now widely scattered nations 
amongst whose ilialects they arc traceable, and render it unques- 
tionable that they must all have spread abroad iVoin some centrical 



spot io that part of the globe first iiiliabitctl by mankiod, accortliiig 
to the inspired recortl "Whether any indication of such an event 
be discoverable in the Vedas^ remains to be determined ; but It 
would have been obviously incompatible with the Paurahik system 
to have referred the origin of Indian princes and prineipalities to 
other than native sources. We need not tlierefore, expect, from 
them, any information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindus. 

We have, then, wholly insufficient means for arriving at any 
information concerning the ante-Indian period of Hindu history, 
beyond the general conclusion derivable from the actual presence 
of barbarous and apparently, aboriginal tribes — from tlie admitted 
progressive extension of Hinduism into parts of India wlicre it did 
not prevail wdien the code of ]Manu was compiled — from the 
general use of dialects in India, more or less copious, wdiich are 
different from Sanskrit— and from the affinities of that language 
■with forms of speech current in the western world — that a people 
who spoke Sanskrit, and followed the religion of the Yedas, came 
into India, in some very distant age, from lands west of the Indus. 
Whether the date and circumstances of their immigration will 
ever be ascertained, is extremely doubtful : but it is not difficult 
to form a plausible outline of tlicir early site and progressive 
colonization . 

The earliest seat of the Hindus, within the confines of Ilindus- 
tlian, was, undoubtedh^ the eastern confines of the Panjab. The 
boly laud of ]Mami and the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati 
and Saraswati rivers. — tlie Caggar and Sursooty of our barbarous 
maps. Various adventures ol' tlie first princes and most famous 
sages occur in tliis vicinily ; and tlie Asranias or religious 
domiciles of several of the latter are placed on the banks of the 
Saraswati. According to some authorities it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas ; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion, the Vedas had fallen into disuse 
and been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them 
by Saras wata, the son of Saraswati. One of the most distinguished 
of the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Saras wata ; and the 
same word is employed by Mr. Colcbrooke, to denote that modifi- 
cation of Sanskrit which is fermetl generally Prakrit, and which 
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in this case, lie supposes to'have been tlie language of the Saras wata 
nation, ‘ which occupied the banks of the river Saraswati/ The 
j ' r ■ ■ river itself receives its appellation from Saraswati, the goddess of 

1 learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 

1 i ; assumed shape and authority. These indications render it certain, 

that, whatever seeds were imported from without, it was In the 
country adjacent to the Saras wati i’ivpr that they were first 
planted, and cultivated and reared, in Hindusthan. 

The tract of land thus assigned for the?, first establishment’of 
Hinduism in India, is of very circumscribed extent and could not 
have been the site of any numerous tribe or nation. The traditions 
that evidence the early settlement of the Hindus in this quarter, 
ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, than 
j‘ , ; of a secular character, and combine, with the very narrow bounds 

of the holy land ; to render it possible, that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
j community ; that they were a colony of priests, not in the 

; restricted 'sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it 

I still applies in India, to an Agrahara, a village or hamlet of 

Brahmans, who although manned, and having families, and 
engaging in tillage, in domestic duties and in the conduct of secular 
; interests affecting the community, are, still, supposed to dev^ote 

, their pi:inoil>ar41tention to sacred study and religious offices. A 

; society of this description with its artificers and servants, and, 

^ perhaps, with a body of martial followers,' might have found a 

home in the Brahmavarta of Mauu, the land which, thence, was 
entitled * the holy,’ or, moi’e literally, * the Brahman region,’ and 
may have communicated to the rude, uncivilized, unlettered, 
aborigines the rudiments of social organization, literature, and 
. . religion ; partly in all probability, brought along with them, and 

partly devised and fashioned, by degrees, for the growing necessities 
; ! I ; of new conditions of society. Those with whom this civilization 

‘ commenced would have had ample inducements to prosecute their 

successful work ; and in the course of time, the improvement 
which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was extended 
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' 'HiraillEaya— A ponataluous couatry lymg between the Sey<5ta 
'mi SrinjI ranges ; ,to the north of mount Me/u. , . , 

HiraEirat—The king of Sweta, installed by his fstheri ^he pioiis: 
king Aguidhra, before he retired to a life of penance at Salagr^ma. ; 

Hiranyagarblia— A name of Brahm^l, ^ he who was born from 
the golden egg.’ ' ■ 

In the Rig ¥eda Hirauyagarbha is celebrated with all the 
attributes of supremacy. In the i2 l st hymn of the tenth book this 
god is said to have &en iu the beginning, the one lord of all 
beings, who upholds heaven and earth, who gives life -and breath, 
whose command even the gods obey, who is the god over all gods, 
and the one animating principle of their being. O. S, T., VoL 
Kj?r 355. 

Hiraaya»hasta— The sou given by the Asvins to tlie •wise 
Vadhrimati, in answer to her prayers. O, S. T. v., p. 247. 

Hirauyakasipu— ‘A sdu -of Kasyapa and Diti; who became 
king of the Daityas, and usurped the authority of Indra, and 
exercised of himself the functions of the sun, of the air, of the 
waters, of fire, and of the moon. Having conquered the three 
%vorlds he was iufiatcd with pride, and enjoyed whatever he 
desired, He obtained the sovereignty of all the immortals for a 
hundred million years.” (0. S. T., iv, 159.) Prahjdda, his son, 
remained devoted to Yishnu, and when ordered, by Ms father to 
be put to death, Vishnu appeared as his deliverer. Hiranyakasipu 
was reconciled to his son, but was notwithstanding put to death 
by Vishnu as Narasimha (the man-lion) and FrahlAiW became the 
sovereign of the Daityas. 

Hiranyaksha — Tlie brother of the above, termed the invin- 
cible.” Ho was destroyed by Vishnu in his boar incarnation. In the 
Padma Parana it is said that this occurred in the first, or Matsja 
avatara : that Vishnu in the form of a fish entered the ocean aiul 
destroyed Hiranyaksha, — Wilson^s fforks^ Voh J/Z, p. 58. 

HiraHyaBabha — One of the descendants of Rama, a pupil of 
Jaimini, and teacher of the Sama Veda. He had a large number 
of 'disciples who were termed the northern and eastern ehaunters 
of the Tinian, -and ftninders of schools. ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Hiranyaretas—Oue of the ten- sons of Prlyavrate^ according to 
the enumeration in the Bhagavata. 

Hiranyaroman— A Ldkapala, regent of the Norths son of 
Paijanya and Marichi. 

Hlada— One of the four mighty sons of Hira^yakasipu. 

Hladini— The Gladdener j the name of one of the seven rivers 
mentioned in the Ram^yana, in connection, with the descent of 
Ganga. Only ; two, the Ganges and Indus, are known to 
geographers. 

Homa^ — A sort of burnt oifering which can be made by 
Brahmans only. It is only made on special occasions, such as the 
celebration of a festival, the investiture of a young brahman with 
the sacred thread, marriages, and funerals. The method of making 
it is as follows ; During the utterance of Mantras, five species of 
consecrated wood, together with the Dharba grass, rice and butter, 
are kindled and burnt ; and the fire is then kept burning as long as 
the festival or ceremony lasts. Great efficacy is ascribed to this rite. 

Hotri — The priest who recites the hymns at the performance of 
sacrificial rites. 

Hraswarman—Oue of the kings of Mithila, the son of 
Suvarnarman ; sometimes called Hrasvaroma. 

Hn-. Modesty^ An allegorical personage represented as one of 
the daughters (i Daksha, and wife of Dharma. 

Hridika—A Yadava prince, the son of Swayambhoja, and 
father of Sara, in whose family Vishnu took a human form. 

HrisMkesa— A name of Vishnu, meaning lord of the senses.’ 

Huiuas — The white Huns, or Indo-scythians, who were estab- 
lished in the Punjab and along the Indus, at the commencement oi 
our era, as we know from Arrian, Strabo, and Ptolemy, conliraieil 
by recent discoveries of their coins 

Hwrtasana-— The god of fiame. 

.. 
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Ida— One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 

Kasyapa. 

Mhniajiliwa—Oiie of the tea sobs of ‘FriyaYrata accordiag to 
the Bhagavata* 

Mvatsara— The name of the third cycle or Yuga, of which 
five are enumerated, each cycle comprehending sixty-one solar 
months or 1,830 days, 

also Itikas— A people of the South of India. 

Ikshmla IkshiHBati — The name of a river mentioned in the 
Bam^yana and Vishnu Purana, but not identified. 

JOkAwaku-^Oue of the ten sons of the lawgiver J^anu 
Vaivaswats, considered to be the first prince of the Solar dynasty ; 
ho reigned at Ay<5dha the capital of Kosal% in thb second or Treta 
yoga. He had one hundred sons, and is said to have been born 
from the nostril of Maun when he happened to sneez% V. P. 

“ Ikshwtlku was the son of Mann*, the first king of Kosala, and 
founder of the solar dynasty or family of the Children: of the Sun, 
the god of that luminary being the father of IMann. 

The following extract from the Eimayana gives the line of kings 
from Ikswaku to Bharata. 

From viewless nature Brahma rose, ^ 

No change, no end, no waste, he knows. 

A son had he, Mariciii styled, 

And Ivasyap was Mariclii’s child. 

From him Vivaswat sprang ; from him 
Mann wiiose fame shall ne’er be dim. 

Manu, who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvaku good and brave. 

First of AyodhyiVs kings was he. 

Pride of her famous dynas 
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From liim the glorious Kukshi spraug^ 

Whose fame through all the regions rapg^ 

Rival of Kukslii’s' ancient famej 
His heir,, the great Yikukshi came. 

His son was Vanaj lord of 'mighty 
His Anaranys, strong to iight. 

His son was Prithu,' glorious name, . 

From him the good Trisanku came. 

He left a son. renowned afar, 

Known by the name of Dhundum^r. 

His son who drove the mighty car. 

Was Yuvanaswa feaPd in war. ' 

He passed away. Him followed than • 

His son Mindhist^, king of men, 

His son was blest on high emprise 
Susandhi fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to.wit, 

Dhruvasandhi and Prasenajit 
Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son, 

And glorious fame that monarch --^Griffiths, 

Ha— Before the birth of the sons mentioned above, the Mann, 
feeing desirous of sons, offered, a sacrifice for that purpose to Mitra 
and Varnna | but the rite feeing deranged thi’ough an irregularitj 
of the mmlsterpg priest, a daughter, 11^ was produced. ' ’ Through * 
the favour of the two divinities, however her sex was changed, and 
slie became a man named Sudyumna, q. v. 

Hayila—One of the sons of Dasaratha, who. does not appear 
however to have achieved any distinction. 

Ilavila— The daughter of. Trinavinda, 'became- the wife - of - 
Visravas, and mother of Kuvera the god of wealth, 

Ila!Vrlts>-*^One of .the nine sons of Agnidhra, king of Jamba- 
dwipa. The region in the centre of which Mount Meru is situated 
was conferred on liavrita. 

Ilwala— A celebrated, demon, the son of Hlada. He is the hero 
of variotis legends m the Pur^nas. He had a cousin of the same. 
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namej tlie'soii 'of * Vipracliitti, who was. also distiaguished amongst 
the Danavas, 

.ladiar^^w oai'he north and the east bj the Him4Iaya 

^^mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by the .sea. 
Its length -from KashmerO' to''Cape Comorin"' is 1,900 miles 5 its 
breadth from Kurr^llee to Sudiya, in Assam, 1,500 miles. The 
■ superfielal contents are 1,287,000 miles, and the population, under 
• British and native rule, is now estimated at 200 , 000 , 000 ^ It is 
crossed from east' to ,west by a chain of mountains called the 
Vindya, at the base of which iiows the -Herbudda. The country 
•to the north of this river is generally, designated Hindustan, and 
that to the ‘ south of it the Deccan. Hindustan is composed of the 
basin of -the Indus on one side, and of the Ganges on the other, 
with the great sandy desert on the west, and an elevated' tract 
now called, from its position, Central India. The Deccan has on 
its northern boundary a chain of mountains running parallel with 
the Tindya, to the south of which stretches a table land of trian- 
gular form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the western 
Ghauts, on the western coast, and the eastern Ghauts, of minor 
altitude, on the opposite coast .Between the Ghauts and the sea 
lies a narrow belt of land which runs round the whole peninsula. 

Of the ancient history or chronology of the Hindus there are no 
credible memorials. The history was compiled ‘by .poets, who 
drew on their imagination for their facts, and the cironology was 
computed by astronomers, who have made the successive ages of 
the Vorld to correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies. ■ The age of the world is thus divided Into four periods ; 
the' saiyu yuga extending to 1,728,000, and the second, or treta 
gt$gUf to 1,296,000 years 1 the third, or the dimparu 
comprises 864,000 years ; and the fourth, or kali guga is, predicted 
to last 432,000 years. A kalpa^ ora day of Brahma, is composed 
of a thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 years. Extravagant 
as these calculations' may appear, they are outdone by the Burmese, 
who affirm. that the lives of the ancient inhabitants' extended to a' 
period equal to the sum of every drop of fain which falls on tlic 
surface of the globe in three years. The dates given for the hrst ■ 
three ages must, -therefore* be rejected as altogether imaginary, 


wliilc the commeacement of the fourth, or present age, which 
corresponds, to a certain degree, with the authentic eras of other 
nations, may be received as generally correct. 

India is designated by native writers Bliarata Yarsha, from king 
Bharat, who is said to have reigned over the whole country. That 
he did not enjoy universal monarchy in India is certain, though he 
was doubtless one of the earliest and most renowned of its rulers ; 
but this fact loses all historical value %vhea we are told in the 
shasters that he reigned ten thousand years, and on. his death was 
transformed into a deer. Thus do we plod our way through 
darkness and mystery ; at every step fact is confounded with 
fable, and all our researches end only in conjecture. The original 
settlers are identified with the various tribes of Eiuls, Koles, 
Goads, Minas, and Chuars, still living in a state almost of 
nature, in the forests of the Soane, the Nerbudda, and the Maha- 
iiuddl, and in the hills of Surguja and Chota Nagpore. Their 
languages have no affinity with the Sanskrit, and their religion 
differs from Hinduism, In those fastnesses, amidst all the revolu- 
tions which have convulsed India, they have continued to maintain, 
unchanged, their original simplicity of habits, creed, and speech. 
They were apparently driven from the plains by fresh colonies of 
emigrants ; and these were in their turn conquered by the Hindus, 
who brought their religion and language with them from regions 
beyond the Indus, and, having reduced the inhabitants to a servile 
condition, branded them with the name of sudras. Of the four 
Hindu castes, three are designated the twice-born, which seems to 
indicalo that they all belonged to the conqueidng race, although 
the term is now applied exclusively to brahmans. In the Institutes 
of Manu reference is also made to cities governed by sudras, 
which the twice-born were forbidd;en .to enter, and the allusion 
evidently applies to sudra chiefs, who continued to maintain their 
independence after the Hindu invasion. 

The Hindus who originally crossed the Indus took possession of 
a small tract of land, 100 miles north-west of Delhi, about 65 
miles by 30, which was considered the residence of gods and holy 
sages, while the brahmans appear to have subsequently occupied 
the coiinlry north of the Jumim and the Gauges, stretching to the 
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confines of north Bebpr. The India of the Vedas, of Manu, and 
the earliest m-iters was exclusively confined to the region north, 
of the Nerbudda, and comprised but a small portion even of that 
limited quarter. It was in the north that the four Peaces o 
greatest sanctity .were situated during the early ages, though the 
Deccan now contains many places of distinguished merit. le 
north was also the seat of the solar and lunar races, the scene of 
chivalrous adveptnres, and the abode of all those who are celebrated 
ill tiie legends, tU mythology, and the philosophy o t e m ns^ 
Even in the polished age in which the Ramayan and ^alj- 
bhavat were ‘composed, the south was the land of fable, the 
dwelling of bears' and monkeys, and it was not till a veij a q 
period that these apes and goblins and monsters were transformed 
into orthodox Hindus. It must, therefore, be distinctly borne m 
mind that the revolutions described in the saci-ed books ol the 
Hindus belong to Hindustan and not to the Deccan.”* 

Indra— The king of heaven; the king of the Devas ; is 
represented with four arms and hands, with two he holds a lance, 
in the third one the thunderbolt (Vajray.udha) and the fourth one 
is empty. Sometimes he is drawn as a white man sitting on an 
elephant, with the thunderbolt in his right hand and a bow in his 
left. His reign is to continue one hundred years of the gods, after 
which another individual from among the gods, the giants, or men, 
by his own merit, raises himself to this eminence. The ^crifice 
of a horse one hundred times will, it is said, raise a person to the 
rank of Indra. The Puranas relate many stories of Indra, who is 
described as very jealous lest any person should, by sacred 
austerities or sacrifices, excel him iu religious merit, and tluis 
obtain his kingdom. To prevent tliese devotees from succeeding 
in their objecti ho generally sends one of tliceelcsti.il njmpis to 
draw away their minds, and thus bring them from tbcir religious 
observances, induce them to return to a life of sensual gruuPcatioii. 
It was Indra who stole the horse consecrated by king Sagara, who- 
was about do perform for the liundretli time the sacrifice of that 
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■^^Indra plays'au importaat patl in eacli t)f the three periods of 
Indian mythology. In ‘ the earliest^age-he-seems to have been the 
imknowii mysterious; 'being who inhabited the sky, the firmament 
between earth and the aun, who rode upon the clouds, ivho poured 
forth the rain, hurled the forked lightning upon earth, and spoke in 
the awful -thunder.-' His character was at once beneficent as giving 
rain and shade, 5 ' and- awful and powerful in the storm, lie m the 
original of the Jupiter Tonahs of 'the west, and the Thor -of the 
iSorth, and like them rose in' the earliest ages to the first place, and 
iie sovereignty among the gods. Fear, a stronger motive among 
men than gratitude, raised him above the elementary triad. In 
tue Epic period he is the first person of the pure mythological 
triad, In(h*a. Agui, and. Yama. In the Furanic age, when the 
powers of 4 Supreme Being were personified in the superior triad 
■of Brahmd, Yishnu, and Siva, Indra’s star declines. He is no 
longer the principal divinHy, but only the chief of the inferior 
deities ; and, as such, is at constant war with the giants and 
demons, by whom he is for a time deposed. A curse from the 
Risk .Durvdsa causes his power and that of the deities subject to 
him gradually to decline ; and he is defeated by Krishna in a fight 
for the Parijato tree, which had been produced at the churning 
of the ocean, and planted by Indra in his own garden. An amusing 
accdjflnt .of this battle is given in the Yishnu-Purana, p. 587. 
His wife*)? name is Saclu. He is lord of the eight Vasus. The 
sage Gautama pronounced upon him the curse of wearing one 
thousand disgraceful marks' which he afterwards turned to eyes. 
He ravished the daughter of Puioman, whom he slew to avoid his 
^rse. He is borne on a white horse. The rain-bow is supposed 
to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, and thunderbolts 
are his weapons. . The heaven over which he rules, and which the 
other secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic age, called Swarga, 
and later, Indraidka, or Devaldka. His horse is IJchchhaihsliravas 5 
his elephant, Aii4Vata ; his city, Amaravati ; his palace, Vaija- 
yanta. These details belong to. the Puranic age,’^ (Thomson.)^ 

Dr. Muir writes “ Indra and Agni are said to^be twin .brothers. 
A variety of vague and general epithets are lavished upon Indra. 
He is' distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, agile, martial, 
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•heroft?. bfiglit, wndecayiag, all-conquenDg,. lord of oubounded, 
wisdom and Irresistible power and prowess, wieider of the tbnnder- 
boltj'&c. He bas vigour in his body, strength in Ms arms, a 
iiinnderboifc in, Ms, band, and .wisdom in bis bead* ^ * ♦ 

'■■Tbe Ibiinderboit of Indra is generally described as b,aviiig been' 
fasbioned for blm by the Indian Hephaistos, Tvasbtri, tbe artificer 
of tbe gods.- Another instrument of warfare, a net, is assigned to 
Indra. * This world was the great net of tbe great Sakra. With 
ibis net of Indra I envelope them all in darkness.’ 

Invoked by ijs mortal worshippers Indra obeys the sammoas, 
and speedily arrives in bis chariot to receive their offerings. He 
finds- food provided for his horses, and large libations of soma 
juice are poured out for himself to quaff. Ho becomes exhilarated 
by these libations, which are also frequently described as stimu- 
lating his warlike dispositions and energies, and fitting him for his 
other functions, even for supporting the earth and sky. He is 
said to have drunk at one draught thirty bowls of soma.” ^ ^ ^ 

Thus exhilarated by soma juice, Indra hurries off escorted by 
troops of Maruts, and sometimes attended by his faithful comrade 
Vishnu, to encounter the hostile powers in the atmosphere, who 
malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the clouds. These 
demons of drought, called by a variety of names, as Vrittra, Ahi, 
Sushna, Namuchi, Pipru, Sambara, Ut’ana, &c., armed on their 
side also, with every variety of celestial artillery, attempt, but 
in vain, to resist the onset of the gods. Heaven and earth quake 
with affright at the crash of Indra’s thunder. The enemies of 
Indra are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of Ms 
Iron shafts. The %vnters, released from their imprisonment, 
descend in torrents to the earth, fill all the rivers and roll along to 
the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the sky is dispersed, 
and the sun is restored to his position in the heavens. Gonstant 
allusions to these elemental confiicts occur in nearly every part of 
the Rig Veda ; and the descriptions are sometimes embellished 
with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are represented .as 
mountains, or as cities or fortresses of the Asiiras, or atmospheric 
demons, which Indra overthrows.” 

Dr. Muir selects a great variety of passages as specimens of the 
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language iu wliidi Iiidra is most commonly celebrated in tlie 
liymiis.' He adds, ‘‘ it will be observed tbat-tlie attributes wMbli 
are ascribed to liim are chiefly those of physical superiority, -and 
of doraiuion over the external wm-kl. , In fact, he. is.mot generally 
3 'eprcseiifcccl as possessing ..t|re spiritual eievation, and moral grandeur 
with which Varuna is so often invested.'' Vol. V p. 103. 

Thou Iiulra art a friend, a brother 
A kinsman clear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we, 

Can boast m other friend but thee, 

With faith w'e claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours and we are thine. 

Tiiou art not deaf ; though far away, 

Thou hearest all, wimte’er we pray. 

Preserve us friend, dispel oflr fears. 

And let us live a liiuidred years. 

And when our earthly course we've ru?>, 

And gained the region of the sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee.” 

O. .S. T., Voh V., p. 139. 

IndfSllli — The wife of Indra (called also Sdehi) is represented 
as an ever-blooming vii*gin, and whilst the dignity of the king of 
the gods passes from one to another, she remains the wile of each 
succeeding Deveudra, Indrani, never a mother hbrself, had a. son, 
Chitrapirtra, born unto her of a cow, as a reward for the austerities 
which she practised in honour of Iswara, to the end that lie might 
grant lier a son. When Chitraputra was born from the cow, 
IndranI felt like a woman in travail, and her breasts became full, 
that she could nil vse the child. 

Iu the Rig Tcda one sjmaker says I have heard that among all 
these females indrani is the most fortunate ; for her Imsband shall 
'never at any future lime die of old age.” The Aitareya Brahmana 
ailrides to a wife of liulra, called Prasaha, The Satap. Bi. says 
hiclKani is ludru's !»eloved wife, am! .she has a head di'ess of all 
forms. 0. S. T . V., p. 


Indras of the Manwantara-Each Manwaatara has its owi. 
ludra. The ledra of the second Manwantara was Vipaschil ; ot 
the third, Susanti ; of the fom-th Siva (also named Satakrata, as 
(le obtained the honour by his performance of a hundred sacrifices,) 
of the fifth Vibha ; of the sixth, Mauojava ; of the seventh, 
Purandara ; of the eighth, Bali ; of the ninth, Adbhuta j of the 
•tenth, Santi ; of the eleventh, Vrisha ; of the twelfth, Rithtulama / 
of the thirteenth, Divaspati ; of the fourteenth, Suclu. 

Indra-dwipa— One of the nine portions of the Varsha of 

Bliarata. 

Indradymnna— The king of Avanti, who erected the temple 
of Vishnu at Purashottama Kshetra, and set up the image of 
Jagganatha, made for him by Visvakarmau. 

Indrajit— The bravest and most powerful of the sons of Havana. 
His original name was Megha-nada, but was chanpd by Brahmi 
to ludrajit, iu commemoration of the latter having obtained a 
victory over ludra. He was skilled in magic, could render himself 
invisible, possessed enchanted weapons, described as a kind of rope, 
which when thrown at an enemy became transfm-med into a serpent, 
and retained him in its folds. By means of these magical weapons 
he pierced a great number of warriors and inflicted terrible 
wounds on all the leaders of Rama’s army ; viz., Sugriva, Angada, 
Nila, Jambavat, Nala, Tara, Sarabha, Sushena, Panasa, Gaudlia- 
inadana, Dwivida, Kesari, Sampati, Binata, Rishabha ; as well as 
on Rama and Lakshmaim, leaving them for dead. They were all 
restored by the exhalations issuing from the healing plants brought 
by Hanuman from Kailasa. All this occurred after Hanumdn had 
destroyed the great army of Rakshasas sent against him by RAvana, 
the latter being filled with dismay, ordered his son Aksha to go 
forth, and he was also sjain. Then Rdvaua filled Avith grief sent 
for his famous sou ludrajit, and said go you and conquer this evil 
Monkey. ludrajit then ascended his chariot, drawn by four tigers, 
and went out at the head of a vast army to fight against the 
Monkey chief. The combat commenced, but ludrajit could not 
conquer until he bound Hanumdn in tlie irresistible noose of 
Brahma. Afterwards Indi-^it performed three sacrifices to Agni, 
and confined Biraa and Lakslimdna in his noose, and successfully 
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^ charged the array of Monkeys. He was ultimately Idlled by 
Lakshm^na, with an arrow given, to him by India al the, hermitage 
of Agastya, 

ladra-kila— A mountain of the VishiiuPuiiiia but not identified. 

IlldraJoka’-^Amaiivaii, the heaven of Indraand Kshatriyas^ 
called also. Swarga. It. was btiilt by Visvakarm% the architect of 
the gods, a son of Brahma. ' It is described as eight hundred 'miles 
in circumference, and forty miles high. Its pillars are composed 
of diamonds ; all its thrones, beds, etc., of pure gold, as also its 
palaces. It is surrounded by beauteous gardens and pleasure 
grounds, interspersed with pools, fountains, etc., while music, 
dancing, and every sort of festivity entertain the celestial 
inhabitants. The audience chamber is so large that it accom- 
modates all the three hundred and thiii;y millions of celestials, 
together with the fbrty-eight thousand Eishis, and the multitude 
of attendants... 

Indrapraniita — A pupil of Paila and teacher of a Sanhita of 
the Big Veda. In drapramita imparted . his Sanhita to his son 
Mandakeya, and it thence descended through successive generations 
'\s well as disciples. 

Indra-prastha — The city of the P^ndavas situated between 
}elhi and the Kutub. “ The pilgrim who wends his way from the 
modern city of Delhi to pay a visit to the strange relics of the 
indent world which surround the mysterious Kutub, will find on 
either side of his road a number of desolate heaps, the debris of 
fchousands of years, the remains of successive Capitals wiiidx date 
back to the very dawn of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of departed ages as the sole remains of the Eaj of 
the sons of Pi^ndu, and their once famous city of Indra-prasths 
The Mah^bhirata contains a poetical description of the fiourishing 
state of the kingdom under the rule of EajaTudhishthira. When 
he resolved on retiring from the world he gave the Edj of 
Hastinapur to Parikshit the son of Abhimanyu, and the Eaj of 
Indra-prastha to Yuyutsa, the only surviving son of MaMrija 
Dritarishtra. 
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ladrasavami— The Mmn of the fourteenth Manwaatara, 
according to the Bhigavata. . 

lEdriyatlEa-— One with the senses a name of -Vishnuj who 
is described by five appellations. 

L ■ Bhutitma, One with created things. 

2. - Pradhanitam, One with crude nature. 

3, Indriyitma, One with tbe'senses. 

' 4. Param&tma, Supreme spmt. ‘ 

,5. Xtma, Soulj living soul animating nature and existing 
before it. 

ladimiati DOYi-r-The daughter of the Bfija of Vidarbhs and 
wife of Aja. [See Aja.] 

IraTat — A son of Arjuna by the serpent nymph Ulupi. 

Iravati — The wife of the Eudra Bhava according to the 
Bhdgavata. 

Isaaa— ‘One of the eight Eudras of the Vishnu FuiAna whose 
statue was the air. 

Isa— A name of a month, occurring iu the Vedas, and belonging 
to a system now obsolete. It is one of the months according to the 
Vishnu Purina in which the sun is in his southern declination* 

Iswara — Brahma in the neuter form is abstract supreme spirit : 
and Iswara is the Deity in his active nature, he who is able to do, 
or leave undone, or to do anything in any other manner than that 
in which it is done. Iswara is that which knows all things as if 
they were present. Mahat is also called Iswara from its exercising 
supremacy over ail things. In Southern India Iswara is identical 
with Siva. All who profess the Siva mata (the religion of Siva) 
regard Iswara as the highest god in whose honour they have 
everywhere built pagodas, and celebrate many festivals. Iswara 
is also the name of one of the Budras in the Vayu list, 

ItihaSB» — Historical tradition- taught . by Vyisa. It is 'Usually ■ 
supposed that by the Itihasa the Mahdbhd>rata is meant. 

I?ilaka — One of the Andhra kings, the son of Lambddara. 
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Jabala—Tlie motlier of Satyakamaj who couM not tell her son 
who was Ills father and to what gotni he belonged ; the son had 
consequently the utmost difficulty in obtaining peraiissioii to 
become a Brahma chdriii. See Satyakama. 

Jabalas— Siiuleuls of a branch of the Vd-jasaiieyi, or white 
Yajusln 

Jaggasinatha'^ — perhaps the most famous form oi 
Krishna. The image has no legs, and only stumps of arms. The 
head and legs are very large. At the festivals, the Brahmans 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna having been accidentally killed by Jarii, a hunter, he 
left the body to rot under a tree. Some pious persons, however, 
collected the bones of Krishna and placed them in a box. There 
they remained till King Indradyiimna (a great ascetic) was 
directed by Vishnu to form the image of Jagganiiatha, and put 
into its belly these bones of Krishna. Visvakarma (the architect 
of the gods) undertook to prepare it, on condition that he should 
be loft undisturbed till its completion. The impatient king, 
however, after lifteeu days, went to the spot ; on which Visvakarma 
desisted from his work, and left the god wltliout hands tir feet. 
The king was much disconcerted, but on praying to Brahma, he 
promised to make the image famous in its present shape. ludra- 
dyumna then invited all the gods to be present at the setting up of 
this image. Brahma himself acted as high priest, and gave eyes 
aud a soul to the god, which completely established the fame of 
Jaggannatha. This image is said to lie in a pool, near the famous 
temple at Juggannatha-kshetra (i e. Jagganath’s field), near the 
town of Puri in Orissa, commonly called by the English, Jugger« 
natli’s Pagoda. 
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Tliere are mmij oilier temples to Jaggamaafeha iu Beagal and 
oilier parts, of India, besides that in Orissa, bailt by ricli men as 
works of merifc, and endowed witli lands, villages, and money, at 
wliicli tlie worship of the god is performed every morning and 
evening. 

There are two great annual festivals in honour of the god, viz., 
the Snin-yatra in the month Jyaistha (May, June) and the Rath- 
yathra in the following month Asarha. These are everywhere 
most numerously attended ; but especially those celebrated at the 
great temple at Puri. Thither pilgrims from the remotest corners 
of India flock to pay their adoration at the hallowed shrine. 
Between two and three thousand persons, it is computed, used to 
lose their lives on the annual pilgrimages to this temple, and nof 
less than 200,000 worshippers wore present at the festivals, from 
which the Brahmans draw aii immense revenue. Since the with- 
drawmeut of the large annual grant, however, which the British 
Government of India, till very recently^ made to the Orissa Temple, 
the numbers attending these festivals have very greatly diminished. 
All the land within twenty miles round the “ Pagoda’’ is considered 
holy ; but the most sacred spot is an area of about six hundred 
and fifty feet square, which contains fifty temples, the most 
conspicuous of which is a lofty - tower, about one hundred and 
eighty-four feet in height, and about twenty-eight feet square 
inside, in which the idol, with his brother Bala-Rama, and his sister 
Subhadra, is lodged. Adjoining are two pyramidical buildings. 
In one, about forty square, the idol is worshipped, and iu the 
other, the food prepared for the pilgrims is distributed. These 
buildings were erected in a. b. 1198. The wails arc covered with 
statues, many of which are in highly indecent postures. The 
grand entrance is on the eastern side, and close to the outer wall 
stands an elegant stone column, thirty-five feet iu height, the 
shaft of whicli is formed of a single block of basalt, presenting 
sixteen sides. The pedestal is richly ornamented. The column 
is suiTouiKled by a fmcly s ‘uiptured statue of Hanuman, the 
monkey chief of the Ramayana. The establishment of priests and 
tdhers bcioiiging to the temple lias been stated to consist of three 
thousand nme hundred fam Hies- for whom the daily provision is 


enormous. The holy food is pretfented to the idol three times a 
day. His meal lasts about an hour, during which time the dancing 
girls, the Devaclasi, belonging to the temple, exhibit their profes- 
sional skill in an adjoining building. “ At the Su4n-yatra (or 
bathing festival) the god is bathed by pouring water on his head 
during the reading of incantations. At the Eath-yati'A (or car 
festival) the carnage, containing the three images (which has 
sixteen wheels and two wooden horses) is drawn by the devotees 
by meahs of a hawser, for some distance. On this occasion many 
cast themselves beneath the ponderous wheels and are crushed to 
death.”— SwaZ/, H. S. L.,p. 157. 

Jahnu — The son of Sunotra. This prince whilst performing a 
sacrifice, saw the whole of the place overflowed by the waters of 
the Ganges ; being highly ofltended at this intrusion, he united the 
spirit of sacrifice with himself by the power of his devotion, and 
drank up the river. The gods and sages upon this came to him 
and appeased his indignation, and re-obtained Ganga from him in 
the capacity of his .daughter. 

“ It chanced that Jahnu, gi-eatand good 

Engaged with holy ofierings stood. 

The river spread her waves around 

Flooding his sacrificial ground. 

The saint in anger marked her pride, 

And at one draught her stream he dried. 

Then god and sage and bard afraid. 

To noble high-souled Jahnu prayed. 

And begged that he would kindly deem 

His own dear child that ho|y stream. 

Moved by their suit, he soothed their fears. 

And loosed her waters from his eai*s. 

Hence Ganga through the world is styled 

Both Jahnavi and Jahnu’s child.”— 

Jahnu is also the name of s son of Kuru. V. P. 

Jalmavi— A name of Gangi as the daughter of Jahnu, as 

related above. 
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JaimiEi — A pupil of Vyasa, and teacher of the ■ Sama Vedai. 
Also the name of a celebrated author in the South of Indius who 
lived about the thirteenth -century. He wrote a free translation 
from the Sanskrit of the Aswamedhika Parva of the Mah^bh^rata^ 
detailing the horse -sacrifice. This work is acknowledged by all 
sects to be the finest specimen of Canarese poetry in existence* 
^He has read Jaimini* is a proverbial saying, equivalent to ^ he is 
an accomplished man,'" 

Jainas— ‘The Jainas were a very numerous and important*sect 
in the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian era. The founder 
of the system was Rishaba-deva, a Hindu, but the system itself 
was an off-shoot or after-growth of Buddhism with which it has 
many leading doctrines in common, but is distinguished from it by 
its recognition of a divine personal Ruler of all, and by its political 
leaning towards Brahmanism. The Jainas have left many 
monuments of their skill and power in the fine temples built in 
different parts of the Deccan, as well as in the provinces of Mewar 
and Marwar, which have been designated the cradle of their 
system. The literature of the Jainas is very extensive, including, 
besides Puranas of their own, various works in grammar, astronomy, 
mathematical science, medicine, &c. They were the first who 
reduced the Canarese language to writing, and cultivated it to a 
high degree of perfection. The best Epic poem in the Tamil 
language, the Chintamani, is the work of a Jaina. 

The leading tenets of the Jainas and those which chiefiy 
distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, are, first, the denial 
of the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas : secondly, 
the reverence of certain holy mortals, now termed Tirthankara, or ■ 
saints, who acquired by practices of self-denial and mortification n 
station superior to that of the gods ; and thirdly, extreme and even 
ludicrous tenderness for animal life. 

“ The Jainas are still found in most of the provinces of Upper 
Hindustan ; in the cities along the Ganges, in Calcutta, but^more, 
especially to the, westward. They are also numerous ’in Guzerat," ■ 
in the upper part of the., Malabar .Coast, - and are scattered ; 
throughout the Peninsula. They still form a large and importan 
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' -divisicm of the population of India. The name of the sect means a 

foliower*of Jina, the latter being one of the denommations of their 
;i ! ' deified saints ; and' as another, name of these saints is Arhat^ the 

: i Jainas are also called Arhattas.— IFa/^OE. 

. s The folio wiog account of Jainism was written in Tamil by MunsH, Sastr^ 

i !i , Aiyar. * ** The Jamas verily believe that their system alone was the primeval 

j' system of the world ; that all other systems were derived from it ; that some 

i ji , of the learned professors of their system, by the fault of. the time in which 

they lived, formed various other systems ; that Mdksha [bliss] can be obtained 
in this system and in no other ; that this alone is'the true system ; and that 
all other systems believe falsehood to be truth. 


The Jainas positively affirm that the world exists all eternity, and 
that it will exist for ever, without being destroyed^ and that it was not created 
by Gfod, or by any other person. They moreover affirm that this world is 
divided into three parts, namely, the lower world, the middle world, and the 
upper world ; and that below this world, there is a World called Adhogati 
[abyss, the nethermost hell], above which there are seven infernal worlds ; 
and above those again are ten Pavanalokas, purifying worlds [Purgatories], 
above which is this world of earth; above this again is the Jotiloka, world of 
light [starry world] ; and that in this our world of earth there are two worlds 
included, namely, the Vyantraloka, world of demons [devils], and the 
Vidyadharaloka, world of demi-gods; and again above these are sixteen 
different kinds of Bevalokas, worlds of the gods, over which is the Ahamin- 
draloka, world of Indra ; and above that again is the Mokshaloka, world of 
bliss ; where dwells the Lord of all these worlds, the Supreme Being, called 
the Anadi-chitta-para-meshti [Etemabintellectual-heayenly-dweller.] 


They believe that this earth is sixteen cords high, and seven cords broad ; 
but this measurement is not within the comprehension of men ; it is known 
only to the wise. The seas and islands that are situated on the earth cannot 
be perceived and estimated by man’s understanding. They affirm that in the 



midst of the earth is the great mountain Meru, and that to the South of it is 
situated the Bharata region, and to the North the Airavata region, and to the 
East and West is the Videha region. They also affirm that on both sides of 
Mount Mem are ‘situated the three kinds of Bhogabhumi, fruitful, or 
felicitous regions ; and that the natives of these regions attain to great age 
and size ; that they cannot interchange places ;‘and that while it is day in 
one of the lands, it is night in the other. The people of Videha also attain to 
great age and stature. 

The Jainas consider Arugan to be their pnncipal god, a nd worship him. 


From the Cbintftmani, By the Kev. H. Bower, Madras, 1868 
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Tlie popidar name of tWs god is Jinan ; and from this the appellation ' 'Jaliias 
, is derived. To tins ' god one-thousand and eight sacred names are ascribed. 
His greatness .is such that the three worlds worship and adore him. His 
knowledge is so great that it extends simultaneously to all things sentient, 
and unsentient, to things that have been conceived and that will be conceived, 
to worlds and to worldless spaces. He is powerful to impart the knowledge 
of Ms doctrines mmultaneously to all kinds of living beings, in their respective 
language, without the aid of mind, word, or body; and this he does of pure 
grace, and not from any selfish motives. He does not possess the power 
[nwt] of creating anything, or of preserving anything. He is not subject 
to birth or death. He manifests great grace, and love, and mercy, to all 
sentient beings. He is of infinite wisdom, of infinite intelligence, of infinite 
power, and of infinite bliss. It is he that in the beginning, with a view of 
causing happiness to all living b aings, made known the twelve primeval Vedas. 
BEe istlje possessor of the triple-umbrella. He is without beginning and 
without, end. He is the possessor of the three wheels of justice. He is 
represented with four holy faces, and as seated in the shade o| the ashdka 
tree. He hk forsaken the one hundred and forty-eight actions of life. He 
has declared that the Veda, the World, Time, Souls, Action, and Virtue are, 
like himself, imperishahle and eternal objects. 

** The god Arugan has declared that there is no other god besides himself ; 
that all who worship and adore him will obtain bliss, and that those who do 
not worship him will not obtain bliss ; that all living beings will enjoy the 
fruits of their good or evil actions ; that by preponderance of evil, souls enter 
hell, and by preponderance of good, they enter the world of the gods ; but 
when goodand evil are equally balanced, they are born as human beings ; 
when evil alone exists, they are born as irrational-animals ; and when both 
good and evil are* destroyed, then they are liberated. Since Arugan has 
declared these things, the Jains firmly believe them to be true doctrines, and 
sinc^ all other systems have been intermediately introduced by certain 
persons, they positively affirm them ail to be false systems. 

As Time is cofisidered to be eternal, it is indestructable in its nature, and 
is divided into two sorts, viz the Utsarpini and the Avasarpini time. The 
Avasarpini time has six stages, viz., good-good time, good time, good>-bad 
time, bad-good time, bad time, and bad-bad time. In like manner the 
Htsarpini time has six stages, only that it begins at the bottom of the list 
with bad-bad time and goes backwards. In the Utsarpini time, beginning 
from bad-bad time, the age and stature of men increase, as that of the waxing 
moon. But in the Avasarpini time, beginning from the good-good time, the 
age and stature of men decrease, as that of the waxin g moon. The increase 
and decrease of stature is up to six thousand Vils. [bows], and down to a 
cubit. The increase and decrease Of age will be from three pallains. 
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to fifteen years. This account’ of pallams is not to be undcritood 
by men. In the above specified six divisions of time^ the first consists 
of fourkroresof krores of oceans' of years. The second consists of three 
krores of krores of oceans of years. The‘third consists of two krores of krores 
of oceans of years. The fourth, one krore of krores of oceans of year®| save 
forty-two thousand years. The fifth consists of twenty thousand years. The 
sixth also consists of twenty thousand years. This account of oceans Is not 
to be understood by men. The stage in which we now live is the fifth, vis., 
the bad time. When the two sorts of time, viz., the Utsarpini and Avasarpini 
times run out, it is said to be a Yugam. Utsarpim means the age of increase, 
and Avasarpani means the age of decrease. 

As the present is the Avasarpini time, we must infer that the three good 
stages of time have already passed by, and that the Bharata region, and the 
Airavata region have both been Bhogabhumis, fruitfiil lands. The people of 
those times, as before stated, had stature of body, and length of age adequate 
to the times. The people of those times forty-five days after their birth, 
became perfect men, and were well up in all sciences, and attained all 
knowledge by themselves, simply from the plastic power of the time. 
Moreover in these three stages of time there was n-o light of the sun or of 
the moon ; but day and night were formed from the reflection and non- 
reflection of the Kalpaka trees. Those people at death entered the world of 
the gods, and did not go to hell. And they were not subject to the ordinaiy 
physical evils connected with disease, the discharges of the body, &c. 

“ Tims after the existence of the Bhogabhumi, when yet there was one. 
eighth of time, in the third stage, fourteen Manus were born. It was in the 
time of these Manus that the sun and moon, the stars and clouds appeared ; 
division of time into years and months, the equinoctical or solstitial course, 
the lunar half-month or fortnight, the six seasons, the day of twenty-four 
hours, and the day as distinguished from night, were instituted ; means of 
warding off the evils arising from wild beasts were discovered ; rivers, tanks, 
reservoirs, mountains, and a variety of means of livelihood were brought into 
use. Of the above mentioned Manus, the fourteenth is said to have been 
Habhi Maharajah. In the reign of this Maim, as the people were born %vith 
the umbilical cord, the name Nabiii was given. In his reign clouds appeared, 
and it rained. Then appeared trees and various kinds of corn. By this Maim 
luuii were taught to cat fruit and grain, and the way of preparing food ; and 
he also pointed out the way of weaving cloths from cotton, and of wearing 
them ; and the use of flowers, garlands, perfumes, and ornaments, to adorn 
the penson, came into vogue. 

*‘This Nabhi Maharajah is said by some to be Brahma. His consort was 
IMurudeviamnuih In his reign was born the first incarnated personage named 
Vrishubhu Tirlluiukara, After him were born twenty-three Tirthankaras, 
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In their days, the twelve Chakravartis, the nine BaMeyaB. 

equal to J Prativasudevas were all bom in the fourth 

“I^-three persons were caUed Salaha purushas. divine 

personages. 

r-i tr .f 

^ fhP fifth kind o! knowledge called Kevalajnanam [spiritual 

overrode, as omniscient, as lords of the three wo.lds as removers of mn a 
poir: o1 be“ th^Te JuTnd L m.ht dHne , 

S b iti a^pre.emi^^^^ in imparting instruction in thmr resp^ve 
iZLm to the inhabitants of the celestial and the terrestial worl J, to 
Ze of the Nagaloka, Vaiyantriloka, and Jotiloka, and also to nr^^nal 
animals, and inculcating the virtues, such as not kilhng, &c., presonbed m 
the twelve Vedas. As these twenty-four Tirthankaras are incarnations of 

wisdom, and are divine personages who appeai-ed ^Zllds 

the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, the Jainas consider them to be Swa^s 
equal to the divine-natured Arugan, who exists in this Avasarpini time, 
accordingly they build temples in honour of these tirthankaras. and make 
images Hke them of stone, wood, gold, and precious gems, and conmdenng 
these idols as the god Arugan himself, they perform daily and special pnjas 
[worship], and observe fasts, and celebrate festivals, in their honour. 

“ They moreover say that in the time of Vrishaba Tirthankara, and in the 
reign of Baradeswara, the first Chakravarti, the four castes, n^e^, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya. and the Sudra, were instituted m 

connection witk this system. 

“ They moreover aUege that in the time of Vrishaba Swami, who was the 
first Tirthankara, the Saiva system was first introduced ; and about the same 
period, by the fault of the time, one hundred and six heterodox seote were 
Lablished bv Mariobi, a Prajapati [Patriarch] ; and that from the toe of 
VimalaswamU the 13th Tirthankara, the Vaishnava system was mtroduced, 
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aBd that la the time of Paraewaaatba, the 20th TirthaBkara/Mahomedanisin 
.was estabBshed. They also say that there are three haadred and thirty-six 
fake systems of religion. 

■ ** They moreover affirm that during the period of the 20th Tirthankara, by 
the fault of the time, Yagam, animal sacriice, was first introduced by an 
Asura named Mahakalesumn ; and after the Introduction of these Yagamss 
temples were- built for Siva and Vishnu, 

“ Moreover, as it is declared in the Jaina Vedas that all the gods worshipped 
by the various Hindu Sects, namely, Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Clanapatl, 
Subramaniyan, and others, were devoted adherents of the abovementioned 
Thrthankaras, the Jainas therefore do not consider them as unworthy of their 
worship; but as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them to-be 
deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain pujas in honour of 
them, and worship them also. 

As Jaina temples and idols are to be seen in all villages and countries, 
and in some places even underground, it is evident that the Jaina system, 
as declared in their Vedas, was the primeval system of the Hindus. As 
moreover, when the Jaina Vedas are carefully examined, there, will be found 
in them many things calculated to benefit mankind ; and since Jaina idols 
are to be found in all countries ; and as the deities worshipped by . others are 
believed to be devotees of Arugan ; and as all the precepts of Arugan point 
only to what is good to all sentient beings ; and by the great doctrine that 
no sentient being whatever, even a tree, should be destroyed; and as 
there are many things in the system beyond the reach of man’s understanding, 
and which can by no means whatever be comprehended ; and as it is evident 
from their Vedas as well as from experience, that all other systems originated 
among themselves through the fault of the time, from misunderstanding, and 
from a variety of other causes ; it is evident that this system was the 
primeval one. 

'^The Jainas are divided into two parlies, the Swetambaras, and 
Digambaras. Though both parties have the same Veda, they disagree in a 
few things. The Swetambaras have many internal dirisions, and the 
Digambaras also appear to have a few internal -divisions. 

** The Jainas are prevalent in the North. Their tenets and observances are 
the following ; They believe that not to kill any sentient being is the greatest 
virtue ; not to tell lies, not to steal other men’s goods, not to covet other 
men’s wives, and to desire moderately such things as money, grain, house, 
garden, land, vehicle, clothing, &c. ; these four ordinances they consider of 
equal imporiance with the injunction not to Mil 

Moreover, not to oat at night, and to drink water strained, are held to be 
high virtues. And not to drink toddy, or honey, or arrack, are ako believed 
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to be important injunctions. They are also forbidden to eat figs, the fruit of 
the banian, the peepul, the koU and the jujube, as well as the snake-vegetable, 
the calabash, gunjah (bhhng), opium, onions, assafatida, garlic, radish, 
mushroom, &c. Such articles, and others which have much seed in them, 
they wUl not so much as think of eating even in an emergen(^ where death 
is imminent on such abstinence ; and any kind of flesh meat they wUl not 
even inadvertently touch with the hand. 

“These and similar observances are enjoined on those who live in the 
domestic state ; and if we were to write largely upon them many books 
would be required ; we shall, therefore, abridge what we have to say. They 
have in fact twelve thousand injunctions to observe. But regarding those 
who live in the ascetic state, as much time will be required both to write and 
to read, we have not ventured to describe them. However, it is necessary to 
know that they firmly believe that there is no final liberation [bUssj inthe 
domestic, but only in the ascetic state ; nor isUberation to be attained by 
females, irrational animals, or Sudras, nor by celestial, nor infemal.beings ; 
and they moreover hazard the assertion that during the fifth and sixth 
stages of time there is no liberation for any one ; and they show that Time 
alone is the cause of this evil. They also affirm that there are always three 
less nine krores of Munis [asceUcsl oh earth. 

•• The Jamas hold that the function [act, work] of the Divine Being is to 
exercise love and mercy to all living beings, and reveal to them^the Vedas, in 
order that they may walk according to the precepts enjoined in them; and 
that the function [act, work] of all living beings is either to do good or evil, 
and have fruition of their deeds ; and that the attainment of heaven or hell 
is also their own act, and that it is in their own power to renounce sin, and 
to obtain merit. This they consider to be true doctrine.” 

According to Mr. Max Miiller the Nirwana of the Buddhists is 
absolute and total annihilatiou ; but the Jainas certaSnly do not 
attach any such meaning to tlie term ; it is with them a more 
defined state of existence than the Moksha of the Hindus. “ The 
Jainas not only affirm that there is such a state, but they define 
the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they live, their 
tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, the distance at 
which they are from one another, their parts, natures and numbers. 
Those who attain to this nirw4na, this extinction of action, this final 
liberation, do not return to a wordly state, and there is no inteiTup- 
tion to their bliss. They have perfect vision and knowledge, and do 
not depend on works. (Rev. J . Stevenson. The Kalpa Suti a.) 

As noticed in the extract given above from Munshi Sastram. the 
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Jaioas are divided into two principal divIsioiiSj Digambanis and 
Swetambaras; The former word means ‘sky-clad/ or iiakeds but 
ill the present day, ascetics of tiiis division wear coloiired garments, 
and confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals. 
Swetambara means ‘one who wears 'white garments / but the 
' points of difference between these two divisions are far from being 
restricted to that of dress ; it is said to comprehend a list of seven 
hundred topics, of which eighty-four are considered to be of 
paranioiial; importance. Amongst the latter are mentioned the 
practice of the Swetambaras to decorate the images of tlieir saints 
with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and , tiaras of gold and jewels ; 
whereas the Digambaras leave their images without ornaments. 
Again, the Swetambaras assert that there are twelve heavens and 
sixty-four Indras whereas- the Digambaras maintain that there 
are sixteen heavens and one hundred Indras. In the south of 
India, the Jaioas are divided into two castes ; in Upper Hindustan, 
they are all of one caste. It is remarkable, however, that amongst 
themselves they recognise a number of families between ■which no 
intermarriage can take place, and that they resemble, in this respect 
also, ■ the ancient Bralimanical Hindus, who established similar 
restrictions in their religious codes. 

As ■ regards the pantheon of ■ the Jaina creed, it is still more 
fantastical than that; of the- Bralimanical sects, whence it is 
borrowed to a great extent, 'but- without any of the poetical and, 
pliiiosophical Intemt which inheres In the gods of the Vedic time. 
The highest rank amongst their numberless hosts of divine beings-— 
divided by them into four classes, with ■various sub-divisions: — they 
assign to the deified saints, which they call JIna, or Arliat, or 
Tirtlmiikara, besides a variety of other generic names. The Jaiiias 
enumerate t’lventy-four Tirthankaras of their past .age, twenty-four 
of the present, and twenty-four of the age to come ; and they 
Invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman attributes 
of the most extravagant character. Notwithstanding the sameness 
of these attributes, they distinguish the twenty-four Jainas of the 
present age from each other in colour, stature, and longevity. 
Two of them are red, two white, two blue, two black j the rest 
arc of a golden line, or a yellowish brown. The other fw<» 


pecolimties are regulated by them with equal precisiouj and 
according to a system of decrement, from Eishabha, the first Jina, 
who was five Iiundred' poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great 
years, clown to Malifivira, the 24th, who had degenerated to the 
size of a man, and was no more than forty, years on earth ; the age 
of his predecessor, Parswanatlm, not exceeding one hundred years* 
The present worship isalniost restrictedto thetwo last Tlrtliankaras ; 
and as the stature and .years of these .personages have , a reasonable 
possibility, T* Golebrooke inferred that they alone are to be 
considered as historical personages. . As, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Malidvtra there is one, Indrabhutl, who is called 
Gautama, and as Gautama is also a- name of the founder of the 
Buddha faith, the same distinguished scholar concluded that, if 
the Identity between these names could be assumed, it would lead 
to the further surmise that both these sects: are branches of the 
same stock... But. against this, view, which.- would assign to the 
Jaina religion .an antiquity . even higher than 543 before Christ— , 
■the date which is commonly ascribed to the apotheosis of Gautama 
Buddha— several reasons are alleged by Professor Wilson. .As.t.o 
the real .date, however, - of the origin of the Jaina faith, as the 
same scholar justly observes, it is immersed in the same obscurity 
which invests alb remote history amongsfthe Hindus. We can 
only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and -from the doctrines 
it inculcates, that it came later into- existence than Buddhism. . ■ 
Jaitra — -The name of the chariot of Krishna. 

Jajali— A pupil of Patliya, and teacher of the Atliarva ¥eda. 

. Jaleyi—One of the ten sons of Raudraswa, a descenclant of Puru.. 
.Janiad:aglli*^One of the seven Rishis, or great sagos of the, 
seventh Maawantara, the .present period. ■ 

Jamadagai — The son of Rlchika,- was a- pious' sage,.tvho. by the 
fervour of Ms devotions,' whilst engaged in holy study, obtained 
entire possession of the -Tedas. Having gone to king Prasenajit, 
he demanded in' marriage his daughter Reniika, and the king gave 
her unto Mm. The descendant of Bhrigu conducted the princess 
to his hermitage, and dwelt with her there, and she was contented 
to partake in Ms ascetic life. They had four sons, arj tlieii a 
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fiffch, who ivas Jdmadagiiya, '(Rama) the last bat- not the least of 
the brethren. Once when her sons were all absents to'gathei" the 
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fruits on which they fed, Renuka, who was exact in the discharge 
of all her duties, went forth to bathe. On her way to the stream 
she beheld Chitraratha, the prince of Mrittik^vati, with, a garland 
of lotuses on his neck, sporting with his queen in the water, and 
she felt envious of their felicity. Defiled by unworthy thoughts, 
wetted but not purified by the stream, she returned disquieted' to 
the hermitage, and her husband perceived her agitation. Beholding 
her fallen from perfection, and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity, 
Jamadagni reproved her, and was exceeding wrath. Upon this 
there came her sons from the wood, first the eldest, Roman wat, 
then Sushena, then Yasu, and then Yiswavasu ; and each, as he 
entered, was successively commanded by his father to put his 
mother to death ; but amazed, aud influenced by natural affection, 
none of them made any reply : therefore Jamadagni was angry, 
and cursed them, and they became as idiots, and lost all 
understanding, and were like unto beasts or birds. Lastly, R4ma 
returned to the hcrniitage, when the mighty and holy Jamadagni 
said unto him, * Kill thy mother, who has sinned ; and do it, son, 
without repining,* Rama accordingly took up his axe, and struck 
off his mother’s head ; whereupon the wrath of the illustrious and 
mighty Jamadagni %vas assuaged, and he was pleased with his son, 
and said, ‘Since thou hast obeyed my commands, and done what 
was hard to be performed, demand from. me whatever blessiligs 
thou wilt, and thy desires shall be all fulfilled.* Then Eima 
begged of his father these boons ; the restoration of his mother to 
life, with forgetfulness of her having been slain, and purifleation 
from all defilement ; the return of his brothers to their natural 
condition ; and, for himself, invincibility in single combat, and 
length of days ; and all these did his father bestow. 

“ It happened on one occasion, that, during the absence of the 
Bishi’s sous, the mighty monarch Karttavi^a, the sovereign of 
the Haihaya tribe, endowed by the favour of Dattdtreya with a 
thousand arms, aud a golden chariot that went wheresoever he 
willed it to go, came to the hermitage of Jamadagni, where the 
wife of the sage received him with all proper respect. The king, 


iniated.witli the pride of vaiour, made no return to her hospitality,; 
but earned off with him by violence the calf of the milch cow of 
the sacred oblation, and cast down the tali trees surrounding the 
hermitage. When Rama returned, his father told him what had 
chanced, and he saw the cow in affliction,, and he was filled with 
wrath. Taking up his splendid bow, Bhdrgava, the slayer of 
hostile heroes, he assailed Kirttavirya, who had now become subject 
to the power of death, and overthrew him in battle. With sharp 
arrows R4ma cut off his thousand arms, and the king perished, 
The sons of Kdrttavirya, to revenge his death, attacked the 
hermitage of Jamadagni, when Bama was away, and slew the 
pious and unresisting sage, who called repeatedly, but fruitlessly, 
upon his valiant son. They then departed j and when Rama 
returned, bearing fuel from the thickets, he found his father 
lifeless/ V. P. See Bima. 

Jambavat— The king of the bears, that killed the lion that slew 
Frasena, the possessor of the Syamantaka gem. The lion had the 
jewel in his mouth when he was killed by Jimbavat, who carrying 
off the gem retired into bis cave, and gave it to his son Spkumdra 
to play with. The murder of Frasena having been ascribed to 
.Krishna, he determined to recover the gem, and having found the 
cavern of Jambavat, he saw the brilliant jewel in the hands of the 
nurse, who called loudly for help. Hearing her cries Jdmbavat 
came into the cave, and a conflict ensued between him and Krishna 
which lasted twenty-one days. At last JSmbavat was vanquished 
and acknowledged the divinity of Krishna, who then alleviated 
the bodily pain the bear suffered from the fight. J&mbavat 
prostrated himself and offered his daughter Jambavati along witli 
the Syamantaka jewel. Jdmbavat was one of the generals in 
Biima*s amy at the siege of Lanka. He was severely wounded by 
the magical "weapons of Indrajit 5 but was still conscious, and made 
known to Hanumin the existence of the four medicinal herbs, that 
grew at KailAsa on the Himalaya mountains, and by virtue of 
which all the dead and wounded might be restored. Hanumdn at 
once flew to the spot, and brought the mountain pelik "and all 
its contents back with him to the camp, and Jambavat, with the 
other chiefs were soo^ made well. 
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Jaiiiabvatl — One of the wives of Krishna obtained as related 
in tlie preceding article. 

Jaiabl— The name of the rose-apple tree on Mount Gandha- 
madaua, the southern buttress of Blount Meru. From the Jambu- 
tree the insular contineut, Jambu-dwipa derives its appellation^ 
The apples are said to be as large as elephants* V. P* 

Jambll-dwipa — The centre of the seven great insular Conti* 
nents, whieii, with the seven seasj are supposed to form alternate 
concentric circles. In the centre of Jambu-dwipa is the golden 
mouiitfiin Blero. 

Jambnmali — The son of the CommandeiMn-Cilief of the 
Eakshasasy who w^as sent by Ravana against Hanumdn with orders 
not to return until he had slain the blood-thirsty monkey. But 
Hanuman took up a large tree and hurled it at the head of liis 
enemy ; afterwards he took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-mdli^ 
dashing him and his chariot to pieces. 

Jambunada — The soil in the banks of the river Jambu, 
absorbing the Jambu juice, and being dried by gentle breezes 
becomes the gold termed Jambundda, of which the ornaments of 
the Siddhas are fabricated. 

Jambu river— The apples of the JambU' tree are as large as 
elephants ; when they are rotten they fail upon the crest of the 
mountain, and fj*om their expressed juice is formed the Jamba- 
river, the v>\aters of which are drunk by the inhabitants ; and in 
consequence of drinking of that stream they pass* their days in 
content and health, being subject neither to perspiration, to foul 
odours, to decrepitude, nor organic decay. V. P, 

Janaka — The Raja of Mithiia (the modern Tirhoot) the 
successor of Nimi, called Janaka from being boim without a 
progenitor. Another Raja of Mithiia of the same name, called also 
Siradharaja, is the more celebrated as the father of Sita. 

He received Viswamitra the sage with Rama and Lakshmdna, 
and exhibited to them the great bow of Siva, informing them that 
his daughter Sita was promised to the Raja who could bend the 
bow Rama then bent the bow in their presence niid claimed fits 
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reward. Tiie Eaja invited Basaratha to the marriage, and 
proposed to many his two daughters to Rdma and Lakshmana ; 
and his ' two nieces to Bharata and Satrughna. The'sages approved 
of the marriages of the four damsels to the four sons of Basaratha. 
The latter performed a great Srkldha to the ghosts of his deceased 
ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with their calves to the 
Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and each cow was adorned 
with horns of pure gold. The marriage rites were then performed 
with great pomp and overpowering splendour. (Ramiyana) 
Janaka was also the name of a king of Magadha, and seems to have 
been a general title of Mithila kings. 

JaHakptir— A ruined city in the northern skirts of the Mithila 
district (Tirhut) and supposed to indicate the site of a city founded 
by one of the princes of that name. 

Jana-loka — The heaven of saints where Sauandana and other 
pure-minded sons of Brahma reside, situated twenty millions of 
leagues above Bhruva. Buring a pralaya or general conflagration 
of all things at the end of a Kalpa, Jana-loka is beyond the reach 
of the all-devouring dame ; and the saints who dwell dn Mahar- 
loka, when the heat of the flames that destroy the world, is felt by 
them, repair to eJana-loka in thin subtile forms, destined to become 
re-embodied, in similar capacities as their former, when the world 
Is renewed at the beginning of the succeeding Kalpa. V. F. 

JaBanaejaya—The king of Vaisali, %vhose father Sdraadatta 
celebrated ten times the sacrifice of a horse. , Also a son of 
Furanjaya, a' descendant of Ana. Farikshif, tlie son of Kuru, had 
also a son named Janamejaya ; and another Pariksbit, the son of 
AMiimnnyu, had a son named Janamejaya. 

Janarddana—Tlie name of Yishriu as the one only God, 
derived from Jana ^ men’ and Arddana, worship, the object of 
adoration to mankind, 

JaBasmti — A king mentioned in the Ghhandogya-Upaiiishad, 
described as charitabiy-disposed, the giver of large gifts, and the 
preparer of much food ; who built houses everywhere that people 
from ail sides might come and feast therein. 
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JaEgalas-- One of the aboriginal tribes, dwellers in thickets 
and jungles. Many of the aborigines were driven into the forests 
by the Aryan invaders. 

Jaagams, or Lingayats— -One of the forms in which the 
Linga worship appears, is that of the Lingdyats, Lingawants, or 
Jangams, the essential cliaracteristiq of which iS' ’wearing the 
emblem on some part of the dress or person. The type is of a 
small size, made of copper or silver, and is commonly worn, 
suspended in a case, round the neck, or sometimes tied in the 
turban. In common with the Saivas generally, the Jangamas 
smear their foreheads wdth Vihhuti (ashes), wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the Rudiiksha seed. The clerical members 
of the sect usually stain their garments with red ochre. They are 
not numerous in upper India, and are rarely encountered except as 
mendicants, leading about a bull, the living type of Nandi, the foul! 
of Siva, decorated with housings of various colours and strings of 
kauri shells. The conductor carries a bell in his han^, and, thus 
accompanied, goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. 
In the South of India the Liugdyats are very numerous, ajid the 
officiating priests of the shrines are commpnly of this sect, 
when they bear the designations of Aradhja and Fmiddram. The 
sect is also there known by the name of Fira Saiva. The restorer 
if not the founder of this faith, was Basava whose history is given 
in the Basava Purana, q. Wilson, Vol /, p. 224. 

Janma— A birth ; a state of existence ; nativity, one of the 
branches of the study included in the Brihat-Sanhita. 

Jantu— The eldest of the hundred sons of Sdmaka. Also the 
na^ne of a son of Sudanwan. 

Jara—An allegorical personage signifying ‘ old age’ ^ decay’--« 
mentioned in the Vishpu Parana as the name of the hunter by 
whom Krishna was slain. Ho mistook he foot of Krishpa for 
part of a deer, and shooting his arrow lodged it in the side* He 
then said, ‘ Have pity on me ; I have done this unwittingly, 
Krishna forgave bini and sent him to heaven in his own car. Javi 
was also the name of the female fiend who united Ihe two parts of 
J arasandha. 
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Jaradgaya — Tlie southern portion or Avashtliana of the 
planetary sphere or path of the sun and planets amOngst the lunar 
asterisms. 

Jaradgayi*— A division of the lunar mansions, occurring in the 
Central or Vaiswdnara Avasthana. 

Jarasandha— The son of Yrihadratha, who was born in two 
parts and put together by the female fiend Jaru. Ylien he grew 
up he became king of Magadha, and hearing thab Krishna had 
killed his son-in-law, he collected a large force and beseiged 
Mathura ; he was defeated, but renewed the attack eighteen times 
without success. When Yudhishthira was about to perform the 
Eajasfiya, Krishna informed him that there was one Raja still to be 
conquered before he began the great sacrifice, and that was 
Jar^sandha the Baja of Magadha. Krishna, Aijuua and Bhima 
then disguised themselves as brahmans and joiirnejed to the city 
of Magadha, and Bhima challenged Jaiusandha to single combat ; 
the challenge was accepted and after a hard contest the Raja was 
slain. The story is related at great length .in the Mahabharata, 
but the details arc purely mythical. 

Jaratkam — The Vyasa of the twenty-seventh Dwapara. 

JarudM— One of the mountain ridges which project from the 
base of Mount Meru, on the western side, 

Jataka— A birth ; a state of existence ; the title of one of the 
sacred books of the Buddhists, containing an account of Gautama 
Buddha in 550 different births. 

Jatas— One of the five great divisions. of the Haihaya iribe. 

Jatayii— A son of Symi and Aruiia; A semi-divine bird, the 
friend of Rima, who fought in defence of Sita. He heard her 
cries in the chariot of R^vana, stopped the chariot and fought 
desperately with the forimdable giant, but was mortally wounded 
and only lived to make known to Rama the fate of Sita. The 
funeral rites of the chief of vultures were carefully performed by 
■Rama and Lakshmana.' ' 

Jathara — ^A range’of mountains running north and south, and 
connecting the two chains of Nishadha and Nila. 
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Jatharagni—The name in a previous birth of the Muni 
Agastya. 

Jatharas—A tribe of aborigines inhabiting the momitam range 
termed Jatliara. 

Jailghira— An interesting and picturesque place of pilgrimage 
between Bliagulpiir and Monghir, In the middle of the river 
there is a romantic rock, with a temple surmounting it sacred to 
Siva ; wdiile in the mainland, and close to the small town, there is 
another hill of the same kind, on which temples have been built, 
some of them of great antiquity. The place has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the residence of holy devotees ; Mossaliiian 
as well as Hindu. 

JaTali*-“A renowned logician who at Chitra Kuta endeavoured 
to persuade Bama that it was his duty to accept the EaJ when 
Bharata himself offered it. Rdma regarded his arguments as 
atheistical and w-anting in respect for his deceased father the 
Maharaja. Javaii ultimately recants. Mr. Wheeler regards the 
incident as an interpolation to bring forward Buddhism and 
Atheism for the sake of refuting them. 

Jaya — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Gusruta* 

Jayadratiia — A descendant of Anu and son of Vrihanmanas, 
Also the name of a sou of Vriliatkarman, a descendant of Hastin. 

Jayadhwaja— The king of Avanti 5 one of chief of the 
liundred sous of Kdrttavirya. 

Jayanta— A name applied to one of the Rudras. The Furanic 
writers a.pply to the Rudras different appellations of the common 
prototype, or synonyms of Riidra and Siva, selected at random 
from his thousand and eight names, 

Jayantpura — A city founded by Nimi, near the Asrama of 
Gautama. 

Jayas— In the beginning of the Kalpa twelve gods, named 
Jayas, w^ere created by Bramha as his deputies and assistants in 
the creation. They, lost in meditation, neglected liis commands ; 
on which he -sentenced them to he repeatedly born in each 
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Bfanwactara til! the seventh. , They were accordingly ■ In the 
several successive Manwantaras, Ajitas, Treshitas, Satjas, HadSj , 
Vaikwnthas, Nadyas, and Adityas. 

Jayati— The metre created from the western month of Bramha ' 
along with the S 4 ma V 4 da, the collection of hymns ■ termed 
Saptadisa and the , Aitaiitra sacrifice. 

Jayasoia—The son of Adinaj one, of the descendants of,, 
Kuro, Sarvabhanma had a son also named Jayasena. 

Jhajhata — A daitya of great prowess, the son of Hiranyaksha. 

Jillikas— one of the aboriginal or Non-Aryan tribes mentioned 
in the V. P. 

Jimuta — A prince, son of Vyoman, a descendant of Jyamagha. 

JiYa'*“The soul 5 Spirit cannot change 5 intelligence has no 
knowledge 5 the soul (yfra) knowing things in excess is subject to 
illusion, and says, act, I see.' If spirit falls into the error of 
supposing the individual soul, yfea, to be itself, as one /might 
sjippose a rope to be a snake, it becomes frightened 5 but so soon 
as it perceives I am not but the Supreme spirit, (pardiman) 
it is released from all fear.” Aima Bodha^ quoted in A. and M. /., 
r&ii,p.2i2. 

JlTEta Man’s individual spirit j it is an error to attribute the 
spirit of life (or man's individual spirit, jivata^) to the Supreme 
Spirit, just as it is an error to take a post for a man. When once 
the true nature of jivata has been recoguisedyfraia itself disappears.” . 
Aima Bodkat qmied in A. und M* L p. 214 J 

Jogi--“See FoqL 

Jmsmotree— A sacred spot in the Himalaya mountains, near a 
junction of three streams. From the bed of the torrent the 
mountain rises at once to its height, apparently without any very 
extensive irregularities, and the steepness of the declivity at this 
point may in some degree be estimated, when it is understood that 
here, though at the foot of this upper region of the mountain, the 
\eiy peaks are seen towering above as ready to overwhelm the 
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gazer with the snow from their summit^ amlj la factj the avaknehes 
from above fall into the clianiaei of the river. The partieislar spot 
which obtains the name of Jumnotree is very little below the place 
where the various small streams formed on the lEOuntain brow^ by 
the melting of many masses of snoWj unite in one, and fall into a 
basin below. Balfour^ s Cydopmdia of India^ 

Jaaiia— “ Wisdom,” the various epithets applied to it in the 
Yoga philosophy are that it ‘‘requires no exercise,” “ without tie 
practice of abstract contemplation;” “not to be taught,” “not 
capable of being enjoined” “internaiiy diffused,” etc., “ of all 
means knowledge alone is able to effect emancipation ; as without 
fire there can be no cooking, so without science, there can be 
no final dellv-erance,” Jtma Bodha^ A» and if. VbL 1, 210* 

JrimbMka^“ Yawning,” a form, or manifestation of Brahmii. 

' ¥. R 40. 

Jyamaglia— A king, celebrated for his evotion to his wife. 
“ Of all the husbands submissive to their wives, who have been or 
who will be, the most eminent is the king Jyamagha, who was the 
husband of Saivya, who was barren : but Jydmagha was so much 
afraid of her, that he did not take any other wife. On one occasion 
the king, after a desperate condict with elephants and horse 
defeated a powerful foe, who abandoning wife, children, kin, army, 
treasure, and dominion, ded. When the enemy was put to flight, 
Jyiraagha beheld a lovely princess left alone and exclaiming, 
“ Sava me, father ! Save me, brother 1” as ner large 'eyes rolled 
wildly with affright. The king was struck" by, her beauty,, and 
penetrated with affection for her, and said to himself, “ This Is 
fortunate ; I have no cliildren, and am the husband of a sterile 
bride : this maiden has fallen into my hands to rear up posterity , : 
I will espouse her ; but first I will take her in my car, ' and convey 
her to my palace, where I must request the concurrence of the 
' queen in these nuptials ” Accordingly he took the princess into 
his chariot, and returned to his own capital. 

When Jyamagha*s approach , was , announced, Saivya came to th© 
palace gate, attended by ^ the ministera, the courtiers, and the 
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citizeas, to welcome tlie victorious monarch ; but 'when she beheld 
the maiden standing on the left hand of the king, her lips swelled 
and slightly quivered with resentment, and she said to Jyimagha, 

Who is this light-hearted damsel that is with you- in the chariot ?** 
The king unprepared with a reply, made answer precipitately, 
through fear of his qneen ; This is my daughter-in-law,” “I have 
never had a son,” rejoined Saivya, and you have no other childi’eu. 
Of what son of yours then is this girl the wife ?” The king 
disconcerted by the jealousy and anger which the words of SaivyA 
displayed, made tills reply to her in order to prevent further 
contention ; ‘‘ She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shall bring forth,” Hearing this, SaivyA smiled gently, and said, 
** So be it f and the king entered into his great palace. V. P. 

Jy0Bllta**^A lunar month corresponding to May. 

Jyoslita*— The goddess of misfortune ; produced at the churning 
of the ocean according to the enumeration in the TJttara Khanda 
of the Padma-PuiAna,' — Also the name of a lunar mansion in 
JAradgavi in the Central AvsshtAna. 

Jyotiratlia — The name of a river mentioned in the Puranas, 
but not identified. 

Jyotisha — ‘‘Astronomy an auga of the Vedas, or subsidiary 
portion of the Vedas. “Hew moon festivals, and full moon 
festivals, were integral elements in early Hindu worship, and each 
veda appears to have had a calendar, called jyotiaha ; but whether 
any original copies of these calendars still exist, seems doubtful. 
They are interesting as being first steps in astronomy, although 
constructed solely with a vie'vv to the regulation of religious 
ceremonies. 

The Surya Siddhanta, one of the most important of Sanscrit 
works on Astronomy, has been attacked and defended and explained 
■ by. competent European scholars.” 

M. Biot believed that' the Hindus derived their system of 
nakshatras, or' moon stations, from the Chinese ; and Professor 
Whitney shows that the Hindu nakshatra does not mean the same 
. thing .as the,' Chinese ' Siew means a., single star, whereas 
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iiakshatra generally expresses a group of stars, or rather a certain 


portion of the starry heavens. • • • • The Arab mandzil, 
and the signs of the lunar zodiac, bear a marked resemblance to 
the Hindu nakshatras, being groups of stars marking out the 
ecliptic into twelve nearly equal divisions. Such a system. 
Professor Whitney observes, is as welt suited as any that could be 
devised for a people seeking to define the daily stages of the moon’s 
revolution, without the aid of instruments. 



me pacii oi toe moon was la fact marked bj twenty-seveii 

stations believed by Hindu observers to be equi-distant. But when 
a new and more exact astronomy had been brought in from the 
West,’ the moon was reduced in significance ‘ to one of a class of 
planetary bodies all whose movements were capable of being 
predicted, and their places at any given time determined, and their 
conjunctions calculated by an elaborate system of rules. Then first 
the lesser planets were mentioned by Hindu astronomers, and then 
first was an observation made by aid of the junction stars, which 
yielded a trustworthy date. That this must have been not far 
from A. D. 500 is. Professor Whitney considers, proved. 

“ The results of this one grand effort, never repeated and never 
rivalled, are recorded with occasional slight and unexplained 
modifications, by every succeeding author from century to century. 
The date coincides with that of the Hindu Astronomer Aryabhata ; 
anti Aryabhata we underetand, ‘availed himself largely of the 
progress which the Greeks, (especially Hipparchus) had made in 
^nvm!ft^^ ’ only improved upon their new theories and 

i“"“ V’ ? of Ws own independent 

invesliigatioas/ 

on the sixth centuiy stands out, therefore, as 

mpoi ant era in the history of astronomy in India ; and every 

bZre?- ^orks 

AmTha r S (See Appendix, Art. 

expressed “ of the earth is thus 

„T' t “* *■ 


of tli 0 stellar sphere. Like as a ball formed by the blossoms of tbe nauelea 
kadamba is on every side beset with flowerets, so is the eartb-globe with all 
creatures, terrestrial and aquatic/ 

«« And this globe he believed to have a daily revolwtion. 
^ Aryabhata" says Dr. Kern, ‘ for aught we know was the first, and 
remained almost the sole astronomer among his countrymen, who 
affirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its own axis/ He 
gives the following quotation from one of Aryabhata’s works 

^ As a person in a vessel while moving forward, sees an immovable object 
moving backwards ; in the same manner do the stars, however immovable, 
seem to move daily/ 

Thus showing it is the earth not the stars which move 

** On another occasion Aryabhata says, ‘ the sphere of the stars 
is stationary; and the earth, making a iwolution, produces the 
daily rising and setting of stars and planets/ 

Mr. Coiebrooke states that * Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis / that he accounted for it by a 
wind or current of serial fluid, the extent of which, according to 
the orbit assigned to it by him, corresponds to an elevation of little 
more than a hundred miles from the surface of the earth ; that he 
possessed the true theory of lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded 
the imaginary dark planets of the mythologists and astrologers,*— 
affirming the moon and primary planets (and even the stars) to be 
essentially dark, and only illumined by the sun, 

** But after attaining this excellence, astronomy in India appears 
to have drifted away from science, for no second correct determi- 
nation of polar longitude and polar latitude is recorded ; and writers 
subsequent to Aryabhata confuse astronomy with astrology/’^ See 
Bhiskarachirya? Varahamihira, &c. 

The popular notion even at the present day is that an eclipse is 
caused by E4hu, the demon, attempting to devour a portion of the 
sun or moon. See Eahu. 

JyotiahtOIEa — One of the great sacrifices, in which especially 
the juice of the soma plant is offered for the purpose of obtaining 
Swarga or heaven. 

Mrs, Manning. A. and M. L, vol. L p, 367. 



JjOtislllliat---Tlie youngest of the ten sons of 
installed by his father king of Kiisa-dwi pa. Jyotishmat had seven 
soiiSy after whom the seven portions or varshas of the island Were 
named. At the end-of all things the seven solar rays dilate to seven 
SBUSj one of which is termed Jyotishmat . — -Vishm Furma. 

: JyotSia--** Pawn'' — a form or toaaifestation of Prahma. 
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Ka— 1, A aame of Prajfipati, the creator of the uniTcrse ; « Ka 
is Prajapati ; to him let us offer onr oblations 2, A name given 
to Daksha ; 3, The name of the divinity who presides over the 

excretory and generative organs. 

Kabandha-l, A pupil of the Muni Sumanta who became a 
teacher of the Sanhitas of the Atharva Veda ; 2, A mighty 
Bikshasa who attacked Rama and Lakshmana in the forest, and was 
slain by them. When mortally wounded the Rdkshasa infoi-med 
them that he had originally been a Gandharva, but was changed 
by the curse of a sage to a EAkshasa until set free by Rama. He 
then, his real shape as a Gandharva, counselled R&ma 

to ally himself to Sugtiva, with whose aid he might conquer 
BAvana. The story is thus translated by Mr. Griffiths. 

■** A Mdeons giant then he saw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 

The iBonstrotts hend he smote and slew, 

And In the dame the body threw j 
When straight from out the funeral dame 
In lovely form Kabandha came, 

And bade him seek in his distress' 

A wke and holy hermitess. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Pamp4’s pleasant dood he came, 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanuman the Wind-God’s son. 

Counselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugriva, V^nar chief, 

Who, knowing all the tale, before 
The sacred dame alliance swore.’* 

Kahir— The most celebrated of the twelve disciples of the 
Hindu, reformer Eimanand. He produced, a great effect in the; 



state of popular belief j assailing the whole system of idolatrous 
worship, and ridiculing the learning of the Pandits and doctrines 
of the Sastras, in a style .peculiarly suited to the genius of his 
countrymen. Kabir lived at the beginning of the 15th century. 
The Bhakta Mali gives an account of his birth and life. The 
doctrines taught by Kabir are contained in the Stt&h Niddn, and 
do not differ much from those of the Vaishnavas. The moral code 
is short but favorable to xaov&Vity.— Wilson' sWorls, Vol. I,p. 153 . 


Kachchas— An aboriginal tribe, the name of which implies that 
the people dwelt in distiicts contiguous to water and in marshy 
spots : such as the province still called Cutch. 


Kachhapa — One of the sons of Visvaraitra. - — 

Kadamba— The name of the tree that grows on Mount 
Mandara, the flowers of which are said to yield a spirit on 
distillation, whence Ividambari is one of the synonyms of wine or 
spirituous liquor. 

Eadm One of the daughters of Daksha, who was manded to 
Kasyapa and had a progeny of a thousand powerful many-headed 
serpents. 

Kaikasi— One of the daughters of Sumali and Ketumati ; 
Sumali with his family lived for a long time in Pdtala ; and once 
happening to visit the earth he desired his daughter Kaikasi to go 
and woo Visravas, who received her graciously, and she became the 
mother of the dreadful Eivapa, the huge Kumbhakarna, and the 
• two younger brothers, who all grew up in the forest. 

Kaikeya— One of the four sons of Sivi, who has given a name 
to a province and people in the northwest of India. 

Kaikeyi— One of the queens of Mah&5ja Dasaratha, and 
mother of Bharata. When it was proposed to iustal Rdma, the 
son of Queen Kausalya, as heir apparent, Kaikeyi was pleased, 
and offered a reward to her slave woman Manthara who brought 
her the news, saying 

I joy that Bdma gains the throne, 

Kausalya’s son is as mine own.” 
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But the'old liag Mautliara, wlio disliked Rama, excited ike 
jealousy of Kalkeyi by representing the degradation and ruin that 
would come to Rharata and herself* - : 

When RarWs hand has once begun 

Ayddhya’s realm to sway.” 

This roused her to action and she ran to the chambei ol 
displeasure, sulky and angry. The Mahamja afterwards sought 
her, and finding her in this state of affliction, protested Ins love 
and affection, but she remained silent ; at last in a critical moment 
she extorted a promise from him and then with '•‘'a womau’s 
obstinacy compelled him to keep his word ” He had made the 
promise and she insisted upon its fulfilment. To all he could urge 
she had but one answer * Unless R4ma -is exiled and Bharata is 
installed, you will be stigmatized as a liar and I will take poison. 

“ The monarch as Kalkeyi pressed 

With cruef words her due I’equest, 

Stood for a time absorbed in thought, 

While anguish in his bosom wrought.” 

The result was the exile of Rama ; and when her own son 
Bharata returned from Girivraja he strongly reproached his mother 
for what she had done. She lived, however, to rejoice in Rama’s 
return to his kingdom. 

KB»ik6y8tS'^““'^he five sons of Dhristaketu, rajah of Kaikeya, 
arc termed the Kaikeyas. 

yfliTakila. Yavanas—A race of kings, who lived when the 
Greek princes or their Indo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to the upper part pf the western coast 
of the peninsula. From an inscription which has been found 
dated A. D. 1058, Kilakila, or Kilagila as it is there termed, is 
called the capital of Mdrasinha Deva, king of the Konkan. 

Kailasa — A mountain situated like Meru, in the lofty regions 
to the north of the Himalaya, and celebrated in the traditions and 
myths of India. “ Meru and Kailua are the two Indian Olympi. 
Pci-haps they were held in such veneration because the Sanskrit- 
■ speaking Indians remembered the ancient home where they dwelt 
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with the other primitive peoples of their family before they 
descendctl to occnpy the vast plains which extend between the 
Indus and the Ganges.” — Gorresio. 


In the Furanas Kailasa is a fabulous mountain several ydjanas 
in breadth, to the west of Meru. Eailasa is described as o 
mountain of pure silver, brilliantly white, and as the residence of 
Siva. In fonner ages it is said all the mountains had wings ; but 
their flights were productive of so much mischief and danger, that 
Indra struck off their wings with his thunderbolts, and fixed them 
in their present position. Kailasa is often mentioned in the 
Ramayaua, as in the region of the sacred lakes, near the northern 
heights of the Himalayas. 

Kaisika--One of the sons of Vidarbha, (q. v.j and grandson of 
Jyamagha. 



Kaitahlxa A fonnidable demon, who with his companion 
Madhu, sprung from the ear of Vishnu, when he was sunk in his 
sleep of contemplation, (Yog.anidii) at the end of the Kalpa ; the 
demons were about to kill Brahma, when the latter, seeing Vishnu 
asleep, with the view of arousing him began to celebrate the 
praises of Yoganidra, 0. S. T., Vol. IV., p. 371. 


E^ivalya The fourth chapter of the Y6ga Sdtras, being a 
treatise on the extatic abstraction or isolation of the soul. The 
state of emancipation that may be obtained even during life ; it is 
termed jivanmukti ; and is the highest state of Yoga before the 
soul is actudlly re-absorbed into the Supreme Being. The body 
still exists, and of course the soul exists within it.,- but its 
connection with it is supposed to be entirely broken, and the soul 
can consequently quit and re-enter the body, and wander about 
wii6lC cllld ftS it lists* C** 

Kajnghas— An aboriginal tribe mentioned in the Purina lists 

but not satisfactorily identified, ^ 

Kakamukhas-A nickname or term of derision, meaning crow- 
laced, applied to designate some of the aboriginal tribes. 

&kaa-A tribe of aborigines, dwelling on the banks of the 

indus, as it leaves the mQimtains. 
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Kakavaraa'--Oiie of the kings of Magadha, who reigned for 
thirty-six years ; ho was the son of Sisunaga. 

Kakshas— -The same as Kachchas. 

Kaksheya— One of the ten sons of Eaudraswa, a descendant 
ofPurii. 

Kakshivat—A young poet and sage, to whom Eaja Swanaya 
OE the baoks of the river Indus, gave lus ten daughters in 
marriage ; and in return was duly praised in a vedic hymn 
eomposed by his enthusiastic son-in-law, Wilson’s Rig Veda, 
He was a worshipper of the Asvins, who bestowed on him wisdom, 
and caused a humlred jars of wine and honied liquor to dow forth 
from the hoof of their horse as from a sieve. O. S. T., VoL V, 
|). 246 , 

Kakubha — A mountain in Orissa. 

Kakad — One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Dharma, 

Kakudmin — A mmo of Haivata, the piince who went to the 
heaven of Brahma to consult the god where a bridegroom fit foi' 
his lovely daughter should be found. 

Kaklltstlia — In the Treta age a violent war broke out between 
the gods and the Asuras,- in which the former were vanquished. 
They consequently had recourse to Vishnu for assistance and 
propitiated him by their adorations, Nimyaiui had compassicui 
on them and said, there is an illustrious prince named Puranjaya, 
the son of a royal sage ; into his person I will infuse a portion of 
myself, and by him sulxlue all your enemies. Acknowledging 
with reverence the kindness of the deity, the immortals quitted 
his presence, and repaired to Puranjaya to solicit his alliance. 

The prince replied, ‘‘ Let this your Indra, the monarch of the 
spheres, the god of a hundred sacrifices, consent to carry me upon 
his shoulders, and I will wage, battle with your adversaries as your 
ally.*’ The gods and^ Indra, readily answered, So be it and 
■the latter assuming the shape of a bull, the prince mounted upon 
his shoulder. Being: then Blled with delight, and invigorated by 
the power of the ■eternal ruler of all movable and immovabla ; 
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thio^g, be destroyed ia the battle that ensued , all the enemies of 
the gods ; and because he annihilated the demon host whilst 
seated upon the shoulder (or the humpy Kakud) of the bully he 
thence obtained the appellation Kakutstha (seated on the hump), 
¥. P. 

Kala — In the Vishnu Furana the moou^s surface is said to be 
<li vided into sixteen Kalas or phases ; the moon is also apportioned 
as a receptable of nectar, into fifteen Kalas or digits, corresponding 
to the fifteen lunations on the fourteen of which during the wane, 
the gods drink the amrita, and in the fifteenth of which the Pitris, 
exhaust the remaining portion. Professor Wilson remarks on the 
indistinctness of this account, but states that none of the other 
Piiranas make it any clearer. Colonel Warren explains Kala, in 
one of its acceptations, ‘ the phases of the moon, of which the 
II Indus count sixteen/ ' _ 

Kala —(Kala.) A gradation or manifestation of the Mula 
Prakriti ; the principal Kalas are Sw^ha, Swadha, Dakshina, 
Swasti, Pushti, Tushti, and others, most of which are allegorical 
pcrsouifications, as Dhriti, fortitude, Pratishta, fame, and Adharma, 
wickedness, the bride of Mrityu, or death. Aditi the mother of 
the gods, and Ditv4he mother of the. demons, are also Kalas. of 
Prakriti. The list includes all the secondary goddesses.— Wilson's 
Works, VoL /, p. 246. 

Kala — (Kala.) Time. A form of Vishnu. , The deity as Jime 
is without beginning and his end is not known : and from him the 
revolutions of creation, continuance, and dissolution, unintermit- 
tiugiy succeed ; for when, in the latter season, the equilibrium of 
the qualities (Pradhana) exists, and spirit (Puman) is detached 
from matter, tlien the form of Vishnu, which is Tin/e, -abiiies,” 
V. P., p. 12. 

“ This being the case it is asked what should sustain matter 
and spirit whilst separate, or repew their combination so as to 
renovate creation ? It is answered, Time, which is when every 
thing else is not ; and which, at the end of a certain interval, 
unites Matter, Pradh^ua, and Purusha, and produces creation. 
Conceptions of this kind are evidently comprised in the Orphic 
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triads or the ancient notion of the co*operation of three such 
principles in creation, -as Phanes or Eros, which is the Hindu spirit 
orPurusha; Chaos, matter or Pradhaua ; and Clironos, or Kala, 
Time.” (Professor Wilson). Kala is also a name of Yama, the 
Hindu Pluto. In two. remarkable hymns in the Rig^Veda.we 
find an. altogether new doctrine ; Kala or Time is there described 
as the source and ruler of all things.” .0. S. T., Vol. V., p. 407. 

Kala — (Kala) Thirty K^shtas makeone Kala ; fifteen twinklings 
of the eye make a Kashta. Kdia or Time, is thus computed : 

15 Nimishas == 1 Kashta 

30 Kashtas — 1 Kala 

30 Kdlas = 1 Kshana 

12 Kshanas = 1 Muhurtta 

30 Muhurttas = 1 day and night. 

Kala — (Kdla) The name of one of the eleven Rudras according 
to the Bh^gavata ; the son of Vasu Dhruva was named Kala. 
One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa was 
named KAla. 

Kalajoshakas— One of the aboriginal iHces mentioned in the 

Pui'inas. 

Kalaka — One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Kasyapa. 

Kalakas, Kalakanjas, Kalakeyas—The names applied to a 
class of Danavas who were powerful, ferocious, and cruel. 

KahlaEabha — One of the many sons of Hiraiiyaksha ; also th e 
name of a son of Yiprachitti. 

Kalanara— A prince, the son of Sabhilnara, one of the 

.descendants of Anu.. 

Kalaiyara’“'^A fabulous mountain, is placed in the Puranas to 
the north of Meru. 

Kala-EeMi— The uncle of Ravana ; the latter promised liim half 
his kingdom if he would kill Hanuman. Kdla-nemi consequently 
assumed the form of a devotee and created a magic hermitage on 
the mountain Gandha*madana. When Hanuman reached the 
mountain and perceived Kala-nemi seated like a devotee upon a 
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deer skin, with vai‘ious rosaries round his neckj , and apparently 
absorbed in meditation, he supposed he saw a devout sage 
worshipping the linga. Presently Kala-neiiji beheld HanumSii, 
and welcomed him as his guest but Ilanuman refused' food-and 
drink, and would only bathe in the pond which was near. When 
he dipped his foot in the 'water it was seized by a crocodile, 'ivhicli 
however he soon killed ; upon this a beautiful Apsara arose from 
the dead body, and told Hanuman how she had offended the sage 
Daksha, and had been cursed to become a crocodile until she 
should be delivered by Hanuman. She then thanked him for her 
deliverance aiul bade him beware of Kala-nemL Meantime 
Kala-nemi being assured of the death of Hanumuu, was pending 
over the division of the Eaj of Lanka, when Hanuman suddenly 
appeared before him and said “ 0 you false hermit I know who 
you are f and seizing him by the feet whirled him round and 
suddenly let him loose ; he flew through the air to Lanka to the 
utter surprise of Havana aiid his councillors. “ Kala-nemi,” says 
Mr. Wheeler, “ is a Hindu Alnascliar. He counts upon the 
pleasure he shall enjoy when taking half the Baj without consi- 
dering that Hanuman may be still alive. To this day when a 
Hindu thinks of future profit without being sure that he will get 
it, he is often compared with Kala-nemi.” 

Kalansa—A sub-division of the more important Kalas, or 
manifestations of Prakriti ; the Kalansas are all womankind, who 
are distinguished as good, middling, or bad, according as they 
'derive their being from the parts of their great original in which 
the Satya, Rajas, and Tamo Guna, or property of goodness, passion 
and vice predominate. 

Kalapa--‘The name of the fabulous -village in which Maru, a 
descendant of Kusa, has lived for a long period, through the 
po^ver of devotion, that in a future age he may be the restorer of 
the Khshatriya race in the solar dynasty. V. P. 

Kalasutra — One of the Narakas, or hells, enumerated in the 
Vishnu Pumna, and described as one of the awful provinces in 
the kingdom of Yama, terrible with instruments of torture. 

Kalavas — One of the aboriginal races mentioned in ihePuranas. 
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Kalayavana— The son of Gargya, as black as a bee, and hence 
called Kalayavana. He was king of the Yavanas, and having 
assembled a large army of Mlechchas and barbarians, advanced 
impatiently against Mathura and the Yddavas. Through the 
intervention of Krishna Kalayavana was led to enter the cavern in 
which Muchukunda was sleeping, and was there destroyed. 
Professor Wilson thinks the story may have originated in some 
knowledge of the power and position of the Greek Bactrian 
princes, or their Scythian successors,, mixed up with allusions to 
the first Mahomedan aggressions. 

Kalayavi— A disciple of Bashkali and teacher of the Eig Veda. 

KaU-A male personification of the Kali age, or the fourth and 
last age through which the world is now passing. He wished to 
obtain Damayanti in marriage, and when he found that she had 
chosen Nala, he was greatly enraged and detennined to be revenged. 
One evening when Nala failed in some ceremonial observance Kni; 
seized the opportunity and straightway entered into him and 
possessed his inmost soul. Nala had a brother named Pushkara, 
and Kali said to P.ushkara, go you and play at dice with Nala, and 
I will make you the winner of his Eaj. Pushkiu-a challenged Nala 
to a game at dice, and they sat down to play in the presence of 
Damayanti. They played for gold and jewels and raiment, for 
chariots and horses, but Nala was worsted at every thyow, for 
Dwdpara embodied the dice, and Kali had mastered him body and 
soul. Then the faithful friends of Nala prayed him to throw no 
longer, but he was maddened with the love of play, and shut his 
ears to all they said. He staked his Eaj, and the vestments which 
ho wore, and he lost all to Pushkara. Then followed his exile, 
see Nala, Kali after this induced Nala to desert Damayanti in the 
jungle, and this completed his revenge. 

Kaili (Kdli.) The Moloch of Indian Mythology. A form of 
Parvath called Kali, or MahA-Kili, the consort of Siva, in his 
destroying character of Time, As such, she is painted of a black or 
dark blue complexion. In Calcutta, her images are usually seen of 
the last-mentioned colour. In plates, she is shown as trampling (as 
the personification of Eternity) on the body of Siva (Time). IiTone 


hand she holds the exterminating sword, in another a human head ; 
a third points downward, indicating, according to some, the 
desti’uction which surrounds her, and the other is raised upwards, 
in allusion to the figure of regeneration of nature by a new creation. 
Mr. Ward, liowever, is of an opinion, which he has expressed 
respecting others of the deities, but which appears to be much at 
variance with the character of Kali, who is here annihilating Time 
itself, viz., that of the two last mentioned hands, one is bestowing 
a blessing, the other forbidding fear. Whatever her gestui'es may 
import, the image of this goddess is truly horrid, as are the 
devotional rites performed in honor of her. Her wild dishevelled 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of human heads, the 
wildness of her countenance, the tongue protruded from her 
distorted mouth, her cincture of blood-stained hands, and her 
position on the body of Siva, altogether convey in blended colours 
so powerful a personification of that dark character she is 
intended to pourtray, that whatever we may think of their tastes, 
we cannot deny to the Hindus our full credit for the possession of 
most extraordinaiy and fertile powers of imagination. A model 
of this goddess has the body of a dark blue, the insides of the 
hands arc red, as is also the circlet of hands round the waist. Tho 
heads which form the necklace have a ghastly appearance. Her 
tongue is protruded from her mouth, the sides of which are marked 
with blood. Her head-dress and other ornaments are splendidly 
adorned with gems of various kinds. The body of Siva is white. 
Kali is also called the goddess of cemeteries, under which form she 
is described dancing with the infant Siva in her arms, surrounded 
by ghosts and goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery amongst 
the dead. A paragraph appeared sometime ago in a Calcutta 
paper, which stated, that her images, under this form, were now 
worshipped by the Hindus as a propitiation against the destructive 
lavages of the cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguinary 
saciifiees are made. The KaUha Purdna which, details, in due 
order and with much precision, the different descriptions of animals 
that are to bo sacrificed, and the length of time by which this 
insatiate lady will bo gratified and kept in good humour by each, 
ordains that one man (or a lion) will please her for a thousand 
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years, bat that by the immolation of three men she will graciously 
condescend to be pleased one hundred thousand years. The 
sacrifice!’ must repeat the name ICali and pay her the compliment 
of saying “Hrang, hring, Kali, Kali ! O horrid-toothed goddess ! 
eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, cut with this axe ; bind, bind, 
seize, seize, drink blood, spring, secure, secure, salutation to Kali !” 
Immense sums of money are annually spent in-the worship of this 
teiTifie deity. There is a celebrated temple dedicated to her at 
Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or the city of Kali, and 
impure sacrifices are ofered to it ; and on the occasion of the 
festivals of Kali, her temples are litnrally swimming with blood. 
An adequate delineation of the scene, and of the horribly disgusting 
appearance of the executioners and other attendants of the place is 
scarcely possible.— Coleman. Myth. Hind. p. 94. 

Kalidasa— The greatest dramatist, and one of the most 
celebrated poets of India. He is known to the literary public of 
Europe especially through his drama which, first 

introduced to the notice of the western world by Sir William 
Jones (1789,) created so great a sensation throughout Europe, that 
the early success obtained by Sanskrit studies in England and 
Germany may be eonsidered due to this master-piece of Sanskrit 
literature. Another -drama of the same poet, and next in renown 
to Sakuntala, is the Vikramorvaki, or the Hero and the Hymph 
Besides these works, Hindu tradition ascribes to his authorship a 
third drama and several poems, which no European ciitic will 
believe could ever have sprung from a mind like that of Kdlidasa. 
Professor Lassen, in the huluehc AUertJmmshmde, passes the' 
followuig judgment on this poet : < Kfilldiisa may be considered as 
the brightest star in the tinnament of Hindu ai’tificial poetry. He 
c eserves this praise on account of the mastery with which he wields 
angiiage^ and on account of tlie consiimmafe tact with which 
he imparts to it .a more simple or more artificial form, accoi-din^ 
to the requirements of the subject treated by him, without fallin" 
into the artificial diction of later poets, or over-stepping Mmii, 
of good taste; on account of. the variety of his creations, his 
ingenious conceptions, and his happy choice of subjects; arid not 
ess on account of the complete manner in which he attains his 
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|) 0 €tica! ends,, the, beauty of Ms narratiye,. ,tli8 delicacy of . Ms 
fiCEtiinent, and the fertility of his imagination*’ But although- we 
ai’e enabled by .his works . to appreciate the merits of this poet/ we 
know little of his personal history* That he lived at Ujjayini or 
Oujeio, and that he was ‘one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikraisaditya,’ is all that is related in regard to him*' But as- 

■ there .have been several Vikramadityas at B’Jjliyini, his date is as 
" uncertain as that of any personage of the ancient history of India. 

Di'% Bliao Daji, in a learned and ingeiiioiis essay ‘ On the Sanskrit 
Poet, 'ICalklisa’ {Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Mot/ai , 
As, 8oc., October i860), has endeavoured to identify Yikramadityd, 
the contemporary of Kalidasa, with Ilarsha Vlkramaditya, and the 
great poet would, therefore, have lived in the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. — Goidsiucker. 

Kalika — One of the daughters of Vaiswanara, the wife of 
Kasyapa and mother of the ferocious and cruel Danavas. 

Kalikamtlkha — A distinguished Rakshasa chief, the son of 
Sumali and Retumati ; he was the uncle of the great giant Ravana, 
and took part in the mythical battles with the gods. 

Kalika Purana — This work contains about nine thousand 
in nitiety-eighfc chapters, and is the only work of the series 
dedicated to recommend the worship of the bride of Siva, in one 
or other of her- manifold forms as Girlja, Devi, Bhadrakdii, Kali, 

■ Mahamyd, It belongs- therefore to tlie Sakta modification of 
Iliridii1.>elicf, or the worship of the female powers of the deities. 
The induencc. of this worship shows itself in the .very first pages • 
of the -work, wdiich relate the incestuous passion of Brahma for 
his daughter Sandhya, in a strain that has nothing analogous to it 
in the Vayii, Linga, or Siva Furanas. 

The marriage -of .-Siva and Par vati is a subject early described, 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, and the death of Sail ; and this work 
is authority for Siva’s carrying the dead body about the world, and 
the origin of the Plthast’hanasf or places wdiere the different 
members of it were scattered, and where Lingas v/erc consequently 
erected, A legend follows of the births of Bhairava and Vetala, 
whose devotion to different forms of Devi furnishes occasion to 
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describe in great detail tlie rites and formnl® of whicli tier worsliip 
consists^ including tlie chapters on sanguinary sacrilicess transkted 
in the Asiatic Researches, — Wilson. 

Kaliada — The -father of Kalindiythe goddess of the Jumna, ' 

KaliBdaS— One of the tribes of Kshatrijas who from- seeing no 
brahmans became oi4easts. O. S. T., Vol. I^ p, 482, 

KaliEdi — IjOneof the wives- of Krishna^ the daughter of the 
■SuBj whom Krishna met on one of jbiis visits to Indraprastha, and 
who claimed him as the reward of her penance ; 2, The goddess 
of the Jumna ; 3, One of the widows of king Asit^ and mother of 
Sagara ; 

There came the other widowed queen 
With lotus eyes and beauteous mien 
Longing a noble son to bear, 

And wooed the saint with earnest prayer, ■ 

When thus Kiiindi fakest dame, 

With reverent supplication came, 

To her the holy sage replied :• 

* Born with the poison from thy side, 

0 happy queen shall. Spring -ere long 
An infant fortunate and strong 
Then' weep no more and 'check thy sighs 

Sweet lady of the lotus eyes*’ , V 

GriffiiM Mmnd^am. 

4, The .daughter, of 'the king of the Asuras,..- who after her 
father’s death offered her king.dom and ^ herself, twin . wives, to 
Matanga (q. v.) who readily assented, married the damsel, and 
.became king of Patala-. 

■ Kalinga— One of the five sons of- Bali. Kalinga is the name 
of the sea coast west of the months of ' the Ganges, with th§ upper , 
part ' of ' the ■ Goromimdel Co-ast, . The inlmbitants are, : called 
Kaiingas.: 

KaMya— A serpent king,, into whose lake Krishpa when a boy 
once leaped, and was* severely bitten j Krishna was then exhorted 
to pul forth his celestial vigour, and soon bruised the head, ‘of the 
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venomous aud powerful snake. Kaliya then prayed for mercy 
saying, behold I am now without strength, without poison, 
deprived of both by thee, ‘ Spare my life.’ The snake king was 
then liberated and sent into the sea. 

Kali Yuga — The last age. It consists of 1,200 years of the 
gods, a year of men being a day of the gods $ theso divine years 
may, therefore, be converted into years of mortals by multiplying 
them by 360, which makes the duration of the Kali Yuga 432,000 
years. The date of its commencement is fixed in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century b. c., when Vishnu returned to heaven after 
his incjirnation as Krishna. During this age all things will 
decline, and tlic deterioration of mankind will be general. The 
Vedas will be disregarded. The minds of men will be wholly 
occupied in acquiring wealth ; and wealth will be spent solely on 
selfish gratifications. Women will follow their inclinations and be 
fond of pleasure. Men of all degrees will consider themselves 
equal to Brahmans. Cows will be held in esteem only as they 
supply milk. These are a few of the evils, selected from the long 
catalogue of them contained in the Vishnu Purina which are to 
prevail m the Kali age. A few redeeming properties of the age 
are, however, mentioned. The efficacy of devotion to Vishiiu is 
more strikingly manifested. The least moral merit obtains in 
this age, the greatest reward ; and is by all classes most easily 
displayed. The Kali Yuga is to be followed by the Krita Yuga. 

^ Kalki An Avatira of Vishnu to be born near the close of the 
Kali age, when all whose minds are devoted to iniquity shall be 
destroyed, and righteousness be established on earth ,- and the 
mauls of those who live at the end of the Kali age shall be 

B-Wakencd and be as pellucid as crystal, 

‘‘‘so Saudasa. Kalmashapida, 
wl dst hunting, encountered Saktri, the son of VaMSht’ha, in the 
woods ; and on Ins refusing to make way, struck the sage with his 
wlnp.^ Saktri cursed the king to become a cannibal ; and 
imirntra, who had a quarrel with VaSiait’ha, seized the 
pporiumty to direct a Rikshasa to take possessiou of the king, 
that he might become the instrument of destroying the family of 
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tlie, saini Whilst thus influenced, Mitrasaha, a Brahman, 
applied to Kalmashapada for' food, and the king commanded his 
cook to dress human flesh, and give it to the Brahman, who, 
knowing what it w’'as, repeated the curse of Saktri, that the king 
should become a cannibal ; which taking effect with double force, 
Ealmisliapada began to eat men* One of his first victims was 
Saktrl, whom he slew and ate ; and then killed and devoured, under 
the secret impulse of Vigwamitra’s demon, all the other sons of 
Vaiiit’ha, Vasi^tlia, however, liberated him from the Bakshasa 
who possessed him, and restored him to his natural character, 
V. P. For a somewhat different version of the legend, see 0. S, T. 
VoLI, p. 414, 

Kalpa— A period of time; a great mundane age ; a day of 
Brahma. The most simple calculation of a Kalpa is its being 
1,000 great ages or ages of the gods. Thus 4,320,000 years or a 
divine age, multiplied by 1,000 is equal to 4,320,000,000 years, or 
a day or night of Brahmi. 

One year of mortals is equal to one day of the gods. 12,000 
divine years are equal to a period of four Yugas which is thus 
mMe up, viz. ; — 

Krita Yuga, with its mornings and evenings, 4,800 divine years. 


Treti Yuga, 


,, 3,600 ,, 

Dvapara Yuga, 


,, 2,400 „ 

Kali Yuga,- ■ 


,, 1,200 ,, 



making 1 2,000 divine years. 


As a day of the gods is — to one year of mortals, the 12,000 
divine years must he multiplied by 360, the assumed number of 
days in a year, io^ive the number of the yeai's of mortals in this 
great period of four Yugas, thus ; 12,000 divine years x 360 — 
4,320,000 years of mortals. 1,000 of these periods of 12,000 
divine, or 4,320,000 human years— f e., 4,320,000,000 human 
years, are == I day of Brahma, and his night is of the same 
duration. Within that period of a day of Brahm^, 14 Manus reign, 
and a Manwantara, or period of Mann, is consequently — the 14lh 
part of a day of Brahmi. In the present Kalpa {-= a day of 



Braliimi) six Manus, of whom Svayainbhiiva .was the first, have 
already passed away, the present Mann being Vaivasvata. In eacli 
Maiiwantara seven Rishis, certain deities, an Inclra, a Maiio, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish, A thousand of the 
systems of four Yngas, as has been before explained, occur 
coinciilently with these 14 Manwantaras ; and con sequent] j about 
71 systems of 4 Yogas elapse during each Manwantara, ant! 
measure the lives of the Mann and the deities of the period. At 
I he close of this day of Bralimii a collapse of the iinivei’se takes 
ph»‘e, which lasts through a night of Brahma, equal in duration to 
his day, during which period the three worlds are converted into 
cane great ocean, when the lotus born god, expanded by his 
deglutition of the universe, and contemplated by the yogis and gods 
in Janaloka, sleeps on the serpent Sesha. At the end of that, 
night he awakes and creates anew.— 

Kalpa — The name of a son of Dhruva ; also an Aiiga of the 
Vedas, coiitaiaing the Eitiial : the ceremonials of the Afcharva* 
Vedas are called the five Kalpas. 

Kalpa^sutras — Apliorisms rogar ding the performance of 
sacrifices enjoined by tlic vedas ; written by human authors, am! 
tlicrefore not considered as Sruti or revelation, are yet regarded as 
of very high authority. ; 

Kama-deva-*-“The Hindu Cupid or Eros, or god of Love, 
cousiilered to be one of tlie most pleasing creations of Hindu 
fiction, is the son of Vishnu or Krishna by Lakshini, who is then 
called Maya or Eukmini. According to another account he was 
first proiluced In the heart of Brahma, and coming out in the form 
of a beautiful female, was looked upon by Brahma with amorous 
emotions. He is usually represented as a handsome youth, 
sometime con%mrsing with his mother and consort in the midst of 
Ids gardens and temples ; sometimes riding by moonlight on a 
parrot or lory, and attended by nymphs, one of whom bears Ills 
banner, wldc‘h consists of a fish on red ground. Endeavouring to 
infiucnce »Siva with a passion of love for his wife Farvati, iie 
dlschnrged an arrow at him ; but biva, enraged at the attempt 
reduced him to a'lhes, or as some say to a mere mental essence, by 
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a beam of lire darted from his central eye. Afterwards the 
relenting god .declared ’that he should be born again in the forni' of 
Pradyumna, son of Krishna by M%a or Bukmini. The bow of 
Kamadeva is niade of Howers, with a string formed of. bees, ami 
his five arrows are each tipped with the blossom of a flower, which 
is devoted to and supposed to preside over a sense, lie is lord of 
the Apsarasas. Many names are applied to ICama-deva. He Is 
called the god of desire ; the mind agitator ; the maddener ; the 
inflamer; the destroyer of devotional tranquiiiity. 

It is well known that Greek mythology connected Eros, the god 
of love, with the creation of the universe, somewhat in tlie same 
way as Kama is associated with it in the Eig Veda, x. 129. (See 
Eros in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary.) In another hymn of the 
Atharva beda, Kama, like the Eros of the Greeks and Cupid of 
the Latins, is described as the god of sexual love. ‘‘May Kama, 
having well-directed the arrow which is winged with pain, barbed 
with longing, and has desire for its shaft, pierce thee in the heart ( 
&c. 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 407. 

Kamagamas—A class of deities of the eleventh Manwantara. 

Kamakliya, KamaksM — The name' of a form of Ddrga ill , 
the north-east of Bengal. There are some celebrated temples in 
Assam dedicated to the goddess under this form. 

Kamarupa — The name given to the eastern part of Bharata- 
varslia. Also the name of a place of pilgrimage in Assam, where 
the temples referred to in the preceding article are built, 

Kambala — One of the many-headed serpent kings, of the 
progeny of Kadru. 

KambalavarMsh — One of the four sons of Andliaka. 

Kambojas — A north--^vestern tribe famous for their horses, of 
which they appear to have possessed a remarkably floe breed. 
They were conquered by Sagara, who would have destroyed them 
utterly, but at the request of Vasisht’ha contented himself with 
imposing on ail the vanquished tribes peculiar distinguishing 
marks* such as shaving their heads, letting their beards grow* &c. 


Ka^meri— The Indiaa cuckoo, or bird of Kama, whose emblems 
are peculiarly appropriate, beiug a bow and arrow composed of 
roses and jessamine, and other dowers in which no thorns ever 
lurk* Colonel Tod says “ the Kameri poured forth Its monotonous 
but pleasing notes, from an umbrageous peepul, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely scene, where the last tints of sunset illuminated the 
dark hues of the surrounding woods.” 

Kaxupilya — One of the dve sons of Haryaswa. Their father 
said thcne my live (pancha) sous are able (alam) to protect the 
countries ; hence they w^ere called the lYuichaias. Panchala was at 
hrst the country north and west of Delhi, between tlie foot of the 
Illnuilaya and the Chambal. It was afterwards divided into 
northern and southern Panchala separated by the Ganges. Kampiiya 
w^as the name also given to part of the country, and was called 
Kanipii by the early Mahoramedan invaders. Kampiiya was the 
city of Kiya Drupada. 

Kamya — Daughter of Kardanea who was married to Priyavrata. 

Kamyaka — An extensive forest on the banks of the Saraswati, 
to which the Pandavas retired, on the occasions of their second 
exile* 

Kanakas — Inhabitants of Mushika, or the .country of thieves, 
a name applied to the pirate coast of Konkan. Professor Wilson 
thinks it may also designate Malabar where polyandry then as now 
prevailed. 

Kanakhala — The name of the village according to the Linga 
Piniiia, where the great sacrifice of Daksha took place. Gangad- 
wara, the place %vliere the Ganges descends to the plains,— or 
Haridwar, as it is more usually termed, is commonly specified as 
the scene of action. 

Kanchana — The sou of Bhima, a descendant of Poruravas. 

Kandarpa-— A name of Kama the Indian Cupid. 

KaBdtt-A n eminent sage, who practised pious austerities on 
the lovely borders of the Gomati river. Jndra sent the nymph 
Framlocha to disturb his penance, and the sweet-smiling damsel 
diverted the sage from hh devotions. They lived together in the 
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YElIejr of Mandiira for a hundred aud fifty years, %viioily given up 
to enjoyment* - Then the nymph requested permission to return to 
heaven I hut 'the 'sage still fondly ‘attached to her, prevailed upon 
her to remain for some time longer ; and the graceful ■ damsel 
continued, to reside for another hundred years and delight the 
great sage hy her fascinations. Then she again wished to return 
to the abodes of the gods, and again the Muni desired her to 
remum Similar scenes occurred several times. 

On one occasion the sage was going forth from their cottage 
In a great hurry. The nymph asked him where he was going. 

' The day,* he replied, ‘ is drawing, fast to a close ; I must 
perform the Sandhya worship, or a duty will be neglected,* The 
nymph smiled mirthfully as she rejoined, ‘ Why do you talk, 
grave sir, of this d^y drawing to a close : your day is a day of 
many years, a day that must be a marvel to all : explain what 
this means.* The Muni said, * Fair damsel, you came to the river- 
side at dawn 5 I beheld you then, and you then entered my 
hermitage. It is now the revolution of evening, and the day is 
gone. What is the meaning of this laughter ? Tell me the truth.’ 
Pramlochd answered, ‘ you say rightly,* venerable Brahman, ^ that 
I came hither at morning dawn, but several hundred years have 
passed since the time of my arrival. This is the truth.* The 
Muni, on hearing this^ was seized with astonishment, and asked 
her how long he had enjoyed her society ; to which the nymph 
replied, that they had Jived together nine hundred ahd seven 
years, six months, and three days. The Muni asked her if she 
spoke the truth, or if she wm in jest ; for it appeared to him that 
they had spent but one day together: to which Pramlocha 
replied, that she should not dare at any time to tell him who lived 
in the path of piety an untruth, but particularly when she had 
been enjoined by him to inform him what had passed. 

** When the Muni, princes, had heard these words, and knew 
that it was the truth, he began to reproach himself bitterly, 
exclaiming, * Fie, fie upon me ; my penance has been interrupted ; 
the treasure of the learned and the pious has been stolen from me ; 
way judgment has been blinded : this woman has been created by 
some one to beguile me : Brahmd is beyond the reach of those 
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agitated by the waves of iDfirmity, I bad subdued my passioas^ 
auct was about to attain'diviue kuowledge. This was foreseen by 
bim hv whom this girl has been sent hither. Fie On tiie passion 
that, lias, obstructed my devotions. All the austerities tbat'w^uld 
have led to acquisition of the wisdom of the Vedas have been 
rendered of so avail by passion that is, the road to hell.^ The pious 
sage, having thus reviled himself, turned to the nymph, -wlio was 
sitting nigh, and said to her, ‘ Go, deceitful girl, whither tliou 
wilt': tiioo hast performed the office assigned thee by the moiiaiX'fi 
of tlie gods, of disturbing my penance by iliy fascraatioiis. 1 'will 
not reduce th.ce to ashes by the fire of my wrath. Seven Spaces 
together is guffieieut for the frie-ndship of the virtuous, but thou 
and I have dwelt together. And in truth wdiat fault hast thou 
committed ? why should I be wrath with thee ? The sin is wholly 
mine, in that 1 could not subdue my passions : yet iie upon thee, 
who, to-gaiti ffivour withindra, hast disturbed my devotions | vile 
Imatlle of delusion/ 

Tims spoken to by the Muni, Pramlocha stood trembling, 
whilst big drops of perspiration started from every pore ; till he 
angrily cried to her, ‘ Depart, begone/ Sho then, reproached by 
liiiii, went forth from his dwelling, and, passing through the air, ' 
u'lped the perspiration from her person with the leaves of the 
ii’ces. The nymph went from tree to tree, and as with the dusky 
shoots that crowned their summits she dried her limbs, which were 
covered with moisture, the child she had conceived by the Bislii 
came ftulli from tlie pores of her skin in drops of perspiration. 
The trees received the- living dews, and the winds collected them 
' Into erne mass. “ This,’’ said Soma, I matured by my rays, and 
gradually it increased in size, 'till. the exhalation that had rested on 
tlie tree tops became the. lovely girl named Marishaf^ ¥. F. 

: Kailisjltas— A class of deities of dhe fourteenth Manwmntara. 

Kanka — One of the sous of Ugrasena. 

Kanoaj — A city on the banks of the river Sone. The 
Ramayana contains an . extraordinary legend of its foundation. ■ 
The E4ja KusanSbha had a hundred beautiful daughters to whom 
V4yu the god of wind made some amoious proposals which they 
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rejectees declariog that they would only accept such husbanrl as 
their father might give them. Vayu then rendered them Inmch- 
hacked. Subsequently they were all married to a youog Baja, 
Brahmadatia, who cored them by a touch, and the city in which 
they dwelt was henceforth called Katiyaknbja, the hunch-backed, 

, and still goes by the name of Eanoiij,— Gritdchk Kmsmmhku. 

KanyskagUBas— A race of Aborigines. 

KaByakubja-— The- city of the Beilt Virgins, the modern: 
Kaiiooj. 

KaBSa-^Bajali - of Mathura ; he deposed his hither Ugrasena ; 
and threatened to slay his cousin Devaki on her wedding day. 
Vasudeva engaged to deliver up her children to him. He was 
warned before the birth of Krishna, that the latter would take 
away his life. He accordingly attempted to destroy Krishna as 
soon as he was born ; failing in this he ordered that all the 
worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should be slain ; and he 
commanded his warriors to make search for all young children 
throughout that country, and to slay every male child. He 
afterwards employed, demons to find ' and kill Krishna, and sent 
Akrura to bring him to Mathura. Public games were celebrated 
with great splendour ; there was a severe contest in wdiich Krishna 
slew the powerful demon Chdnura, and afterwards killed king 
Kansa himself. 

Kansa, Kansavati, Kanki — Daughters of Ugrasena. 

KaBWa”“-ls A teacher of the white Yajush, and founder of 
several schools for the purpose ; 2, The name of a son of Aprati- 
ratlia from wdiom the Kanw^dyana brahmans descended ; 3, A son 
of Ajamidha, a descendant of Hastin. ■ 

Kapali, Kaparddi — Two of the eleven Rudras according to 
the Vishnu Purina. 

Kapalika — The following description of the Kdpaliha is from 
kkt SmkmmVijai^a of Anmidagiri i ■ ■ 

His body is smeared with ashes’ from a funeral pile, around 
Ms neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead i$ streaked 
with a- black line/ his hair is wove into the matted braid, his loins 
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ftre ctotlied with a tiger’s skin, a lioliow, skull is ia Ills left. Iiaad 
(fdi‘ a cup), and la his right he carries’ a bell, which he rings 
incessaiitly, exclaiming aloud, ho, Sambku^ PAaeVavci— ho, lord 
of EaliV^ ■ 

Kapi— A prince, the son of Urukshajs, who 'afterwards, became 
a brahman. V. P., p, 451. 

■ Kapiia-^A .great Rishi, who destroyed the sons of Sagara. 
When the latter commenced the performance of the solemn sacrifice 

■ of a horse, it was guarded by his own sons ; nevertheless 'Some one 
stole the aiiinml, and. carried it otf. Into a chasm in the earth. 

■ Sagara commanded his sons to search for' the steed. They at last 
found it freely wandering about in Patdla, and at no great distance 
saw the Bishi Kapilansitting, absorbed in profound meditation, and 
iliuminating the surrounding space with radiance as bright as the 
splendour of the autumnal sun, shining in an unclouded sky* 
Exciaimhig “ This is the villain who has interrupted our sacrifice 
and stolen the horses, kill him ; kill him ; they ran towards Iiim 
with uplifted weapons. The Muni slowly raised his eyes and for 
au instant looked upon them, and they were reduced to ashes by 
the sacred fiamo that darted from his person. ’Kapila was the 
founder of the Sankya school of philosophy. A %vork said to be 
written by him, called the Sankya-Pravichana, or Preface to' the 
Sdukya Philosophy, is still extant, and Was printed at Serampore 
in 182L The great reverence in which TCapila was held, may be 
presumed from the fact that he is sometimes considered as an 
incarualion of the god Agni ; and sometimes of Vishnu Mmself. 
He seems to belong only to the Piuinic period. See Sinkya. 

A renowned Haaava. 3, One of the serpent kings of the progeny 
of Kadru. 4, The name of a mountam in the west of Merii. d, 
One of the Fminic rivers. 6, A, city mentioned in the Porinas. 

KEpilESrarlllfii — The name of the hermitage of Rapila, on the 
shore of the island of Sagava, which is still the scene of an annual 
pilgrimage, 

KEpilESWE — One of the three sons 'of Kuvalayiswa, who 
nirvi red the great conflict with the demon Bhunda. 

Kapotorojadaa — The ^on of Vrishta, a descendant of Sinl. 
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Karabhaiyikas — ^An aboriginal mountain tribe of the north. 

KairakaS) Karatias Aboriginal tribes enumerated in the 
PurSnas. 

Karali—jThe terrific one ; one of the many names of the 
consort of Siva. O. S. T,, Vol. IV, p. 364. 

KarambM — ^A prince, the son of Sakuni of the race of 
^ySmagha. 

Earandhama— The powei-ful, wealthy, and valiant son of 
Khauineti-a, who when besieged by revolted tributaries is said to 
have created an army by breathing in his hands ; hence his name. 

Karari~Is the worshipper of Devi in her terrific forms, the 
representative of the Aghora Ghanta and Kipdlika, vrho as lately 
as only seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose, 
sacrificed human victims to Kali, Chamunda, and otlier hideous 
personifications of the Sakti of Siva.— Wilson's Works, Vol. /, 
p. 264. 

Kardama — A Pi-aj^pati, who was married to one of the 
daughters of Daksha named Devahfiti. The names given to their 
daughters show that they are allegorical peraonifications of 
intelligences and virtues and religious rites. 2, A son of Pulaha. 

Eaiishakas, E^ritis — Aboriginal tribes enumerated in the 
Purdnas. 

Earkkotta — One of the serpent kings of the progeny of 
Kadru. 

EarK— Is situated about half way between Poona and Bombay, 
and is celebrated for the numerous inscriptions in its caves in tlie 
Pali language ; of a date estimated at 543 b. c. to 176 a. d. The 
religion, or divinities or sages mentioned are Buddhist ; the 
invocation is to the Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned, Dr. Wilson says, are, 
Vijara,^but Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord of India. Gai'ga, ruler 
of the Sakas. Of the numerous Buddhist inscriptions in the cave 
temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not quite agreed 
about the reading. Garga, the “ ruler of the Sakas” (Sakya, 
Biidtiha’s tribe), is meGiioEed. - 
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Tlie'cava temples, in tlie sontlieni part of India, are classed by 
Mr. Fergasson into (a) the Vihara or monastery caves, /wMch 
consist of (i) natural caverns or caves slightly improved by art. 
These are the most ancient, and are found appropriated to religious 
purposes in Bebar and Cuttack i next (2) a verandah, ■ opening 
behind into cells for the abode of priests, ' as in Cuttack and; in 
the oldest Vilmra at Ajanta.; the third (3) has an enlarged -hall 
supported on pillars- : the most splendid of these caves are thoso 
of Ajanta ; though the Dherwarra at Ellora is also fine, and- there 
are same good specimens at Salsette and Junir. 

' (i) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second class. These ate the 
temples or churches of the series and one or more of them is 
attached to every set of caves in western India, though none exist 
on the eastern side. Unlike tlie Viliaras, all these caves have the. 
same plan and arrangement, and the Karli cave is the most perfect 
in India. All these consist of an external porch or music gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a central aisle, which may 
be called a nave, roofed by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome 
terminating the nave, under the centre of which always stands a 
Dagoha or Chaitya. In the oldest temples, the Dagoba consists 
of a plain central drum surraoirated by a hemispherical dome 
crowned by a Tee, which supported the umbre 'm. of state, of wood 
or stone. , , . 

These two classes comprehend ' all the Buddhist caves in India. 

■ ■ The ihird class consists of brahmanical caves, properly so called. 
The finest specimens are at Ellora and Elephanta though 'some 
good ones exist also on the island of Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

In form, many of them are oopies of, and a good deal resemble 
the Buddhist Vihai*a. But they have not been appropriated from 
the Buddhists, as the arrangement of the pillars and position of the 
'sanctuary are different. 

■ The Fourth class consists of rock cut models of structiiral 
Brahmanical temples. To this class belong the far famed Kylas 
at Ellora, the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruths at 
Mahabalipur, This last is cut out of Isolated blocks of granite, 
but the rest stand in pits. 

The Fifth or true Jaina caves occur at Khandagirl in Cuttack 
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andia tlie southern parts of ladia, but are ‘few aad iasigulficant 
la that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are cut ia the rock a 
number of rude 'Colossal hgures, from 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
the Thirtaakaras, some sitting and some standing. 

The Ajanta, are the most complete series of Buddliist cares in 
India, without any mixture of Brahmanism, and contain types of 
ail the rest ; they are in a ravine or small valley in the ghat south 
of the Taptee. At Baug in a ravine or small valley in the ghat, on 
the north side of the valley of the Taptee, are three ancient 
Buddhistica! caves. 

The Salsette or Kannari caves in the island of Salsette, are also 
purely Buddhist, but very inferior to the former. The Kannari 
caves are excavated in a hill situated ia the midst of an immense 
tract of forest country, and Mr. Fergusson supposes their date 
about the 9 th or iOth century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Neemuch but. close to 
Chundwassa, contains Buddhist caves with a Brahraanical rock 
temple behind. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a porpliyritic green stone or 
amygdaloid. 

The Eleplianta caves ai'e cut in. a harder rock than those of Eilora. 

Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a strong admixture of 
Brahmanism, and those of Elephanta are entirely Brahmanical, 
though perhaps of the same age as those of Ellora.— .Ral/bwr’j? 
C^elopmdia* , 

Karma-'-’According to the doctrines of Buddhism the power 
that controls the universe is Karma, literally Action; consisting 
of kosala and akusala, or .merit and demerit. There is no such 
monad as an immaterial spirit, but at the death of' any being, the 
of his merit and demerit is transferred to some other 
being, which new being is caused by the karma of the previous , 
being, and receives from that karma all the circumstances of its 
existence. Thus, if the karma be good, the circumstances are 
favourable, producing happiness, but if it be bad, they are 
uiifavoumble, producing misery. ■ ■' 

The manner in which being first commenced cannot now be 
ascertained. The cause of the continuance of existence is 


ignorance, from which merit and demerit are produced, whence 
comes consciousness, then body and mind, and afterwards the six 
organs of sense. Again, from tlie organs of sense comes contact ; 
from contact, desire ; from desire, sensation ; from sensation, the 
cleaving to existing objects ; from this cleaving, reproduction ; 
and from reproduction, disease, decay, and death. Thus, like the 
revolutions of a wheel, there is a regular succession of death and 
birth, the moral cause of which is the cleaving to existing objects, 
whiist the instrumental cause is karma. It is, therefore, the great 
object of all teings who would be released from tlic sorrows of 
.successive birth to seek the destruction of the moral cause of 
continued existence, that is to say, the cleaving to existing objects, 
or evil desire. It is possible to accomplish this destruction, by 
attending to a prescribed course of discipline, which results in an 
efurance td one of the four paths, with .their fruition, that lead, by 
difi'creut modes, to (he attainment of nirwana. They in whom evil 
desire is entirely destroyed are called arhats. The freedom from 
evil desire ensures the possession of a miraculous energy. At his 
death the arliat invariably attains nirwina, or ceases to exist — 
Spence Hardy. 

Kamosa~The eldest son of the Patriarch Pulaka. In the 
Bhagnvata he is designated Ivarmasreshta. 

Kama— The son of Prithi, or Kunti, by the Phoebus of Hindu 
mythology. Pritlii was the child of a Yidava prince, Sura who 
gave her to his childless cousin Kuntibhoja, under whose care she 
was brought up. One day before her marriage she paid such 
respect and attention to the great sage Durvasas, a gnest in her 
father’s house, that he gtfve her a charm and taught her an incan- 
tation, by virtue of which she was to have a child by any god she 
hked to invoke. This power she did not suffer to lie idle hut 
invoked tiie sun by whom she had a child, born like Minerva 
ready equipped for the field ; armed with a miraculous cuirass and 
ance. Pritha, afraid of the censure of her relatives, deserted the 
child, and exposed it in the Jumna. It was found by Dhrita- 
raahtra’s cliarioteer Adhirntha, and nurtured by his wife Radhi, 
when.-e the child was afiwwards oalled Radheya. though named 
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fey Ms foster pareatC YasiisIie^a. Wiieii fee. was grown op Iiidra 
I ■ tricked iiim out of-fels armour, fey appealing to liis generosity iii' 

ffee guise ., of ;a''.feralimaii.' Indra in return conferred upon feiin, 
enormous strengtfe'- Sind, liis name to Karna.— Jlfewer 

WiUimns^ L E. 94. 

Kama, tfeougfe in reality tfee fealf-ferotfeer of the five Pindara 
princes,. was on more friendly terms with their cousins, the Knrui, 
and joined Buryodfeana and Sakuni in various schemes for 
destroying tlie Pandiis. Iii the great war fee became a genera! in 
the Kuru army ; for five days fee had the command of the whole 
army 5 fee engaged to slay Aijuna, and when the latter went forth: 
to a iinal l^attle against him, the armies stopped fighting and the 
gods descended from heaven. He was finally slain fey Aijuns 
with a crescent-shaped arrow. His widows, children and 
dependants were treated with great kindness by Arjuna and 
Yudfeistfeira. Kama’s relationship to the Pdndus was not known 
by Arjuna at that time, and his death was afterwards lamented by 
all the brothers. . 

I “ The birth of Kama was secret, and he was reputed to be the 

f son of ISfandana the charioteer of Dhritarashtra, having been found 

fioating in the river Yamund, although the son of Prithd by the 
Sun ; he was born in celestial panoply, and with splendid ear-rings, 

^ whence his first appellidion was Vasushena, or abounding in'. 

wealth. Indra disguised as a brahman begged of him his divine 
I of mail, in order to obtain it for his own son Arjuna, and from 

the act of cutting it or detaching it from his body, the prince was 
named Kama j he is also entitled Vaikarttaiia from Vikarttana tlie 
sun. Indra in return for the armour presented Kama with a 
Javelin freighted with the certain death of one individual whether 
god, man, 01’ demon. Kama launched it at Ghotokacha, the 
Rakshasa son of Bhima, and it destroyed him, but left its 
possessor helpless against ,the charmed weapons, oifensive and 
defensive, of Arjuna, by. whose hand Kama ultimately fell.’’ — 
rrHsm^s Wbf^kSyVoL 'III.p. BSB. ' ■ 

' KarnapraTaraEas-— A nickname applied in the Pur^nas to 

! some of the aboriginal Uibes, meaning those who wrap themselves 

up in their cars. 
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Kaniatakas — Tfie- Canarese peopi© ; th© inliabitants ©f tlie 
eeatre of th© peninsula, tbe proper Kariiatai or Carnatic* 

Ka»rtika — The name of one of the lunar months, coiTesponiing 
to October. 

Kartikeya — The Himlu Mars, or god -of war, generated from 
the Yirifjing principle of Sira cast into AgnI, or Fire, who unable 
to retain it, cast it into Ganga, or the Ganges, On the banks of 
this rlrer was born the beautiful boy who was destined to lead the 
armies of the gods, and to be the destroyer of Taraka, and Sura, 
a demon who by his austerities, had alarmed both gods and men, 
and gained the dominion of the universe. When born Kdrtikeya 
■was nursed ’by six nymphs called the Krittikis, or Pleiades, who 
each called him her son, and ofTering her breast, the child assumed 
to himself six mouths and received nurture from each. He is 
considered to be the brother of Gariesa who was the reputed 
eldest son of Siva and Parvati. He is represented riding on a 
peacock ; sometimes with one face, sometimes with six faces and 
twelve arms. One account of his birth is as follows : Siva emitted 
from his eyes sparks of fire, which being thrown into the lake 
Saravana, became six infants, who Tvere nursed by the wives of 
the Eishis who are to be seen in the sky as the Pleiades. When 
Parvati saw the children she was so transported with their beauty, 
and embraced all of them together so forcibly, that their six bodies 
became one, while their' six heads and^twelve arms remained. 
Kartikeya is better known in the south of India as Subramanya, 
and Tuesday is the weekly day of his devotees. The Skanda Purina 
gives the fullest account of Subramanya, containing his war with 
Sum, and relates how he was sent by Iiis father to frustrate the 
sacrifice of Duksha, and, at the instigation of the latter, %vas delayed 
in iiis way by beautiful damsels, who entertained him with song and 
music. Hence it is the practice still for the dancing girls who 
serve in the pagodas, to be betrothed and married to him, and 
then not allowed to mari^ men though they may proatitute 
themselves. 

KerttaiVityft -The son of Kritavlrya and sovereign of the 
Kaikaya tribe. He is said to have Invaded Lanka and taken 
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EAvaiia prisoner. Tlie Purina says that bj propiMatlng 

the sage Dattatreya' he obtained these boons ; a thousand arms ; 
never acting unjustly r subjugation of the world' by justice, and 
protecting it equitefaly ; victory over his enemies ; and', death by 
the hands, of a .person renowned in the three - regions ■ of 'the ' 
imiverae* With these means he ruled over the earth with might ■ . 
aid justice.; and offered ten thousand sacrifices. ' At the expiration ■ 
of Ms long reign (eighty-five thousand years) he was killed by 
Parasurama, as related under JamadagnL 

Kamndliaka— One of the ten sons of Sura and brother of 
¥4sudeva, in whose family Krishna was born. ■ ■ 

JKanisha— -One of the sons of the Manu Vaiwaswata, from 
whom descended the celebrated warriors termed Karushas, who 
lived In the Paripitra or Vindhya mountains. 

Kasa~^TIiQ son of Suhotra of the family of Ayus, and king of 

Kish 

Kasoramat — One of the nine divisions of the Yarsha of 
Bhirata. 


Kashtha — One of the daughtex's of Daksha and wife of 
Kasyapa ; she was the mother of beasts with uncloven hoofs. 

Kashtha-^Fifteen twinklings of the eye, or Nimishas ; five 

Kshanas. 

Kasi, or VaraHasi-^Benares, q. v; the sacred city of the 
Hindus, whlclt they believe to have descended' from the' gods 
.originally, 

. KasiEa*An ascetic rite among the Buddhists, by which it is 
supposed that a miraculous energy may be . recei%*ed. Thex’e are 

ten descriptions of this, x'ite, ' 


L Prathawi... 


2. Apo..,.. 


3. Tejo 


4. ViyU 


5. Nila 


6. Pita 

golden. 

7. Lohits....... 1 
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B. 0dm wMte» 

a Aiaka ligki 

10. Akasa... space. 

There are various ceremonies prescribed for the performaiice of 
these different kinds of Kasina, and from its practice in any one of 
its forms^ a Buddhist priest expects to derive many advantages. 
See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. 

Kssiraja — One of the kings of ■Kasi— the son of Kasai an ally 
of the Pandavas. 

Kasis—The people of the Benares district, and that opposite. 

Kasmiras— The people of Kashmir. 

Kasya — A prince, the son of Senajit, one of the descendants of 
Hastin, 

Kasyapa — A sage, the son of Marichi, the son of 'Brahmai and 
one of the Prajapatis or progenitors of created things* He married 
thirteen of the daughters of Dakslia ; from whom descended the 
twelve Adityas ; the nymphs of the lunar constellations 5 the 
Daityas and Danavas ; many classes of animals, etc., etc. His 
share in creation was thus no unimportant one, as he was the 
father of the gods and demons, man, beasts, and reptiles. Kasyapa 
%vas the father of Vivasvat, and he again of Mann. Eighteous 
was this wise Manu on whom a race was founded. Hence this 
family of men became known as the race of Manu, Brahmans, 
Ksliatriyas, and other men sprang from this Manm”' (0. S. T., 
VoL I, p, 125.) *‘The Chh4ndogya Upanishad agrees with the 
above passage from the ■ Malmbharata, in recognising Manu m ihe 
progenitor of the brahmans as well as the other castes.” ' (p. 196.) 
** Having assumed the form of a tortoise Prajipati created offspring. 
That which he created, he made 5 hence the word kurma» Kasyapa 
means tortoise ; hence men say all creatures are descendants of 
Kasyapa. This tortoise is the same as Aditya.” (Voi IV, p. 23.) 

The Mahdbhdrata states : ** Prom Kasyapa, who was the son of 
Marichi, were produced the deities and the Asuras 1 and he was 
the source from which ail beings spmng, Aditi had twelve sons, 
beginning with iakra. The youngest of them was VIshpu, on 
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whom the worlds are supported.” “ Ansa, Bhag^ Milj-a, Varuna, 
lord of the waters, Dhatri, Aiyaman, Jayanta, Bhaskara, Tvashtri, 
Pushan, Indra, and Vishim, who is called the twelfth j these are 
the twelve Adityas, the sons of Kasyapa, according to tradition (or 
the veda sruti.)" In another passage Vivasvat and Savitri occur 
instead of Jayanta and Bhaskara ; Tvashtri is placed the eleventh 
in order, and it adds “ the twelfth is called Vishiju, who though 
the latest born, surpasses all the Adityas in his attributes.” (Vol. 
IV, p. 103,104.) 

In the Eamiyana the following passage occurs ; Yisvamitra 
speaks At this period O Rima, the divine Kasyapa, luminous 
as fire, glowing, as it were, with splendour, attended by the 
goddess Aditi, having completed an act of austerity which had 
lasted for a thousand years of the gods, celebrated thus the praises 
of the boon-bestowing Madhusddana. ‘ Through intense austerity 
I behold thee the Supreme Spirit, whose essence is austerity, who 
art a congeries of austerity, the impersonation of austerity, whose 
wealth is austerity. In thy body, lord, I behold this whole 
universe ; thou art unbeginning, and ineffable j to thee I have 
resorted as my refuge.’ Then Hari, gi-atified, whose taint of sin 
had been purged away ; ‘Ask a boon ; may good attend thee ; 
thou art regarded by me as deserving a boon.’ Hearing tliese' 
words of his, Kasyapa, the son ofMarichi, replied ; ‘ Sinless lord, 
become the son of Aditi^and myself. Slayer of the Asuras become 
the younger brother of Sakra. (Indra.) Thou oughtest to succour 
the gods who are oppressed with grief, Vishnu, of mighty energy, 
was accordingly born of Aditi, shaded by an umbrella, in the form 
of a mendicant, resplendent with a drinking gourd, and a lock of 
hair on his crown.” p. 116.) 

Kasyapa is supposed by some modern writers to be a personifi- 
cation of the remains of the antediluvian race, who took refuge in 
tho central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the Koh-i-Kas or Caucasus, the Kaspian, and Kashmir. 
It is assei’ted that the thirteen Gotras or families of Brahmans owe 
their origin to as many divine sages called after their names. 
Kasyapa is one of the number. The Asval4yana Sdtra of the Rig 
^ eda contains tlie enumeration of the Gotras and their sub-divisions, 
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but ia a very involved and iininteiiigible .style.-, Ttie popnlar 
emimeration of them, however, is, now %¥holly confiaed to the 
South of India, where seveml of the reputed representatives of 
thee© tribes yet exist ; especially about Gooty tad' Gondavir, 
Nandavatam, it is said, was a grant to the thirteen Gotras by the 
sovereign of India, Nanda, m the year of Kali 980 ; but if there 
be any foundation for the grant, it Is of much mor© recent date, 
Kaada having lived ia the fourth century before the Christian era.-*-* 
Mind., Theatre, VoL II, p. IL' 

KasySfta-^A son of Paurnam^sa, a descendant of one of the 
daughters of Baksha who was married ’to -one of 'the Rlaliis* 

Katyayana—A Sanskrit author who lived at the time of and 
after Piioini and published criticisms ■ on the Sutra of the great 
grammarian. Max Miiiler places him in the second half of the 
fourth century, b, c. Katy%ana is said to have been a boy of great 
talent and extraordinary powers of memory, H© wa® able to repeat 
to his mother an entire play , after hearing it one© at the theatre | 
and before he was even initiated he was able to repeat th© 
Pratisikhya ■ which he had heard from byili. H© completed aad 
corrected P^ninrs Grammar such as we now possess it. Kiljiyana 
has been identified with ■ Yararuchi (q, v.) . the compiler of the 
doctrines of -Saunaka. ■ A. S. L. ■ 


Kankundakas, . - KaiilpattalEM ■ 
tribes dnlmbiting the moniitaltiotig districts of the Koniaa «ai «ls 
neighbourhood, 

■ Kaiimara' OreatioE— The creation of Rudra or Nilaldhita, a 
form of 'Siva, by Bramhi,, and of certain other inliid»bora sons 
of Brahmd, termed Sanatkuin4ra,',i&c,, who declining to create 
progeny, remained, as-, the name' implies, ever boys, komaras, that 
k ever pnre and innocent j whence ' their creation, is called the 
Kaumara.- ■ Sanatkum^m ■ and his brethren are . described in tho 
^aiva Pminas as YdgU. TheLinga Purtoa has “ Being ever as 
ho was born he is called a youth ; and hence his name is well 
known as Sanatkum^rA.*^ 



science embracing midwifery and tire management of children. 
Vishrm Fwinaj p. 407. 

Eanravas — The sons of theMahdrija Dhritardshtim and h'is 
wife Oindh^rL At an early period they became jealous of their 
cousinsj the Pdndavas, who were brought up with them in their 
father’s court. Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, attempted 
to take the life of his cousin Bliima. The chief incidents of 
lives are related under their respective names, q. v. 

Kausalya — One of the queens of Mahiraja Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, of whom she was extremely fond. She was 
overjoyed when it was decided tliat Bdma should be installed as 
heir-apparent, and when R^ma himself informed her that he was to 
be evicted and Bharata made Yuva-i*aja, “ she fell down to the 
earth like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe of a 
forester,” She urged Rama to seize the government and slay 
MahAi4ja. She afterwards acknowledged her fault. Bharata 
declared to her his loyal attachment to Rdma, 

Kausambi—An ancient city of Hindustan, which appears as the 
capital of Vatsa. According to the Ramdyana, it was built by 
Kusamba, the son of Kusa, a descendant of Rama. Buchanan, 
upon the authority of the Bhdgavata, ascribes its foundation to 
Chakra, a descendant of Arjuna ; but neither the Bhagavata nor 
Vishnu Parana state that Nimichakra built Kausambi. They 
only say that when Hastinapura shall be washed away by the 
Ganges, Himicliakra will reside at Kausambi. From which it is 
to be inferred, that Kausambi existed at the time that Hastinapura 
was destroyed. The site of Kausambi, Buchanan supposes to 
have been that of the ruins ascribed to Hastinapura, but it, was 
most probably lower down in the Doab, bordering upon Magadha 
on one side, and Kosala on the other. In the Hindu drama 
Batndvali the scene is laid in the palace of King Vatsa at Kausambi. 
.^Wilson, H. T. 

KaUSbaravi — ^A name of Maitroya, a disciple of Paiisara, 
who related the V. P. to him. 

Kansika—One of the sons of 
the half-brother of Krishna. 
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a-ausucas—ihe descendants of ViswtoitFa. The Gotras, the 
f&inilies or ti-ibes of the Kausika brahmans are given in the V. p, 
(p. 405) and are said to have been multiplied by interman-iages with 
other tribes, who were originally of the regal cast, like Viswfeiti a ; 
bat like him, obtained Brahmanhood through devotion. As these 
Gotras partook more of the character of schools of doctrine, in which 
teachers and scholars became one family by intermarrying, it shows 
the interference of the Kshatriya caste, with the Brahmanical mono- 
poly .of religious lastructioa aad composition* 

cli0.r*icter Ie the Hinfln A n 
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son of IMsha by a slave girl The, Ekbis; 
when holding a sacrificial session on the banks of the Saras wati 
expelled Kavasha from their Soma sacrifice, saying, how shoiM 
the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no brahman, remain 
among ns ? So they drove Mm into the desert that lie might not 
drink the water of Jhe Saraswati. But a prayer was revealed to 
him by which he obtained the favour of the waters, and the 
Saraswati surrounded him on all sides. When the Eishis saw 
this they said the gods know him let us call him back— 

Jit Br, 

Ka¥eri — A river which takes its rise in Coorg, runs through 
the south of India, and empties itself in the Bay of Bengal It 
seems always to have borne the same appellation, being the Cbafoeris 
of Ptolemy. 

Kavi — 1 , Oiie of the sons of the Mann Chakshusha ; 2, the 
name of one of the sons of Priyavrata according to the B h^gavata ; 
3, A son of the Kshatriya Urukshaya, who afterwards became a 
Brahman. 

KaTiraja — The author of the curious poem entitled ^Eaghava- 
Paudaviya, a remarkable specimen of “ studied ambiguity,*' as it 
may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating the 
history of Eima and the other descendants of Dasaratha,— or that 
of yudhishtbira and the other sons of P^ndu.— 

Kayyas — 1 » The name given to the descendants of Kavi, as a 
race of brahmans ; 2, One of the classes of Pitris, or progenitors, 
identified with the cyclic years. 

.Kekaya — An' ancient city supposed to have been in the Panjib. 
The’ king Asvapati, (lord of horses) was the father of Eija Dasa- 
ratha's wife Kaikejl 

Kerala — An ancient name of Malabar proper ; the Inhabitants 
are called Keralas. 

■' Kerari — A sect who ^worshipped- Par vatfJn her terrific forms, 
and used to offer up human sacrifices. They used to infiict upon 
themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their fiesh with hooks. &€ 
Such things are now made a criminal offence. 
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Sesidhwajja — The celebrated son of Kritadliwaja. He had, a 
cousin named Khandikya, who was reirowiied for' religions ritesj 
aiu! the importance ' he attached to them while Kesidhwaja 
regarded spiritual knowledge as the great object of pursuit. The 
quarrel became so serious that Khdndikya w^as expelled from his 
domioions by Kesidhwaja. The latter, on an occasion of great 
perplexity, was informed by his connsellors, that none but his 
enemy Khipdikya could give him the information he wished to 
obtain. The desired interview took place, and Kesidhwaja’s 
diiliculties were all removed. . He, anxious to reward his preceptor* 
wished him to name the remuneration that would be most pleasing 
to himself. His friends recommended him to require his whole 
kingdom to be restored to him. But Kinindikya, addressing 
Kesidhwaja said “ As it is known that you are learned in the 
spiritual learning that teaches the doetriue of the soul, if you 
%vil! communicate that knowledge to me, you will have discharged 
your debt. Declare to me what acts are efficacious for the 
alleviation of human affliction.” Then Kesidhwaja delivered a 
discourse on tlic nature of Ignorance and the benefits of the Yoga 
or contemplative devotion. vSee V. P., pp. 649—659. 

Kesiu—A powerful demdn, who was ordered by Kansa to 
destroy Krishna. He assumed the form of a horse “ spurning the 
earth with his hoofs, scattering the clouds with his mane, and 
springing in his paces beyond the orbits of tile sun and moon.” 
The formidable demon, however, soon had ** his mouth rent open 
by the arm of Krishna, and fell down, torn asunder like a tree 
struck by lightning ; thus he lay separated into two portions, each 
having two logs, half a back, half a tail, one ear, one eye, and one 
nostril.” Krishna was afterwards called Kesava in honour of 
this exploit. Y, P., p. 540. 

Kesini — l, One of the wives of Sagara, who being childless, 
solicited the aid of the sage Aurva, and the Muni pronounced this 
boon, that one wife should bear one sou, and the other sixty- 
thousand ; and he left it to them to make their election. Kesini 
chose to have the single son j 2, The name of the wife of yi^ravas. 

Kosilii — J, The fair-haired maid servant of Damayanii, who 
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was seat witli a message to'Nala, and ia ihe mlerview perceived 
Msiiviae powers, and reported • accordioglj to Daoiayaati. 

KetH — One of the nine planets ; or the sons of .Siahika-i his 
chariot is drawn by eight horses of the dusky red colour of lac or 
the smoke of burning straw.- 

'■ KBtmaala — One of the sons of Mug Agnidhra, and sovereign 
of Gaadhamudana. Also the name of a Yarslm, or' country. 

K^timta — If A Lokapdla, the sou of Rajas, regent of the 
west I 2, The name of the, sou of Dhanwantari. 

KBtUIEEti — The wife of Sumali, the great Rakshasa chief. 

KeiralE — l * A prince, the sou of Nara ; 2, The name of one of 
the Pur^nic countries. 

KhaEdaS — l, The name applied to the divisions or portions of 
the Skandaaud Padma Puranas ; 2, The divisions of the Bharata 
Varsha. 

KhandapaEi — ^A prince; the son of Ahinara, of the race of 
Puru. 

Khandaya-prastha — A country on the* banks of the river 
Jumna, in which the* Pandavas settled and reigned when the Rd.j 
of Bharata was divided between them and the Kanravas ** It was 
not so much a division of the kingdom as of the family ; one branch 
remaining at Hastinapur, whilst the other went out to wrest a 
new country from the Aborigines.^’ 

Khandikya — A son of Amitadhwaja, who taught his cousin 
Kesidhwaja the expiation of a sin, and was by him instructed in 
the Yoga doctrine. 

Khakis — One of the Vaishnava sects of Hindus, of modern 
origin. Many of them go nearly naked, smearing their bodies 
with ashes and earth. They add the w'orship of Haiuimaii to that 
of Vishnu. 

Khaadas — The elements of sentient existence among the 
Buddhists, of which there are^flve constituents. 
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L The organized body, or the whole of being apart from 

mental processes. 

2. Sensation. 

3. Perception. 

4. Discrimination. 

5. Conscionsness. 

The four last Kkandm are results or properties of the firsts 
wMcIi must be understood as including the soul .as, well as the 
body. At . death the Buddhists believe the Khandas entirely 
vauisli. Gautama says that none of the IChandasy taken separately^ 
are tiie Ego 5 and that taken conjointly they are not tlie Ego. 
Yet there is no such, thing as an Ego apart froii! the live Khandas. 

Khamaetra, Khanitra—Two princes of the descendants of 
Nedislitha ; the priests of the royal family conspired ' against 
Khanitra, and were put to death by his ministers.. 

Khara — The brother of R^vana, who after several unsuccessful 
contests with Rama was at length slain by him. 

■ Klia$a*~~One of the daughters of Daksha who was .married to 
Kasjapa. 

Khasikag, Khasiras— -Non-Aryan or Aboriginal tribes In the 
north-east of Bengal ; or it has been thought that they may be 
referred to the situation of Kashgar. 

Khasriilia"-*-A chief of the Danavas^ one of the sons of Vipra- 
chittL 

Khatwanga-— A prince, the son of Vlsivisaha, called also 
Dilfpa. • lie rendered important aid to the gods in one occasioii, 
and being asked by them to demand a boon, he enquired .* what Is 
the duration of my life,’ , * The length of your life is but aH' hour/ 
the gods replied ; on hearing which he descended to the world of 
mortals, and prayed for final emancipation,' Thus he, obtained 
absorption, accord ing-' to this' stanza * Like unto Khatwdnga . will 
be no one upon earth, who having come from heaven, and dwelt 
amongst men, became united wJu the three worlds by his 
liberality and knowledge of truth. 

Khonds—A non*aryaa or aboriginal tribe in Orissii. Their 
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eonditloa is la many respects peculiar. They have come less into 
contact with civilization, and evince greater wilciness of deport* 
■ ment, than most of the other non-aiyan tribes. Their religion 
Is very peculiar, and in its whole features entirely distinct from 
Hinduism. Their supreme god is called BoRA-PuNisrocr the 
god of light, who created for himself a consort, the earth-goddess 
called* Tari-Fennotiy the source of evil in the world. The 
god of light arrested the action of physical evil, while he left man 
at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral evil. They who 
reje^ed it were deided, while the great mass of mankind who 
received it were condemned to all kinds of physical sulfering, with 
death, besides being deprived of the immediate care of the Creator, 
and doomed to the lowest state of moral degradation. Bura-Pen- 
non and his consort, meanwhile, contended for superiority, and 
thus the elements of good and evil came to be in constant collision 
both in the heart of man and in the world around him. At this 
point the Khonds diverge into two sects, which are thus described 
by Major Macpherson in an interesting memoir read before the 
Asiatic Society, and inserted in their Journal “ One sect,” says 
he, holds that the god. of light completely conquered the earth- 
goddess, and employs her, still the active' principle of evil, as the 
iiMtrument of his moral rule. That he resolved to provide a par- 
tial remedy for the consequences of the introduction of evil, by 
enabling man to attain to a state of moderate enjoyment upon 
earth, and to partial restoration to communion with the Creator 
after death. And that, to eiFect this purpose,* he created those 
classes of subordinate deities, and assigned to them the office — 
first, of instructing man in the arts of life, and regulating the 
powers of nature for his use, upon the condition of his paying 
to them due worship ; secondly, of administering a system of 
retributive Justice through subjection to which^ and through the 
practice of virtue during successive lives upon earth, the soul of 
man might attain to beatification. The other sect hold, upon the 
other hand, that the earth-goddess remains unconquered ; that the 
god of light could not, in opposition to her will, carry out his 
purpose with respect to man’s temporal . lot :j ; and that man, there- 
fore, owes his elevation from th«^ $tate of physical suffeHng inf© 
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which he Tell througli*#r6 reception of e?lh to the direct exercise 
of her power to confer blessings, or to 'her perinitling him to 
■ receive the good which flows from the god of iiglitj"' through the 
inferior gods, to all who worsliip them. With respect: to man^s 
destioj after death, they believe that the god of light cawied out 
his purpose. And. they believe that the- worship of the earth- 
goddess by human sacrifice, is the mdispensable condition on which 
these blessings have been granted, and their continuance may be 
hoped for ; the virtue of the rite availing not only for those who 
practice It, but for all mankind. 

*‘Iii addition to these human sacrifices, which still continue to 
be offered aiamially, in order to appease the wrath of Tari, and 
propitiate her in favour of agriculture, there is a fearful amount of 
infanticide among the Khoiul people. It exists iu some of the 
tribes of the sect of Boora to such aii extent, that no female infant 
is spared, except when a woman’s first child is female j and that 
villages containing a hundred houses may be seen Without a female 
child.” 

The revolting rites of human sacrifice ‘and female infanticide 
have prevailed from time immemorial among these barbarous 
people. The British government, however, has happily succeeded 
in almost completely abolishing these bloody rites. Many children, 
who had been stolen from their parents, and sold to the Khonds 
for sacrillee, have been rescued from a cruel death, and puf into 
asylums for Christian education and training. The manner in 
which the rcvoiting luiman sacrifices were conducted' by the 
Kliomls is’ thus described by Mr. Fry, a goyernment agent, who 
has res(me<l numbers from . the ' sacrificial knife The victim,”* 
he inform us, is ;,surroimded by a crowd ‘"of half-in toxicated 
Kliouds, ant! is dragged around some open space, when the savages, 
with loud shouts, rush on the victim, cutting the living fiesli piece- 
meal from the bones, till nothing remains but the head and bowels, 
which arc left untouched. Death has by this time released the 
U!ihappy victim from his torture ; the head and bowels are burnt, 
and the ashes mixed with grain ” These Meriali sacrifices, as they 
are called, arc almost abolished. 

Khyati*-“*CVIebrity.’ a young and bjight-eyed daughter of 
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Daksha married to the Muni Bhrigu* Klijati is also the ftcaiiy 
of discriraiimting objects by appropriate designatioBs ; or the 
meaiis.of iiidiYidual fruitioB, — Wikon^s Note$ to Vuhm Pmim. 

KlmBlbaildas— An order of beings among the Buddhists who 
are believed to be the attendants of Virddka who is one of the 
four guardian Devas. They are of great size and disgusting form, 
have blue garments, hold a sword in one hand, and ride on blue 
horses. They form one of the thirteen orders of intelligence, 
exclusive of the supreme Buddhas, 

Kiehaka — The brother of the R4ui of Rija Virata. He 
Insulted Draupadi, and on her complaining to the Raja, followed 
her to the Council hall, where his influence was so great that the 
Raja refused to interfere. Draupadi then professed to receive his 
offers and engaged to meet him at midnight in the dancing room. 
On his arrival he was seized by Bhima, who, after a fight, slew 
him and rolled the body into a ball. 

KikataS — A tribe of aborigines who lived to the east of Saras- 
wati, *^they drew no milk to mix with the soma, and by them the 
sacrificial kettle was never heated.’^ 

Eilakila — See Kailakila. 

Kiisxpurusha — One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, king of 
Jambu-dwipa, to whom his father gave the country of Hemaknta. 

Kimpuruslias — Demigods, attached to the service of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, celestial musicians, represented like centaurs 
reversed, with human figures and horses’ heads. 

Kinnaru— A prince, the son of Sunakshatra, of the family of 
Ikshwaku. 

Einnaras — A race of beings of human shape but with the heads 
of horses ; different to iVards, which are centaurs, or beings with 
the limbs of horses and human bodies ; created from the limbs of 
Brahma. Called also Kimpiirushas. 

EiratarjUEiya — A ppem %vritten by Bharavi on the subject of 
Arjiuia’s obtaining celestial arms from Siva, Indra. and other gods. 



by a rjgid observance of severe austerities, and afterwards by 
his prowess in a conflict with Siva, in which Aijuna prevails : 
this is the whole subject of the poem, which is ranked among 

the six excellent compositions In Sanscrit. 

Kiratas— Aboriginal tribes dwelling in. the “East of BMrata » 
foresters and mountaineers are intendedy ■ the inhabitants to ■ the 
present day of the mountains east of Hindustan, 

Kirtaratlm— -The son of Rdja Pratindhak^ and thlrfeenti la 
descent from Mahaiuja Janaka. 

Kirtirat — The great grandson of the above j 

“ Mahandhrak’s son of boundless might, 

Was Kirtirat who loved the light " 

Kirtti-“Fame.» A daughter of Daksha, married to Dharma. 

Kirttimai l, A son of the patriai-ch Angiras. 2j A son of 
:he Manu Uttauapada. 3, A sou of Tasudeva and Devaki. who 
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PaiiOja kiDgclom wMcIi floorished ia the Sonth of Intlia perliapa . 

in the fifth century before Christ 5 but the Mahabharata Pandavas iji 

have nothing to do with this Pindyan kingdom, whose ralers^wera 
not Kshatriyas but- belonged to the agricultural class.— 

JIanmi of Coorg^ 1870. 

Kokanakas, Kokarakas-^The names -of aboriginal tribes 
enumerated in 'the Vishnu Pmina, 

Kolaria-^Tlie ancient name for India. lu the modern map of 
Intlia we find indications of the same name in every province from 
Biirmah to Malabar, the Kois of Central India ; the Kolas of 
Katwar ; See Dr. Keith Johnston’s Index to his Map of India from 
the Royal Atlas, for a full confiimation of this view, as stated In 
Mr, W. Hunter’s Dissertation in his Dictionary of Non-Aryan 
Languages. 

loHkod-The ancient and present native name of Calicut. 

Kosala — The Riniiaryitna contains the following description of 
Kosala : ‘‘In ancient times there was a great country named 
Kosala ; and that countiy was happy and joyous, and abounded in 
cattle, and grain, and riches. And in that country on the banks of 
the river vSarayn, was a famous city named Ayodhya ; and there 
all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, and the streets 
were always watered, and there were very many temples richly 
decorated, and stately palaces with domes like the tops of 
mountains, with pleasant gardens- full of birds and fio.wers, and 
shady groves of trees loaded with delicious fruits, and above all 
there were the sacred and resplendent chariots of the gods. And 
the tanks in that city were magnificent beyond all description, and 
covered wdth the white lotus ; and the bees thirsted for the honey, 
and tlio wind drove the white lotuses from the bees as modesty 
drives away the coy bride from her husband. And the ducks and 
the geese swam upon the surface of the tanks, or dived under the 
clear waters ; and the brilliant kingfishers, wroth as they beheld 
their own reficetioii in the bright wave, and under pretence of 
catching the fish, they beat the water with their wings. And the 
plantain trees round -the tanks were bending with the weight of the 
fruit, like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors. 
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The whole city was adorned with gems, so that it resembled a 
mine of jewels, and it was like unto Araai’a.vati, the city of Indra. 
It was perfumed with flowers aud incense, and decked out with 
goigeous banners j and it was ever filled with the sweet sound of 
music, the sharp twanging of bows, and the holy chaunting of 
Vedic hymns. The city was encompassed round about with very 
lofty walls, which were set in with variously-coloured jew’els ; and 
all round the walls was a moat filled with water, deep and 
impassable ; and the city gates were strongly burred, and the 
porticoes of the gates and the lowers on the walls were filled with 
archers, and stored witli weapons of every description. Every 
quarter of the city was guarded by mighty heroes, who were as 
strong as the eight gods who rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as vigilant as the mar|y-headed serpents who watch at the 
entrance of the regions below.” 

“ -On Sarju’s bank of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 

\\ ith tertilo length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain, 

There, famous in her old renown 
Ayddhya* stands, the royal town 
In bygone ages built and planned 
By sainted Manu^s princely hand. 

Imperial seat ! her walls extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end. 

And three in width from side to side, 

With square and. palace beautified. 

I^ei gates at even distance stand ; 

Her ample roads are wisely planned. 

Bight glorious is her royal street, 

Where streams allay the dust and heat. 

On level ground in even row, 

Her houses rise in goodly show ; 
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Terrace and palace^ arch and gate, 

/riie queenly city decorate. 

High are iier ramparts, strong and vast, 

By ways at even distance passed, 

With circling moat both deep and wide, 

And store of weapons for tided.” — Griffiths, 

The name Kosala is variously applied. Its earliest and most 
celebr 4 ite<l application is that given above, to the country on the 
banks of the Sarayu, the kingdom of Rama, of which Ayodlia was 
the capital. In the Blaliabhdrata we have one Eosala in the east,’ 
and another in the south; besides the Prak-kosalas and Uttara- 
kosaias in the east and north. The Piiranas place the Kosaias in 
the back of Vindhya ; and it would appear from the Va}' a, that 
Kusa, the son of Rama, transferred his kingdom to a more central 
position ; he ruled over Kosala at his capital of Kusastliali, or 
Kusavati, built upon the Vindhyan precipices. In later times the 
eoimtry of Kosala lay south of Oude, for in the Ifatnavali the 
general of Vatsa surrounds the king of Kosala in the Vindhyan 
mountains : Ptolemy has a Kouta Kosala in the south, probably 
one of the Kosaias of the Hindus. Wilson’s Notes to Vishriu 
Purana and Hindu Theatre, Vol. II. 

Kotavi — An eighth portion of Rudrani, and the tutelary goddess 
of the Baityas, composed of incantations. The Vishnu Purana 
states that as Krishi^a was in the act of casting his discus, to kill 
Baria, the mystical goddess Ko^vi, the magic lore of the demons, 
stood naked before him, in order to prevent him. 

Koutsya—A my thica! sage, the disciple of Maharishi Varatanta, 
who rewarded his tutor with fourteen crpres of rupees for the 
fourteen branches of study completed under him. For the way in 
which the money was obtained, see Raghu. 

Kratha— The son of Vidarbha ; and grandson of Jyamagha, q. v, 
Kratll— 1, A Prajipaii, or one of the mind-born sons of 
Brahma and one of the seven glorious spirits who abide in the orb 
of the sun, scattering light throughout the universe, married to 
Sannati, daughter of Daksha ; 2, A son of Urn, of the race of 
Bhruva. 
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Kratusthala— The celestial nymph who resides in the car of 
the sun during the month Chaitra, as one its seven guardians. 

Krauncha l. The fifth of the seven gi’eat insular .continents, 
or dwipas ; the king of this Dwipa was Dyutirh4n : it had seven 
boundary mountains, each in succession twice as lofty as the, one 
preceding it ; the inhabitants resided there without apprehension, 
associating with the bands of divinities ; the Brahmans were called 
Pushkaras ; the Kshatriyas, Pushkalas ; the Vaisyas were termed 
. Diianyas ; and the Sudras, Trishyas. 

Kriaswa— l, A sage, who was married to two of the daughters 
of Daksha ; and the deified weapons of the gods were the progeny 
of Kriaswa. These are also called the Sastra devatas, gods of the 
divine weapons ; a hundred are enumerated in the Efimfiyapa, and 
they are there termed the sons of KrMswa by JayA and Vijayi, 
daughters of the Prajipati, tliat is of Daksha ; 2, A son of Saha- 
dova ! 8, A son of Santrataswa. 

Knkana, or Krimi— The son of BhajamSna Krimi ; also the 

natn^of u son of Usinara, a descendant of Atm. 

Krimibhojana, Krimisa— The names of the two of the hells 
or divisions of Narafca below Pdtala. The specific punishments 
of each are described in the Vishnu Furiiiia, p. 207-9. 

Klipa and Kripi— The son and daughter of Satyadhriti, who 
was a proficient ill Military science. Being enamoured of the 
nymph Urvasi he became the parent of two children, a boy and a girl 
The Raja Santana whilst hunting, found these children exposed 
in a clump of long Sara grass ; and compassionating their condition 
took them and brought them up. As they were nurtured through 
pity (Kripa) they were called Kripa and Kripi. The legend of 
then- birth is thought to bo a Puranie invention to explain the 
origm of their names. . The latter became the wife of Drona and 
mother of Aswatthaman. Kripa was one of the Ku_ru generals. 
Ho rebuked Karna for wishing to measure weapons with Ariuna, 
and advised Dnryodlmna to conclude a treaty with the Pandavas. 
When Duryodhana was mortally wounded Kripa hastened to him 
fetched him water, and inaugurated Aswatthaman general, Kripa 
IS u!so called Saraclyahi. ■ * 
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KrisaiU -'-An arclier men-tioned ia the Rig. Veda. 

Krishaa — The Indian Hercules and Apollo combined. The most 
renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most celebrated hero 
of Indian history, is the eighth Avatira on incarnation of Vishnu. 

Vishnu was horn as Krislu^a for the destructiou of Kansa, ait 
oppressive monarch, and, in fact, an incarnate B&itya or Titan, the 
natural enemy of the gods. Kansa being forewarned of Ms , fate 
seeks to anticipate his destroyer ; but Krishna is conveyed secretly, 
away from Mathura, the capital of Kausa, and is brought up as the 
child of a cowherd at Vrindavan, a pastoral district near MathurA 
It is whilst thus circumstanced that he has been exalted into an 
object of adoration, and the mischievous follies of the child, the 
boy,' .and the lad, are the subject of popular delight and wonder. 
His male companions are not very prominent in the tale of his 
youth I but the females, the deified dairy maids, play a more 
important part in the drama. Amongst the most conspicuous is 
Eadh£, and , she receives scarcely less universal homage than 
Krishiia himself.”^ 

Krishna cannot be -said to belong really to the Epic age, but 
almost exclusively to the Rurinic. When the story of his life 
is divested of the marvellous, he will be foiuid to be an historical 
personage, bei<jnging to that epoch when the Aryan race, leaving 
the north-western corner of the peninsula, begau to make their 
%vay by gradual conquests towards the interior and the east. The 
enemies whom he attacks and subdues are the aborigines of the 
interior, who, to heighten the glory of the hero, arc called giants 
and demons, Daltyas' and Danavas. The Aryans were still a 
aoraad people^^ pasturing their herds of cattle at the foot of the 
Himalaya range and in the plains of the Panjab ; and the legend 
would farther lead us to believe that the primitive elementary 
worship now yielded to 'the more systematic religion of Brahmanism 
and the institutions of caste. His identification with Vishiiu 
would follow as a natural apotheosis of a monarch and warrior of 
such fame j but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the 
Purdnas, seems to show that he existed long before the my- 
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^ tliological triad of Brahmi^ Vishriiij and Slya had ever been 
dreamed of. ' The following is a curtailed account of liis birtli and 
actionSj borrowed partly from the PuranaSsirnd partly from Moiiier 
Williams’ Eng.-Sanskrit Dictionary. 

The king of the Daityas: or aborignes^ Ahiikaj had two soiis^ 
Devaka and Ugrasena. The former had a daughter named Devakij 
the latter a son called Kaosa. Devaki was married to 'a nobleman 
of -the: Aryan race named Vasudeva (or AnakadiiDdiiblii)^ the son 
of Suraj a descendant of Yadii, and by him had eight ’Soiis. 
Yasudeva had also another wdfe named Roliini. Kausti, .the cousin 
of Devaki, was informed by the saint and prophet Kirada, that 
his cousin would bear a son, who would kill him and overthrow 
Ills kingdom. Kansa tvas king of MatliiirL, and he captured 
Vasodeva and his wife Devaki, imprisoned them in his own palace, 
set guards over them, and slew the six children whom Devaki had 
already borne. She was now about to give birth to the seventh, 
who was Bala Rama, the play fellow of Krishna, and, like him, 
supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu (see Rama) ; bui by 
divine agency, the child was transferred before birth to the womb 
of Vasudeva’s other wife, Roliini, who %vas still at liberty, and 
was thus saved. Her eighth child was Krishna, wdio was born 
at midnight, with a very black skin (the name Krishna, as an 
adjective, means ‘ black,’) and a peculiar curl of hair called the 
Shr'watsa^ resembling a Saint Andrew’s cross, on his breast. The 
gods now interposed to preserve the life of this hivoured baby 
from Kaiisa’s vigilance, and accordingly lulled the guards of the 
palace to sleep with the Yoga-nidra, or mysterious slomber. 
Taking the infant, its father Vasiideva stole out undiscovered as far. 
as Yamuna, or Jumna river, which seems to have been the boundary 
between the Aryans and the aborigines. This he crossed, and 
on the other side found the cart and team of a nomad Aryan 
cowherd, . called Nanda, whose wife, Yasoda, had by strange 
coincidence just been delivered of a female child. Vasudeva, 
warned, of this by divine admonition, stole to her bedside, and' 
placing Krisht^a by her, re-crossed the river, and re-entered the 
palace, with the female baby of YasodA. in his ai’ias, and thus 
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substituted it for 'liis own son. ■ When Kansa discovered the cheats 
he for a while gave' tip the affair, and set the prisoners at llbertyi 
but ordered all male children to be put to death, Yasudeva then 
entrusted Krishna to the care of Nanda, the cowherd, who took 
him to the village of Gokula, or Vraja, and there brought him up. 

Here Krishna,, and his elder brother Bala Eama, who joined" 
him, wandered about together as children, and evinced their divine 
character by many unruly pranks of surprising strength, such as 
kicking over the cart, which served as conveyance and domicile to 
Nanda and his family. The female Daitya Piitana w^as sent to 
suckle him, but the refractory baby discovering the trick, showed 
his gratitude by slaying her. Later iu life lie vanquished the 
serpent Kaiiya iu the middle of the Yamuna (Jumna) river. A 
demon, Arishta, assuming the form of a bull ; another, Iieshin 
that of a horse ; and a third, Kalanemi, all undertook to destroy 
the boy, but each fell victims to his superhuman strength. 
Krishna now incited Nanda and the cowdierds to abandon the 
worship of ludra, and to adopt that of the co^vs, which sup- 
ported them, and the mountains, which afforded them pasturage. 
Indra, incensed at the loss of his offerings, opened the gates 
of heaven upon the whole race, aiul would have deluged them, 
had not our hero plucked up the mountain Govarddhana, 
and held it as a substantial umbrella above the land. He soon 
took to repose from his labours, and amused himself with the 
Gopis, or shepherdesses, of whom he married seven or eight, 
among whom Rid ha was the fa%murite, and to whom he taught 
the round dance called Bdsa, or Mandala^nrityanh Meanwhile 
Kansa had not forgotten the prophecies of Narada. He invited 
the tw^o boys, Krishna and Balarama, to stay with him at 
Mathura ; they accepted, and -went. At the gates, Kansa’s washer- 
man insulted Krishna, who slew him, and dressed himself in his 
yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Kansa himself, and placed 
ins father Ugraseua on the throne. A foreign king of the Kdla- 
yavana (Iiado-Scythian) race soon invaded the Yadu, or Aryan, 
territory, whereupon Krishna built and fortified the town of 
Dwaraka, in Guzerat, ancLthither transferred the inhabitants of 
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Matfauii. ' /He VafterwardsV married: ' SatyabMm4,- : daughter ; of ■ 
Satrajit, and carried' off Eakmini, daughter of' BMslraiaka. His 
liarem jaumbered sixty thousand wives, but' his:, progeiiy ■ was 
Jimited to eighteeu thousand sons. When 'afterwards on a'ldsit to 
India’s heaven, he behaved, at the persuasion of his, wife, ' Satya»; , 
bham^, in a manner very unbecoming a guest, by stealing the 
fimioiis parijata tree, which had been produced at the churning of 
the ocean, and was then thriving in Iiidra’s garden. A contest 
ensued, in which Krishna defeated the gods, and carried off the 
sacred tree. At another time, a female Daitya, XJsha, daughter of 
Baim, carried oif Krishna’s graiKlson, Anlruddha. His grandfatlieiv 
accompanied by Barna, went to the rescue, and though B£na was 
defended by Siva and Skanda, proved victorious. Paund.raka, 
one of Vasudeva’s family, afterwards assumed his title and insignia, 
supported by the king of Benares. Krishna hurled his flaming 
discus (c/ia^m) at this city, and thus destroyed it. .He afterwards 
exterminated his own tribe, the Yaduvas. He himself was killed . 
by a chance shot from a hunter. He is described as having curly 
black hair, as wearing a club or mace, a sword, a flaming discus, 
a jewel, a cpnch, and a garland. His charioteer is Satyaki ; his 
city, Dwaraka ; his heaven, Goloka.” (Thomson). 

Krishna is the principal speaker in the Bh^gavat Gita ; where 
he expounds the SdnkyU system of philosophy to Arjuna. In the 
great war he took part. with the Fund avas, and it was mainly 
owing to liis powerful assistance that the opposite party were 
vanquished. 

Krishna is known in the Mahabh^rata by the following names 
Vdsiuleva, Kesara, Govinda, Janardana, Damodani, Dasara, 
Ndrayana, ilrishikcsa, Purushottama, Madhava, Madhusrudana 
and Achyiita. “ 

Krishna — An Asuva or Diisyu mentioned in the Big Veda, 
who was slain together with his wives that none of his posterity 
might survive. Krishiia means black, and the name may, on 
this occasion, Professor Wilson thinks, allude to the dark com- 
plexioned aborigines,. But there is another Krishna, even in the 
Veda, and he and his sou Viswaka arc members of the 



Angirasa family, who may be cauea Kig veaa arwrocrara or gooa 
old family descent ; and both father and son appear among the 
Rishis of the hymns Manning, A. ^ M^L, Vol. I, /». 65. 

Krishna— 1, One of the sous of Havirdhina, a descendant of 
Prithu r 2, One of the Andhra kings who reigned 10 years. 

Krishna— 1, The name of one of the Narakas, in which those 
who live by fraud, &c.,’ are punished ; 2, The name of the Krish- 
nnv^na river of the Dakhin, meaning the dark river. 


twelfth century, with the object ot establishing tne veaanta 
doctrine. What others have assailed by reason and argument 
Krishna Misra combats by ridicule. His work is praised by 
Professor Lassen, who calls it peculiarly Indian, and unlike anything 

in the literature of other countries,— Mrf. 

Krisluiaveni — The river now- called the Krishna or Kistna. 

The first Ynga or age ; consisting of four thousand 

eight hundred divine, years, thus : 

KritaYuga 4000 

Sandhyd.......... ....... 400 

Saudhyasana 400 

4800 

If these divine years be converted into years of mortals, by multi- 
plying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods, we 
obtain one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand, 
(1,728,000)' ordinary years, the duration of the Krita Tuga, 
according to the Hindu books. 

■ Kritft — 1, A prince, the son of Kritaratlin, king of. Mithila ; 
2, A son of Saunatimat, to whom Hiranyanablm taught (he philo- 
sophy of the Yoga, and who compiled twCiity^four Sanhitas for the 
use of the Eastern Brahmans who study the Sdma Veda. 

Kritadhwaija. — The son of Dhai’madhwaja ; the Vishnu Purdna 
says of him that he ww a king over intent upon existent supreme 
spirit# ■ ’’V' vf?', ' ‘ / 



Kritagni, Kritayarman, Kntavirya-“lliree : princes, the 

sons of Dlianaka, of the Yadava race. 

Kritaka — i, One of the sons of Vasudeva by , his wife Madiii ; 
2, One of the kings of Magadha. 

Kritamala-'-A river that takes its rise in the Malaya hills. 

Kritaiyaya — l, The Vyasa of the seventeenth Dwapara j 2, A 
prince, the son of Dliaraian, of the family of Ikshvdku. 

: Kritanta— The destroyer ; a name of Yama, the Hindu Pluto. 

Kritanta-dutaru — Yamaha ofiicers ; frequently represented as 
hovering, in a frightful shape, over the beds of the dying, to carry 
oif the departing spirit to Pdt£a. 

Kritaratha — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of^JPrati- 
bhandaka. 

Kritayannan — 9^e of the three warriors on the Kaurava side 
who survived at the end of the great war ; the three visited the 
wounded Duryodhana on the plain of Kurukshetra.' He was 
ultimately slain by Satyaki at Prabh^sa. 

Kriti — 1, The son of Bahulaswa, and the last of the kings of 
Mithila, iu whom terminated the family of Janaka. 

Kjltirata — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Mahadriti. 

Krittika — A lunar mansion in Nagavithi in the Northern 
Avashtana ; when the sun is in the first degree of the lunar 
mansion, Krittika, and the moon is iu the fourth of Visikha, it 
is the great equinox, or holy equinoctial season. 

Kritwi-— The wife of Anaha, one of the descendants of Hastia, 

Kriya — ‘ Devotion’, a daughter of Daksha married to Dliarma : 
an allegorical personification of religious rite married to the equally 
allegorical representation of the Hindu Code, viz., Dharma, moral 
and religious duty. Wilson’s notes to V. P., p. 55 j 2, A magical 
creation, represented in the Vishnu Purana as a vast and formidable 
female springing from the southern fire, blazing with ruddy light, 
and with fiery radiance streaming amidst her hair. 
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yrndha 1, ‘ Passion,’ represented as a soft of Brahma : one of 

the allegorical personages occurring in the list of Brahma’s progeny 
amongst the series of ‘virtues and vices 2, ‘ Wrath’, a sou of 
Mritha ; called in the Vishnu Puiina an inflictor of misery, and 
one of the progeny of vice ; also, as a terrific form of Vishiju, 
operating as a cause of the destruction of this world. 

Erodhag^harrSi — The chambei of displeasure ; an institution 
still in vogue in Hindu families, wives i-esorting to it when 
discontented or angry with their husbands. 

Krodhavasa — A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapa. 

Kroshtu— A son of Yadu, the family in which Krishna was born. 

gglinTin. — A measure of time, said in the Vishnu Purana to be 
equal to thirty kalas ; it is often used to express a very minute 
portion of time, a moment, an instant. 

Kshama— ‘Patience.’ One of the daughters of Daksha who 
was married to the Muni Pulaka. 

Kshatradharman — A prince, the son of Sankriti, a descendant 
ofEaji. 

Kshatranjas — A king of Magadha, the sou of Kshemadarman. 

Kshatravriddha^One of the five sons of A-yus, from whose 
family many names of celebrity proceeded. 

Kshatriyas — The second of the four castes, said to have been 
produced from the breast, some authorities say the arms, of Brahmi ; 
their duty being to protect the earth, the cattle, and brahmans. 
Kings, governors, and all intrusted with civil and military afiairs, 
in general belong to the Kshatriya caste. Parasurama vowed that 
he would extirpate the whole Kshatriya race, and thrice seven 
times, says the Vishnu Purdna, he cleared the earth of them: a 
legend, says Professor Wilson, which intimates a violent and 
protracted struggle between the Brahmans and Kshatriyas for 

dominatioa ia India. ^ 

Kahema-* Prosperity.’ A son of Dharma by his wife Santi. 

Kshemadhanwan— A prince, the son of Pundarika, a descend- 

ant of Kmn, ■ , 
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ASllCtrsyilSi — Embodied spirit,” or that wbicli Icnows the. 

Kshetra, ‘body’ ; a form of Vishriu, implying the combination of 
spirit with form or matter, for the purpose of creating. 

Kshudraka— A prince, the son of Prasehajit, of the line of 
Ikshvaku., , 

Kubja-^A deformed young female servant of Kansa. Meeting 
her in the high road cart-ying a pot of unguent, Krishna addressed 
hei sportively, and said ‘ For whom are you carrying that unguent, 
tell me lovely maiden, tell me truly.’ . Kubja, smitten by his 
appearance, and well disposed towai’ds Hari, replied mirthfully, 
‘Know you not beloved, that I am the servant of Kansa, and. 
appointed, crooked as I am, to prepare his perfumes.’ Krishna 
asked her for some of it, and she gave him and Balarima as much 
of the unguent as was sufficient for .their persons j and they 
smeared their bodies with it, till they looked like two clouds, one 
white and one black, decorated by the many-tinted bow of Indra. 
Then Krishna made her perfectly straight • and when she was" 
thus relieved from her deformity, she was a most beautiful woman ; 
and from gratitude invited Govinda to her house. He promised 
to go some Other time. T. P. 

Kuhu 1, A daughter of Angiras. The name means the last 
day of the moon’s wane. Tbe four daughters of Angiras designated 
phases of tfie moot}-; 2, The name of a river in the Himdlava 
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ManE wlio life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvaku good and brave, 

J'irst of Ajodiiy^’s kings was he, 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him the glorious Kukshi sprang 

Whose fame through all the regions raiig.’^-^ Griffiths, 

Knk3hi- -One of the daughters of Priyavrata,. the grea 
progenitor. ' 

Kuladevata — The deity who is the object of hereditary and 
family worship, and is always one of the leading personages of 
Hindu mythology, as Siva, Vishnu, or Durga. Ho house is 
supposed to be without its .tutelary divinity, but the*noticfti attached 
to this character is liow very far from pi*ecise, 

KulapavatUS — Mountain-ranges in Central India : sometimes 
termed family mountains or systems; embracing tte various 
chains described under Mahendra, Malaya, Riksha, Vindhya, &c. 

Klllatthas— Aboriginal rnouii tain tribes, described in the VishTTiU 
Furana as * ferocious and uncivilhEed races.’ 

Kulindas, Kttlindapalyakas, Kultltas— Tribes enumerated 
in the V. P. but not identified. 

KlUhara—l, A Prajapatl, of whom there appear to have been 
twenty-one ; the Vayu Parana states that they are numerous. 

Kumara-sambhava— The Birth of the War God ; a poem by 
Kalidasa, that has been translated into English verse by Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Kuinan — A river that rises in the Saktimat mountains, 

Kunabhaka — A suspension of. bi*eath ‘ by the closing of both 
nostrils : being part of the brahmanical ritual for obtaining control 
of the external senses, ; ' 

Kunabhakarna — R^kshasa, the son of Visravas, and brother 
of Rivana, He was brought up in the forest with his brothers, 
mid went about eating EishiS^ When Brahm^ had granted boons 
to Bavaija and Vibhishana, and was about to confer one on 
Kumbhakarnt, the gods interposed, saying he had eaten seven 
Ap«®m®es niid ten followers of Tndra, besides Rishisand men: and 
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begged that under the guise of a boon stupefaction might be 
inflicted on him, Brahma thought on Sarasvati, who arrivedj and 
by Brahma’s command entered into Kumbhakarna’s mouthy to 
speak for him. Under this influence lie asked that he might 
receive the boon of sleeping for many years, which was granted to 
him. O./Sf. T., Vol. IV, p. m. 

The description given of Kumbhakarna in the Ramayana is 
ridiculously extravagant and exaggerated. At the siege of Lanka 
when Havana decided to avail himself of the services of his gigantic 
brother^ the difficulty was to know how to awake him, as he was 
buried in sleep for six months together, and then only awoke for a 
short time to gorge himself with enormous quantities of food. The 
messengers tried to enter his room but were blown away from the 
door by the wind caused by the deep breathing of the sleeping 
monster. At last, after violent efforts, they forced an entrance ; 
and ten thousand Rakshasas made every sort of din in his ears by 
beating drums, &c. Then they hammered his limbs with mallets, 
danced upon him, caused a thousand elephants to walk over his 
body, piled heaps of food under his very nose, all without effect. 
Nothing availed but the touch of some beautiful %vomen who 
eventually succeeded in rousing him. Kumbhakarna consented to 
go out to battle, and displayed extraordinary valour, routing, 
wounding, and even devohring' thousands of the monkey army, 
but was ultimately conquered and killed by Rama. The figure of 
Kumbhakarna is a favourite one in village representations of the 
siege of Lanka, and he is generally exhibited asleep. I. E. F. 

Kunotuda — 1, One of the six minor Dwipas,. situated beyond the: 
sea ; 2, A mountain forming the northern buttress of Mount Meru, 

Kumudali — A pupil of Pathya and teacher of the Atharva 
Veda. 

Kumadvatir— A river that rises in the Vindhya mountains. 

Knndaka — A prince, ’the son of Kshudraka, and ' grandfather 
of Sumitra, who was the last of the kings of the family of 
Ikshv^ku. 

Kundinapur — The capital of Yidarbha, a country of consi-. 
derable extent and power at various periods. The name remains 
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I iir Bederj which maj have been the ancient capital ; but the 

kingdom seems to have corresponded with the _great part of Bern* 

I ' and Kandesh. It is mentioned in the Bamajana amongst the 

j countries of the south. , 

j Kmntala^ Kuntliakas — Kuntala is in one place one of the 

; central countries ; in another one of the southern ; the name is 

applied in inscriptions to the province in which Kurgode is situated ; 
part of the Adohi district : and consistently with this position it is 
placed amongst the dependant or allied states of Vidarbiia, in the 
Dasa Kumara. ■ 

KuHti or Pritha — The eldest of the live daughters of Sura 
andMarishi. Sura had a friend named Kuntibhdja, to whom as he 
had no chiUiren, he presented in due form, his daughter Kimti. 
i She was married to Pandu, to whom she bore three sons, 

^ Yudliishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna, Fandu, however, had by the 

I curse of a deer, been prevented from having progeny, and she 

; therefore conceived these children by connection with the deities 

I Dharma, Vayu, and Indra respectively. Yudliishthira, as the son 

of Dharma, is considered justest ,• Bhiraa, Vdyu’s son, the strongest j 
^ and Arjuna, India’s son, the best bowshot. See Karna, for an 

account of Kuuti’s sou before her marriage ; 2, Kuuti was also the 
name of a son of Dharmanetra of the Vcidava race ; and of a son 
of Kratha, of the family of Jyamagha. 

Kuntibhoja — A friend of Sura’s who adopted his daughter 
Kunti ; he was an ally of the Pandus in the great war. 

Kurma Pnrana — The Purana in which Janarddana, in the 
form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, explained the 
objects of life — duty, wealth, pleasure and liberation*— in commu- 
nication with Indradyumna, and the Rishis in the proximity of 
Sakra j which refers to the LakshmiKalpa, and contains seventeen 
thousand stanzas. V. P. 

Emma or Tojrtoise Avatara— The second of the ten J 

Avataras of Yishnu. The legend is that at a very remote period 
when the gods felt their powers weakened, and were desirous of 
obtaining Amrita (q. v.) the beverage of immortality, Vishnu 
directed them to churn, logether with the demons, the 
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bj taking the mountain Mandara for their staifj and his serpeiil; 
Vasuki for their cord, the gods to stand at the tail,; and the' demons . 
at the head of the serpent ; while he himself consented to support 
the mountain on his back, after having assumed the shape of a 
gigantic tortoise. The. result of this churning of the sea of milk, 
was, besides the ultimate recovery of the Amrita, the appearance 
of a variety of miraculous things and beings j but it also led to a 
violent contest between the gods and demons, in which Hie latter 
were defeated. The idea of the lord of creation .assuming the 
s^pe of a tortoise, and that of sacrificial liquids, especially clari- 
fied butter, becoming tortoise-shaped {Kmma, the word for 
tortoise, meaning literally, ‘badly oi * slowly going'), occurs also 
in the Yajurveda ; but the legend on which the tortoise-Avatdra of 
Vislu^u is based seems to belong entirely to the post-Vedic period 
of Hinduism. 

Kunnis — Semi-aboriginal cultivators to the south- of the Raj- 
puts and tiats* 

Kuru — Ij One of the sous of Agu'id.^hVa. to.w^hpm his father 
gave the country north of the Sweta mcFuntahis, bounded by the 
Srinagavan range ; 2, An ancient king, the son of Samvarno'; who 
gave his name to the district Kurukshetra. He was the ancestor 
of Vichitravirya, the grandfather of the Kurus and Pandavas. 
Kuril, it is usually supposed, is' the prince who gives the designa- 
tion to Duryodhana and his brothers, theuce called Kauravas, in 
opposition to their cousins the sons of Pandu, termed Papdavas, 
Kuru being a remote ancestor of both. The Mahabharata however 
gives a diiFerent account, and derives the term Kaurava from the 
country, Kuru-jangala, or Kurukshetra (LasiseiY, lucl. Alt. I, p. 
593,) which was subject to the family of Duryodhana, the uppe'r 
part of the Paujab beyond Delhi, or Pauniput, which is still 
commonly called by the Hindus Kurukhetr. Kuru, the prince, 
was descended from Nahusha, the great grandson of Soma, or the 
moon, by his grandson Puru. The thirteenth descendant of Kuril 
was ^mitaiiu, who had fpur sons, Bhishma, Chitmngada, Yrcliitra- 
virya, and Vyasa. Of these Bhishma and Vydsa liveil unmarried, 
and the other two died without ofTapring ; on which, to prevent 
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the- extliictioH of the family, and conformably to the ancient HInda 
law, Vy^sa had children by his brother’s- widows. The sons 
were Dhrltaiishtra and Pdndo, %vho became the founders of the 
two families, of the Kauravas . and Pandavas. Wilson^ s 'Work$^ 
Fol. ///, I?. •290. 

KiniS-- A very ancient people, who seem to have been origi- 
nally situated in Central and Northern Asia, as the Vishiiu Purina 
says they inhabited the middle districts of Bhirata. They probably 
entered Indi^ with the Aryans or were a tribe of that great race, 
and settled il'Knrukshetra. With this meaning the name applies 
toboth Kurus and Papdavas—hence Arjuna is called the best 
.. of the Kurus. In its particular and exclusive sense the name is 
given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and opposed 
the Pindavas, Both names belong to ihe Epic period, 

KlllTlksh6tra--^The plain of the Kurus. A tract of land to 
the east of the Tamuna or Jumna river, in the upper part of the 
Boab, near the city of Delhi, and the river Saraswati. Hastini- 
pura was its capital. 

** The Sarasl^ati (Sursooty) is an insignificant stream flowing 
through Sirhind, between the Yamuna and tlie Shaiadru* It even-, 
tually loses itself in the sand of the desert, and is, on that account, 
fabled by the Hindus to flow underground into the ocean. It is 
held, however, as one of the most sacred streams of India. Lassen 
calls the Doab the Belgium of India. It is the gateway of the 
peninsula, where the eastern and western races have always met 
in battle. Here in later days was fought the batde of Panniput ; 
and here Was laid the scene of that war which transferred the 
sovereignty of middle India from the Kurps to the Pandavas. As 
it was the gate of India so does it in all probability derive its 
sacred name from being the first seat of the Aiyan race, whence 
It worked its way from the Indus to the Ganges, and from being 
retained in their memory with all the respect due to a fatherland,’’ 
— J. C ThoMBon, 

KunambaS — The aboriginal cultivators of South Kanara. 

Kuruvarnakas — The aboriginal people of the forests in the 
upper part of the Doab. 
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Kuruvatsa— A prince, tho son of Anavaratha, a descendant of 

Jyamaglia, 

Knsa— Ij Sacrificial grass j which, on occasioa of ofieriDgs made 
to the gods, is placed upon the ground as a seat for theiui, having 
its tips towards the east ; 2, the name of the fourth of the great 
insular continents, or Dvvipas ; so named from a clump of Kiisa 
grass (Poa) growing there. There reside mankind along with 
Daityas and Danavas, as well as with spirits of heaven and gods. 

1, A son of Rima Kusa and Lava were the twin sons 

of Rama and Sita, born after R^ma had repudiated Sita, and brought 
up in the hermitage of Valmiki. As they were the first rhapso- 
dists the combined name Kusilava signifies a reciter of poems, 
or an improvisatore, even to the present day.’* ( Griffiths.) Kusa 
built Kusasthali, on the brow of the Yindhj^a, the capital of 
Kosala | the Ragha Vansa describes Kusa as returning from 
Kusavati to Ayodhya, after his father’s, death ; but it seems not 
unlikely that the extending power of the princes of the Doab, of 
the lunar family, compelled Rama’s posterity to retire more to the 
west and south ; 2, A son of Valakaswa, a descendant of Purtiravas, 

Eusadliwaj — The younger brother of Janaka, king of Yideha. 

Kusadhwaja — The king of Kasi in the Epic period. According 
to the Yishnu Parana he was the brother, and according to the 
Bhagavata, the son, of Siradhwaja. 

Ktisagra — The son of Vrihadratha, one of the ancient kings of 
Kurukshetra. 

Kusamba — l, The brother of Vrihadratha, and uncle of 
Kusigra j 2, The eldest sou of Kusa, and founder*of Kausambi, 
afterwards Kanouj. 

KusaEabba — The second son of who also took part in 

building KausambL 

Kusasthali — 1, The capital of Anartta, which was part of 
Kutch of Guzerat ; it appears to have been the same, or in the same 
spot, as Dwaraka. The Yishnu Parana says, that city 
Kusasthali which was formerly your capital, and rivalled the city 
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' of tbe immortals, is now known as Dwaraka ; and tkere, reigns a 
portion ' of Tislmu In the person of Baladeva,” &c. j 2, The citj- 
built by Kusa on the brow of the Vindhya. (See Kusa.) 

KllsMdi— A pnpii of Paushyinji, and teacher of the* Sama ved a. 

KushmaEdas — A class of deities mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purina and other Pnranas, They are described as taking counsel 
with Indra how best to interrupt the devout exercises of Dhruva, 
when, as a child, he conamenced the rigorous penance that caused 
alarm in the celestial regions. 

Kusika— According to the Brahma and Hari Vansa, the father 
of Gadhi, the incarnation of Indra. 

Kusumayudha— A name of Kamadeva, the Hindu Cupid. The 
word means. “ He whose weapons are' dowers.'* 0. S. T,, Vol 
i,p. 112. ' ■■ 

Kuthuimi — A pupil of Paushyiuji and teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Kuyalayaswa— The son of Vrihadaswa. This prince, inspired 
with the spirit of Vishnu, destroyed the Asura Dhundu, who had 
harassed the pious sage Uttanka ; and he was thence entitled 
Dhundumara. In his conflict with the demon he' was attended by 
his sons to the number of twenty-one tiiousand ; and all these, with 
the exception of only three, perished in the engagement, consumed 
by the fiery breath of Dhundu ; a legend originating probably in 
some earthquake or volcano. V. P. 

KuYera— The Hindu Plutus ; he is the son of Visravas by 
liaviia, and is the god of riches and regent of the north ; tha 
keeper of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, and all the treasures 
in the earth, which he gives to those for %vhom they are destined 
by Isvara. He is the chief of the Yakshas, and Gubyakas, into 
whose forms transmigrate the souls of those men who in this life 
are absorbed in the pursuit of riches. He is represented in 
external appearance as a mere man, but with a deformed body, of 
white colour, having three legs and but eight teeth, with a erown 
on his head, and a club in one of his hands. His whole body 
adorned with various ornaments, and his vehicle is a self-moving 
chariot. The poets have written many stories concerning him, and 


when they .praise a man on account of his riches they compare him 
to Kuvera. His attendants are Kinneras, who are shaped like men 
with heads of horses. 

Kuvera is said to have performed austerity for thousands of 
years, in consequence of which he obtained from Brahma as a boon 
that he should be one of the guardians of the world and the god of 
riches. He afterwards consulted his father, Visravas, about an 
abode, and at his suggestion took possession of the city of Lank4, 
which had formerly been built by Visvakaman for the Rdkshasas, 
but had been abandoned by them through fear of Vishnu, and was 
at that time unoccupied, 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 414. 

In the B4miynna Kailasa is spoken of ,as the residence of Kuvera. 

“Having quickly passed over that dreadful desert, you shall 
then see the white mountain, called Kailisa, and there the celestial 
palace of Kuvera, formed by Visvakarman, in colour like a brilliant 
cloud, and decorated with gold.” 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 308. And 
in one passage Siva is represented as paying a visit to Kuvera on 
mount KaiHsa, and as acknowledging the divine character of 
Bima. 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 310. But in general Kuvera is 
represented as residing in Alaka, (also in the Himalaya) which is 
termed in the Cloud Messenger the city of the blessed, and is 
always described as abounding in wealth and magnificence, and 
being surrounded with a garden of sui passing loveliness, in which 
was a lake corered with lotuses. 
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measure of time equal to fifteen Kishtas, 

Lajja— Modesty— One of the daughters of Daksha, who was 
.married to Dharma. 

LakshinaBa^ — One of the sons of Dasaratha, and brother of 
Eama, to whom he was faithfully attached throughout nil his 
vicissitudes. 


Then Lakshman’s truth was nobly shown, 

Then were his love and courage known, 

When for his brother’s sake he dared 
All perils, and his exile shared. 

He followed Rama to the wildei’ipess and was with him when 
crowned. The latest incident recorded of him is that he was 
entrusted with the care of Sita, when she was taken to the hermit- 
age ofYOmiki and delivered of twins, Kusa and Lava. lu Dr. 
Muir’s O. S* T., Vol. IV, p. 107, the following legend of laksh- 
mana’s death occurs : Time, in the form of an ascetic came to the 
palace gate of Rdma ; and asked as the messenger of Brahmi, td 
see Rama. He was admitted and received with honour, but stated 
that his message must be delivered in private; and that any one 
who witnessed the interview would lose his life. Rtoa informed 
Lakshmana of this and desired him to stand Outside. * * * ^ 

Soon after the irritable Rishi Durvdsas came, and insisted on 
seeing Rama immediately, under a threat, if refused, of cursing 
Rama and all his family. Lakshmana, preferring to save his 
kinsmen, though knowing that his own death must be the conse- 
quence of interrupting the intervie%v of E^ma with Time, entered 
the palace and reported the Rishi’s message to Rama. Rama came 
out, and when Durvasas had got the food he wished and departed, 
B4ma reflected with great distress on the words of TimjS, which 
required that Lakshmana should die. Lakshmanay. however, 
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'exhorted Eama not to grieve but to abandon biiiij and not break 
his own promise. The counsellors concurring in this advice Rama 
abandoned Lakshmaua, who went to the river Sarayn, suppressed 
ail his senses, and was conveyed bodily by Indra to heaven, 

Lakshmana-^One of the wives of Krishna, 

Lakshmi—'* Prosperity.” The daughter of Brighu, and bride 
or Sakti of Vishnu. The goddess of fortune, wealth and prosperity. 
She is also represented as the counterpart of Vishpu. Vishnu is 
meaningVshe is speech. Vishnu is understanding ; she is intellect. 
He m righteousness ; slie is devotion. He is the Creator ; she is 

creation, &c. &c in a word Vishnu is all that is called male ; 

Lakshmi is all that is termed female ; there is nothing else than 
they. V, P., p. 61 . She is represented as having been born from 
the churning of the ocean, * rising from the waves, radiant with 
beauty.’ Indra recited a hymn to her praise, calling her the mother 
of all beings, 

Mr. Griffiths thus translates the story of her birth from the 
Ramdyana and adds a note from S&legel. 

At length when many a year had fied. 

Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 

In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

She shone with pearl and golden sheen. 

And seals of glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem, 

On her smooth bx'ows, a diadem. 

Rolling in waves beneath her cromi 
The glory of her hair flowed down. 

Pearls on her neck of price untold, 

The lady shone like burnisht gold. 

Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand, 

Aud fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Ber, Gods above and men below 
As beauty’s Queen and 'Fortune know. 


‘ That this story of the birth of Lakshmi is of considerable 
antiquity is evident from one of her names KsMrdbdhi-tanayd, 
daughter of the Milky Sea, which is found in ^niarasin/ia, the most 
ancient of Indian lexicographers. The similarity to the Greek 
myth of Venns being born from the foam of the sea is remarkable.’ 

‘In this description of Lakshmi one thing only offends me, that 
she is said to have four arms. Each of Vishnu’s arms, single as 
far as the elbow, there branches into two ; but Lakshmi in all the 
brass seals that I possess or remember to have seen has two arms 
only. Nor does this deformity of redundant limbs suit the pattern 
of perfect beauty.’ (Schlegel.) 

Mr. Griffith has omitted the offensive epithet four-armed. In a 
passage quoted by Dr. Muir it is said that when Vishnu was 
.incarnate as Eama then Lakshmi became Sita ; and that when he 
was born as Krishna she became Rukraini- 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 392» 

“ Lakshmi is not found in the Rig Veda in the sense which the 
word bears in the later mythology, of a goddess personifying good 
fortune, though the word itself occurs in a kindred signification.” 
O. S. T., Vol. V, p. 348. 

The beautiful goddess is also said to have been produced at the 
churning of the ocean. In the BrahmA Vaivartta Purana, Lakshmi 
is said to be a portion of Prakriti ; and in another place is made to 
issue from the mind of Krishna ; in a different part of the work 
she is described as one of two goddesses into which the first 
Sarasvati was divided, the two being Sarasvati proper, and Kamala, 
or Lakshmi. — Wilson’s Works, Vol. Ill, p. 102. 

2, The name of a daughter of Daksha who was married 

to Dharma. , 

LalabaiTcsha.— Due of the Narakas, that in which those are 
punished who eat their meals without offering food to the gods, to 
the manes, or to guests. V- P., p. 208. 

Lalita— A distinguished name of the personified female energy. 
See Sakti, 

Lamba— One of the daughters of Daksha and wife of Dharma, 

Lambodara—One of the Andhra kings who reigned eighteen 
vears ,* he wa< the son of Salakarni the 2nd* 
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laaiH ga lftS — One of the aboriginal tribes who dwelt ia jirnglee 
and forests. ■ ^ 

Langali — A pupil of paushyinji and teacher of the Sama Veda, 

Langalini— A river that has its source in Mahendra. 

Lanka— The island of Ceylon, the ancient capital of Rivana, 
described in the Ramdyana as the capital town of the kings of the 
race of Pulastya, known as Yakshas. Some pandits in the north 
of India deny the identity of Lanka and Ceylon. 

Lailkika — “Worldly,” the opposite to Daivika or “Divine’? 
— e. g., The Apsarasas are thus distinguished, thlrty-fpnr of them 
being specified as Laukika, and ten as Daivika. 

Lauhitya — An ancient river mentioned in the Puranss, now 
part of the Brahmaputra. 

Lava— The younger of the twin sons of Rdma by Sita, and 
king of Siwasti, in northern Kosala, by which a part of Oude is 
commonly understood. He was trained up by his mother in the 
heraitage of Ydlmiki, and appears to have become a strong 
muscular man ; having also acquired great skill in archery. When 
Btoa sent off a horse, previous to its sacrifice, Kusa and Lava 
seized it, and maintained their hold till R4ma himself came and 
recognised his two sons. 

Lavana — l, A Rdkshasa Chief, the son of Madhu, who reigned 
at Mathura ; he was killed by Satrughna, who took possession of 
his capital ; 2 , One of the Narakas, (the salt) in which those are 
punished who associate with women in a prohibited degree, 

Lekhas — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

Lesa— A son of Bi^otra, of the line of the kings of KasL 

Libations — To be offered to the gods, sages, and progenitors, 
with the parts of the hand severally sacred to each. The offerer 
is first to bathe, dress in clean clothes, and scatter water thtice to 
gmtify the gods ; as many times to please the RLshis 5 and once to 
propitiate Prajipati ; he must also make three libations to satisfy 
the progenitors. For full details see Y. P.^pp. 302, 303. 

Light, or fire— See Te/a s. 
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LUa— A pastime ; but mythologically used of certain libidinous 
amusements of gods among mortals on earth. Krishna’s adventures 
with the G-opis and Siva’s pastimes at Madura, are termed Lilas m 

Sanskrit books.. ^ 

Linga Purana— The Parana in which Siva explained the 
objects of life, viz., virtue, wealth, pleasure, and final liberation at 
the end of the Agni Kalpa. Professor Wilson says there is 
nothing in it like the phallic orgies of antiquity : it is all mystical 
and spiritual. The Linga is twofold, external and internal...... 

whatever may have been the origin of this form of wQi-ship in 
India, the notions upon which it was founded, according to the 
impure fancies of European writers, are not to be traced in even 
gaiva Paranas. 

Lingaill — grammar meaus Gender. Mythologically it 
designates a phallic emblem, and is represented by a cylindrical 
Stone rounded off at the top ; and at the other end inserted in 
masonry or in the ground, but transfixing another horizontal and 
flat stone named Ydni. This emblem is placed in the open field, 
on the way side, and in temples, and worshipped from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin ; and from the mouths of the Ganges to 
those of the I&dus. The worship of the Lingam and Ydni maiks 
the Saivas ; the worship of the Lingam alone denotes the Vira 
Saivas The latter attach a further meaning to the word, indicating 
various heavens or Lokas in the invisible world. The uppermost 
is the Brahma, or sometimes Siva lingam ; concerning which 
metaphor is exhausted. 

Lingadhari— One who wears a small lingam on his person, 
usually in a little silver box, hanging on his breast from a string 
round the neck ; or sometimes fastened to his right arm. 

Lobha— “ Covetousness,” a son of Brnhmi— being one of his 
pro<reny of virtues and vices as enumerated in the Vishiju Purdna. 
In another part of the same Pui-dna, Lobha is described as the son 
of Dharma by , one of the daughters of Daksha ; also as the son of 
Adharma (vice) and it states that he was married to Nikriti, and 
tlieir pi’ogeuy was Krodha, Hinsa, &c. 

Lohitas— A class of deities in the twelfth Manwantai-a. 
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LokaksM—One of the pupils of PaushyinjiV and a teacher of 
the Sama Yecla. 

Lokaloka— The moutitain belt beyond the sea of fresh water ; 
the circular boundary between the world and void space. The 
mountain range encircling the world is termed Lokaloka, because 
the world is separated by it from that which is not world. The 
Mahonnncdan legends of Koh Kaf, ■ the stony girdle that surrounds 
the world/ are evidently connected with the Lokaloka of the 
Hindus. According to the Siva Tantra, the El dorado, at the foot 
of the Lokaloka mountain^, is the play-ground of the gods. V. 
F.,.p. 202 . 

Loka Palaka— World-protector, an epithet constantly given by 
Hindu writers to a rajah, 

Loka-psJas^-The rulers stationed by Brahma for the protection 
of the different quarters of the world : they are- termed the regents 
of the east, south, west and north, lii another part of the Vislmu 
Pui-rma eight are Dientioned as regents of the spheres ; or eight 
deities in that character : ludra, Yarna, Yanina, Kuvera, Vivaswat, 
Soma, Agni, and Yuyu. 

Lokas— The seven spheres above the earth. 

L Prajapaiya or Pitri loka. 

2. Indra loka, or Swerga. 

3. Marutloka, or Diva loka, heaven. 

Gandurbha loka, the region of celestial spirits, called also 
Maharloka. 

5. Janaloka, or Ibe sphere of saints, 

G. Tapaloka, or the world of the seven sages. 

7. Brahma loka, or Satya loka, the w’orld of infinite wisdom 
and truth. 

For a iull account of these lokas, see tl^e Yishmi Purana, -pp. 
212 — 21o. lu the Brahma Vaivartia Puraiia another Loka is 
menlioneii as the residence of Krishna denominated Goloka ; it is 
far abov^e (hf three worlds, and has, at five hundred millions of 
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yoianas below it, tbe separate Lotas of Vishnu and Siva, Vaikunta 
and Kailas. This region is indestructible, while all else is subject 
to annihilation, and in the centre of it abides Krishna, of the colour 
of a dark cloud, in the blQ<an of youth, clad in yellow raiment, 
splendidly adorned with celestial gems, and holding a flute. He is 
exempt from Maya and all qualities, eternal, alone, and the Para- 

mSptma, or supreme soul of the world, 

Lomaharshana— A name of Suta 
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MaTiali— A name of Bali, q. V. 

Mabalipuram — A sacred place 34 miles uortli of Madras called 
the Seven Pagodas. 

Mada— Insanity. One of the progeny of Brahma, Vishnu 
Parana, p. 50. 

Madayanti — The wife of the Raja Saudisa, q. v. 
Madhava-Madhu— The names of two of the months as they 
occur in the Vedas, and belonging to a system now obsolete; 
corresponding to the lunar mouthsMagha and Palguna, or December 
and January. 

Madhava— A name of Krishna, which may be either derived 
as a patronymic from Matha, who is mentioned among his ancestors, 
or be considered equivalent to Madhusudaua. ‘ Slayer of Madhu. 

Madhavacharya — The founder of a school of philosophy, 
opposed to the system of Vydsa in the Brahma Sutras ; and that 
contained in the last portion of the Bhagavat Gita ; maintaining 
that the Divine being and the soul of man (Paramatma and J ivatma) 
are two, separate and distinct. Hence his system is spoken of as 
the Dvaita. It closely resembles that temed the Satwata which 
was revived by EAmfeuja ch&rya and is now found to prevail to 
some extent in all large communities. See Satwata. 

]\Iadhava>S — The name of a tribe, descendants of Madhu the sou 
of Vrisha. 

Madhu— 1, One of the sons of KArttavirya ; 2, A son of 
Vrisha ; 3, A son ofDevakshati-a. All the above are of the race 
of YAdu to whose family, the YAdavas, Krishna belonged ; 4, The 
name of a formidable RAkshasa chief, termed a great demon, pro- 
bably one of the aborigines, who was killed by Ki'ishpa. 

Madhuvauu — The grove of Madhu, the demon referred to 
above. After bis death Satriighna founded a city on the. spot, 
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which was called Mathura : this became celebrated as a holy shrine, 
and it was here that Dhruva performed penance. 

: Madhwacharya— A celebrated Vaishnava teacher, who is 
placed by Professor Wilson in the thirteenth century. 

MadhyaiMiiEa — A teacher of the white Yajush. 

Madira— One of the wives of Vasudeva. 

Madra— 1, One of the four sons of Sivi ; who has given a 
name to a province and tribe in tlie north of India ,• 2, Tlie name 
of a river that rises in the Vindhya mountains. 

Madrabhujingas, Madras, Madreyas—Tribes of people 
mentioned in the Purdnas but not yet satisfactorily identified. 

Madri — One of the wives of Pandu, and mother of Nakula and 
Sahadeva, by the celestial twin-sons, the Aswiui, 

Magadba — The modern Behar. A celebrated country in the 
Puranas, which furnish lists of the kings who reigned over it. 

Magadba — The bard and herald of the Hindus, being attached 
to the state of all men of rank to chaunt their praises, celebr^e 
their actions, and commemorate their ancestry. Wilson, The 
name of a herald, a bard who was produced at the sacrifice per- 
formed by Brahma at the birth of Prithu. 

Magha — Aiunar mansion in Asharblu, in the Centml Avasthana. 

Magha—The name of one of the lunar months corresponding 
to December. 

Mahabali— A name of Bali, q. V. 

Mahabbadra— -due of the four great lakes, the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods. The Bh%avata calls it a lake of honey. 

Mahabliarata— This huge epic, which is in all probability later 
in date than the Edmdyana, and consists of about 220,000 long 
lines, is rather a cyclopasclia of Hindu mythology, legendary history, 
and philosophy, than a poem with a single subject. It is divided 
into eighteen books, nearly every one of which would form a large 
volume ; and the whole is a vast thesaurus of national legends, said 


of the Vedas and Puranas), a name derived from a Sanskrit verb, 
meaning “to fit together,” or “ arrange.” 

The following is an outline of the leading story, though this 
occupies little more than a fifth of the whole work, numerous 
episodes and digressions on all varieties of subjects being 
interspersed throughout the poem : 

According to the legendary history of India, two dynasties were 
originally dominant in the north— caUed Solar and Lunar, under 
whom numerous petty princes held authority, and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most celebrated of the Solar line, which 
commenced in Jkshvdku, and reigned in Oude, was the E&ma of 
the Eamayana. Under this dynasty the Biihmanical system 
gained ascendancy more rapidly and completely than under the 
Lunar kings in the more northern districts, where fresh arrivals of 
martial tribes preserved an independent spirit among the population 
already settled in those parts. 

The most famous of the Lunar race, who reigned in Haslinipura, 
or ancient Dellii, was Bliarata, whose authority is said to have 
extended over a great part of India, and from whom India is to 
this day called by tlie natives Bhdrat-varsha (the country or domain 
of Bharata.) This Bharata was an ancestor of Kuru, the twenty- 
third in descent from whom was the Brahman Krishna JDwaipdyana 
Kydsa (the supposed author of the Mahabharata), who had two 
sons, Dhritardshtra and Pdndu. The former, though blind, 
consented to assume the government when resigned by his younger 
brother P^ndu, and undertook to educate, with his own hundred 
sons, the five reputed sons of his brother. These five sons were,— 
1st, Yudhishthira (i. e., “firm in battle”); 2nd, Bhima (t. c., 
“ terrible”) ; 3rd, Arjuna {i. e., “ upright”) ; dtif., Nakula (i. e., 
“ a mungoose”) ; 5th, Sahadeva (t. c., “ a twining plant.”) 

The three first were born from Pandu’s wife, Pritha, or Kunti, 
but were really her children by three gods, viz., Bharma, Vdyu and 
Indra respectively. The two last were children of his w:fe Madri, 
by the Asvini-Kumiras, or “twin-sons,” i. e., of the Sun. As, 
however, Pandu had acknowledged these princes as his sons, the 
objection to their birth was overruled by his example. Pindu (t. e., 
“ the pale”) was probably a leper, and so incapable of succession. 



Pandu x^Iadri, 


Kuiiti or Pritha* 


.Dliritaraslitra* 
‘ . Gandliari. - 


Yudliisiitliira. Biiima Arinna 


Kama, 


Duryodhana 
and 99 
other sons. 
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To male the genealogy more clear it nCay he shown in.a tabular 
form as drawn up by Professor M, Williams, 

Atri, the muni, generally reckoned among the seven Eishis or sages. 

Somaj (or Chandra) the moon. 

Budha (or Mercury) married lia, daughter of Ikshwaku. 

plmrm-as (or Aila) married the nymph Urvasi. 

! 


Ayus. 

Kahusha. 

Yayati (husband of Sarinishtha and Devayani.) 

-A — — ^ - ■ 


Line of Puru. 

Film (king in Prakshthana.) ^ 
Bushy anta (h. of ^akuntala). 

I 

Bharata/. 

Hastin (built Hastinapur). 
Kuru. 

Santanu. 


Line of Yadu. 

r-,. 

Yadu. 

V?ishm. 

Bevarata. 

Andhaka. 

Sura. 

Vasudeva; brother of Kunti or Pritha, 

Krishna and Balarama, with whom the 
line becomes extinct. They were 
contemporary with the sons of Pandu 
and Bhritarashtra- 


Cliitrangada 


Line of Puru and Kuru— continued. 

Santanu-^Satyavati 

' 1 — ’TT 


Yichitra-virya 
son of both 
died childless. 


T 

Vyjisa 

son of Satyavati 
married the .two 
widows of Yichi- 
tra-virya. 


— I 

Bhlshma 
called Santanava, 
and Gangeya 
as son of Santanu 
by Ganga. 


■—T 

* Yidura 
, called Kshattri. 

1 -T t 
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The characteiB of the live Pandavas are diwn with miich 
artistic delicacy, and maintained consistently thronghont the poem. 
The eldest, Yudhishthira, is a pattern of justice, integrity^ and 
chivalrous honour and firmness. Bhima is a type of brute courage 
and strength, of gigantic stature, impetuous and irascible ; he is 
capable, however, of warm, uuselfish love, and shows devoted 
affection for his mother and brothers. Arjuna, who is the chief 
hero of the poem, is represented as a man of undaunted courage, 
and, at the same time, generous, modest, and tender-hearted ; of 
super-human strength, witlia), and matchless in arms and athletic 
exercises. STakula and Saliadeva are amiable, noble-minded, and 
spirited. All five are as nnlike as possible to the hundred sons of 
Dhritai-ashtra, commonly called the Kuru princes, orKauraTas, 
who are represented as mean, spiteful, dishonourable, and vicious.- 
The cousins, though so uncongenial in character, were educated 
together at Hastinipnr by a Brahman named Drona, who found in 
the Pandu princes apt scholars. Their education finished, a grand 
tournament is held, at which the cousins display their skill in 
archery, the management of chariots, horses, &c. Arjuna 
especially distinguishes himself by prodigies of strength and skill ; 
but suddenly a stranger enters the lists, named Karna, who, aftei’ 
performing the same ^cats, challenges Arjuna to single combat. 
But each champion is obliged to tell his name and pedigree, and 
Karria’s parentage being doubtful (he was really the illegitimate 
son of Pritha, by Surya (the sun), and, therefore, half-brother of 
Aijuna), he is obliged to retire ignominiously from the arena. 
Thus publicly humiliated, Karna joins the party of their enemies, 
the Kurus, to whom he renders important service. Enraged at 
the result of this contest, the Kurus endeavour to destroy the 
Pandavas by setting fire to their house ; but they, warned of their 
intention, escape by an nndei'-ground passage to the woods. Soon 
after, in the disguise of mendicant Brahmans, they repair to the 
Swayamvara of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, king of Panchaia, 
Arjuna, by the exhibition of his gymnastic skill, wins the favour 
of the lovely princess, who becomes his. bride. Strengthened by 
Dnipada’s alliance, the Pandu princes throw off their disguise, 
mA the king. Dhritai’asiitra, is induced to settle all differences by 
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^ divMiiig his tmgdom hatween them and his own sons, the- Kurus. 
Yudhislithira, however, afterwards stakes and loses his whole- 
territoij at dice. His brothers then pass twelve years in the woods, 
in 'disguise, after which . the war is again renewed. , Krishna, king ■ 
of Dwiraka, in Guzerat (an incarnation of Vishnu), joins the 
Paridavas, as charioteer to Arjuna. The rival armies meet near 
Delhi. The battle, which lasts for eighteen days, tei*minates in 
favour of the Pindavas, who recover their possessions, and the 
elder brother is elevated to the throne ; Duryodhana and all the 
Kurus being slain in the conflict. 

Thus the undivided kingdom of Hastinapur became the posses- 
sion of the sons of Pindu ; but they were so grieved by the 
dreadful slaughter which their ambition had occasioned, that they 
resigned their power. Their famous ally, Krishi;ia— who previous 
i to his founding the city of Dwiraka, had been expelled from 

Mathura (Muttra), the seat of his family— was accidentally killed 
I in a thicket, and his sons, driven from their paternal possessions, 

t sought refuge beyond the Indus.* See Bhdgavat Gita, Pandavas, 

I Aijuna, &c. ■, 

I Blaliabll0j8» — A pious prince, the son of Satwatu. The name 

? is sometimes read Mahabhiga. 

\ Mahadeva — A Budra — the name of the eighth manifestation 

of the Rudra — an account which.Wilson says is grounded apparently 
on Saiva or Yogi mysticism ; 2, A name of Siva. 

Mahajwala — The name of one of the Karakas, in which the 
crime of incest is punished. 

Mahamaya— The king of Atala, the first of the seven regions 
of Patdla. 

Mahamohia—** Extreme illusion,*' causing addiction to the 
enjoyments of sense ; one of the five kinds of obstruction to the 
soul's liberation ; or as they are called in the Patanjala philosophy, 
one of the five afflictions— the ‘ five-fold Ignorance’ of the Vishnu 
Furana. 

Mahan — One of the eleven Rudras. 



* Williams. Indinn Epic Toctry 


Mahanabha— A daitya of great prowess, one of the sons of 
Hiranyiksha. 

Mabanada—A river in Orissa. 

Mahanandi— One of the ton Saisuuaga kings of Magadha, the 
son of Nandi varddhana. 

— A powerful many-headed serpent. One of the 
progeny of Kadru. 

MabantU — A prince, the son of Dhiinat ; he lived during the 
Swayambhuva Manwantara. 

Mahapadma—l, A prince, the son of Mahauanda ; his name 
was Nanda, but he was remarkably avaricious. He was born of a 
Sddra woman, and after him the kings of the earth were to be all 
Sddras. Like Parasurama ho endeavoured to annihilate the 
Kshatriya race, and brought the whole earth under one umbrella. 
He and his descendants, termed the nine Nandas, reigned a 
hundred years ; when the dynasty was overturned by the Brahman 
Kautilya (also called Chauakya and Chanaki) who placed Chan- 
dragupta on the throne. (See the Mudra Rakshasa, Hindu 
Theatre, Vol. 2.) 

2. The name of one of the progeny of Kadru, a powerful many- 
headed serpent. 

Mahapurusha— Great or supreme spirit ; purusha meaning 
that which abides or is quiescent in body ; incorporated spirit. It 
is a name applied to Vishnu ; who is any form of spiritual being 
acknowledged by different philosophical systems : he is the 
Brahma of tho Vedanta, the Iswara of the Patanjala, and the 
Purusha of the Sdnkhya school. 

Mahaxasbtra — The name in the Piirauas of the Mahratta 
country. 

Mahar-loka — The heaven of celestial spirits, the sphere Of 
saints, situated at the distance of ten million leagues above Dhruva : 
the inhabitants dwell in it throughout a Kalpa or day of Brahmd; 
Those who are distinguished for piety, abide, at the time of disso- 
lution, iu Mahar-loka, with the Pitris, the Manus, the seven Rishis, 
the various orders of celestial spirits, and the gods. Then at the 
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. end of a Kalpay when the heat 'of the flames that des'iroj the 'world : ■ ' ::| 

reaches to Mahar-loka, the inhabitants repair to Janalokaj within ' ; ' y j 

subtil© formSj destined to become re-embodied, in similar capacities 
us their former, when the world is renewed at the beginning of 
the succeeding Kalpa. This continues throughout the life of : 

Brahm4 5 at the expiration of his life ali are destroyed } but those* 
who have thus attained a I’esidence in the Brahma-loka by having 
IdeBtified themselves in spirit with ’the Supreme, are finally resolved 
into the sole existing Brahma. See Wilson^s Notes to V. P., p. 

: . . 633 .' 

Mahamagha — The occurrence of the full moon in or about tbe 
asterisra Magha, with other astronomical incidents, which occur 
i once in twelve years, and which time is auspicious for bathing. 

I At Khumbakhonam there is a large tank, the water of which is 

r supposed to rise once in twelve years, on the above occasion, and 

I when people in great numbers assemble from distant places to 

i, bathe and obtain remission of sins. 

MAharoman— “One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Krltamta. 

Mahaswat — A prince, the son of Amarsha, a descendant of 
I Ema. , 

f Mahat — Intellect ; the first product of Pradbina... sensible t0 

divine, though not to merely human organs, is, both according to 
the S^nkhya and Pui'^na doctrines, the principle called Mahat, 
literally the Great, explained as ^ the production of the manifes- 
tation of the qualities Mahat, the Great principle, is so termed 
from being the first of the created principles, and from its extension 
being greater than that of the rest. Mahat is also called Iswara, 
from its exercising supremacy over all things. The Puranas 
generally attribute to Mahat, or Intelligence, the act of creating. 

Mahat is therefore the divine mind in creative operation, the 
yov? S $imocr/iwy re uttrios of Anaxagoras ; an ordering and 

disposing mind, which was the cause of ail things. See Wilson’s 
I Notes to V. P., p* 15. 


Maiiatala— The fifth of the seven divisions of Patdla, with a 
&ahdy soil, embellished with magnificent palaces, in which dwell 
numerous Danavas. Daityas Yakshas, and the great anake-gods. 
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MaliavioM — The name of one of the Nai'akas beneath the 

Mahavira — 15 One of the sons of PriyavratSs according to the 
Bhagavata ; the one who had Krauncha-dwfpa assigned to him ; 
2 , A son of Savana, king of the seventh dwipa ; 8 , The name of 
a division of Puslikara dwipa. 

Mahavira — The twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the Jains, His 
first birth, which occurred at a period indefinitely remote* was as 
Nayaslira, headman of a village in the country of Vijiya, His 
piety and humanity elevated him next to the heaven called 
Saudharma, where he enjoyed happiness for some oceans of years. 
He was next born as Marichi, the grandson of the first Tirthankara 
Eishaba, thence transferred to the Bralimaloka, whence he returned 
to earth as a worldly-minded and sensual brahman, the consequence 
of which was his repeated births in the same caste, each birth being 
separated by an interval passed 211 one of the Jain heavens, and 
each period of life extending to many lakhs of years. . He then 
became Visvabhuta, prince of Rajagriha, and next a Vdsudeva 
named Triprishta (q. v.) then a chakravartti Pidyamitra (q. v.) 
then a Nandana leading a life of devotion. 

On the return of the spirit of Nandana to earth it first animated 
the womb of the wife of a bfahman, but-Mahendra, disapproving 
of the receptacle as of low caste, transferred it to the womb of 
Trisali the wife of Siddhtoa, of the family of IksvSku, and'prince 
of Havana, in Bharatakshetra. Mahavira was born on the thirteenth 
of the light fortnight of Chaitra; the fifty-six nymphs of the 
universe assisted at his birth, and his consecration was performed 
by Sakra and the other sixty-three Indras. The name given by 
his father was Varddhamina, as causing increase of riches and 
prosperity, but Sakra gave him also the appellation of Malidvira 
as significant of his power and supremacy over men and gods. 

MahSvira married Yasodii, daughter of the prince Samaravfra. 
By her he had a daughter Priyadarsana, who was maiTied to 
Jamali, a prince, one of the saint’s pupils, and founder of a schism. 
Siddhartha and his wife died when their son was twenty-eight 
years old, on which Mahavira adopted an ascetic life, - the 
goveniineut devolving on his elder brother Nandivarddhana, After 


ten years of abstinence and self-denial at home he commenceci an 
erratic lifCj' and the; attainment of the degree of a Jina. 

During the first six years, of his peregrinations, MaMvfra 
observed frequent fasts of several month’s duration, during each 
of which he" kept his eyes fixed upon the tip of lus nose, and 
maintained perpetual silence. He was invisibly attended by a 
Yaksha named Siddhartha, who, at the command of Indra watched 
over his personal security, and where speech was necessary acted as 
spokesman. In his travels he acquired a singular follower named 
Gosdla*, a man of low caste who acted as a sort of buffoon. 

It is not the duty of a Jain ascetic to inflict tortures on himself : 
his course of penance is one of self-denial, fasting, and silence ; and 
pain, however meritorious its endurance, must be inflicted by others, 
not himself. Malmvira voluntarily exposed himself to maltreatment 
at the hands of various savage tribes, offering no resistance, but 
rather rejoicing in his sufferings. At the end of the ninth year he 
relinquished his silence in answer to a question put by Gosala, but 
continued engaged in the practice of mortification and in an 
erratic life. 

In the course of twelve years and six months he attained the 
Kevaia, or 07 il^ k9towledge. This occurred under a Sul tree, on 
the north bank of the Eijupalika. Indra instantly hastened to the 
spot accompanied by thousands of deities, who all did homage to 
the saint, He commenced his instructions on a stage erected for 
the purpose by the deities, a model of which is uot uncommonly 
represented in Jain temples. The following is the introductory 
lecture ascribed to Mahdvira by his biographer. 

**The world is without bounds like a formidable ocean ; its 
cause is action (Karma) which is as the seed of the tree. The 
being, (Jiva) invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes 
like a well-sinker ever downwards, by the acts it performs, whilst 
the embodied being which has attained purity goes ever upwards 
by its own acts, like the builder of a paiace. Let not any one 
injure life, whilst bound in the bonds of action ; but be as assiduous 
in cherishing the life of another as his own. Never let any one 
speak falsehood, but always speak the truth. Let every one who 
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has a bodily form avoid giviag pam to others as much as to 
himself. Let no one take, property not given to him, for wealth is 
like the external life of men, and he, who takes away such wealth 
commits as it were murder. Associate not with wome% for it -is 
tho destruction of life ; let the wise observe continence, which 
binds them to tlie Supreme. . - Be not encumbered with a family,, for 
by the anxiety it involves the person separated from it falls like an 
ox too heavily laden. If it be not in theii" power, to^shuii these 
moix) subtle destroyers Of life, let those who desire so to do avoid 
at least the commission of all gross olfences” 

When Maliavira*s fame began to be widely diffused, it attracted 
the notice of the brahmans of Magadha, and several of their most 
eminent teachers undertook to i*efute his doctrines. Instead of 
effecting their purpose, however, they became converts, and 
constituted his Ganadharas, heads of schools, the disciples of 
Mahavira, and teachers of his doctrines, both orally and scripturally. 

Tlie period of his liberation having arrived, Mahavira resigned 
his breath, and his body vras burned by Sakra and other deities, 
who divided amongst them such parts as were not consumed by 
the flames, as the teeth and bones, which they preserved as reiic^i ; 
the ashes of the pile were distributed amongst the assistants ; the 
gods erected a splendid monument on the spot, and then returned 
to their respective heavens.— Works, Voh J, p. S04. 

Mahavirya — l, A prince, the son of Vrihaduktha, on© of the 
kings of Mithila ; 2 , A son of Bhavanmanyu, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

Maliavishuba-*-Tlic great equinox when the sun is in the third 
degree of Visakha and the moou is in the head of Krittika. A t 
this time offerings are to be presented to the gods and to the manes, 
and gifts are to be made to the Brahmans by serious persons. 
Liberality at the equinoxes is always advantageous to the donor. 
V. R, p. 225. 

Maliayajnas*^The great Sacrifices, the great obligations, or as 
Sir W, Jones terms them sacraments, are but five : vk i — 

1 , Bramhayajna, sacred study 5 

2 . Pitrlyajna, libations to the manes ; 
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3. Devajajnaj burnt offerings to the godsf- 

4. Baliyajua^ offerings to all creatures I 
B. Uriyajnai hospitality. 

The Prajapatijajna, or propagation of offspring, and Satyajna, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions.— 

Notes to F. P. 

Mahayuga— The aggregate of four Yugas or ages l viz - 

Kriti Yuga.. 4000 

Sandhya 400 

Saudhyansa. 400 

4800 

Treia Yuga..,.....3000 

Sandhya 300 

Sandhydnsa. 300 

3600 

Dwapara Yuga ..2000 

Sandhya 200 

Sandhyausa. 200 

2400 

Kali Yuga. ...... .1000 

Sandhya..,,, 100 
Saudhj^usa. 100 

1200 

If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods 
we obtain the years of which the Yugas of mortals are respectively 
said to consist : 

4800X360=1,728,000 
3600X360=1,296,000 
2400X360= 864,000 
1200X360= 432,000 


A Mahayuga-4, 320,000 

So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements ; 
the notion of four ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 
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dasceBcllcg arithmetical progression^ as 4, 2j 1 : the coEversion 
of units into thousands ; and the mythological 'fiction , that these 
were divine years, each composed of 360 years of men® 

It does not seem necessary to refer the invention to any .astro** 
nomical computations, or to any attempt to represent actual 
chronology. — Wilson's Motes to F* 

Mahendra—l, One of the seven main chains of 'mountains in 
Bharata. Mahendra as the chain of hills that extends from Orissa 
and the northern Circars to Gondwdna, part of which, near Ganjam, 
is still called Mahendra Malei, or hills of Mahendra 5 2, The name 
of a star in the tail of the celestial porpoise ; 3, The name of a 
river mentioned in the Puranas. 

Maheswara—A name of Siva, ^ the great Lord/ 

Maheyas — People living near the Main river. 

Mahi— A river, the Mahy of Western Malwa. 

Mahikas, or Mahishas — Supposed to be the ancient name 
for the inhabitants of Mysore. 

Mahinasa — ^One of the eleven Eudras. 

Mahishakas— An ancient name of the i>eople of Mysore. 

Mahishmat— A prince of the Yada race, the son of Sahanji. 

Mahishmati— A city on the road to the south (Mahdbharata, 
[Jdyoga Parva) which is commonly identified with Ohuli Mahes- 
war, on the Narmada. 

Mayodaya— The ancient name of the city of Kanouj, q. v. 

Mahsnittaras— A people to the north of the river Mahi. 

Mainaka— A son of Himivat and Men4 ,* the brother of Ganga 
■andParvati.' ■ 

Maitreya-“1, A disciple of ParAsara, to whom the Vishnu 
Parana is related in reply to his inquiries ; he is also one of the 
chief interlocutors in the Bh^avata, and is introduced in the 
Mahabhdrata, (Vana Parva, S. 10) as a great Rishi, or sage, who 
denounces Buryodhana’s death. In the Bhigavata he is also 
termed Kausharavi ; 2 , A son of Mitrayu, from whom the Maitreys 
Brahmans were descended. 
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Maitreyas — A tribe of Brahmans descended from Miti4yu. 

Maitri — Friendship, daughter of Daksha, wife of Dharma. 

Makara — A huge amphibious monster, usually taken to be the 
shark or crocodile, but depicted in the signs of the zodiac with the 
head and forelegs of au antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. 
It is the ensign of the god of love. Varuna, the god of the sea, 
rides upon it tlirooglrtlie waves, showing it to have been n fish of 
some sort It is now the name of a shark in many parts of India. 

Makandi — The capital of Son them Panch^ia, the country 
north of the Ganges as far as to the Chambal. 

Maladas, Malajas, Malas—Tribes of people enumerated in 
thePuranas, but liofc satisfactorily identified. 

Malavas — An aboriginal tribe dwelling along the Panpdtra 
mountains. 

Malaya — One of the seven chief chains of mountains in 
Bhdrata j the southern portion of the Western Ghauts. 

Malyavan — One of Siva’s principal attendants, who for 
interceding for one of his fellow-servants Piishpadanta (q. v.) 
was sentenced to a similar punishment — namely, to leave the 
paradise of Kaiiasa and be born as a human being. After a due 
interval Malyavlin was born at Pratishta, under the name of 
Gunadhya.— fVorks, VoLllI^ p. 152. 

Malyavan — A mountain at the base of Meru, to the east; 

Malayas — The aboriginal tribes of the Southern Ghauts. 

Malina—The son of Tansu, a descendant of Puru. 

Mallarashtra — A name given la the Puranas to the Mahratta 
country. 

Mallas — In Bhima’s Dig-Vijaya we ha*w two people of this 
name, both in the east, one along the foot of the Plimilaya, and 
the other more to the south. 

Manas — Mind ; that which considera the consequences of acts 
to all creatures, and provides for their happinesB. It is sometimes 
used' as a synonym of Mahat. 
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Manasa — l? A form of Vishnu, when he was born of Samblmti, 
along with llie gods Abhiitarajasas, in the Eawala Manwantara ; 
2, One of the four great lakes, the waters of which are partaken 
of by the gods. 

Manasottara — A prodigious range of mountains, running in a 
circular direction (forming an outer and an inner circle,) situated 
ill Pushkara, the seventh Dwipa. The mountains are represented 
as 50,000 leagues high, and on the eastern face of tlie summit, the 
city of Indra is situated ; that of Yama in the southern face ; that 
of Varuna in the west, and that of Soma in the north. 

Manaswmx — The wife of Mikiiada, the great Muni. 

Maxiasya — A prince, the son of Mahan ta, who reigned over 
India ill the first, or Swayambhuva Manwantara. 

Mancha — A raised platform, with a floor and a roof, ascended 
by a ladder. V. P., p. 553. 

.Mandahara— A minor Dwipa ; the Bhdgavata and Padma 
name eight such islands, peopled for the most part by Miechchhas, 
but who worship Hindu divinities. 

Mandara — The mountain which was used by the gods as a 
churning stick, at the churning of the sea of milk. 

Mandehas — TaiTific fiends who attempt every night to devour 
the sun. The night is called Usha, and the day is denominated 
Vyushta, and the interval, between them is called Saudhya. On 
the occurrence of the awful Sandhya, the Mandehas do their 
utmost to devour the sun ; for Brahma denounced this curse upon 
these terrific fiends, that without the power to perish they should 
die every day (and revive by night,) and therefore a fierce contest 
occurs daily between them and the sun. V. P. The Yiyn says 
the Mandehas are three crores in number. Professor Wilson says 
the story seems to be an ancient legend imperfectly preserved in 
some of the Puranas. 

Mandhatri — A prince, the son of Yuvandswa, of whose birth 
the Vishim Parana relates the following extraordinary legend. 
Yuvaiiaswa had no son, at which he was deeply grieved. The 
Munis instituted a religious rite to procure him progeny, one night 
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during , its performancej the aageSi having placed a vessel of 
consecrated water upon the altar, had retired to repose. It was 
past midnight when the king awoke, exceedingly thirsty ; and 
.UEwilling to disturb any of the holy inmates of the dwelling, he 
looked about for something to drink. lu his search he came to 
the water In the jar, which had been endowed with proKdc efficacy 
by sacred texts, and he drank it. When the EisMs arose and 
found that the water bad been drunk, they inquired who had taken 
it, and said, ‘ The queen that has drunk this water shall give birth 
to a mighty and valiant son.’ ‘It was I,’ exclaimed the Baja 
* tliat unwittingly drank the water ;’ and accordingly, in due 
course, the Mja gave birth to a child from his right side. Indra 
became its nurse ; and hence the boy was named Mandhdlri. The 
boy grew up and became a mighty monarch. He married 
Bindumati, and had by her three sons and fifty daughters. The 
latter were all married to the sage Saubhari, q. v. 

Mandukeya— A teacher of the Big Veda, the son of Indra- 
pramati who imparted his Sanhita to his son, and it thence 
descended through successive, generations as well as disciples. 

Mangala — The fiery-bodied Mars, son of the Rudra Sdrva and 
his wife Vikesi. 

Maui — A powerful serpent, one of the progeny of Kadru, 

Manidhanga — The king of a tract of country near the Vindhya 
mountains. 

Manojava— 1 , The son of the Eudra Tsana ; 2, (Hanumdn.) 
The son of the Yasu Anila (Wind) Manojava means ‘swift as 
thought 3, The Indra of the sixth Manwaiitai’a was called 

Manojava. , , 

Manmatha — A name of the Indian Cupid, the son of Vishnu, 
called also Kama, q. v. He is represented as the cause of sensual 
love both in mortals and celestials, but more especially in the female 
sex ; whilst his wife, Eati, inflames the fire in the male sex — like 
Venus of old. 

Mantra— A hymn of invocation or form of prayer in the 
Sanskrit language. Mantras are used in the performance of every 
religious rite. They are of various sorts, invocatory, cvocatorv, 
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deprecatojy, conservatory. They are benefieeiit or luirtful, salutary 
or pernicious. By means of them it is believed that great and 
various effects may be. produced.' Some are for casting out evil 
ipirits ; some for inspiring love or hatred, for curing diseases or 
bringing them on, for causing death or averting it. Some are of a' 
contrary nature to others, and counteract their effect : the stronger 
overcoming the influence of the weaker. Some are potent eiiougli, 
it is said, to occasion the destruction of a whole army : while there 
are others which the gods themselves are constrained to obey. 

The Purohitas, or domestic chaplains, of all Hindus, understand 
them best. They are indispensably necessary to them for accom« 
panying the ceremonies which it is their office to conduct. But 
Brainiians generally are conversant with these formal® 5 and when 
rallied upon the present state of their Mantras, wholly divested as 
they are of their boasted efficacj*' and power, they answer that this 
loss of their iiiiluence is to be attributed to the Kali yuga ; the age 
of the world in which we now live, the iron age, the time of evil 
and misfortune in which everything has degenerated. See Dubois. 

Mditin — The head or ruler of an extensive period of time, termed 
a Maiiwuntara. Each Kalpa, or creation of the world, is divided 
into fourteen Manwaufaras or intervals, over which a Manu 
presides. Six of these periods have passed ; the first Maim was 
Swayarabhuva; the second Swarochisa, the third Auttami ; the 
fourth Tamasa ; the fifth Raivata r the sixth Chakslmsha ; these 
six Manus have passed away ; the Manu who presides over the 
seventh, which is the present period, is Vaivaswata, the son of the 
sun, the wise lord of obsequies. The Vishnu Pdrana contains an 
account of the Manwantaras yet to come j and the names of 
the Manus who will preside over each. The Jainas have also 
fourfc(‘n Manus to whom they give names diffierent to those In the 
Hindu Purauas. 

!M[ 3 *llU*‘“The Noah of the Hindus. The ^atapatha Biahmana 
contains an important legend of the deluge, but speaks of Mann 
simply, without assigning to him any patronymic, such as. Vaivas- 
wata, so that it is uncertain which Manu is referred to. 0. S. T,, 
Vol, I, p. 217. Moaier Williams writes of him as the seventh Mamn 
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OF Mauu of the preseiit period, called Vaivaswata, and regarded as 
one of the progenitors of the human race. He is represented ai 
concHiating the favour of the Supreme in an age of universal 
depravity. Dr. Muir gives a translation of the legend in his 
Grig. Sans. Texts, Vol, I, p. 182 5 Prof. Max Muller has also^"' 
translated it on his An. Sans. Lit., p. 42o. The following 
translation is from Prof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry. 

** It happened one morning that they brought w*ater to Manu, as 
usual, for washing his hands. As he was washing a f sh came into 
his hands. It spake to him thus t ‘Take care of me and I will 
preserve thee.’ Manu asked, ‘From what wilt thou preserve me.’ 
t'he fish answered, ‘A flood will carry away all living beings ; I 
will save thee from that.’ He said, * How is thy preservation to 
be accomplished’ ? The fish replied, ‘while we are small, we are 
liable to constant destruction, and even one fish devours another ; 
thou must first preserve me in an earthen vessel ; when I grow 
too large for that dig a trench, and keep me in that. When I grow 
too large for that, thou must convey me to Ihe. ocean ; I shall then 
be beyond the risk of destruction.’ So saying,^ it rapidly became a 
gi’eat fish, and still grew larger and larger. Then il said, ‘ After 
so many years the deluge will take place ; then construct a ship, 
and pay me homage, and when the waters rise, go into the ship, 
and ! will rescue thee.* Manu therefore, after preserving the fish 
as he was directed, bore it to the ocean ; and at the very time the 
fish had declared he built a sliip and did homage to the fish. When 
the flood rose he embarked in the ship and (he fish swam towards 
him, and he fastened the ship’s cable to its horn. By its means he 
passed beyond this northern mountain. The fish then said ‘ I have 
preserved thee ; now do thou fasten the ship to a tree. But let 
not the water sink from under thee while thou art on the mountain. 
As fast as it sinks do thou go down with it’. He therefore so 
descended ; and this %vas the manner of Mann’s descent from the 
northern mountain. The flood had carried away all living 
creatures. Manu alone was left. Wishing for offspring he 
diligently performed a sacrifice. In a year’s time a female was 
produced. She came to Manu. He said to her, 

She answered, ‘Thy daughter.’ 
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mj daagMer?’ She replicMl, ‘ The oblations which thou didst offer 
In the waters, viz., clarified butter, thick milk, whej and curds 5 
fmm these hast thou begotten me. I can confer blessings.* With 
her he laboriously performed another sacrifice, desirous of children. 
By her he had offspring, called the offspring of Mann 1 and 
whatever blessings he prayed for were all granted to him.** 

‘‘From this interesting legend we learn that, according to its 
author’s belief, Manu was not the creator of mankind, as some later 
accounts consideml him to have been, but himself belonged to an 
earlier race of living beings, which was entirely destroyed by 
the deluge which is described. The legend regards him as a 
representative of his generation, who for some r^son, perhaps his 
superior wisdom, or sanctity, or position, was selected out of the 
crowd of ordinary mortals to be rescued from the impending 
destruction. That he was regarded as a mere man, and not as a being 
of a superior order,, is shown by the fact of his requiring the aid 
of a higher power to preserve him. A supernatural fish, apparently 
some divine person, conceived as taking the form of a creature 
which would be perfectly secure and at home in the midst of the 
raging waters, undertook to deliver him, and guided the ship 011 
which he was directed to embark, through all dangers to its 
destined haven. No one but Manu took refuge in the ship, for he 
alone, the story expressly records, was preserved, while all the 
other living beings were overwhelmed. Finding himself the sole 
survivor when the waters subsided, he became desirous of progeny j 
and with intense devotion pet'formed certain religious rites In the 
hope of realizing his wish through their efiicacy. As a result of 
his oblations, a woman arose from the waters into which they had 
been cast. A male and a female now existed, the destined parents 
of a new race of men who sprang from their union, — a union the 
fruitfulness of which was assured by their assiduous practice of 
sacred ceremonies. From Manu and Ida, we are expressly told, 
the race known as that* of Manu, u c., the race of men, wa.s 
produced. The legend says nothing whatever of this I'ace being 
originally characterized by any distinction of castes, or about four 
sons, the ancestors of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yatsyas, and Sudras 
being born to Manu and I#. Wt must therefore suppose that the 
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author of the legend intends to represent the early race of mankind, 
or at least the first inhabitants of Bharatavarsha, as des^cended 
from one common progenitor without any original varieties of 
caste, however different the professicms and social position of their 
descendants afterwards became. We are consequently entitled to 
regard this legend of the Satapatha Brahmana as at variance with 
the common fable regarding the separate origin of the Brahmans, 
ICshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras.*’— JfmV. 0,8. T., VoL I,pAS5. 

Mann— I’he great Hindu law-giver who lived about 800 b. c. 
The institues of Manu, or code of laws still extant, is sometimes 
attributed to Swayambhuva the first Manu. The Manu of the 
present period is sometimes considered the author of the Dharma- 
shastra, the code which bears his name. “ The name belongs to 
the Epic and Puranic periods. In the former we may trace in it 
the remains of the tradition of a first man, alike progenitor, or even 
Ci!©ator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and law-giver. We 
should conceive its historical value to be the allusion to some 
legendary personage, such as every nation can boast of, who first 
wakes his country-men from barbarism and a wild life, to the light 
of civilization and systematic government” Thomson. Manu 
was “ a legislator and aaint, a son of Brahin^, or a personification 
of Brahmd himself, the creator of the world and progenitor of 
mankind. Derived from the root ma7i to think, the word means 
originally matt, the thinker, and is found in this sense in the Big 
Yeda. 

“ Manu as a legislator is identified with the Cretan Minos ; as 
progenitor of mankind with the German Mannus ; « Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos mcmoritB et annalium 
genus est, Tuisconem deura terra editum, et filium Mannum, 
origiuem gentis conditoresque. Tacitus, Germania, Cap. II.” — 
Griffiths. 

Manu — 1, The name, according to the Bh%avata of one of 
the eleven Eudras i 2, A sage, the son of ICrisaswa and Dhishana. 

Manwantara — A period equal to seventy-one times the number 
of years contained in the four Yogas, with some additional years : 
this is the duration of the Manu, the (attendant) divinities, and the 
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rest, which is equal to 852,000 divine years, or to 306,720,000 
years of mortals, independent of the additional period. Fourteen 
times this period constitutes a Brahma day, that is a day of Brahma, 
ora Kalpa. 

Margashirsba — The month which cotriprises the latter half of 
November and the former half of December. “It is otherwise 
called Agrahiyana “the commencement of the yearj” and 
although the Hindus now begin their year in the month Vaishaka 
(April, May) wo find in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, part II, p. IS, 
that in Bentley’s opinion, this mouth would have begun the year, 
before the use of a fixed calendar in India, between b. c. 693 
and 451. 

M3Xlch& — A Daitya, the sou of Sunda. 

Sl&riohi ^l, A Prajapnti, one of the nine Brahm& rishis, or 
mind-born sons of Binhmii ; ho was married to Sambhuti (fitness) 
one of the daughters of Dnksha. Their son, Kasyapa, had an 
eitensivo posterity ; 2. The chief of the Maruts, or personified 
wiudH. 

MErichijUrbllStS A class of deities belouging to tiie niath 
Manwaniara. 

Marisha— The daughter of the sage Kandu, and the nymph 
Pramlocha. An account of her birth has been given under Nandu : 
in a previous existence she was the widow of a prince, and left 
childless at her husband’s death : she prayed to Vishnu that in 
succeeding births she might have honorable husbands and a son 
equal to a patriarch amongst men. The prayer was granted and 
she was married to the Prachetasas. 

Markandeya— The son of the Rishi Mrikanda. 

Markandeya Parana— This Purana contains an, account of 
the nature of Vdsudeva, and an explanation of some of the 
incidents described in the Mahibhirata. It was narrated in the 
first instance by the Muni Markandeya, and in the second place 
by certain fabulous birds, of heavenly descent, profoundly 
versed in the Vedas. It contains a long episodical narrative 
of the actions of the goddess Durga, and furnished the pomp 
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iiud 'circumstance of the great festival of .Bengal, tiie Ddrga 
. Fttj4 or public worship of that - goddess. Professor 'Wilson ^ajs - 
i this Pwina has a character ditFereiit from that of ail the 

I others I it contains .few precepts, moral or ceremonial. Its 

j leading feature is narrative, and it pi'eseuts a succession of legends, 

; moat of which, when ancient, , are embellished with new circum- 

I stances 5 and when new, partake so far of the spirit of the old, 

I that they are disinterested creations of the imagination, having no 

j particular motives. 

1 Marriage — The forms of marriage are eight, the Brahma, 

! Daiva, the Arsha, Praj^patya, Asura, Gandliarba, Rak shasa aud 

Paisacha^ These different modes of marriage are described by- 
Mann in, 27, &c. The Vishnu Parana describes the kind of 
maiden that should be selected by the man %vho has llafeh^d his 
j studies, and proposes to enter into the married state. She should 

bo a third of his own age ; one who has not too much hair, but is 
- not without any ; one'wlio isnot very black noiv yellow com- 

! plexioned, and whb Is not from birth a cripple or deformed : 

i be must notmany a girl who is vicious or unhealthy, of low origin 

I or labouring under disease ; one who has been ill brought up ; one 

who talks improperly ,* one who inherits some malady from father 
; or mother ; one who has, a beard, or is of a masculine appearance ; 

^ one who speaks thick or thin, or eroaks like a raven ; one who 

! keeps her eyes shut, or has the eyes very prominent ; one who has 

hairy legs, dr thick ankles ; or one who has dimples in her cheeks 
when she laughs ;* Jet not a -wise aud prudent man marry a gu*i 
of such a description ; nor let a considerate man \ved a girl of a 
harsh skin or one with, white nails ; or one with red eyes *, dr 
with very fat hands and feet ; or one who is a dwarf, or who is 
very tall; or one whose eyebrows meet, or whoso teeth are far 
apart and resemble tusks. 

Marshti, MatrshtilIiat-^T\vo of the sons of Sarana of the 
family of Vasudeva. 

^ ** For the credit of Hindu It is to be noticed that the commentator 

observes the hemistich in which this clause occurs is not found in all copies 
of the text.— Pfp/. WiUen., 

49 * 
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firmament We liave, , indeed, aged of the wmd,'in'V4ju,|‘:httt 
little is said of Mmj and that chiefly in association '^fri'th Indra, with ' 
whom he is identified by scholiasts on the Yeda; The 'Marn^ on ' 
the contrary, are frequently addressed as the attendants and allies . 
of Indra, confederated with him in the battle with Vritr% and • 
aiding and encouraging his exertions. They are called the sons 
ofFrisni, or the earth, and also Rudras, or sons of Rudra : the 
meaning of which affiliations is not very clear, although, no doubt, 
it is allegorical. They are also associated, on some occasions,- 
with Agiii ; an obvious metaphor, expressing the action of wind 
upon fire. It is also intimated that they were, originally, mortal, 
and became immortal in consequence of worshipping Agui, which 
is aisp easy of explanation. Their share in the production of rain, 
and their fierce and impetuous nature, are figurative representa- 
tions of phymcal phenomena.^ — Wilson. 

Marutta— 1 , A celebrated Chakravartti, or universal monarch, 
the son of Avikshit. A Sanskrit verse thus sets forth the splendour 
of his proceedings There never was beheld on earth a sacrifice, 

equal to the sacrifice of Marutta : all the implements and utensils 
were made of gold. Indra was intoxicated with the libations of 
Soma juice, and the Brahmans were enraptured with the magnifi- 
cent donations they received. The %vinds of heaven encompassed 
the rite as guards, and the assembled gods attended to behold it,’’ 
Marutta reigned 85,000 years,- according " to the Markendaya 
Parana; 2, A son of Karandhama, a descendant of Turvasa, 

Mamtwati — One of the daughters of Dakslia, who was married 

■ to'Dharma. . 

Matali — The cnarioteer of Indra, It was he who was sent to 
convey Yajati to heaven, when Indra invited him thither. The 
Padma Purana relates a philosophical conversation that took place 
between the king and Matali, in which the imperfection of all 
corporeal existence, and the incomplete felicity of every condition 
of life are discussed. These attributes belong, it is -said, even to 
the gods themselves, for they are affected with disease, subject to 
death, disgraced by the passions of lust and anger, and are 
consequently instances of imperfection and of misery. Various 
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degrees, of vice are theu described, and their prevention or 
expiation are declare<.l to be the worship of . ,Siva : or • Vish^n, 
between whom there is no difference ; they are hot one, as is the 
case indeed with Brahm^a also j for * Brahind, Vishnu, and 
Maheswara are one form, though three gods ; ther^ kno difference 
between the three : the difference is that of attributes alone/ 
See Yayati. 

Matanga — A. brahman mentioned in the Dasakumira who was 
killed while trying to preserve the life of another brahman. On 
reaching the city of souls, Yama said to Chandragupta ® This 
man’s hour is not yet come. He died in defence of a brahman. 
That one virtuous act effaces all his former sins. Let him behold 
the penalty paid to the wicked, and then restore him to his former 
body/ Returning to life his adventures were still more remark- 
able. Aided by a prince whom he met in the forest he penet\’ated 
the path to Patdla . On arriving near the city, he cast himself 
into the flames of a tire he had prepared and rose again in an 
angelic form, A damsel richly arrayed and numerously attended, 
who said her name was Kdlindi, daughter of the king of Asiiras, 
and that she had come with the concurrence of her council to offer 
the kingdom and herself, twin wives, to his espousal. Mitanga 
married her and became king of Pkt&la,— Wilson^ s JVo 7 *ks^ Voi, 
IF, p. 174. 

Mathlira-"-A holy city, founded by Satrughna, (the younger 
brother of Mnia.) It is situated in the banks of the YamunS, 
where a demon at one time resided, named Madhu. His son the 
Rakshas Lavana, was slain by Satrungba, who afterwards built the 
shrine which obtained celebrity as a purifier from all sin. It was 
in this place that Dhrnva’s penance was performed. 

Mati — Understanding— that which discriminates and dis^n- 
guishes objects preparatory to their fruition by the soul It is 
often used to signify mind, intelligence, knowledge, %visdom, 

Matinara — The son of Rikska, the fifteenth in descent from 
Puni. V, P. 

Matsya—l, The name of one of the Minor Dwjpas i 2, 
teacher of the Rig Veda, a disciple of Yedamitra. 
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Matsja? or fish Avatara— The first- 'of the ten, Aralaras'of ■ 
Vishnu. Wheuj at the eod of the last mundane age, .the Bh%a» 
vata Fuiina relates, Brahmd, the first god of the Trimlirti, had 
fallen asleep, a powerful demon, Hqyagriva^ stole the Vedas 
which had issued from the mouth of Brahmd, and lay by his side. 
About that time, a royal saint, Satyavraia, had by his penance 
attained the rank of a Manu, and Vishnu, who had witnessed the 
deed of Hayagriva, and intended to slay him, assumed for this 
purpose the form of a very small fish, and glided into the hands 
of the saint when the latter made his daily ablutions in the river. 
Manu, about to release the little fish, was addressed and asked by 
it not to expose it to the danger that might arise to it from the 
larger fish in the river, but to place it in Kis water-jar. The saint 
complied with its wish ; but in one. night the fish grew so large, 
that at its request he had to transfer it to a pond. Xet soon the 
pond also becoming insufficient to contain the fish, Manu had to 
choose a larger pond for its abode j and, after successive other 
changes, he took it to the ocean. Satyavrata now understood 
that the fish was no other than Nirdyana or Vishnu, and, after 
he had paid his adoration to the god, the latter revealed to him 
the imminence of a deluge which would destroy the world, and 
told him that a large vessel would appear to him, in which he was 
to embark together with the seven Bishis, taking with him all the 
plants and all the seeds of created , things, Manu obeyed the 
behest of the god : and when the water covered the surface of the 
earth, Vishnu again appeared to him in the shape of a golden fish 
with a single horn, 10,000 miles long 5 and to this horn Manu 
attached the vessel, by means of Vishiiu’s serpent serving -as a 
cord. While thus floating in the vessel, Manu was instructed by 
the fish-god in the philosophical doctrines and the science of the 
supreme spirit 5 and after the deluge had subsided, the fish-god 
killed Hayagriva, restored the Vedas to Brahma, and taught them 
to the Manu Satyavrata, who in the present mundane age was 
born under the name of Srdddhadeva^ as the son of Viv^-svat. A 
fuller account of this Avatara is given in the . Matsya-JBurana^ 
where the instruction imparted to Manu by the fish-god includes 
all the, usual detail contained in a Fui’ana (g. v.,) that relating to 
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eifeatlosij the patriarchs, progenitiors, regal dynasties, the duties of, 
the different orders, and so forth. ' In the Mahdbliarata, T^ere the 
same legend occurs, but without either, that portion: concerning 
Hayagriya^ or the instruction imparted by the fish, there is, besides 
minor variations, that important • difference^ between its story and 
that of the Purdnas, that the fish is not a personification of Vishnu, 
but of Brahmi, and that the deluge occurs in the present mundane 
age, under the reign itself of . the Manu, who is the son of 
Vivas vat. The origin of this Avatira is probably a kindred 
legend, which occurs in the Sathapatha hrikmana, of the White 
■Yajurveda ; but there the fish does not represent any special 
deity, and the purpose of the legend itself is merely to account 
for the performance of certain sacrificial ceremonies.— [Manu.] 
Matsya Purana— -This Pmina, afterthe usual prologue of 
Sdta and the Rishis, opens with the account of the Matsya or 
* fish* Avatdra of Vishnu, in which he preserves a king namedManu, 
with the seeds of all things, «»in* an ark, from the waters of that 
inundation which in the season of a Pralaya overspreads the world. 
Whilst the ark floats fastened to the fish (Vishnu) Manu enters 
into conversation with him, and his questions, and the replies of 
Vishnu, forms the main substance of the compilation. The first 
' subject is the creation, which is that of Brahma and the patriarchs 5 
the regal dynasties are next described 1 and then follow chapters 
on the duties of the different orders, &c. The account of the 
universe is given in the usual straim Saiva legeujds ensue 5 as 
the destruction of Tripardsura 1 the war of the gods with Taraka 
and the Daifcyas, and the consequent birth of Kartikeyai with the 
various circumstances of IJma*s birth and marriage, the borning of 
Kamadeva 5 the destruction of the Asuras Maya and Andhaka % 
interspersed with the Vaishnava legends of the Avatiras. There 
are also chapters on law and morals, and one which furnishes 
directions for building houses and making images. See' Vishnu 
Purina, Preface. 

. . Matsyas— “The people of Dinajpur, Bangpur, and Cooch Behar. 
There are, however, two Matsyas, one of which according to the 
Yftintra Samrit, is identifiable with Jayput In the Dig Vijaya of 
JHakuMthe Matsvas aj?e placed farther to the west or in Guaserat. 
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Mandga — ^A teacher of the Sima Veda, and disciple of 
# : . . Devadersa-. ^ ' 

Maildgalyas — A class of Brahmans descended from Mndgala . s 
iliejj as well as^ the Kanwas,. were all followers or partisans of 
Angiras. 

MailEas — A dynasty of' kings,' consisting of eleven sovereigns ■ ; 
and forming part of the seventy-nine princes mentioned In the 
¥ishnn Purina as td reign over the earth for one thousand three 
I hundred and ninety years. 

Manneyas— A name of the Gandharbas, dwelling in the regions 
below the earth, sixty millions in number, who defeated the Iribes 
of the NigaSj'Or snake-gods, seizing upon their most precious 
! jewels and usurping their dominion. 

Manryas — A race of kings of Magadha commencing with 
I Chan dragupta, whose dynasty lasted for a hundred' and thirty- 

seven years. 

Maya— A powerful I>&nav% of some note as the father of 
Vajrakimi and Mahodiri. 

,Maya — ^Illusion. ** Know that matter is illusion, and the great 
deity the possessor of illusion. The vedantists say that Brahm^, the, 
self- resplendent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, 
assumes, unreally, the form of the world through the infuence of 
his own illusion.” 0. S* T., VoLIII, p. 195. “In the spirit of 
theBerkeleyan theory they affirm that matter exists not independent 
of perception ; and that substances are indebted for their seeming 
reality to the ideas of the mind. All that we see is Miya, 
deception, illusion. There arc no two things in existence j there 
is but one in alh. There is no second ; no matter ; there is spirit 
alone. The world is not God, but there is nothing but God in the 
world 98. 

Haya — * Deceit* 5 1, A daughter of Adharma (vice); 2, A 
daughter of Anrita (falsehood). 

Mayadevi — The supposed ' wife of the Asura Sambara, who 
rescued Pradyuinna when he was thrown into the sea as an infant, 
and swallowed by a dsh (Sec Fradyumna.) She had deluded 
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Swbara for, the pErpose of protecting mi rearing Practjniima to 
whom she was afterwards married, and returned with Mm to 
Dwaraka to the great joy of Rnktnini and Krishna. 

Modha — ‘Intelligence’ ; 1, One of the thi'ee sons of Priyayrala 
who adopted a religious life ; remembering the occurrences of a 
prior existence they did not covet dominion, but diligently 
practised the rites of devotion, in due season, wholly disinterested, 
and looking for no reward. 'V. P. 2, A daughter of Baksha who 
was married to Dharma. 

MedatitM— “Onebf the sons of Priyavrata who became king of 
Plaksha dwipa. He had seven sons, and the Dwipa was divided 
amongst them, each division being named after the prince to whom 
it was subject, the people enjoyed uninterrupted felicity, being 
sinless, V. P., p. 197. 

Medhavin — A prince, the son of Sunaya, of the race of Puru. 

Mekala'— -A RisM, the f^her of the river Narmadi ,* thence 
called Mekala and Mekalakanya : the mountain where it rises is 
also called Mekalddri. 

Mckalas — A tribe which according to the Pui*anas live !n the 
Vindhya mountains : this locality is confirmed by mythological 
personations. The Rimdyana* places the Mekalas amongst the 
Southern tribes, 

Mena — A daughter of thePitris, acquainted with theological 
truth and addicted to religious meditation j accomplished in perfect 
wisdom and adorned with all estimable qualities. She was married 
•to Himivat, and was the mother of Maindka^d of Gaega, and of 
PArvati or Uma ; 2, A river. 

Menaka— A divide nymph ; one of the ten Aps.arasas who are- 
specified as of the JDafvilca or divine class, and yvjxom principal 
occupation is the interruption of the penances of holy sages.- 

Mendicant — See Ydnaprastha. 

Mem— In the earlier Epic period- this is probably the name 
given to the high table-land of Tartary, to the north of the 
Himalaya range, from the neighbourhood of which the Aryan race 
inay originally have pushed their way southwards into the 


‘ : .peEiflsula:, and thiisliaYe preserYed the name in their traditiona as a 
: relic of the old 'mountain -worship.^ In the Puranas it iS' described 
as the golden mountain in the centre of Jambii-dwipa. Its height 
is eighty-four thousand Ydjanas ; and its depth below the surface 
of the earth sixteen thousand. Its diameter at the summit is 
thirty-two thousand Ydjanas ; (the yojana is nine miles) and at its 
base sixteen thousand 5 so that this mountain is like the seed cup 
of the lotus of the earth. V. P. Px’of. Wilson in a note states 
the shape of Meru, according to this description, is that of an 
inverted cone ; and by the comparison. to the seed cup its form 
fihould be circular ; but there seems to be some uncertainty upon 
this subject amongst the Pauranics. The Pddma compares its 
form to the bell -shaped flower of the Dhatura, The Viy u 
represents it has having four sides of different colours ; or white 
on the east, yellow on the south, black on the west, and red on the 
north: but notices also various opinions of the outline of the 
mountain, which, according to Atri, had a hundred angles : to 
Bh? 5 gu a thousand 5 Savarni calls it octangular,- Bhaguri quadran- 
gular ; and Yarshiyanl says it has a thousand angles : Gilana 
makes it saucer-shaped ; Garga, twisted, like braided hair : and 
others maintain that it is circular. The Linga makes its eastern 
face of the colour of ruby ; its southern, that of the lotus ; its 
western, golden ; and its couthern coral. The Matsya has the 
same colours as the Vayii and both contain this lino ‘ Four- 
coloured, golden, four cornered, lofty : but the Vayu compares its 
summit in one place to a saucer ; and observes that its circumference 
must be thrice its diameter. The Matsya also says the measure- 
ment is that of a circular form but it is considered quadrangular.. 
According to the Buddhists of Cey lon, Meru is saicF to be of the 
same diameter throughout Those of Nepal consider it to he 
: shaped; like a drum.’* ' ' 

. On the summit pf Meru is the vast city of Brahmi, extending 
fourteen thousand leagues and renowned in heaven ; and around it 
in the cardinal points^ and the intermediate quarters ; ai‘e situated 

^Thornmn. ■ ’ " ■ 
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, the stately cities of Iiulra and tlie other regents of the spheres. 
Mount Meru is in short the Olympus of India. , 

Meril'bhutas--“Se0 Marubhaiimas. 

MerUMaildara — A mouutaai to the south of Meru witlia large 
Fipal tree on its summit. 

Moru^sairarilis — -The Manus from the ninth to the twelfth 
Manwantaras ; described in the V 4 yu as the mind-engendered sons 
of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods Brahm^ 
Dharma, and Riidra, to whom he presented her on Mount Merii j 
whence tliey are called Merii-sararnis. They are termed Savarnls 
from their being of one family. 

Mimansa Darsana— “ The founder of the Mfmansi School 
was Jaiminif of v^ho^G hhtoYj very little is known, tie is 
described as a short young man, of light complexiouy wearing the 
dress of a mendicant, and living at Nilayata-Mdla. He was born 
at Dwaita-vaua. His father, Sakatayana, was author of a Sanskrit 
dictionary, and his son, Kriti, wrote certain verses in the Devi- 
Bhagavata. 

There are about twenty-six works extant, illustrating the 
Mimansa system, the chief of wddch are the Sutras of Jaimini ; 
the Bhashya, by Sha vara (and comments thereon by Bhatta, 
Vachaspati Mishra and Eiuaka} ; the Satika-Sastra-Dipikd, by 
Sdma-Natha ; the Dharma-DIpika ; the Mimansa-Sdra 5 and the 
Mimansa Sangraha- 

From the three last-named works chiefly we gather the following 
abridgment of the system of Jaimini. He taught that God is to 
be worshipped only through the incantations of the Vedas : that 
the Vedas were uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs 
of their own divinity, ^he very words of which were unchangeable. 
His reasonings on the nature of material things were similar to 
those of Gautama, insisting that truth is capable of the clearest 
demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. Creation, 
preservation, and destruction, he represented as regulated by the 
merit and demerit of works ; while he rejected the doctrine of the 
total destruction of the universe. He maintained that the images 
of the gods were not real representations of these beings, but only 
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given to assist the iniud of tho worshipper ; that the mere forms 
of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the 
promises of the Sdstra to persons who presented so many olferiugs, 
BO many prayers, <S:c., were only given as allurements to duty. 

He directed the person, %vho sought final emancipation, to 
cherish a firm belief in the Vedas, as well as persuasion of the 
benefits of religion, and the desire of being engaged in the service 
of the gods ; and then, by entering upon the duties of religion, 
and by degrees ascending through tho states of a student, a vsecular, 
and a hermit, he would be sure to obtain final absorption in 
Brahma. ■■ 

Of the three divisions of the Veda, the first, called the Karma 
JCdnda, or “ practical part,” relates to religious ceremonies 
(including moral and religious obligations.) This portion Jaimini 
has attempted to explain iu his Sutras, and in the Parna Mimausa 
(L e., former “ Mfmansa,” which is commonly referred to when 
the term ^^Mhidnsa* simply is used,) so called in distinction from 
the Uttara (or latter) MimansA ascribed to Vyasa, which is the 
the same as the Vedanta, and is founded on the Jtidna Kanda (or 
theological part) of the Vedas, treating of the spiritual worship 
of the Supreme Being or soul of the Universe. 

Sound, says Jaimini, in opposition to the Nyaiyikas, who deny 
this, is uncreated eteimal, and is. of two kinds, yiz,, simple 
sound, or that which is produced by an impression ou the air 
without requiring an agent, as the name of God ; and compound 
(smyboiized or audible) sound. Thus, the state of the sea, in a 
perfect calm, represents- simple, uncreated sound ; but the sea, in 
a state of agitation, illustrates sound as made known by an agent. 

Symbols, of soundsj or letters, are eternal and uncreated ; as is 
also the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
pronounced Aa, howOver long he may continue to utter ka, ka, it 
IS the same sound,, sometimes present and sometimes absent ; but 
sound . is never new. Its manifestation alone is new -by an imprea» 
sion made upon the air. Therefore sound is God (Brahmi), and 
iheworid-hnothmg'hntfiame. 

The Veda has' no human origin, but contains, in itself the 
evidence of divine autliorshipr' and coraes; forth .a-s' the command of 
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a monarch It is incumbent on men to receive also, as divine 

Vel 7 r the 

conJa^cdons to be free from 

^ What is^religion ? That which secures happiness. And it is 
he duty of man to attend to the duties of religion, not only on 
jiis account, but in obedience to the commands of God. The 
divine law i.s called Vidki. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with other kinds 
o instruction, since this alone is divine. To that it is replied, 
hat forms oi praise, motives to duty, and religious observances, 

aie to Ihe divine law, and have, therefore, a relative 

i?anctitj aud obligation, 

Thera are five modes of ascertaining the commands of God 
VIZ . ( }, the subject to be discussed is brought forward • (2) 
ques ions i especting it are stated j (3), objections are started • U') 

(5)i the question is’ 

iKided. He who acts in religion according to the decision thus 
come to, does well ; and so does he who rejects what will not bear 
his examination ; but he who follows rules which have beTn 
hueby condemned, labours in vain. 

rhose actions fram which future happiness will arise are called 
religious, or good, because productive of happiness ■ and ih 

> li fiuits. Hence, according to Jaimini, actions of themselves 

jnfeircd fiom the declarations of the Veda respeotin°- thenf m- 

fiom future consequences. The Hindiis appeal- to hLe no’ln«f 
idea of moral evil. 1 pciu lo nave no just 

I**. “»t of Mam i, 
b« heW in Uio grMe.t teverenoe, for M.nn eomnoMd hi, „„,i 

alter a personal study of the Veda ^ 

fheirs from mere cominenl 

From the evidence of things which God has afiPorded, especially 

stcuL7oT7l 'T'’ ‘-^^Peotiug 

seculai 01 religious affairs. When there may exist error^ 7 
evidence. it wiU diminish, but cannot destroy fhe iintnra of thinf , 



If ' tliere be an imperfection in .seed, tbe ■ production ' may be 
imperfect, but its nature will not be changed. The seat of error 
and inattention is to be found in this reasoning faculty, and not in 
the senses j error arising from the confused union of present ideas 
(annbham ) with recollection. 

Some affirm that ideas are received into the understanding 
separately, and never two at the same instant. This is incorrect ; 
for it must be admitted, that while one idea is retained, there is 
an opening left in the understanding for the admission of another. 
Thus, in arithmetical calculations, **one added to one makes two.” 

The Veda has, in some parts, forbidden all injury to sentient 
beings, and in others has prescribed the offering of bloody sacrifices^ 
jaimini explains this apparent contradiction by observing that 
some commands are general, and others particular : that the 
former must give way to the latter, as a second knot always 
loosens, in a degree, the first So, when it is said that Saraswati 
is altogether white, it is to be understood, not literally, but 
generally, for fhe hair and eyebrows of the goddess are not white. 
Therefore, in cases where general commands are given, they must 
be observed with those limitations which are found in the S'dstra. 

The promises of reward contained in the S dstra upon a minute 
attention to the different parts of duty, have been given rather as 
an incitement to its performance than with the intention of entire 
fulfilment. He who has begun a ceremony, but has, by circum- 
stances, been unable to finish it, shall yet not be unre%varded. 

The benefits resulting from the due performance of civil and 
social duties are confined to this life. Those connected with the 
performance of religious duties are to be enjoyed in a future state, 
while some meritorious actions, or virtues, reap their reward both 
in the present and the future life. 

Works give birth to invisible consequences — either propitious 
OF otherwise-*-accordin’g to their nature ; and, besides works, there 
is no other sovereign or judge. These consequences, ever accom- 
panying the individual, as the shadow the body, appear in the next 
birth, in accm*dance with the time and manner in which those 
actions were performed in the preceding birth. ‘‘ Works rule, aud 
men by them are led or driven, as the ox with a hook in its nose*” 



The progress of all actions, whether they originate in the 
commands of the Siistras, or in the customs of a country, are as 
follows : — First, the act is considered and resolved on in the 
mind ; then it is pursued by means of words ; and, lastly, it is 
accomplished by executing the different constituent parts of the 
action. Hence it follows that religion and irreligion refer to 
thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions, however, are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The virtue or 
vice of all actions depend on the state of the heart. 

The doctrine that, at a certain period, the whole universe will 
be destroyed at once, is incoirect. The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end. As long as there arc works, there must be 
birth, as well as a world like the present, to form a theatre on 
which they may be performed, and their consequences either 
enjoyed or endured. 

One of the sages of the Miinausa school thus expresses 
himself God is simple sound. To assist the pious in their 
forms of meditation (or incantations). He is represented as light ; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound ‘ God— God.’ When 
the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or name repeated, appears 
to him in the form of simple light or glory. 

The objects of worship, which are within the cognisance of 
the senses, sire to be received ; for without /ai</i religious actions 
are destitute of fruit. Therefore, let no one treat an incantation 
as a mere fomi of alphabetic signs, nor an image as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest he should bo guilty of a serious crime.’ 
— Small, H. S. L. 

Minaratha— A prince, the son of Anenas, a king of Mithila, 
of the family of Janaka. 

BllsralcCSl-^One of ^e Apsarasas, a Liaukika nymph. 

Mithi— A prince, the son of Nimi, the legend of whose birth is 
thus related in the Vishnu Pui-ana. As.Nimi left no successor, 
the Munis, apprehensive of the consequences of the earth being 
■without a ruler, agitated the embalmed body of Nimi, and produced 
from it a prince who was called Janaka, from being born without 
a progenitor. In consequence of being produced by agitation. 
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(Matliaua) lie was further termed Mitlii. The Mmiyaim, places 
a prince named Mithi between INinii and tJanaka) whence comes 
the name Mithila* 

MitMla*— The modern Tiriioofc. Mithila is celebrated ■ in the 
Puranas as the country over which the descendants of Ikshvaku 
reigned for a long period. Mithi, from whom the country derived 
its name, was the grandson of Ikshviku. 

Mitra — l, One of the twelve Adityas, the one who presides 
over the organs of excretion ; 2, A sage, one of tiie seven sons of 
Yasishtha. V. P. 

Mitra is the god of the day. Mitra is said to represent the sun 
by day, and Varuna the setting luminary. “ Mitra re-appeavs in 
the Zendavesta as the well-known Mithra, who is the angel 
presiding over and directing the course of the sun Quarter! i/ 
Review f Juli/ I S70. 

Mitrasalia-^ son of Sudisa. Having gone into 

the woods to hunt, he fell in with two tigers by whom the forest 
had been cleared of the deer. The prince slew one of these tigers 
with an arrow. At the moment of expiring the form of the 
animal was changed, and it became that of a fiend of a fearful 
figure and hideous aspect. Its companion, threatening the prince- 
•with its vengeance, disappeared. After some interval Saudasa 
celebrated a sacrifice which was conducted by Vasisiitlia. At the 
close of the rite Vasisiitlia went out ; when the Raksiiasa, the 
fellow of the one that liad been killed in the figure of a tiger, 
assumed the semblance of Vasisiitlia, and came and said to the 
king ** BOW that the sacrifice is ended, yon must give me fiesli to 
eat I let it bo cooked and I will presently return. Having said 
this he withdrew, ^nd transforming himself into the shape of the 
cook, dressed some human flesh which he brought to the king, 
who, receiving it on a plate of gold, awaited the re-appearance of 
Vasishtha ; as soon as the Muni returned the king offered to him 
the dish. ■ Vasishtha knowing it to be human fiesh was surprised 
at such an insult, and in his anger denounced a curse upon the 
R4ja, transforming him info a cannibal. It was yourself replied 
the Mja to the indignant sage, who commanded this food to be 
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prepared.” Yasiehtha, having recourse to meditation then detected 
the whole truth : but though the curse was partially withdrawn 
the Raja became a cannibal every sixth watch of the day fer 

twelve years, . and in that state wandered through the forests and 

devoured multitudes of men. On one occasion he met with a 
brahman and his wife : seizing the husband, and regardless of the 
wife’s reiterated supplications, he ate the brahman as a tmer 
devours a deer. He retimed to- his wife Madayanti at the expira- 
tion of the period of his curse, but suffered from the imprecation 
of the brahman s wife. V. P. 

Mitravrinda One of the seven beautiful wives of Krishna.' 

Mitraya l, A scholar of Sdta’s and teacher of the Pijranas 
and legendary lore : he was also a composer of one of the Sanhitas 
afterwards collected into the Vishnu Puiina ; 2, The son of 
Divodisa, from whom the Maitreya brahmans were descended. 

Mlechchas— Outcastes. Tlie Vishrm Purdna states that 
various Kshatriya races were degraded by Sagara, by being 
deprived of established usages aud the study of the Vedas ; and 
thus separated from religious rites, and abandoned by the brahmans 
these different tribes became Mlechchas. ’ 

Moha-1, ‘ Dulness’ or ‘ Stupefaction,’ a property of 'sensible 
objects 5 a kind of ignorance ; or illusion produced by the notion 
of property or possession, and consequent attachment to objects 
as children aud the like, as being one’s own. Moha also occurs in 
the Bhagavata and Matsya Parana amongst a series of Brahma’s 
progeny, or virtues and vices ; Moha is there translated by Wilson 
to mean Infatuation. 

Mohini— Vishriu in afemale foi-m. The product of Siv^i’s 
union with Mdhini was Ayenar, the only male among- the Grama- 
devatas. 

Moksha— Absoi-ption into the Deity. The Hindu idea of 
supremo blessedness. It is only those who attain to a full know- 
ledge of the nature of the deity, the soul, the intellect, &c., derived 
fiom meditation, the teaching of the guru, experience, penance, 

&e., or the exalted ascetic, who. by austerities is said to have 
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anaiMlatei Ms passions^ and freed * his soul from earthly desire, 
that; is considered ripe for this Unal emancipation or Md-ksha. 

Mll2iOtll8iSia — ^In the Vishnu Purana it is said/* the only one 
God, Janirddana takes the designation of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, accordingly -as he. creates, preserves or destroys. This, says 
Professor Wilson, is the invariable doctrine of the Piiranas, 
diversified only according_to the individual divinity to whom tliey ■ - 
ascribe identity with Paramatma or Parames warn. In the Vishnu 
Purina this is Vishnu ; in the Saiva Purinas, as in the Linga, it ^ 
is ^iva ; in the Brahmd<-vaivartta it is Krishna. The identidca- 
tion of one of the hypostases with the common source, the triad, \ 

was an incongruity not unknown to the other theogonies ; for i 

Cneph amongst the Egyptians, appears on the one hand to have jl 

been identified with the Supreme Being, the indivisible unity, ; 

whilst on the other he is confounded with both Eureph and Ptha, 
the second and third persons of the triad of hypostases. Cudworth, 

Voh l, p. 4-18. 

Moon — The Vishnu, V4yu, and Padma Purdnas all relate in 
detail the legend of the churning of the ocean, and state that the 
cool-rayed moon was one of the products of the operation ; it was 
seised by Mahddeva, Tbe Vishnu Purana says that the chariot 
of the moon has three wheels, and is drawn by ten horses, of the 
whiteness of the jasmine, five in the right half of the yoke and five 
in the left The horses drag the car for a ivhole Kalpa, During' 
the dark half of the month nectar and ambrosia are accumulated 
in the moon, and these are drunk -by thirty-six thousand divinities 
during the light fortnight j the Pifris are nourished by it in the 
dark fortnight ; vegetables lyith the. cool nectary aqueous atoms 
it sheds: on them/; and; through their development it sustains men, 
animals, and insects ; at the , same time gratifying^them with its 
radiance. ■ V. F,, p. 239. , The orb of the Moon, according to the 
Ifiriga' Purana is, only congealed' water. ■ 

division' of the lunar m.ansion9, in the southern 

;A.v.ashtana.::;y'; 

•Mrida — A prince, the eon of Nripanjaya, of ih® rtc® of Puns. 
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Mligasiras — lunar mansion, In GajavitM of the nortliom 
Avaslit^na. 

■ Mrigavyadha — One of the eleven Eudras, according to the 
enumeration in the Matsya Purina. 

Mrikaudar^The son of Vidhitd and Niryati, descendants of 
the daughters of Daksha who were married to the BIshis, 

Mrittikavati — A city in Malwa, near the Parnisd river, whose 
sovereigns were the Bhojas, descendants of Satwata, 

Mritya— 1> ‘ Death,* one of the progeny of Brahmi Vhe is also 
represented in the same work, the Vishpu Purina, as the son of 
Bhaya and Maya; and his children are thus given Vyadhi 
(disease), Jari (decay), Soka (sorrow), Trishna ^greediness), and 
Krodha (wrath) ; 2, The name of one of the eleven Eudras, in the 
Viyu list ; 3, A Vyasa in the sixth Dwdpara age. 

Muoliukuilda— One of the sons of Mdndhitri, called the ‘king 
of men,* who in a battle between the gods and demons, had 
contributed to the defeat of the latter ; and being overcome with 
sleep he solicited of the gods as a boon, that he should enjoy a long 
repose. ‘Sleep long and soundly, said the gods, and whoever 
disturbs you shall be instantly burnt to ashes by fire emanating 
from your body/ The black king, Kilyavana, met with this fate, 
by a stratagem of Krishi^a ; and Muchukunda having fallen down 
and worshipped Krishna as the undecaying, illimitable and 
imperishable being, departed to Gandhamddana to perform penance, 
and obtain emancipation from all existence. Another account 
states that “ Muchukunda carried on war against the Buddhists 
till he was too iveary to fight any longer ; whereupon he sought 
the grateful seclusion of the Guttikonda cave. In this peaceful 
and salubrious spot he fell asleep ; it was a sleep of the greatest 
profundity, and lasted for some centuries. In an evil moment for 
the Buddhists they entered the cave in pursuit of Krishna, and 
disturbed the placid slumbers of Muchukunda. After a nap of 
some hundreds of years, he was not a man to be trifled with ; so 
he rose up in the exuberance of his renovated eimrgies and 
extirpated the obnoxious Buddhists.*’ A. M. L 


' Muda---^ ^ Dharma by. one of tbe daughters of 

Daksba, Santdsba (Joy), 

Madgala*-*!? A sage mentioned in the Mah4bliarataj„whohad 
lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offering hospitality 
to'thonsands of brahmans, according to his humble means, with the 
grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, and which (like the widow 
of Zarephath’s oil) never underwent diminution. At length another 
sage called Durvasas, famous in Hindu tradition for his irascible 
tamper, came to prove Mudgala’s powers of endurance ,• and six 
times devoured ail the food which the hospitable saint possessed. 
Finding that the temper of his host was altogether unaffected by 
these trials, Durvasas expressed the highest admiration of his 
virtue, and declared that he would go bodily to heaven. As he 
spoke these words a messenger of the gods arrived in a celestial 
car, and called upon Mudgala to ascend to a state of complete 
perfection. The sage, however desired first to learn the advantages 
and drawbacks of the Tbeavenly state, and the messenger proceeded 
to tell him first what kind of* people go there, viz | those 
who have performed austerities or celebrated great sacrifices, 
the truthful, the orthodox, the righteous, the self-restrained, the 
meek, the liberal, the brave, &c. These celestial abodes were, he 
said, shining, glorious, and filled with all delights. There is seen 
the vast-golden mountain Meru, and the holy gaiden ISTandana, &c., 
where the righteous disport. There hunger, thirst, weariness, 
cold, heat, fear, are unknown ; there is nothing disgusting or 
disagreeable ;■ the scents are Jelightful ; the sounds are pleasant to- 
the ear and mind $ there is no sorrow,, nor lamentation, nor decay, 
nor labour, nor envy, nor jealousy, nor delusion. There the 
blessed are clothed with glorious bodies, which are produced by 
their works, and not generated by any father or mother. Their 
garlands are fragrant and unfading ; they ride in aerial cars. 
Beyond these regions there are, however, others of a higher 
chi^’acter— -those to which the Rishis, who have been purified by 
their works, proceed. Still further on are those where the Bibhus, 
who are gods even to ,tho gods^ dwell, and where there is bo 
annoyance occasioned by women, or by envy arising from the -sight 
of worldly grandeur. The blessed there do not subsist on oblations. 
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Dor do they feed upon ambrosm ; they have celestial and not coarse 
material bodies. These eternal gods of gods clo not desire 
pleasure ; they ■ do not change with the reyolutions of Kalpas 
(great mundane ages). How can they then, be subject either to 
decay or death? They experience neither joy^ nor pleasure^ nor 
delight, neither happiness mor suffering,. neither love nor hatred. 
That highest state, so difficult to attain, aiid -which is beyond the 
reach of those who seek after pleasure, is desired even by the gods. 
This celestial felicity, the messenger says, is now within Mudgala’s 
reach, — the fruit of his good deeds. The speaker next, according 
to his promise, explains the drawbacks of the heavenly state. As 
the fruit of works done on earth is enjoyed in heaven, whilst no 
other new works are performed there from which new rewards 
could spring, this enjoyment ds cut off from its root, and must 
therefore come to an end. For this world is the place for works, 
while the other is the place for reward. This loss of gratidcutions 
to which the heart has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and 
pain which arise in the minds of those who have sunk to a lower 
estate, from beholding the more brilliant prosperity of others, is 
intolerable. To this must be added the consciousness and the 
bewilderment of those who so descend, and the fear of falling which 
they experience when their garlands begin to fade. Such are the 
defects which attach to all existence till it is absorbed in Brabmi. 
But the state of those who have fallen from heaven is not 
altogether without compensation. As a result of their previous 
good deeds they are born in a condition of happiness ; though, if 
they ai'e not vigilant, they sink still lower. Having given this 
explanation, the messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to 
accompany him to paradise. The saint, however, after consideration, 
replies that he can have nothing to do with a state of happiness 
which is vitiated by so great defects, and the termination of 
which is followed by so great misery. He has therefore no desire 
for heaven ; an'd will seek only that eternal abode where there is 
no sorrow, nor . distress, /nor ;change. ■ lie then asks the celestial 
messenger what other sphere there is which is -free from all defects. 
The messenger replies, that above the abode of Brahmi is the pure 
eternal light, the highest sphere of Vishnu who is regarded as the 
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supreme Bralimi. Thither none can proceed who are devoted to 
objects of sensej or who are the slaves of dishonesty^ avarice^ 
anger/ delosion or malice. s .but- only the nnselifhj the , homMe® 
those who are Indifferent to pain and pieasurej those whose senses 
are under restraint,' and -those who practice contemplation and Jx 
their minds on the deity* The sage then dismissed the messenger, 
of the godsj began to practise ascetic virtues, becomhig indifferent 
to praise and blame, regarding clouds, .stones and gold as, alike* 
Fare knowledge led to fixed contemplation ; and that again imparted 
strength and complete comprehension, whereby he attained supreme 
eternar perfection. O. S. T., Vol. V, pp. 324—6. 

Mttdgala — 2, A teacher of the Big Veda ; 3, One of the five 
sons of Hariyaswa, king of Panchala. 

Mlldita — One of -the five kinds of Bhavana or meditation, in 
which the Buddhist priests are required to engage. The mtidiia 
is the meditation of joy, but it is not the joy arising from earthly 
possessions. It feels indifferent to individuals, and refers to all 
sentient beings. In the exercise of this mode of meditation, the 
priest must express the wish, **May the good fortune of the 
prosperous .never pass away i • may each one receive his own 
appointed reward.” 

Muhnrtta- — 1> A measure of time,- thirty Kalds, according to 
the Vislmu Purina. Other Furanss say that a Mohurtta is 
twelve kshauas, and that one kshana contains thirty kalis. The 
Bhigavata states that two Narikas make one Mohurtta ; 2, The, 
name of a daughter of Daksha. 

Mika — A Daitya, the son of Upasanad% famous in Puranie 
legend. . ■ ■ 

MlMiyas— A class of -deities to come in the ensuing, or eighth 
Manwantara. 

Mila —The nineteenth lunar mansion, in ijavfthi, ■ of the 
Southern Avashthfoa. ' 

Mllaka— The son of Asmaka. The Vishnu Pmina states 
that when the warrior '.tribe was extirpated upon earth, .he .was 
surrounded and concealed by a' mtmber of females ; whence he. was 
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denomiiiated Mrf-kavacha (liaving women for armour.) Mnlaki^ 
or Hhe roof refers also to his being the stem wlience the Ksbalrjja 
races again proceeded. V, P. and notOj p, 383« 

Mimmies— The Yishrm Purina states that the corpse of Nlmi 
was preserved from decay by being . embalmed with fragrant oils 
and resinsj and it remained entire as if It were immortai This, 
says Professor Wilson, shows that the Hindus were not ishec- 
.qnaitt'ted with the Egyptian art of embalming dead bodies, though 
such ‘E practice would be thought impure in the present day. 

Mnndas-^A dynasty of kings, consisting of thirteen, who are 
• said in the Vishnu Parana to be sovereigns of the earth for 
upwards of two hundred years ; Wilford regards them, as Huns, 
the Morunda of Ptolemy. Notes to Vishi^u Purina. 

Muni — i, Any. great sage or Rishi. In Southern India they 
are said to be forty-eight thousand ; they are supposed to be holy 
persons who by different kinds of austerities have acquired great 
gifts, and power to bless and curse most effectually. The accounts 
given of them are rather contradictory ; they are said to need 
neither sleep nor rest, neither food nor drink i and yet that they 
perform severe penance before God continually i 2, The name 
of a daughter of Daksha who was married to Kasyapa. 

Hwyakesa*— A teacher of the Atharva Veda, and founder of a 
school. Sometimes Munjakesa js regarded as another name , for 
Babhra. 

' Mura-— A demon of great'power who had seven thousand sons/ 
He defended Pragjyotisha by surrounding the enYirons with 
nooses as sharp as razors, but Krishna cut them to, pieces; by 
throwing his discus,. ■Su.darsana, - amongst ' them. , He .afterwards : 
slew the demon and burnt ail his sons., like moths, with the iame' 
of the edge of his discus. 

Murdhabhishikta — An anointed Eijah. Hindu lijahs ware 
formerly consecrated by having water; from' ssaered 'Stream mixed ' 
with honey, ghee, and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of 
grass and the spirits of corn, poured on their heads while seated 
on a throne prepared for the purpose. The term applies to the 
Kshatnya as the caste from which kings are taken. 



Mmrtti— * Form' a liaiiglitor of Daksha, married to Bliarma. 


Mttrillldas— “See Mundas. 

Musala— A club, bom of Sambu for the destructioa of the 
Yadavas. Ugrasena had the club, which was of iron, ground to 
dust, and thrown info the sea 5 but the particles of dust' there 
became rushes (eraka). There was, one part of the iron club 
which, was like the blade of a lance, and which the Andhakas could 
not break 5 this, when thrown into the sea, was swallowed by a 
fish ; the fish was caught, the iron spike was extracted from its 
belly, and was taken by a hunter named Jar4, by whom Kiishi^a 
was subsequently killed. 


MushtikE — A demon celebrated as a great wrestler. At the 
games of Mathura, when Kansa hoped to destroy Krishna, Bala* 
bhadra wrestled with Mushtika and at last killed him. 
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Mablia-™-A powerful Daeavaj the soa of yipraelsitli bj Siiiiiiia, 

tile aw ter of Hiranyakasipu. . 

’ IFabliag'a-liedisIlta— One of the sons' of the Maim VaiFaswata ; 
his name means ‘no share,’ and io the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
said to have been excluded from all share ol his ialierita-iico on - the 
: plea of his being wholly devoted toa religioos life. The Bhagavata 
says that having protracted his period of study beyond the usual 
age, his brothers , appropriated his share of the patrimony. On 
his applying for his portion they consigned their father to him, by 
whose advice he assisted the descendants of Angiras in a sacrifice, 
and they presented him with all the .wealth that was left at its 
termination. Rudra claimed it as Ms | and Nabhaga acquiesclog; 
the god confirmed the gift, by which he became possessed of an 
equivalent for the loss of territory. 

N&bhagft--" 1 y The son of the preceding ; he became a Vaisya 
through carrying olf and marrying the daughter of a Vaisja ; it 
appears from this that a^ace of Vaisya princes was, recognised by 
early traditions -5 2 , A son of Sruta, a desceadanl of Sagara ; 3, 
A son of Tay&ti. 

■ • Nablias, Nabtosys — A name of the months, Sravana and 
Bhidra,' corresponding to July and August, the names occur in. 
the .Vedas and belong to a system now obsolete ; ' 2, The son of 
Naia, a descendant of Kusa. 

; Nabaswati-— The wife of Antarddhfoa, a descendant of Pritha. : ■ 

' Nabfili— One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, to whom the country V 
of Himahwa was assigned. 

/ NaoMketai---A philosop^^ the son of Gautama, mentioned.,; ; 
in the Kaiha Upanishad, of whom Dr. -Roer says, ‘‘ the enthusiasm , : ' 
and intimate conviction which Fachiketas shows about the infinite 
superiority of what is good to the pleasures /)f the world, and the 


Sromess which he maintains amidst all the allurements which are 
placed before him, bears some resemblance to, the energy of mmd 
with which Plato, in the first and second books of his ‘ Republic,’ 
shows that justice has an incomparable worth, and ought to bo 
preserved under any circumstances.”* In an interview with 
Yama, who promised Nachiketas any boon, the latter requested to 
be instructed in the nature of the soul, Yama objected s^ing, even 
gods have doubted and disputed on this subject, for it is not easy 
to understand it. But Nachiketas could not be persuaded to think 
any other boon worth asking foi-.f 

1, A mountainous ridge in the north of Mei'U ; 2, A 

serpent, one of the progeny ofKadru; 3, Originally the Cobra 
capella, or Colubernaga. 

Nagadwipa— A division of Bharata Varsha. 

Nagas — The ‘ Snake gods,’ children of Kadru. In mythology 
these beings have human heads and the bodies of serpents : they 
are one thousand in number and bear jewels in their heads. They 
are the sons of Ka^yapa and Kadru, subject to Vishnu’s bird, 
Garuda, and inhabiting part of Patdla, called Naga-loka, the 
capital of which is Bhdgavati. When they were deprived of their 
power by the Gandharbas, they despatched, their sister, Namada, 
to solicit the aid of Purukutsa, and she conducted him to the 
regions below the earth where bring filled with the might of the 
deity he destroyed the Gandharbas. The snake gods, in acknow- 
ledgment of Narmad4’s services, conferred upon her as a blessing, 
that whoever should think of her and invoke her name, should 

never have any dread of the venom of snakes. 

Nagas—** The SatVa Sann^&sis who go naked are distinguished 
by this terra. They smear their bodies with ashes, allow their 
hair, beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the projecting braid 
of hair, called the Jdid ; like the VairdjiMigas, they carry arms, 
and wander about in troops, soliciting alms, or levying contribu- 
tions. The Saiva Nagas are chiefly the refuse of the Dandi and 


* Bibliotheca Indies, Vol. XV, p. 91. 

t A. and M. l., Yol. I. p. 138 
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JtU orders, or meu who hare no iacimatioii for a life of studj or 
business : when weary of the vagrant and violent habits of the 
Ndga, they re-enter the better disposed classes, which they had 
first quitted. The Ndgas are very numerous in many /parts 
of India.” — PVilsofi, 

Wagas--The designation of nine kings who reigned in Pad - 
md.vati. 

; Nagavithi-*" i , A division of the lunar mansion® In the Northern 
Avashtli^na ; 2, The milky w^ay, daughter of Yipai (night). 

Nagna— A Jain mendicant ; a naked ascetic. 

Nagnas — Apostates. The Big, Yajur, and Sama Yedas, 
coiistitute the triple covering of the several castes, and the sinner 
who throws this off is said to be naked or apostate. The three 
Vedas are the raiment of all orders of men, and when that is 
discaj’dcd they are left bare. (V. P.) Wilson in his notes, adds,* 
ascetics whether of the Buddha or Digambara order of Jains, are 
literally Nagnas, “going naked.” The qualified application of 
it, however, was rendered necessary by the same practice being 
familiar to ascetics of the orthodox faith. To go naked was not 
necessarily the sign of a heretic, and therefore his nudity w^as 
understood to be rejecting the raiment of holy writ. Thus the 
Vayu Purina extends the word to all ascetics, including naked 
brahmans, who practice austerities fruitlessly, that is heretically 
or hypocritically. 

Nagnajiti — One of the wives of Krishna, termed in the Vishnu 
Parana the virtuous Nagnajiti. 

Nahusha — 1, The son of Ambarislia ; 2, The eldest of the five 
:iOus of Ayus, wdio having attained the rank of Indra, compelled 
rhe Eishis to bear his litter, and was cursed by them to fall from 
his slate and re-appear upon earth as a serpent. From this form 
lie %vas set free by philosophical discussions with Yudhishtira, and 
received final liberation ; 3, The name of one of the progeny of 
Kadru, a powerful many-headed serpent. 

Naigama — A teacher of the Rig Veda, ^ pupil of Sakapurni. 

Naigameya-^One of the sons of Knmara. 
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MaikapriBMas — An aboriginal tribe montioued in the Purdnasi, 
SO' termed probably in der.ision ■; it means having more than one back. 

Maiskadlia — A tract of country near the Vindhya mountains. 

MakMs — Religious mendicants who practice various austerities, 
never cut tlielr linger niiils, and wear the Saiva marks. 

MakshatrE-Yoginis — The chief stars of the lunar mansions, or 
asterisms in the nioon^s path : these are fabled to have been the 
twenty-seven daughters of Daksha, who became the virtuous wives 
of the moon. 

There are twenty-seven divisions of the lunar orbit j each 
marking the motion of the moon in one lunar day. Such is their 
simple reference, astronomically ^ but the Hindu astrologers make 
them of great practical consequence, from their assumed good or 
evil influence. - They reckon from the first degree of Aries, in the 


old Astronomy. 

L Asvim, the ram*s head good. 

2. Bharini bad. 

3. Critica, Pleiades ....very baa, 

4. Rohini, hyades good. 

5. Mrigasiras, a triple star..* ....good, 

6. Ardra, one star bad , 

7. Piinar vasu, fbur stars., .good. 

8. Pushya, nebula in Cancer ..good. 

9. Aslesha, five stars bad. 

10. Magha, cor leonis .good. 

11. Purvap*halgiini, two stars medium. 

12. Uttara P’halguai, two stars .....medium. , 

18. Hasta, five stars..... good. 

1 4. Chitra, one star bad. 

1 5. S wati, one star. good . 

16. VMka, four stars bad. 

17* Anuradha, four stars....... good. 

18. Jyeslita, three stars .bad. 

19. Mala, eleven stars, cor scorpionis ....very bad. 

20. Purvashadlia, four stars..,. * medium, 

21. Uttara siiadlia, three stars...... good. 
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22. Sra vana, three stars. goo3 . 

23. BJiapishtaj four stars...... .....had. 

24. Satahhislia, a hundred stars. .............. .had. 

2d. Porva bhadrapada,. two stars...... ... ... ...medium, 

26. Uttara hliadrapada, two stars.. .medium. 

2 7, Ee va ti j thirty-tw’o stars good. 


These iufloeaces refer priiicipallj to marriages. The Nakshatras 
are clsssilied as deva^ divim i manushi/a^hnmm | rakslmsa^ savage; 
if the two parties to be married are bom in the same class^ It. is 
well : if one asterism be divine, the other human, it may pass i but 
divine and savage is a cross that may not be permitted. 

An intercalary abliijit^ one-fourth of a Nakshatra, is sometimes 
introduced between 21 and 22 /or astrological purposes, or to 
make up a complete cycle of the moon^s motion, — Tailor, 

Nakta — A prince, the son of Prithu, who reigned over one of 
the divisions of Bharatavarsha in the first or Sw^yambhuva 
Manwantara. ^ . 

Nakula— -One of the sons of Paruju by his wife M4dri, though 
really begotten by the elder of the two Asvinafii (see P^n^u)* 
He is half-brother to Sahadeva, the 'son of Basra, by the same 
mother, and nominally brother to the three other Pindavast ' He 
is always referred to as one of the wisest of mortals* 

Nala — The king of Nishada, whose history forms part of the 
ihird book of the Mah^bhdrata and is called the Malopakhyanam* 
Nala possessed all the noble qualities and acquirements that could 
distinguish an Indian monarch. The king of Berar had an only 
daughter, the most beautiful and accomplished of her sex — the 
gentle Bamayanti. Nala and Damayanti became mutually 
enamoured of each other from the mere fame of each other’s 
virtues. Bamayanti preferred Nala to Indra, Sani, and two other 
demi-gods who became incarnate for the purpose of attending the 
8waya?nvara of the princess. Incensed at Bamayanti’ s refusal to 
marry him, Sani, a malevolent being, persecuted the royal couple 
with great hatred, and caused Nak-to lose his kingdom by 
gambling, and to be banished to the wilderness ; and as his faithful 
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€oasort GOiiW not: be persuaded to return to her father^ he took her 
with him- into the forest; but not being willing to eause her so 
much suffering as a life In the woods involves, ht>resolved to leave 
her alone when she was sleeping under a tree, thinking she would 
then return to her father’s house. . But this she did not do ; 
lamenting, she sought her husband, and when she could not find 
him she went to a certain king and became maid of honour to 
queen ; whilst Nala wandered about and became so black he could 
no longer be recognised as king Nala. Finally he became cook to 
the king at whose court Damayanti lived ; and was such a skilful 
cook that his skill in cooking has become a proverb ; and after all 
he was recognised by his faithful spouse as king Nala ; and having 
soon recovered his former pleasing appearance he also regained his 
throne. See Damayanti ; 2, The name of a prince, the son of 
Yadu ; 3, The name of a river that falls into the Ganges. 

Nalakanakas— A people mentioned in the Pur^nic lists but 
not identified. 

Malini —The name of one of the five streams formed by the 
Ganges after it escaped from ^iva. 

NaiEa— 'Literally name : the term applied to the tridental mark 
which the Vaishnavas wear on their forehead, the mark, or figure, 
is called Tiruntoa, * holy name’ it is an imitation of Vishnu’s 
trident almost like the Hebrew character shin. It consists of 
two white lines, extending from the hair to the eyebrows, and then 
leading to the nose where they meet, and a red perpendicular line 
between them from the nose to the hair. 


Namasivaya— The principal Mantra of the Saivas, called 
Panch^kshara five characters, and means ‘ 0 Siva, be pi’aised 
or * Adoration to Siva.’ 

NamtlcM-^A powerful Danava, one of the sons of Viprachitti 
This Asura was a friend of Indm ; and taking advantage of 
friend’s confidence, he drank up Indra’s strength along with a 
draught of wine and soma, Indra then told the Asvins and 
Sarasvati that Namuchi had drunk up his strength. The Asvins 
and Sarasvati, in consequence gave Indra a thunderbolt in the 



form of a foam, with which he smote off the head of Namuchi. 
The Asvins then drank the soma mixed with blood and wine, 
from the belly of Namuchi and transferred it pure to Indra ; and 
by transferring it they delivered Indra. 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 94. 

Nanda— 1, The chief of the cowherds, and brother of Radha. 
He was the foster father of Krishna, as it was to his care the 
infant Krishna was committed when Kansa sought to destroy 
the child ; 2, One of the sons of Vasudeva ; 3, The son of 
Mahananda, and sometimes called Mahapadma, because ho was 
avaricious. He brought the whole earth under one umbrella, and 
had eight sons, or descendants ratlier, according to Professor 
Wilson, who governed for a hundred years ; when the brahman 
Kautilya overthrew the dynasty and placed Chandragupta on the 
throne. The Mudra Eakshasa illustrates, this affair. 

Nandana— The grove of Indra, situated to the north of Mount 
Meru. ■■ 

Nandayania— A pupil of Bishkali and teacher of the Rig 
Veda. 

Nandi— The snow white bull, the attendant and favourite 
vehicle of Siva. It is represented on a pedestal crouching in 
front of Saiva fanes ; the head turned towards the small door of 
the shrine. On one occasion Nandi, by assuming the likeness of 
^iva, caused a blush on the cheeks of Parvati, and for this offence, 
Siva sent his vehicle down to earth to do penance ; hence the 
mountain Nandi-durga— (Nandidroog.) Another mission to earth 
was in the person of the elder Rasava. 

Nandi—' Delight,’ the wife of Dharraa and mother of Hersha 

(joy-) 

Nandimukhas— A class of Pitris : there seems to be some 
uncertainty 'about the character ot tile Nandimukhas ^ and they 
are addressed both as Pitris and gods ; being in the former ease 
either the ancestors prior to the great grand-father, ancestors 
collectively, or a certain class of them ; and in the latter being 
identified with the Viswadevas. The term Nandimukha is also 
applied to the rite itself, or to the ’ Vricklhi Sradda, and to one 


atlclressed to materaal . ancestors. Seo Wilson’s Notes to Vislb^ti 
Furdnaj p. '31o. ■ 

Mandivardhana— 1, The son of Urdavasu, king of Mithila ; 

The son of Janaka, king of Magadha ; The son of Udayaswa, 
king of Magadha. 

Nara— Paramatma, the waters it is said were ' the progeny of 
Nara ; that is they were the first productions of God in creation. 

Nara — is A pious sage, the son of Dharma by Murtti ; 2, A 
prince, the sou of Gaya j 3, A prince, the son of Sudhriti j 4, 
One of the sous of Bhavaumanyas of the royal family of Bharata. 

Nara—* Bodily forms’ in which spirit is enshrined ; and of 
which the waters, with Vishnu resting upon them, are a type. 
Waters, the first product of Nara. Vishnu Purina, p. 28. 

Narada — A prjyipati or divine Rishi, born from the hip of 
Brahma j the invention of the v&a, or Indian lyre, is attributed 
to Ndrada ; also a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Pui*dnas 
entitled Naradiya Pui-ina. In the Brahmi Purina he is called 
the smooth-speaking Narada, and his likeness to Orpheus is carried 
still further by a descent which he made from heaven to visit 
Pdtdla, the nether regions. In Manu and in the Vishnu Pui'ina 
he is called a Prajapati, in the Mahibhirata lie is one of the 
Gandharbhas. If was he who dissuaded the sons of Daksha from 
multiplying their race ; they accordingly scattered themselves 
through the regions of the universe to ascertain its extent, <fec., 
and the patriarch Baksha finding that all his sons had vanished 
was incensed and denounced an imprecation on Narada. It was 
Mrada who informed Kansa that the supporter of the earth 
Vishnu, was going to become incarnate as the eighth child of 
Devaki. When Ndrada visited Krishna he presented him with 
the dower Parij^ta from the w'orid of the gods. Krishna gave it 
to Eukmini, which so excited the jealousy of one of his favourite 
mistresses Satyabhama, that in order to appease her, Krishna went 
to the heaven of the gods and brought away the tree itself that 
bore the dower. In mythology Narada is often described as 
bearing a resemblance to Hermes or Mercury, being engaged in 
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conTeying mesBages and causing discord among the gods and men. 
He is usually represented as sitting in a fire, having his hands 
folded over his head, and stretching his legs also towards his 
head, his anns and legs being tied together with a girdle 

Narada Purana— This Puiina is related by Ndrada and gives 
an account of the Vi-ihas Kalpa. It is communicated to the Eishis 
at Naimishiraiiya, on the Gamnti river. Professor Wilson regards 
it as a sectarial and modern compilation intended to support the 
doctrine of Bhakti, or faith in Vishnu. It contains a number of 
prayers addressed to one or other form of that divinity ; a variety 
of observances and holidays connected with his adoration j and 
different legends, some perhaps of an early, others of a more recent 
date, illustrative of the efficacy of devotion to Hari. There are 
the stories of Dhrnva and Prahlada, the latter told in the words Of 
the Vishnu Purina ; whilst the second portion of it is occupied 
with a legend of Mohini, the will-born daughter of a king called 
Rukmangada j beguiled by whom the king offers to perfoim for 
her whatever she may desire. She calls upon him either to violate 
the rule of fasting on the eleventh day of the fortnight, a day 
sacred to Vishnu, or to put his son to death 5 and he kiHs his son, 
as the lesser sin of the two. -This shews the spirit of the work. 
Its date may also be inferred from its tenor, as such monstrous 
extravagancies in praise of Bhakti are certainly of modern origin. 
One limit it furnishes itself, for it refers to Suka and Parikshit, 
the interlocutors of the Bhagavata, and it is consequently 
subsequent to the date of that Purina: it is probably considerably 
later, for it affords evidence that it was written after India was in 
the hands of the Mohammedans. In the concluding passage it is 
said, “Let not this Purina be repeated in the presence of the 
‘killers of cows’ and contemners of the gods.” It is possibly a 
compilation of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Vishnu 
Purana. Preface. 

Nwr&kft— Hell j of which twenty-eight different divisions are 
enumerated, said to bo situated beucath the cin-ih, below Patala 
and to be terrific regions of darkness, of deep gloom, of fear, and 
of great terror, fa the Vishnu Purina, Vol If. c. 6, they are 
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particularly described, witli tbe crimes ponisiied in tliem respec* 
tively. Tlie gods iu lieavea are beheld by the iohabitaats of hell as 
they move with their heads inverted 5 whilst the gods, as they cast 
their eyes downwards, behold the sufferings of’ those in lieii ; the 
commentator- observes that the sight of heavenly bliss is given to 
the lost to exacerbate their sufferings ; whilst the ioilictioiis of -heli 
are exhibited to the gods, to teach tiiem disregard of even -heavenly 
enjoyments, as they are but of temporary duration. Heaven is that 
which delights the mind ; hell is that which gives it pain ; hence 
vice is called hell ; virtue is called heaven. V. P. 

Naraka—i, A son of Anrita (falsehood) and Mkriti’ 
(immorality) ; -2, A Danava, one of the sons of Vipracliitti ; 3, A 
son of the Earth who ruled over the city of Pragjyotisha. Indra 
went to Dwaraka and reported to Krishna the tyranny of JSTaraka* 
Having heard this account, the divine Hari, mounting Garuda, 
flew to Pragjyotisha 5 there a fierce conflict took place with the 
troops of Naraka, in wdiicli Govinda destroyed thousands of 
demons ; and when Naraka came into the field, showering upon 
the deity all sorts of weapons, the wielder of the discus cut him in 
two with his celestial missile. Naraka being slain, Earth bearing 
the two earrings of Aditi, approached the lord of the world and 
said, When I was upheld by thee in the ibnn of a boar, thy contact 
then engendered this my son. He whom thou gavest me has now 
been ■ killed by thee ; take therefore these two earrings and 
cherish his progeny. Forgive the sins which Naraka has 
committed.” Krishna then proceeded to redeem the various gems 
from the dwelling of. Naraka. In the apartments of the women 
he found sixteen thousand and one hundred damsels, who became 
Krishna’s wives ; in the palace were six thousand large elephants 
each having four tusks ; twenty-ono lakhs of horses of Kambdja 
and other excellent breeds ; these Govinda dispatched to Dwaraka, 
in charge of the servants of Naraka. The umbrella of Varuna, the 
jewel mountain which he also recovered, he placed upon Garuda ; 
and mounting himself, and taking Satyabhama with him, he set off 
to the heaven of the gods to'restore tlio earrings of Aditi. V, P. 

Narailtaka— One of the sous of the giant Eavana who was 
killed at the seige of Lanka. 
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- Haras— ^ Centaurs,^ or beings with tbe: limbi of Iiorset Md 

human bodies, created by Brahmi along with KinnartSi KakshMtti 
V. P., p/42. ; : 

, Narasinha Avatara —The fourth inoaraation- of Visl^Hi la lha 
form of a nian-lion (7iara a man, mCiSinka a 'lion,) Oe« of ^ 
two doorkeepers of Vishnu’s paradise, (see- VamAa) c«me iowE to 
earth as a monarch, named Hiimyak^ipu. He was emel, 
tyrannical, unjust ; particularly so towards Ms son aamed 
Prahiida* But he had obtained from Bi'amhi, by seTcra penancei 
the boon that he should not be slain by any created being i 
in consequence of which he became very proud, and required all 
persons to honor him by saying. Om Hiranya” (Adoration to 
Hiranya) ; and those who would not say so he ordered to be 
punished. His son PrahlAda, who was a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu, would not obey his father’s order, but continued to say 
“ Om namah” (meaning by Om Vishnu). Hiranya remonstrated 
with him because of this, but in vain. Then he attempted to 
punish and kill him, but in vain : Prahldda was struck heavily but 
did not feel the strokes; he was cast into the fire, but was not 
burnt ; he was. trampled on by elephants, but continuing to think 
of Vishnu he was not hurt : he was thrown fettered into the sea, 
but a fish carried him safely to shore. At last, when Prahi£da did 
not cease praising Vishnu, and asserted that he was every where 
and in ^ery thing, Hirauya retorted. *^ If so why dost thou not 
show him unto me?” Upon this Prahidda rose and struck a 
column of the hall in which they were assembled ; and behold, 
there issued from it Vishnu, iu a form which was half-man and 
half-lion, and tore Hiranya to pieces. - V. P. 

Narayana — l, A name of Vishnu, meaning * he whose place 
of abiding was the deep.’ The waters are called Ndrd, because 
they were the offspring ofHdra (the supreme spirit) ; and as in 
them his first (Ayaua) progress (5n the character of Brahma) took 
place, he is thence named Narayana"; 2, A sage, the son of 
Dh^rma by Murtti ; 3, A prince, the son of Bhumimitra, of the 
Kanwa dynasty. 

Narishyanta — l; One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata ; 
2, The sou of Marutta, the fourteenth of the postmtT of Dish ta* 
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Marika“--A of time, fifteen iagkis. ■ .'■ 

Narikavaclia----A name of Miilaka, q.:ir, 

NarniMa— The river Narbadda, the Namadns of Ptolemy. , It" 
rises in the Vindhya, or in the Biksha monntaias^ taking its origin 
In Grondwana. , Mythologically the personified Narmada was the 
Bfflter of the NagaSj and had a son named Trasadasya. 

' Narttaka — A dancer, who ' also performs extraordinary feats' 
of skength and agility/ 

Nata— An actor 5 in popular -acceptation ' it ' comprehends 
jugglers, Mffooas, and persons practising sleight of hand, and 
exhibiting feats of agility. — Wilson, ' 

NaYala—The daughter, of the patriarch VairAjs, and wife of 
theManu Chakshushs. . 

Navaratha-^-A prince, the son of BMmaratha. 

Maya*-^(Poliiy) a son of Dharma by Eriya. 

NedisMa — One of the sons of the Mann Vaivaswata. 

Nichakra—A prince, the son of Asima Krish^ia, who when 
Hastin4pura was washed away by the Ganges, removed the capital 
toKausambf.' 



Mdagha — A son of Pulastya and disciple of Ribhu # to him 
Eibhn willingly communicated perfect knowledge. The residence 
of Pulastya was at Tiranagara, on the banks of the Devika river. 
**Iii a beautiful grove adjoining to the stream, the pupil -of Elbhu, 
Niddgha, conversant with devotional practices, abode. When a 
thousand divine years had elapsed,- Bibhu - went to the city ■ of 
Pulastya, to visit his, disciple. Standing at the doorway, at the 
end of a sacrifice to the ViSwadevas, he was seen, by his scholar, 
who hastened to present him the usual ofierlng, or Arghya, and 
conducted him into the house ; 'and when his lands and feet were 
washed, and he was seated, Ni^agha invited him respectfully to 
eat, (when the following dialogue ensued)-:— 

** Bibhu. ^ Tell me, illustrious Brahman, what food there is In 
in your house j for I am not fbnd of indifieient viands/ 
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^^'Widdgka. ‘ There are cakes of meal, rice, barle3% and pulse 
, ia the house i partake, venejabie sir, of whichever best pleases you.* 

‘‘ Bibhu. ‘ None of these do I like | give me rice boiled with 
sugar, wheaten cakes, and milk with curds and molasses.’ 

Niddgha. ‘ Ho dame, be quick, and prepare whatever is 
most delicate and sweet in the house, to feed our guest/ 

Having thus spoken, the wife of Nidagha, in obedience to her 
husband’s commands, prepared sweet and savoury food, and set it 
before the Brahman ; and Nidaglia, having stood before him until 
he had eaten of the meal which he liad desired, thus reverentially 
addressed him : — 

Niddgha, Have you eaten sufficientlyj and with pleasure, 
great Brahman ? and has your mind ' received contentment from 
your food ? Where is your* present ^residence ? Whither do you 
purpose going ? and whence, holy sir, have you now come ? 

Bibhu. ‘ A hungry man, Brahman, must needs be satisfied 
when he has finished his meal. Why should you inquii,'e if my 
hunger has been appeased ? When the earthly element is parched 
by fire, then hunger is engendered ; and thirst is produced when 
the moisture of the body has been absorbed (by internal or 
digestive heat.) Hunger and thirst are the functions of the body, 
and satisfaction must always be afforded me by that by %vhich they 
are removed ; for when hunger is no longer sensible, pleasure and 
contentment of mind are faculties of the intellect : ask their condi- 
tion of the mind th^n, for man is not affected by them. For your 
three other questions, Where I dwiell ? Whither I go ? and whence 
I come ? hear this reply. Man, (the soul of man) goes every- 
where, and penetrates eveiywhere, like tjie ether ; -and is it 
rational to. inquire where it is ? or whence or whither thou goest ? 

I neither am going nor coming, nor is pay dwelling in any one 
place ;• nor art thoti, thou ; nor are others, others ; nor am 
I, I. If you wonder what reply^ I should make to your inquiiy 
why I made any distinction between sweetened and unsweetened 
food, you shall hear my explanation. What is there that is 
really sweet or not sweet to one. eating a me41 ? . That which 
is sweet, is no longer so when , it occasions the sense of 
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repletion ; and that 'wliich is not sweet, becomes sweet when a 
maii (being %’^erj hungry) fancies that it is. so. . What food is there 
that first, middle, and last is equally grateful As a house bollt 
of clay is strengthened by fresh plaster, sols this earthly body 
supported by earthly particles; and barley, wheat, pulse, butter, 
oil, milk, curds, treacle, fruits, and the like, are composed of atoms 
of earth. This therefore is to be understood by you, that the 
mind which properly judges of what is or is not sweet is impressed 
with the notion of identity, and that this effect of identity tends to 
liberation,’ 

“ Having heard these words, conveying the substance of ultimate 
truth, Kidagha fell at the feet of his visitor, and said, ^ Shew 
favour unto me, illustrious " Brahman, and tell me who it is that, 
for my good has come.hither, and by whose ^vords the infatuation 
of my mind is dissipated.’ To this, Ribhu answered, ^ I am Ribhu, 
your preceptor, come hither to conimuni'cate to you true wisdom ; 
and having declared to you what that is, I shall depart. Know 
this whole universe to be the one undivided nature of the supreme 
spirit, entitled Vasiideva.’ Thus Iiaving spoken, and receiving the 
prostrate homage of Nidagha, rendered wnth fervent faith, Ribhu 
went his way.” V. P., p. 53-55. 

Nidra^ — Sleep ; a form of Bj'ahma. vin the Uttara Khanda of 
the Padma Purina, Nidra is entered as one of the products of 
the churning of the ocean. 

Nighna—The son of Anamitra, and father of Satrajit, to whom 
the divine Aditya, the sun, presented the Sjamantaka gem, 

Nikriti — (Immorality.) A daughter of Adharma (vice.) 

HikuinbhSf — A prince, the son of Ilaryjasva. 

Nila— Blue. 1, A range of mountains in Grissa ; 2, A central 
range to the north of Meru, rujining east and west ; 3, A son of 
Yadu ; 4, A son of Ajamidha. 

NilaloMta— A name of Biidra, from the Yaishnava Puranas, 
which give only one original form, instead of eight as in the Vishnu 
Purina, and to which the name of Nilalohita, the blue and red or 
purple complexioned, is. assigned. 
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Milini — The wife of Ajamidlia. 

’ Nimisha— A measure of time — a twinkle of the eye — a secoai ; 
according to the Bhagavata, three Layas. 

Niani — One of the three distinguished sons of Ikshviku. He 
instituted a sacrifice that was to endure a thoiisaud yearsi and 
applied to Vasishtha to offer the oblations. Vasisiitha in answer 
saidj that he had been pre-engaged by Indra for five hundred, 
yearsj but that if the R^ja would wait for some time^ he would 
come and officiate as superintending priest. The king made no 
answer, and Vasishtha went away, supposing that he had assented. 
When the sage had completed the performance of the ceremonies 
he had conducted for Indra, he returned with all speed to Nimi, 
purposing to render him the like office. When he arrived, 
however, and found that Nimi had retained Gautama and other 
priests to minister at his sacrifice, he was much displeased and 
pronounced upon the king, who was then asleep, a curse to this 
effect, that since he had not intimated his intention, but transferred 
to Gautama the duty he had first entrusted to himself, Vasishtha, 
Nimi should thenceforth cease to exist in a corporeal form. When 
Nimi woke, and knew what had happened, he in return denounced 
as an imprecation upon his unjust preceptor, that he also should 
lose his bodily existence, as the punishment of uttering a curse 
upon him without previously communicating with him, Nimi 
then abandoned his bodily condition. The spirit of Vasishtha also 
leaving his body, was united with the spirits of Mitra and Varuna 
for a season, until, through their passion for the nymph UrvaM, 
the sage was born again in a different shape. The corpse of Nimi 
was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fragrant oils 
and resins, and it remained as entire as if it were immortal. When 
the sacrifice %vas concluded, the priests applied to the gods, who 
had come to receive their portions, that they would confer a blessing 
upon the author of the sacrifice. The gods were willing to restore 
him to bodily life, but Nimi declined its acceptance, saying, 0 
deities, who are the alleviators of all worldly suffering, there is not 
in the world a deeper cause of distress than the separation' of soul 
and body ! it is therefore my wish to dwell in the eyes of all 


beiisgSj but more to resume a corporeal slmpe T To tMs 

. desire ' the gods assented, and'Nimiwas placed by them in the eyes 
of 'all liiriDg creatures ; io cbusequeuce of. which their eyelids are 
CTcr openfug and shiittiug. ' V. T, 

Nipa — A prince, the son.of Para, a descendant of Hastin* ' ■ 

Niramitra— Ij One of the.PAiidaYas, the son of 'NakuM | 2^ 
The son of Khandlap4iil ; 3, The son of Ajatayus. 

Nirmalas— One of the divisions of the Sjkhs who proiess 
■ io dedicate themselves exclusively . to a religious ■ life.' , ■ They 
lead a life of celibacy, and -disregard their personal appearance, 
often going nearly naked. They do not assemble together in 
colleges, nor do they obst- ve any particular form of Divine service, 
but confine their devotion to speculative meditation on the perusal 
of the writings of Ndnak, Kabir, and other nnitarian teachers,. 
They are always solitary, supported by their disciples, or wealthy 
persons who may happen -to favour the sect. The Mrma las are 
known as able expounders of the Vedanta philosophy^ in which 
Brahmans do not disdain to accept of their instructiohs* They 
are not a very numerous body on the whole ; but a few are almost 
always to be found at the principal seats of Hindu wealth, and 
particularly at Benares.— Wqrhs^ VoL L 

Nirmaiiaratis— A class of deities who belong to the eleventh 
Manwantara. . " 

Niinta~One of tie eleven Budras, according to the Vdyu list, 

the Yedas, eontaming a glossarial 

comment. 

Niraktakrit— The name of the pupil to whom Sakapfirni 
gave his glossary (Nirukta) of the Big Veda. 

Niruta*— A giant • a regent or guardian of the south-west point 
of the world. He is represented as of a green colour, and is said 
to have been raised to the dignity he enjoys in ^consequence of his 
sevei’e penance. On his head he wears a crown, and on his 

forehead diva’s sign of Backed ashes. Of his four hands one is 
empty, and in the other three he holds respectively a banner lyith 
the sign of a fish, a ring, and a wine jug : his Tehicle is a crocodile 
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Uirvritti A prince, the son of Vrishni, n descendant of 
Jyanjagha. 

Nirwana— The blowing out. Extinction. The summum- 
bonum of Buddhism. It was long thought that Nirwdna simply 
meant final beatitude, the emancipation of the soul from the body ; 
its exemption from further transmigration, and re-union with the 
deity. Some still maintain this view, and regard Nirwana as 
synonymous with Mdksha; the absorption of the individual sCul 
into the divine essence ; which the Hindus 
highest goal of their religion 


represent as the 
and philosophy. But it has been 
shown by Mr. Spence 'Hardy, Mr. Max Muller, and other high 
authorities, that Nirwana means utter annihilation, or the 
destruction of all elements which constitute existence. There are 
four paths, an entrance into any of which secures either 
immediately, or more remotely, the attainment of Nirwana. They 
are ; (1,) Sowdn, which is divided into twenty-four sections, and 
after it has been entered there can be only seven moi-e births 
between that period and the attainment of which may be 

in any world but the four hells ; .(2,) Sakraddgdmi, into which he 
who enters will receive one more birth. He may enter this path 
in the world of men, and afterwards be born in d&va-Voka; or he 
may enter it m a dha-Ma, and afterwards be born in the world 
ofjnen It is divided into twelve sections ; (3,) AnLgdmi, into 
which he who enters will not again be born in a Mma-lbka ■ he 
may, by the apparitional birth, enter into a brahma-lbka, and from 
that world attain Nirrmna. This path is divided into forty-eieht 
sections; (4,) Arga or Aryahal,mto which he who enters has 

overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is divided into twelve 

sections. 

Those who have entered into any of the paths can discern the 
thoughts of all in the .same, or preceding paths. Each path is 
divided into two grades ; 1, The perception of the path ; 2- Its 
fruition or enjoyment. The mode in which NirwUna, or' the 
destruction of al. the elements of existence, may be reached, is thus 
by Mb. Spence H„d,, b,. 

The unwise being who has not yet arrived at a state of purity, 
or who IS subject to future birth, overcome by the cxces^ of J 
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desire, rejoices in tlie orgaus of sense, Ayatana, and their 'relat] re 
■objects, aiul commends them. The Ayatanas therefore become to 
him like a rapid stream to carry him onward toward, the sea. of 
repeated existence ; they arfe not released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, &c* But the being %yho is purided, perceiving the 
evils ‘arising from the sensual organs and their ■ relative objects, 
does not rejoice therein, nor does he commend them, or allow 
himself to be swallowed up by them. By the destruction of the 
108 modes of evil desire he has released himself from birth, as 
from the jaws of an alligator ; he has overcome ail attachment to 
-outward objects ; he does not regard the unaulliorized precepts, 
nor is he a sceptic ; and he knows that there is no ego, no self. 
By overcoming these four errors, he has released himself from the 
cleaving to existing objects. By the destxmction of the cleaving to 
existing objects he is released from birth, whether as a bralmia, 
man, or any other being. By the destruction of birth he is 
released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, &c. All the afflictions 
connected with the repetition of existence arc overcome. Thus 
ail the principles of existence are annihilated, and that annihilation 
is Nirwana.*' 

Nisatha — A son of Balarama by his wife Eevati. 

Nischara — One of the seven Rishis in the second Manwantara. 

Nishadas — Inhabitants of the Vindhya mountains — barbarians. 
Nishadha was the country of Nala, and has consequently attained 
celebrity, but its situation has not been certainly determined ; it 
was not far from Yidarbha (Berar) as that was the country of 
Damayanti. 

Nishadha — i, A range of mountains to the soiitli of Mem ; 
one of the central ranges, next to Meru, running east and west, 
and extending one hundred thousand Yojanas ; 2, A prince, the 
son of Atithi, and grandson of Kusa* 

Nisitha — A son of Kalpa; the name moans Mhe middle ofnighi.’ 

Misunda— A Daitya, the son of Hlada. 

Nitala—One of the seven regions of Patila. 
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NiTata-kairachas—Banavas, to the mimber of thiFtj miliionsj 
residiDg iii tiie' depths .of 'the sea. -The MahSbMrata describes 
their destruction as one of the exploits of A rjona. .The Yisimii 
Puiipa says they were born in the fa.mily of the l^altya Prahlida. 

Wiyama— The second stage of Yoga, being self-restraint, of 
which five kinds are specified 

1. Purity of mind and body 

2. Cheerfulness under all cireumstiinces 

•3. Religious austerity 

4. The repetition of incantations 

5. The association of all religious ceremonies with the 

Supreme Being. 

These are also designated five duties or obligations, namely 
purity, contentment, devotion, study of the Vedas, and adoration of 
the Supreme. 

Niyama^-Precept. A son of Diiarnia by one of the daughters 
of Daksha. 

Niyati The daughter of Meru who was married to Vidhdtri. 

Niyat — The wife of Maluiu one of the eleven Biidras^ 

Niyodhaka A pri;se-lighter, either as a wrestler or boxer or a 
swordsman--.in some parts of India he also fights with gauntlets 
armed with steel spikes.— If 

Nrichaksha A prince, the son of Riclm, of the race of P-uro® 

Nriga— A son of the Maim Vaivaswata; the Linga Puiina 
relates his transformation to a lizard by the curse of a brahman. 

Nripanjaya--!. A prince, the son ofSuvira; 2 , The son of 
Medhaviii of the race of Puru. 

Nriyajna— One of the Hve great obligations or sacrifices, viz., - 
that of hospitality ; a duty on which great stress is hid. 

Nya^odha One of the sons of Ugi’asena. 

Nyaya Logic. One of the six schools or systems of Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus. 

The Nyaya system was ttrigiiially taught by Gautama, of whose 
persona! history, however, hijt little is known. From the ItSmS- 
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yiina ' aml ilio Puiitias,, we learn iimt he was bom at Hiinalajftj: 
about the same time as Rama, i*. e,, at the eommciicemeut of' the 
Tr^to Yiiga (or ' second age of the world) j' that he' maniecl 
Ahalya, tl^e daughter of Brahm4. (q. v.) He is said 'to: have lived 
as a very austere ascetic, first at Fiyaga (how Ailalmbad), then iu 
a forest at'Mlthila (Muttra), and latterly (after the repudiation of ^ 
ofhls wife) in the Himalayan mountains.- His son, Satananda,, 
was priest to-.Janaka, king-of Mithiia the father of Sihi, the' wife 
of B4ma« From the above statements we may see how little 
reliance eau be placed on the historical veracity of the Puranas. 
These %vorks assure ns that Gautama, though he lived in the 
second or sliver age, married a "daughter of Brahma ; but they 
meet the anachronism by ailSrraing that a!I tlie sages live 
through the four Yugas (the Satya, Treio, Dwapas, and Kali,) 
into which the Hindus divide the whole course of the world’s 
existence. ' 

The Nydya offers the seusatioiial aspect of Hindu Philosophy. 
In saying this, it is not meant tliat the Nyiya confines itself to 
sensation, excluding emotion and intellection ,• nor that the other’ 
systems ignore the fact of sensation ; but that the arrangement of 
this system has a more pointed regard to the fact of the five senses 
than the others have, and treats the external more frankly as a . 
solid reality, 

** The word Nyaya means ^ propriety or fitness,’ and the system 
undertakes to declare the proper method of arriving at tliat know- 
ledge of the truth, the fruit of which, it promises, is the chief end 
of man. The name is also used, in ii more limited application, to* 
denominate the proper method of setting forth argumenL This 
has led to the practice of calling the Nyaya the ^ Hindu Logic^^ a 
name which suggests a very inadequate conception of tho scope of 
the system. Tho Nyaya’ system was delivered by Gautama in a 
set of aphorisms, so very concise, that they must, from the first, 
have been /accompanied by a commentary, oral or written. The 
aphorisms of tho several Hindu systems, in fact, appear designed, 
not so much to communicate the doctriijic of the particular schools, 
as to aid^ by the briefest possible suggestions, the memory of him 
to whom the doctrine shall have l>Cen alrendy conuiiunicated. To 
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this entl they are in general admirably . adapted* The sixty 
aphorisms, for example, which constitute the first of Gautama’s 
Five Lectures, presenta melhodical summary of the whole system* 
while the first aphorism, again, of the sixty, presents a summary 
of these sixty. -. The first aphorism is as follows From hnow- 
ledge of the truth in regard to evidence, the ascertainable, doubt, 
motive, example,, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisition, 
controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, and occasion for 
rebuke,— there is the attainment of the Summtim Bomon, 

“ In the next aphorism, it is declared how knowledge operates 
mediately in producing this result. Pain, birth, activity, fault, 
false notions,— since, on the successive departure of these in ttirn^ 
there is the departure of the antecedent one, there is Beatitude.’ 
That is to say, when k7iowledge qf the tniili is attained to^ ^ false 
9 iotio 7 is depart; on their departure, \ fatiW concerning 
oncVself about any external object ceases ; thereupon the enlight- 
ened sage ceases to ‘ act then, there being no actioiis that call 
for either reward or punishment, there is no occasion, after his 
death, for his being hor7i again to receive reward or punishment ; 
then, not being born again, so as to be liable to pain, there is 
no room for ‘ pain^ and the absence of pain is the Nyaya concep- 
tion of the 

As to the instruments adapted to tlie acquisition of a knowledge 
of the truth, Gautama teaches that proofs” 2 . e., (instruments 
of right knowledge,) “ ai*e the senses, the recognition of signs, the 
recognition of likenesses, and speech (or testimony.”) 

The objects in regard to which we have to obtain right know- 
ledge, by means of the appropriate instruments, he enumerates as 
follows : — >Soul, body, sense, sense-object, knowledge, the mind, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain, and beatitude, — these 
are the objects regarding which we are to seek for right know- 
ledge.” Here it is to be carefully observed that the sotil is spoken 
of ns an entirely difiereut entity from the 7nmd» Dugald Stewart 
fells us tluit the mind cun attend to only one thought at a time. 
Gautama, recognising the same fact, but speaking of the knmen 
invariably as the soal^ accounts for the fact in question by 
assuming that there h an ittstnimcnt^ or inicriial organ, termed 
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the mindj tlirough wliicli alone knowledge can>^ac!i the sonl, and- 
whichj admiliing only me thought at a times ■ the Nafyaylka 
inferred must be no larger than an atom. ... 

^ Pieasnrej pain, ■ desire, aversion, volition, ami koowledge/' 
says Gautama, ' are - that whereby we recognise the (diman) 
and, again, the sign” (whereby we infer the existence) of tlic 
mind” (manas) is the not arising of cognitions” (in the soul) 
simnltaneonsiy.” Tims the soul may be practically regarded as 
corresponding to the thinking principle, and the (manas) 
to the faculty of attending to one, and only one, thing at a time ; 
it being further kept in remembrance that the Faiyayika reckons 
the mind to be a substance and not a facultg. 

** In the list of the objects regarding which right knowledge is 
to be obtained, the next after mindf is actimtg. This is deiiiieil 
as ' that which originates the [utterance of the] voice, the [cogni- 
tions of the] understanding, and the [gestures of the] body.’ This 
activity, we have seen under Apb. 11, Gautama regards with an 
evil eye, as the cause ^of birth, which is the cause of pain, which it 
is the summum bonum to get permanently rid of. 

He further holds that it is through our own ^ fauif that we arc 
active ; and he tells us that faults (or failings) have this charac- 
teristic, iliat they cause ‘ activity/ These faults are classed under 
the heads of affection, aversion, and stolidity or idelusion, each of 
which he regards as a fault or defect, inasmuch as it leads to 
actions, the recompense of which, whether good or evil, must be 
received in some birth, or state of mundane existence, to the 
postponement of the great end of entire emancipation,” 

The immediate obstacle to emancipation” mokshd, ov apavargos 
namely, transmigration” pretyabhava, he next defines as “ the 
arising again” punarutpatiL <‘Fain,” duhkas he defines as that 
which is characterised by uneasiness,” and absolute deliverance 
therefrom is emancipation.” This summum honam is to be 
obtained by an abnegation of all action, good or bad .” — Smalls 
IL 
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Oblations — The householder after pouring libations , to the 
gods, sages, and progenitors, is to offer oblations -with fire, not 
preceded by any other rile, to Brahma, Oblations are made with 
such ceremonies, and in such form, as are adapted to the religious 
rite which is intended to be subsequently performed. The residue 
of oblations to be offered to Indra, Yama, Varuna, and Soma, at the 
four cardinal parts of his dwelling ; and in the north-east quarter 
it is to be presented to Dhanwantari. See V. P*, p. 304, 
Obsecjtlies — See Srdddha* 

Ocean — Churning of. See Amrita. 

Odra — The ancient name ofX)nssa. 

Oghavati— ‘The name of a river in the Puranas, that has not 
been identified. 

Om orOmkara— A combination of letters invested by Hindu 
mysticism with peculiar sanctity. In the Vedas it is said to 
comprehend aU the gods ; and in the Pui4uas it is directed to be 
prefixed to many sacred formulas. The syllable Om. says the 
Pddma Parana is the leader of all prayers ; and to be employed m 
the beginning of all prayers. According to the same authority one 
■o( the mystical imports of the term is the collective enunciation of 
Vishnu expressed by A, of Sri, his bride, intimated by U, and of 
their joint worshipper designated by M. A wholo chapter of the 
Vayu Purina is devoted to this' term. It is said to typify the 
. three spheres of the world, the three-holy fires, the three steps of 
Vishnu, &o. It is identified with the supreme uudefinable 'deity, 
or Brahmi. In the Bhigavat Gita it is said “Bepeating Om, the 
monosyllable, which is Brahma, and calling me to mind The 
form or sensible typo of Vasudeva, is ■ considered' to be the 
monosyllable Om. Mr. J. C. Thomson says, a more probable 
origin of the word is that it is composed of the initials, of the three 
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persoaillcatioos of the triad' of elements, wMcli Is a laoch more 
' ancient trinity than that ' of Brahm.i, - Ylslinn and Siva. The A 
would then represent Agni,,or ire ; the U Varuna, water ; and the 
M Marnt, wind or air. Ther^Yerenee attached to this monosyllable 
.may be inferred from the fact that some transcribers of MSS* 
have been afraid to write 'the ' awful word iiself, and have 
substituted some other, 

0sht2S.-karBakas--A nickname or term of derision, or derived 
■ from some, exaggeration of national ugliness, applied to some of the 
aborigines of India, It means having lips extending to their ear^. 

Oxydracse — The Sudra people of in the west, or north-west, 
towards the Indus. Pliny has Sudraci for the people who fomed 
the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests, or those hitherto 
Inaccurately called Oxydracm. 
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Padmakalpa— A Maha Kalpa—a day of Bralima already 
expired. 

Padmana'blia—Lotus-iiavei ; with the addition of Svami, a 
name of Narayana in the Malayaiam country. One of the titles of 
the Travancore rajah was ‘ the slave of Fadmanabha.^ 

Padmapurana — A very voluminous work containing fifty-live 
thousand slokas. These are divided amongst five books or' 
Khaudas ; 1, The Srishti Khanda, or section on Creation ; the 
Bhumi Khanda, a description of the Earth ; the Swarga'^Khanda, 
a chapter on Heaven ; Fdtala Khanda, a chapter on the regions 
below the earth ; and o, Uttara Khanda, the last or supplementary 
chapter There is also current a sixth division, the Kriya Yoga 
Sara, a treatise on the practice of devotion. 

The denominations of these divisions of the Padraa Pui'ana 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their contents. In 
the first, or section which treats of creation, the narrator is Ugras- 
ravas the Suta, the son of Lomaharshana, who is sent by his father 
to the Rishis at Naimishk’anya to communicate to them the 
Punina, which, from, its containing an account of the lotus (padma), 
in which Brahm^ appeared at, creation, is termed the Padma or 
Padma Pui-ana. The Suta repeats what was originally communi- 
cated by Brahma to Piiiastya, and by him to Bhishma. The 
early chapters narrate the cosmogony, and the genealogy of the 
patriarchal families, much in the same style, and often in the same 
words, as the Vishnu ; and short accounts of the Manwantaras 
and regal dynasties ; but these, which are legitimate Paur%ik 
matters, soon make way for new and unauthentic inventions, 
illustrative of the virtues of the lake of Pushkara, or Pokher in 
Ajmir, as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhumi Khanda, or section of the earthy defers any descrip- 
tion of the earth until near its close, filling up one hundred and 



twenty-seven chapters with legends of a veiy mixed description, 
some ancient and common to other Pni-anas, but the greater part 
peculiar to itself, illustrative of Tirthas, either figuratively so 
termed— as a wife, a parent, ora guru, ’ considered as a sacred 
object— or places to which actual pilgrimage should be performed. 

The Swarga Khdnda describes in the first chapters .the relative 
positions of the Lokas or spheres above the earth, placing above all 
Vaikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu; an addition which is not 
warranted by what appears to be the oldest cosmology. Miscella- 
neous notices of some of the most celebrated princes then succeed, 
conformably to the usual narratives ; and these are followed by 
rules of conduct for the several castes, and at difierent stages of 
life. The rest of the book is occupied by legends of a diversified 
description, introduced without much methotl or contrivance ; a 
few of which, ns Daksha’s sacrifice, are of ancient date, ■ but of 
which the most are original and modern. 

The Pitaja Khdnda devotes a brief introduction to the descrip- 
tion of Patala, tbe regions of the snake-gods ; but the name of 


as spokesman, proceeds to narrate the history of Rdma, his descent 
and his posterity ;.in which the compiler seems to have taken the 
poem of Kdliddsa, the Eaghu Vausa, for his chief authority. An 
originality of addition may be suspected, however, in the adven- 
tures of the horse destined by Eama for an Aswamedha, whicii 
form the subject of a great many chaptei-s. When about’ to be 
sacrificed, the horse turns out to be a Brahman, condemned by an 
imprecation of Durvdsas, a sage, to assume the equine nature, and 
who, by having been sanctified by connexion with Rama, is 
released from his metamorphosis, and despatched, as a spirit of 
light to heaven. Tliis piece of Vaishnava fiction is followed by 
praises of the Sri Bhagavata, an account of Krishna’s juvenilities 
and the^ merits of worshipping Vishpu. These aeeouuts are 
communicated through a machinery borrowed from the Tantras : 
they are told fay Sadigiva to Pirvati, the ordinaiy interlocutors of 
Xaatnka compositious. 

The Uttara Khanda is a most voluminous aggregation of very 
e erogeneous matters, but it is consistent in adontiner « 
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VaisIiBava tone, and admitting no 'cornpromise with any .other 
form of faith. The chief subjects are first discussed in a dialogue 
between king Dillpa and the Muni Vasishtha ; such as the merits 
of bathing in the month of Migha, and the |>otency of the Mantra 
or prayer addressed to Lakshmi - N4i4yana. But the nature of 
Bhakti, faith in Tishnu—the use of Vaishnava marks on the body 
—the legends of Vishnu’s Ava^ras, and especially of E4ma— and 
the construction of images of Vishnu— are too important to be left 
to mortal discretion : they are explained by ^iva to Pfcvati, and 
wound up by the adoration of Vishnu by those divinities. The 
dialogue then reverts to the king and^the sage ; and the latter 
states why Vishnu is the only one of the triad entitled to respect ; 
Siva being licentious, Brahmi arrogant, and Vishnu alone pure, 
Vasishtha then repeats, after Siva, the Mahitmya of the Bhagavat 
Gita I the merit of each book of which is illustrated by legends of 
the good consequences to individuals from perusing or hearing it. 
Other Vaishnava Mahatrayas occupy considerable portions of this 
Khanda, especially the K4rtika Mahatmya, or holiness of the 
month Kartika, illustrated as usual by stories, a few of which are 
of an early origin, but the greater part modern, and peculiar to 
this Parana. 

The Kriyd Yoga Sara is repeated by Suta to the Rishis, after 
Vyasa’s communication of it to Jaimini, in answer to an inquiry 
how religious merit might be secured in the Kali age, in which 
men have become incapable of the penances and abstraction by 
which final liberation was formerly to be attained. The answer 
is, of course, that which is intimated in the last book of the Vishnu 
Puraua — personal devotion to Vishnu : thinking of him, repeating 
his names, wearing his marks, worshipping in his temples, are a 
full substitute for all other acts of moral or devotional or contem- 
plative merit. 

•The different portions of the Padraa Purina are in all proba- 
bility as many different works, neither of which approaches to the 
original definition of a Purdna, There may be some connexion 
between the three first portions, at least as to time ; but there is 
BO reason to consider them as of high antiquity. They specify 
the Jains both by name and practices ; they talk of Mjechchhas, 
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^ barbarians/' flowrisliing in India ; tliey commend the use .of :-tli0 
, frontal and other Vaislinava marks and they notice other subjects 
, whiclis like these^ are of no remote origin. The Patala Khanda 
dwells: copiously upon the Bhagavataj . and is consequently posterior 
to it The Uttara Khanda is intolerantly Vaishnava, and is there* 
fore unquestionably modern. It enjoins the veneration of the 
^ ^ stone and Tulasi plants the use of the Tapta-mudra, or 

stamping with a hot iron the name of Vishnu on the skin, and a 
variety of practices and observances undoubtedly no part of the 
original system. It speaks of the shrines of Sri-rangara and- 
Venkatadri in the Dekhin, temples that have no pretension to 
remote antiquity i and it names Haripur on the Tungabhadra, 
which is in all livelihood the city of Vijayauagar, founded in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The Kriya Yoga Sara is 
equally a modern, and apparently a Bengali composition. No 
portion of the Padma Parana is probably older than the twelfth 
century, and the last parts may be as recent as the fifteenth or 
sixteen th.— IFi/sow . 

Padimavati — A titular name which may be understood of 
Lakshmi^ as seated on a lotus-tlower (padma) it is commonly used 
to designate a goddess of the Jainas ; especially, at some shrines of 
, the. eastern and western Chalukyas ; corresponding with the 

^ northern part of Telingina and the southern Mahratta provinces. 

Padmavati— “A city amongst the Vindhja hiik 

PahlaTES — A northern or north-western nation, often men- 
tioned in Hindu writings, in Mann, the K^mayana, the Puranas, 
&c. They were not a Hindu people, and may have been some of 
the tribes between India and Persia. : . ■ 

PahaaTas — Probably the same as the Pahlavas. Border tribes 
on the confines of Persia. They were conquered by Sagara, but 
spared on the intercession of Vasishtha, the family priest of Sagara, 

Paila"— The compiler of the Big Veda ; a disciple or co-adjutor 
1^. of Vyasa in arranging the Vedas. Professor Wilson thinks the 

tradition recor^h the first establishment of a school, of which the 
Vyasa was the head, and Paiia and the other persons named -were 
the teachers. 


Paiayajna— A sacnfiee, in which food is offered; one that 
may be made by a Sudra. It implies either the worahip of the 
ViSwadevas, the rites of hospitality, or occasional oblations, as 
building a house, the birth of a child, or any occasion of rejoicing. 

Paksha—A lunar fortnight ; fifteen days of thirty Muhfirttas 

each, 

Pakshaja—One of the three classes of clouds ; those which 
were originally the wings of the mountains, and which were cut 

oiSTby ludra. 

Palaka— A protector or ruler; Idka palaka is an epithet 
applied to a king. Dik-palaka is a regent of one of the eight 
points of the heavens : each point being supported by one of the 
ashta dik gctjas, or elephant caryatides. The names of the dik- 
palakas are ludra, E., \ aruua, W., Kuvera, N., YamSj S., Isini, 
N.E., Niruta, .S.W., Vayu, N.W., Agui, S.E. 

Palaka— The son of Pradydta, king of Magadh^. There were 
five kings of the house af Prndydta, who reigned for a hundred 
and thirty-eight years. 

Falasini — A rive from the eastern portion of the Himalaya, a 
feeder of the Maha* ada. 

Falill — One of the sons of Pritiiu. 

Palita-A prince, the son ofParivrit : he was the brother of 
Jyamaghu, and ruled over Videha. 

FsEtapa—A river, that rises in Eishyamuka in the Dekkin. 

Fanchadasa hymns— A collection of hymns, created along 
with the. Yajur Veda from the southern mouth of Brahma. 

Fanchajaaa— A demon in the form of a couch shell, who lived 
in the sea of Prabhiisa, and was killed by Krishija, in order that 
the son of Saudfpaui might be rescued. 

Fanchajanya-The name of Krishna’s conch. It was made 
of the bones of the giant Panchajana. When Krishna was getting 
up his military uctiuirements, the son of his achkya, or tutor, 
Sand ipani, was drowned in the sea of Prabhftsa. and carried down 
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Panchanga-The Hindu Ualenaar, rancnanga uu:»u= 
members. It contains five principal heads, uakely, the days of the 
month, the sign in which the moon is each Jay to be found, the 
day of tlie %veek, the eclipses, and the place of the planets. It 
likewise maiks the good days and the evil ; those on which one 
may journey towards any of the four cardinal points ; for each 
point of the compass has its lucky and unlucky days ; aucl a person 
who might to-day travel very successfully towards the north, 
would expose himself to some grievous danger if he took a south- 
wHvd course. It farther contains a vast number of predictions of 


Panchala — The country north and west of Deiiii, between the 
foot of the Himalaya and the Chambal. It was afterwards divided 
into northern and southern PJuchala separated by the Ganges. 
The name is derived from the five (p4.ncha) sons of Hariyaswa, 
who were able (alam) to protect the countries ; ?ud hence they 
were termed the Phnchalas. 

Panoha-lakshana— -An epithet applied to the Purauas, mean- 
ing ‘ that which has five characteristic topics 5 ’ these are primary 
creations or cosmogony ; seoondaiy creation, or the destruction and 
renovation of worlds ; including chronology 5 3, Genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs ; 4, Reigns of the Manus, or periods called 
Manwantaras ; and, 5, History, or such particulars as have been 
m-eserved of the princes of the solar and lunar races, and of then' 





Tile narratpr of the stories is m the Arabic version called Bidpai ; 
in- the Sanscrit . original 'iio name similar to this occars/V but It Is 
certain that the name Pil pay, . by. which the .work is known' lii 
Europe, is a corruption of Bidpai. 

The Arabic translation of the Panchs Tantra Is called Kalila 
wa Damna ; it is thus designated in allusion to two jackals which 
act a conspicuous part in the first story of the Arabic version, and 
which we recognise in the Sanskrit and Canarese under the forms 
Karataka and' Damanaka. 

The most admired Persian translation is not that which was 
first made, but the one written at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and known under the title of Anwar-i-soheili | which was 
afterwards rendered into Turkish with the designation of Humayun 
mrneh. 

With the exception of the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress, there 
is probably no work that has been translated into so many lan- 
guages as the Paucha Tantra. In India it has retained its popu- 
larity to the present time, and is found in some form in all the 
spoken dialects of the country. 

The Sanskrit epitome of the Pancha Tantra is termed the 
** Hitdpadesa,” or Salutary Instruction.” This has been translated 
into English by Sir William Jones and by Sir Charles Wilkins, 

**Its popularity” says Professor Johnson, “through so many 
ages, amidst such various nations, is evidence of intrinsic merit ; 
and the pictures of domestic manners and human nature which it 
presents, however tinctured by national peculiarities, must have 
been recognised as universally true, as well as diverting j or they 
would not have been naturaliised in the west as well as in the east. 
In the maxims also which the tales serve to illustrate, there must 
have been much which secured the acquiescence of all mankind, 
or the remarks would have been left to enlighten the moralises of 
India alone. These merits, however, were such as admitted of 
transfusion into other languages ; the merits of its composition are 
thosei which have chiefiy recommended- its preservation by tlie 
Press, and its circuiatidn amongst the cultivators of Sanskrit 
literature.” 


There is a great diversity in the manuscript copies of the Paneha 
Tantra. Many diflPerences occur in the various stories. In some 
versions the residence of the king is m Mahilaropya„a city in the 
south of India, which Professor Wilson identifies with St. Thom4. 
The Canarese version of the PanchaTantra follows the Hit6pad6sa 
inmaking the residence of the king in Pdtaliputra on the Ganges. 

The king had three sons who were deficient in ability and 
application.” He made this known to his counsellors and sought 
their advice ; asking them “ of what use is a son who has^ neither 
knowledge npr virtue ? of what use is a cow who has no milk, wtth 
her calf, &c. ? A learned brahman who was present offered to 
relieve the king of his anxiety by diking the princes to his house 
and instructing them perfectly. He then composed in their benefit, 
these five chaptei-s ; Mitra Bhdda, Dissension of friends ; Mitra 
Piipti, acquisition of friends ; Kakolukiya, inveterate enmity ; 
Labda Nashta, loss of advantage ; Asamprekshya karitwa, incon- 
siderateness. Through reading these the princes became in six 
months highly accomplished, and the five tantras were- famous 
tlirougbout the world . 

Ah analytical account of the Paneha Tantra- is contained in the 
Works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. IV. 

Pandava— from Pandn, applied jirst to his five 
sons, and then generally to their party or army. Also to Arjuna 
in parfcicolar, ■ ' 

Pandavas— The five sons of the Bdja Pandu. After their 
fathei-’s death they returned to Hastinipur, and were kindly 
received by their uncle Dritarashtra ; they were brought up witli 
their cousins the Kauravas, in the old palace of Hastiuapur ; but 
from the days of their early youth the sous of Dritai-ashtra were' 
ever jealous qf the sous of P4ndu. Duryodhana, the eldest Of thi^^ 
Kauravas, attempted to take the life of Bhima. Soon after, a 
famous Brahman preceptor, named Drona, arrived at the city of 
Hastinipur. Their Uncle Bhlshma engaged him to instruct the 
Kauravas and P&ndavas in arras and sciences. Droua took great 
pains in teaching all the young men, but especially in teaching the 
PAndava-s. To Yudhishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but 


tliat young prince became more renowned for wisdom and good- 
ness tban for deeds of arms. To Arjuna he taught the use of the 
bow, and Arjnna became the most famous archer of his time. To 
.Bhima he taught^ the use of the club, for Bhima was a young man 
of great appetite and enormous strength, and could wield the club 
right lustily. To Nakula he taught the whole art of taming and 
managing horses, and to Sahadeva Astronomy and the use of the 
sword. Drona instructed the Kauravas in like manner, as well as 
his own son Aswatthama. But of all his pupils the most beloved 
was Arjuna, for he w^as the most perfect of all i and thus, while 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas was jealous of all the 
Pindavas, he was the most jealous of Arjuna. 

This feeling increased and led to many quarrels 5, ultimately, to 
the exile of the Pandavas, who were sent by Dritarashtra to the 
city of Yaranavata. Here Duryodhana plotted their "destruction 
by having them invited to a house built of combustible materials, 
with the intention of setting it on fire at night when they -were 
all asleep. A retainer of his, Purochana, was the agent sent to 
effect this. The plot was discovered ; an underground passage 
was dug through which they might escape ; and Bhima set on 
■fire the house Qf Purochana 5 the flumes reached the house of the 
Pandavas, who were conducted by Bhima through tlie passage 
underground, and went into the jungle with their mother Kunti. 
They afterwards lived, as mendicant brahmans in the city of 
Ekachakra (q. v.) Their subsequent history embraces the events 
which led to the Great War in the plain of Kurukshetra ; the 
details of which will be found under the names of the various 
aetprs in it. The brothers at' last assumed the garb of devotees, 
and after passing through many lands, they reached the Himalaya 
mountains, and there died one after the other, and were tmnsported 
to the heaven of Indra, The fine description of the renunciation 
of their kingdom by the five brothers, and their journey towards 
Indra^s heaven, has been' well translated' by Monier Williams 

Wl3®i!i the fmr brothers kaew the high resolve of Mug YiiaMehlMw, 

; Forthwith with Dreupswii they issued forth, and after them a dog 

Followed ; the Mag himself went out the seventh from the royal city, 

And all the citizens and women of the palace walked behind ; 
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But none could and it in their heart to eay unto the king, Return. 

And so at length the train ol citirens went back, bidding adieu. 

Then the high-minded sons of Pdndu and the noble Draupadl 

Eoamed onwards, fasting with their faces towards the east ; their hearts 

Yearning for union with the Inanite : bent on abandonment 

Of worldly things. They wandered on to many countries, many a Ma 

And river Yudhlshthlra walked iil front, and next to him came Bhima, 

And Ariuna came after him, and then, in order, the twin brothers. 

And last of aU came Draupadi, with her dark skin and lotus-eyes- 

The faithful Draupadi, loveliest of woman, best of wives— 

them walked the only living thing that shared their pilgrimage. 

The diw-And by degrees they reached the briny sea. There Arjuna 

Cast in the waves his bow and quivers. Then with souls well-discipUned 

They reached the northern region, and beheld with heaven-aspiring hearts 

The mighty mountain Himayat. Beyond its lofty peak they passed 

Towardstheseaotsand, and saw at last the rocky Meru, king 

Of mountains. As with eager steps they hastened on, their souls intent 

On union with the Eternal, Draupadi lost hold of her high hope. 

And faltering fell upon the earth. 

“ One by one the others also drop, till only Bhnna, Yudhishthira, 
and the dog are left. Still Yudhishthira walks steadily in front, 
calm and unmoved, looking neither to the right hand nor to the. 
left, and gathering up his soul in inflexible resolution. Bhima, 
shocked at the fall of his companions, and unable to understand 
how beings so apparently guileless should be struck down by fate, 
appeals to his brother, who without looking back explains that 
death is the consequence of sinful thoughts and too great attach- 
ment to worldly objects ; and that -Dranpadi’s full was owing to 
her excessive affection for Aijuna ; Sahadeva’s (who is supposed to 
be the most humble-minded of the five brothers) to his pride in his 
own knowledge ; Nakula’s (who is very handsome) to feelings of 
personal vanity 5 and Arjuna’s to a boastful confidence in his 
power to destroy his foes. Bhima then feels himself falling, and 
is told that he suffers death for his selfishness, pride, and too great 
love of enjoyment. The sole survivor is now Yudhishthira, who 
still walks steadily forwai’d, followed only by the dog. 

When with a sudden sound that rang through earth and heaven, came the god 
Towards him in a chariot, and he cried, “ Ascend, 0 resolute prince. 

Then did the king look back upon his faUen brothers, and address d 
These words unto the Thousand-eyed, in anguish-" Let my brothers here 
Come with me. Without them, O God of Gods, I would not wish to enter 
E’en heaven ; and yonder tender princess Draupadi, the faithful wife, 

Worthy of happiness, let her too come. In mercy hear my prayer. 

Upon this, Indra informs him that the spirits of Draupadi and his 
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brothers are alreauj^ ia heaven, and that he alone is permitted to 
ascend there in bodily form. Yudhishthira now stipulated that his 
dog shall be admitted with him, Indra says sternly, Heaven has 
no place for those who are accompanied by dogs (Swavat^m) f 
but Yudhishthira is unshaken in his resolution, and declines 
abandoning the faithful animal. Indra remonstrates — You have 
abandoned your brothers and Draupadi ; why not forsake the dog ?” 
To this Yudhishthira haughtily replies, had no power to bring, 
them back to life ; how can there be abandonment of those who no 
longer live ?” 

The dog, it appears, was his own father Dharma in disguise 
(Mahaprasthinika-parva.) Beassuming now his proper form he 
praises Yudhishthira for his constancy, and they enter heaven 
together. There, to his surprise, he finds Duvyodhana and his 
cousins, but not his brothers or Draupadi. Hereupon he declines 
remaining in heaven without them. An angel is then sent to 
conduct him across the Indian Styx (Vaitarini) to the hell where 
they are supposed to be. The scene which now folkiws may be 
compared to the Necyomanteia in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
or to parts of Dante. 

The particular hell to which Yudhishthira is taken is a dense 
wood, wliose leaves are sharp swords, and its ground paved with 
razors. The way to it is strewed with foul and mutilated corpses. 

shapes fiit across the air and hover over him. Here there 
is a horror of palpable darkness. There the wicked are burning in 
flames of blazing fire. Suddenly he hears the voices of his brothers 
and companions imploring him to assuage their toiments, and not 
desert them. His resolution is taken. Deeply affected, he bids 
angel leave him to share their miseries. This is his last trial. 
The whole scene now vanishes. It was a mere illusion, to test his 
constancy to the utmost. He is now directed to bathe In the 
Ganges ; and having plunged into the sacred stream, he 
enters the real heaven, where at length, in company with Draupadi 
and his brothers, ho finds that rest and happiness which were 
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second son of the Vydsa, Krishna Dwaipayaiia 
; and Ansbiiika one of the widows of Edja Vichitravirya,— -the Pale^ 
was the: half-brofeher of Dhritdrdshtra who was blind. /^Tha 
reason given for these' defects is- curious. Ambika, (ihe'mother' of 
Dhritdr&htm) was so terrified -by the swarthy complexion and 
shaggy aspect of the , sage Vydsa, that when he visited her shO' 
closed her eyes, and did not venture to open them while he was 
with her. In consequence of this assumed blindness her child was 
born blind, Ambdiikd, on the other hand, though slie kept her 
eyes open, became so colourless with fright, that her ^on was born 
with a pale complexion, Pdndu seems in other respects to have 
been good looking.”^ He was the father of the five Pandava princes 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. He married 
Knnti, or Pritha, and sometime afterwards his uncle Bhishma, 
wishing him to take a second wife, “made an expedition to 
Salya, king of Madra, and prevailed upon him to bestow his sister 
Mddri upon Pdndu, in exchange for vast sums of money and 
jewels.”! But as P4ndu had incurred a curse from a deer which 
he shot, he was prevented from having progeny himself, and the 
Pandava princes were therefore begotten respectively by the gods 
Dharma, Vayu, Indra, and the twin Aswinan. 

Paridu was carefully educated by his uncle Blushma, who 
afterwards installed Mm as Kija of Bhtota. The Rija Pindu was 
a great warrioi’, and is said to have undertaken a campaign which 
would have extended his empire over all Hindustan, from the 
Punjab to Bengal, and from the slopes of the Himalayas to the 
Vindhya mountains. But he was addicted to hunting, and he went 
with his two wives to the Himalaya mountains i but his life there 
is filled with mythical details which may be passed over. While 
the five princes were still children, Pap4w> forgetting the curse of 
the sage whom he had killed in the form of a deer, ventured one 
day to embrace his wife. MMri, and died in her arms. She and 
Kunti then had a dispute for the honour of becoming a sati (suttee) 
which ended with Madri burning herself with her husband’s corpse.^ 

Vandu or Prana— A son of Dhatri aad Ayatf, who was 
■ * Inttian Epic Poetry, p. 92. • f iWd. t Tbid. 
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married to Pundavika, and was the ancestor of Usanas the 
preceptor of the Daityas. ^ 

Panini — *• The greatest known grammarian of ancient India, 
who»e work on the Sanskrit language has up to the present day 
remained the standard of Sanskrit grammar^ Its merits are so 
great, that Panini was ranked among the Rishis, or inspired seers, 
and at a later period of Sanskrit literature, was supposed to have 
received the fundamental rules of his work from the god Siva 
himself. Of the personal history of P^inini nothing positive is 
known, except that he was a native of the village Sal^tura, 
situated north-west of Attock, on the Indus — whence he is also 
suruamed Salaturiya — and that his mother was called D§<kshf, 
wherefore, on his mother^s side, he must have been a descendant 
of the celebrated’ family of Daksha. A tale-book, the Kaihasa-^ 
ritsdgara (i. e., the ocean for the rivers of tales,) gives, indeed, 
some circumstantial account of the life and death of Pdnini 5 but 
its narrative is so absurd, and the work itself of so modern a date 
—it was written in Cashmere, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century — that no credit whatever can be attached to* the facts 
related by it, or to the inferences which modern scholars have 
drawn from them. According to the views expressed by Gold- 
stiicker (Panini^ his place in Sanskrit Literature: London, 

1861,) it is probable that Panini lived before Sakyamuni, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, whose death took place about 
543 B. c., but that a more definite date of the great grammarian 
has hut little chance, of ascertainment in the actual condition of 
Sanskrit philosophy. The grammar of Pdnini consists of eight 
Adhy&yas, or books, each book comprising four P4das, or chapters, 
and each chapter a number of Sdtras (q. v.,) or aphoristical rules. 

The latter amount in the whole to 3996 ; but three, perhaps four, 
of them did not originally belong to the work of Pinini. The 
arrangement of these rules differs completely from what a European 
would expect in a grammatical work, for it is based on the 
principle of tracing linguistic phenomena^ and not concerned in 
the classification of the linguistic material^ according to the 
so-called parts of speech. A chapter, for instance, treating of a 
prolongation of vowels, will deal with such a fact whenever it 


« it iu the formatiou of bases, or in conjugation, 

rcknsion, composition, &o. The rules of conjugation declension. 

Ic ar for the same reason, not to be met with m the same 
eW or in the same order in which European grammars would 
teach them j nor would any single book or chapter, howevex 
apparently more systematically arranged-from a 
of view— such as the chapters on aflaxes or composition, suffice by 
itself to convey the full linguistic material concerned in it, apart 
from the rest of the work. In a general manner, Pdnini’s work 
may therefore be called a natural history of the Sanskrit language, 
in the sense that it has the strict tendency of giving an accurate 
4esciiption offsets, instead of making such a description subser- 
vient to the theories according to whidx the linguistic material 
is usually distributed by European grammarians. Whatever 
objections may be raised against such an arrangement, the 
veiy fact of its differing from that in bur grammars makes it 
peculiarly instructive to the European student, as it accustoms his 
mind to survey language from another point of view than that 
usually presented to him, and as it must induce him, too, to 
pestion the soundness of many linguistic theories now looked 
ipon as axiomatic truths. As the method of Pdnini requires in a 
student the power of combining many rules scattered all over the 
work, and of combining, also, many inferences to be drawn from 
these rules, it exercises, moreover, on the mind of the student an 
effect analogous to that which is supposed to be the peculiar 
advantage of the study of mathematics. The rules of Pariini were 
criticised and completed by Kityiyana, who, according to all 
probability, was the teacher, and therefore the contemporary of 
Patanjali ; and he, in his tuin, was criticised by Patanjali, (q. v.,) 
who sides frequently with Panini. These three au^iors are the 
canonical triad of the grammarians of India ; and their works are, 
in truth, so i-emarkable in their own department, that they exceed 
in literary merit nearly all, if not all, grammatical productions of 
other nations, so far as the two classes are comparable. The rules 
of Panini were commented on by many authors. The best existing 
commentary on them is that called the Kasikavritti, by Vamana 
Jaydditya, which follows these rales in their original order. At 
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a later period, attempts were made to arrange the rules of Panin! 
ill a manner wliicli approaches more to the European method ; the 
chief work of this category is the SiddMnta Kaumut% by Bhattdji- 
clikshita. Panini mentions, in his Sutras, several graromarians 
who preceded him, amongst others, Sakatajana. Manuscripts of 
a grammar ascribed to a granimarian of this name exist in the 
Library of the India Office in London, and in the Library of the 
Board of Examiners at Madras. On the ground of a few pages 
only of the latter an attempt has been veiy recenlly made to 
prove that this grammar is the one referred toby Pdiilni, and 
therefore older than the work of the latter. But the facts adduced 
in proof of this hypothesis are so ludicrously weak, and the 
reasoning upon them so feeble and inconclusive, whereas the 
evidence in favour of the comparatively recent date of this work 
is so strong, that no value whatever can be attached to this hasty 
Jiypothesis. For the present, therefore, Panini’s work still remains 
the oldest existing grammatical work of India, and probably of 
the human race. The Sutras of P%ini with a modern commentary 
by two native pandits, and with extracts from Varttikas ei 
Xatyayana and the Mahahhhshya of Patanjali, were edited at 
Calcutta in 1 809. This edition, together with the modern com- 
mentary, but with garbled extracts from the extracts mentioned, 
was re-printed at Bonn in 1 839-1 840 by Br. 0. Bochtlingk, who 
added to it remarks of his own and some indices. For the 
literature connected with Panini, see Colebrooke’s preface to his 
Gf^ammar of the Sansk7it Language (Caic, 1805,) and Gold- 
Btiicker’s Panini, &c., as mentioned above.**— E7icy- 
cloptedia, F//, 231. 

Fannagari — A teacher of the Big Veda, who was previously 
a pupil of Bashkali. 

Papa— The name of one of the Narakas. 

Para— The son of Anga, a descendant of Ann ; also a son of 
Prithusena, a descendant of Hastin j and of Samara, in the same 

Para or Para^A river in Malwa, the Parvati. 
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Para— Supreme, iEfinite 5 and Para, the farther bank' or limit, 
the point that is" to be attained bj crossing a river or sea, or 
figuratively the world or existence. Vishnu, then, is Para, that 
which ndthing surpasses 5 and Para, the end or object of existence ; 
he is Apara p£ra, the farthest bound of that which is illimitable, 
or space and time : he is Param parabhyah, above or beyond the 
highest being, beyond or superior to all the elements : he is 
Paramartha rtipf, or identical with final truth, or knowledge of 
soul : he is Brahmd pdra, the object or essence of spiritual wisdom. 
Parapdrabhuta is said to imply the farther limit (Para) of rudi- 
mental matter. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu Parana, 113. 

Paradas— See Pahiavas. 

Paramantl— A measure of time, equal to one Anu. 

Param— The duration of Brahmi’s life, consisting of a hundred 
of his years. 

Paramatma — A name of Vishnu, meaning * supreme spirit.’ 

I ParameshtMn— The son of Indray umna, a descendant of 

Bharata. 

Paramiksha — A son of Anu. 

Farail — The heavenly one, in Tamil. It corresponds with 
Brahm, or Para Brahm of the Upanishads. In the South tliere 
has been a controversy whether Vishnu or Siva is Paran, or the 
supreme Being. 

Pararddham — I, Half of the duration of Brahma’s life j 2, 
That number which occurs in the eighteenth place of figures, 
enumerated according to the I'ule of decimal notation. 

Paras — A class of deities, consisting of twelve, to appear in the 
ninth Manwantara.; , . 

Parasara — A great sage, the son of Sakti, and grandson of 
Vasishtha. In order to avenge the death of his father, who had 
been devoured by a Eakshas, he commenced a sacrifice to effect 
the destruction of all the Rakshasas, but was dissuaded from it by 
hm grandsirc ; who showed him that his father’s death was the 
work of destiny.. Puijistya taught him the Vishnu Furana, which 
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lie related to Maitareya^ to convey the truths thal the world was 
produced from Vishnu ; that it exists in him ; that he is the cause 
of its continuance and cessation ; that he is the world. Parasara 
was also the VyAsa of the twenty-sixth Dwapara, and a teacher of 
a branch of the Eig Veda, and of the Sima Veda. 

Buchanan has noticed the incompatibility of Parisara’s genealogy 
with his being, as it is Stated, cotemporary with Santanu, king of 
Ilastinipur, that prince being the 44th in descent from Atri, who 
is cotemporary with Vasislitha, who again is but three generations 
anterior to Parasara ; he supposes therefore that many generations 
in the line of Vasislitha must have been omitted. It is not 
necessary, however, to attempt to reconcile these incongruities, for 
the coetaneous existence of Atri and Vasislitha is less chronological 
than mythological, or perhaps, as, they are both enumerated 
amongst the stars of the great bear, astronomical ; it extends 
throughout the Manwantara ; their immediate successors, who 
hold a sacred character, enjoy a like longevity, and are similarly 
cotemporary, at any period, Avith their ancestry and posterity ; if 
we consider them as mere mortals avc must suppose that Parasara 
preceded the great war by three generations, Krishna Dwaipayaiia 
Vyisa, his son, being the'father of Dhritardshtra, Pandu, and 
Vidura, by the widows of Vichitravirya. ■ Vyasa was, however, 
cotemporary with his grandson and their descendants, agreeably to 
the above system of saintly immortality. Mr. Bentley places 
Parasara, about 575, b. c-, (Hindu Astronomy) ; Buohatian, about 
1300, B.C., (Genealogies of the Hindus) ; and Wilford, 1391, b.c., 
(As. Ees. IX, 87) ; Wilson’s Works, III, 123. 

2, A second Parasara is the author of a celebrated code of laws ; 
he is mentioned by Yajnavalka in his standard work, and often 
quoted by the commentaries j 3, There is a third of the same name 
the reputed author of a Tantra ; and, 4, A fourth, the author of 
an astronomical work. 

Parasikas— The people of Pars, or Persians. 

Payasarama or Eama— of the axe (Parusa). Sec Rama, 

Paravatas — of deities of the Second Manwantara. 


Paxavry — An outcast mentioned in the Eig Veda who was 
blind and lame, but restored to sight and the power of walking by 
the Afvins. 0. S. V, 246, 

PaJraTrit— A prince, the son of RukmakaTacha, and father of 
Jydmagha. 

ParyAta tree— A celestial tree, produced at the churning of 
the ocean, from the whirlpool of the deep, the delight of the 
nymphs of heaven, perfuming the world with its blossoms, 
Krishna, at the desire of his wife Satyabhima carried off this tree 
from the gardens of Indi-a. Sachi excited Indra to prevent its 
removal. A conflict ensued between the gods and Krishna, which 
is narrated at great length in the Hari V., and with some 
variations in the Vishnu Purina. Krishna was victorious, and 
took the tree to Dwdraka where it was planted iu Satyabhdma’s 
garden. When Krishna abandoned his mortal body the tree 
proceeded to heaven again along with the Sudharmau palace. 

Parikshit— The son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Aijuna. 
After the destruction of the Kurus the child (Parikshit) was 
killed in the womb of his mother Uttari, by the magic Brahmi 
weapon hurled' by Aswatthiman, but restored to life again by 
Krishna. When the Pindava princes determined to renounce the 
world and retire into the fwest, the Rijah Yudhishthira gave the 
Eij of Hastinipur to Parikshit. The commencement of the Kali 
ago is placed at the beginning of the reign of Parikshit, though 
according to the usual notions it commenced from the death of 
Krishria. The Vydsa- who arranged or compiled the Purinas 
flourished during the reign of Parikshit. The prince himself died 
of the bite of a snake, according to the Maha Bhirata, and it is 
said the Bhdgavata Purina was related to him between the bite and 
its fatal effect. The king had incurred the imprecation of a hermit 
by which he was sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous snake, 
at the expiration of seven days ; and in preparation for this event, 
he repaired to the banks of the Ganges j thither also went the 
gods and sagos to witness his death. Amongst the latter was 
Suka the son of Vyasa ; and it was in reply to Parikshit’s question 
“ what should a man do who is about to die” that he narrated the 
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Bliigavata, as he had heard it from Vyisa ; believing that nothiDg 
secures final happiness so certainly as to die while the thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by Vishnu. V. P. 

ParinamiE— That which may be modified, cue of the deiiui- 
tions of Pradlidna, q. V. 

Paripatra-^-i, A range of mountains the northern portion of 
the Viodhya chain ; 2, A prince, the son of Ahinagu, a descendant 
of Kusa.'"" 

Pariplava— A prince, the sou of Sukhibala, or Sukhinala, of 
the race of Puru. 

Pariyatra— A mountain range, to the west of Meru, called in 
the Vishnu Puiiria the iimitatb^ mountains in the west. It is 
said in Wilson's notes to be the same as Paripitra, the northern 
and western portion of the Vindhya. 

Parivatsara~One of the five Cyclic years, or Yugas, q, v. 

Parjanya-— The. thundering rain. god. There are several hymns 
in the Rig Veda which celebrate Parjanya, as the procreative and 
stimulating fructifier. “ The winds blow, the lightnings fall, the 
plants shoot up ; the heaven fructifies ; food is produced for all 
created things, when Parjanya, thundering, replenishes the earth 
with moisture." Parjanya forms the subject of two papers by 
Dr. G. Buhier, containing a comparison of Parjanya with the 
Lithuanian god Perkunas, the god of thunder. Dr. Buiiier holds 
Parjanya to have been decidedly distinct from Indra. “ Taking a 
review of the whole, we find that Parjanya is a god who presides 
over the lightning, the thunder, the rain, and the pi’ocreation of 
plants and living creatures. But it is by no means clear whether 
■he is originally a god of the rain or a god of the thunder." He 
inclines; however, to think that from the etymology of his name, and 
the analogy between him and Perkunas, he was originally the 
thunder god. In his German essay, his conclusion is that Parjanya 
is “ the god of thunderstorms and rain, the generator and nourisher 
of plants and living creatures."'--** 0. 8 , T., F, 142. 

Parjanja is also represented as the brother of Aditi, and husband 
of Fritluvi, the Earth. He Is also described as the father of Soma, 
and the protector of the Soma plant* 
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2, A Lokapala, the regent of the north and king of clouds ; 4, 

The Wife of Marichi, whose son became a Ldkapdia. 

Parna— One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yajush. 

Parswanatha— The twenty-third of the Tirthankaras, or 
deified saints of the Jainas iu the present era. He and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth, are regarded with the greatest veneration 
throughout Hiudustau. At Belupura, near Benares, there is a 
temple honoured as the birth-place of P&raswauatha. 

Parvana Sraddhas-Ancestrul oblations, or the worship of 
progenitors, at certain lunar periods. ■ . 

Parvas— Hays of periodical impurity when a wise wan must 
desist from tbe study of the Vedas. 

Parvasa— Called also Sarvagas-the son of Paurnamasa, and 


brother of Kasyapa. 

Parvasi— The wife of Parvasa, and mother of Yajnavama aud 
Kasyata, who were both founders of Gotras or families. 

Parvati-The daughter of Himalaya aud spouse of Malmdeva. 
Her name was changed to Durgd (q. v.) ; she is also called Hev^ 
Uma, &c. Dr. Muir quotes various passages to show thedi^ y 
to which this goddess has eventually been elevated in the estima- 
tion of her worshippers ; and that she has now attained a far 
higher rank iu the Indian pantheon than was originally enjoyed by 
the daughter of Daksha and Himavat. 0. S. T., IV, S / 2. 


Parvatiyas-A designation of many of the aboriginal tribes 
of India, meaning “dwellers in mountains,” from Parrati, a 

mountain. ^ 

Pasupati-A name of Sfva.^ There is a treatise on the 

F4sii|)ata worship, or worsliip of Siva by Pasupaiu 
Pasupati — One of the eight Eudras, the one who has the place 


of fire. 


Pasuyajna-Ohe of the five great sacrificial ceremonies ; the 
sacrifice of a horse or animal. See Aswamedha. 

Patala-The lowest of the seven regions in the interior of the 
earth, extending downwards ten thousand yqianas. These seven 
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are :AtaIa, Titala,, Nitala^^ Gabhastimat, Mahitala, SAtalSj, .acd 
Pitila, Their soil is severally white, bjack> purple, yellow, sandy, 
stony, and of gold. They are embellished with magnificent 
palaces, in which dwell numerous Ddnavas, Daityas, *Y*akshas, 
and great snake gods. The Muni Ndrada, .after Ms return from 
those regions to the skies, declared amongst the celestials that 
PMla was much more delightful than Indra*s heaven. ^Whaf 
exclaimed the sage, ‘ can be compared to Pat^la, where the N^rgas 
are decorated with brilliant and beautiful and pleasure-shedding 
jewels f and who will not delight in Pit^la where the lovely 
daughters of the Daityas and Danavas wander about, fascinating 
even the most austere ; where the rays of the sun diffuse light, and 
not heat, by day ; and where the moon shines by night for illumina- 
tion, not for cold 5 where the sons of Banu, happy in the' enjoy- 
ment of delicious viands and strong wines, know not how the time 
passes ? There are beautiful groves and streams and lakes where 
the lotus blows ,• and the skies are resonant with KoiFs song. 
Splendid ornaments, fragrant perfumes, rich unguents, the blended 
music of the lute and pipe and tabor j these and many other enjoy- 
ments are the common portion of the Danavas, Daityas, and snake- 
gods, who inhabit the regions of Patila. 

Below the seven Pdtilas is the form of Viahnu, from the quality 
of darkness, which is called Sesha, Vishnu Purine, p. 205* 

Patala, Pataaga— Thp names of two of the seven SUES into 
ifhich the solar rays dilate at the great Praiaya, when Vishi^u 
assumes the character of Rudra the destroyer, and descends to re- 
unite all his creatures with himself. 

Pataliputra or Palihothra— The metropolis of Magadha, 

Pathya — A teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Patnmat— One of the A.nclhra kings of Magadha, the son of 
Meghaswiti. 

Patumitra — One of the kings of Mekali, a country in the 
Narbada. Vishnu Purina, p. 479. 

Paulomi — The wife of Brighu, a descendant of the daughters 
of Daksha. 
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Paulomas— DUtinguished Danavas ; powerful, ferocious and 
cruel. The Vishnu PurApa states that Puloma, who was married 
to Kasyapa, bore him thirty thousand of them. 

Paundraka— A Vasudeva, who assumed the insignia and style 
ofErishijia, and' was supported by his friend and ally the king of 
K4si. Krishija marched against them and desti-oyed them both. 
The son of the king of Kdsi then sent a magical being against 
Krishna ; but the discus, Sudarsana, speedily destroyed it, with the 
arm 7 of Kdsf, find the demi-gods attendant upon Siva : the discus 
afterwards set on fire the city of Benares consuming it and its 
inhabitants. In this legend, says Professor Wilson, we hate a 
contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva intimated, as, 
besides the assistance given by the latter to Paundraka, Benares 
has been from all time, as it is at present, the high place of the 
Saiva worship* 

Paundras— The inhabitants of Pundra, a western province of 
Bengal,' 

Pauras-^A race of kings whose dynasty continued three hun- 
dred years. Vishiiu Pui4na, p. 477. 

Prirayas — Descendants of Puru. 

Paiiravi— -A title, attached to the second Eohiui, wife of 
Vasudeva, to distinguish her from the first, the mother of Balar^tma. 

Pauniajliasa— The son of Marichi and' Sambhuti. 

Pauraamasi — The day of full moon one of the seasons when 
gifts are meritorious. 

Pausha — The name of one of the lunar months, corresponding 

to December. 

FausMnji — A teacher of the Siima Veda. 

Pavaka, Pavamana— -Two of the brilliant sons of Agni. 
According to the Vayu Parana Pauvamina is the fire produced by 
friction, or Nirmathaya ; and Pavaka is electric or Vaidyata fire. 
The Blidgavata makes these two fires the sons of Antarddhina. 
When dominion over different provinces of creation was assigned 
to different beings, Pavaka was made chief of the Vasus. 
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Pavitras— One of the five classes of deities of the fourteenth 
Mnnwantara. 

Payoshni— A river which the Vishiju Purana says rises from 

theRiksha mountains; but the Yiyn and Kfirma bring it from 
the Vindhya range. There are several indications of its position 
in the Mahabharata, but none very precise. Its source apijears to 
be near that of the Krishda ; it flows near the beginning of the 
Dandaka forest, which should place it ratlier near to the sources 
of the Godaveri ; it passes through Vidarbha or Berar, and 
Yudhislithira having bathed in it, comes to the Vaiddrya mountain 
and the Narbadd river. These circumstances make it likely that 
tl»e Payin Gangi is the river in question. 

Phalguna— A lunar month corresponding nearly to January. 

Pindaraka— A Tirtha. A village in Guzerat, still held in 
reverence from the following legend connected with it. The three 
sages Viswamitra, Kauwa, and Ndrada were here observed by 
some boys who determined to play a trick upon them. They 
accordingly took a boy named Samba, and having dressed him as 
a damsel, conducted him to the sages, and with deep respect 
enquired, what child will this female, the wife of Babhra, who is 
anxious to have a son give birth to. The sages, knowing what 
was done, replied, “ She will bring forth a club that shall crush 
the whole of the Yadava race.” The boys related all that had 
occurred to Ugrasena ; and as foretold a club was produced from 
the belly of Samba. Ugrasena had the club which was of iron, 
ground to dust, and thrown into the sea ; but the particles of dust 
there became rushes ; one part, which could not be broken was 
swallowed by a fish ; the fish was caught, the iron spike’ was 
extracted from its belly, and was taken by a hunter named Jara. 
This hunter afterwards shot Krishiia with an arrow tipped with 
the iron spike. So was it determined by fate, V, P. 

Pindas— Balls of food, offered at SrAddas. They are made of 
boiled rice, sosamura seeds, honey and butter j various kinds of 
fruit of pulse, and of grain, water, frankincense, sugar and milk, 
are also mixed up in them at lirao.s ; the size differs from that of a’ 


fowl’s egg to that of a coooanut ; but the Find* « usually of such 
a magnitude as to be conveniently held in the hand. 

Pingala— One of the eleven Eudras, according to the enumer- 
ation in the Matsya Furana. 

Pipal Tree—Ficus religlosa : the one in Vipula mountain, on 
the west of Meru, is said in tlie Vishnu Furhna to spread over 
eleven hundred ydjanfe. 

pippala— The name of one portion of Jambu-dwipa, according 
to the Mahibh^rata j the other portion is called Sdsa ; the two 
are reflected in the lunar orb as in a minw. 

Pippalada— A disciple of Devadaim and teacher of the 
Atharva Veda. 

Pipru— One of the demons of drought, represented in the 
Rig Vetla as one of the malevolent powers in the atmosphere, to 
encounter whom Indra marches forth accompanied by the Maruts, 
and sometimes attended by Vishiju. The dreadful battles which 
are described are evidently personifications of the storms which 
occur at the bursting of the monsoons in India. 

Pisacha — A daughter of Daksha, and wife of Kasyapa. 

Pisacha Marriage— A marriage in which a damsel is neither 
purchased, nor seduced, nor carried away captive, but simply 
taken at a disadvantage; an outrage, says Mr. Wheeler, “far 
more likely to be committed amongst a peaceful community than 
amongst a race of chivalrous warriors, like the Kshatriyas.” “ If 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, without being 
able to furnish a satisfactory reason for her maternity, she would 
naturally plead that she had been victimised by a Pis^.cha ; and 
probably from this' circumstance the terra came to be applied to 
all cases in which a damsel had been taken at a disadvantage by a 
mortal lover.” In modern times the belief is still common in the 
rural districts of India that such events occur. 

Pigachas — Evil spirits or demons, supposed to haunt the earth 
and inhabit trees and forests. The tern is constantly applied to 
the wild mountain tribes, the aborigines. One of the hymns of 
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the Eig Veda calls upon Indra to destroy the tawny eolotired 
fearfully roaring Pis^chas, and to annihilate the R^kshasas. 

■ KsacMka — A rlTer that has its rise on the Riksha mountains.' , 

Pitkastanas — Fifty-one ^ places where, . according to the 
Tantras, the limbs of Satl fell, when scattered by her husband Siva, 
as he bore her dead body about, and tore it to pieces, after 
she had put an end to her existence at Daksha’s sacrifice. This 
part of the legend seems to be an addition to the original fable, 
and bears some analogy to tlie Egyptian fable of Isis and 
Osiris. At the Pitha stdnas of Jivaldkmukhi, Vindhyavdsini, 
Kdlighat, and others, temples are erected to the different forms of 
Devi or Sati, not to the phallic emblem of Siva, which if present, 
is there as an accessory and embellishment, not as a principal, and 
the chief object of worship is a figure of the goddess ; a circum- 
stance in which there is an essential difference between the temples 
of Durga and shvines of OBrns.-^ ffllson's JShtes to Vishnu 
JPurdna. 

Pitri-loka — One of the seven spheres above the earth, the 
heaven of Pitris and Brahmans. 

Pitris — ^Progenitors ; born from the side of Brahmd ; they are 
also called the sons of Angiras. In the divisions of the celestial 
sphere the path of the Pitris is said in the ‘Vishiiu Purdna to be 
in the north of Agastya, and south of the line of the Goat ; ■ 
exterior to the Vaiswdnara path. The Pitris derive satisfaction 
from ancestral offerings in the day of the new moon* A Srddda 
at certain seasons will content them for a thousand years.^ The 
songs of the Pitris are said to confer purity of heart, integrity of 
wealth, prosperous seasons, perfect rites, and devout faith j all 
that, men can desire. The various descriptions of food,* &c., that 
should be offered to deceased ancestorsy are mentioned in the 
Vishnu Purdna, 

Pitrayajna — Obsequial rites ; or libations to the manes ; one 
of the great obligations or sacrifices. 

Pivari — The wife of Vedasiras ; they had many children, who 
constituted the family, or Brahman ica! tribe of Bhdrgavas, sons of 
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■ Piyadaii, m PiyadasaEO— An Mian , king Identifed-botli; 
bj nam€ and c&cumstances, with Asdka. There are many 
tioES on columns and rocks, by a Buddhist prince, in an ancient 
fcE’m of letter and the P^M language, found in India 5 and many 
of these are attributed to A§<5ka. Their purport agrees with his 
character, and their' wide diffusion with the traditionary report of 
the number of his monuments. His date is near that of Antiochus 
the G-reat. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu Purina, p. 4ir0. 

Plaksha— One of the seven Dwipas, or great insular continents j 
surrounded with asei^bf sugar cane juice or lkshu ; the king was 
named .Midliatithe ; the Owipa was divided amongst his seven 
sons, and each division was named after the prince to whom it was 
subject. The several kingdoms were bounded by as many ranges 
of moimtains, in which the sinless inhabitants ever dwell, along 
with celestial spirits and gods ; in them are many holy places ; 
and the people there live for a long period, exempt from care and 
pain, and enjoying uninterrupted felicity. There are also in the 
seven divisions of Plaksha seven rivers flowing to the sea, whose 
names alone are- sufficient to take away Sih ; the people who drink 
of their waters aVe always contented and happy ; and there is 
neither decrease nor increase amongst them. Vishnu Purana, 
p. 197. 

PEEgal, or SaxikraEti — The Pongal is the greatest of the 
unsectarian festivals of the Hindus. It is celebrated at their 
astronomical new year when the sun enters Capricorn about the 
1 Ith of January 5 and lasts three days j during which the Hindus 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, something in 
the same manner as the Europeans do on the first day of the year. 
The feast of theTongal is a season of rejoicing for two special 
reasons. The first is, that the mouth of Magha, i, e., December 
— Januaiy, every day in which is unlucky, is now over ; and the 
other, that it is succeeded by a month, ,each day of which is lucky. 

For the purpose of averting the evil effect of t^e baiefu*! month 
of Msgb.a, about four o’clock in the moaning, k sort of Sannyasis, 
L e., penitents, go from door to door Of every hou’se^. beating on a 
plate of iron or copper, which produces a piercing’ sound. Ail 
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wlio sleep, being thus roused, are counselled to take wise precau- 
tions, and to guard Rgaiust the eyil presages of the month, by 
ex]}l&iery ofierings, and sacrifices to Siva, who presides over it. 
Witli this view, every morning, the women scour a space of about 
two feot square before the door of the house, upon which they 
draw several white lines with flowers ; and upon these they place 
several little balls of cow-dung, sticking in each a citron blossom . 
These little balls are probably designed to represent Vighnesvara, 
the remover of obstacles, whom they desire to propitiate with the 
flower. Each day these liUlo lumps of cow’-dwug, with their 
flower«, are picked up and preserved in a private place, till the 
last day of the month Magha ; and when that comes, the women, 
who are alone charged with this ceremony, put the whole in a 
basket, and march from the house, with musical instruments before 
them, clapping their liands, till they reach some waste place where 
they dispose of the relics. 

Then, with the first day of the new month begins the festival, 
the first day of which i.s called Blidgi Pongal, i. e,,Iudra’s Pougal, 
and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an entertainment, 
which passes off with hilarity and mirth. 

The second day is called S'urya Pongiil, i, e. Pongal of the sun, 
because it is set apart in honour of the sun. Married women, after 
purifying themselves by bathing, which they perform by plungiirg 
into the water without taking olT their clothes, and coming out ail 
wot, set about boiling rice with milk, in the open air, and not 
under any cover ; and when it begins to simmer, they make a loud 
cry, all at once, repeating the words : Pongal, Pongiil ! The 
vessel is then lifted off the fire, and set before the idol of Tighnes- 
vara, which is placed close by, and after having been oflTcred to the 
imago, part of the rice is given to the cow ; and the remainder 
distributed among the people. 

This is the great day of visits among tl>e Hindus. The saluta- 
tion begins with the question, “ has the milk boiled ?’* to which tho 
answer is, ** it has boiled and from this the festival takes its 
name ‘‘Pongaf’ i, e, ‘‘boiling*” 

The third day is called the Pongal of cows. On it they mix in 
a great vessel filled with water, some satFron, cotton seeds, and 
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leaves of tlie Margosa tree j and then going several times roniid ail 
the cows and oxen helonging to the house, they springle them with 
the water, as they turn to the four cardinal points ; and make the 
S&htanga, or prostration of the eight members, before them four 
times. This ceremony is performed by the men only . Next the 
cows are all dressed out, their horns being painted with various 
colours, and garlands of dowers and foliage put round their necks 
and over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoanuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken olFby the brisk motion of 
tlie animals, which these trappings occasion, and are picked up by 
children and others, who follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily 
eat what they gatliei^ as something sacred. The cattle then, being 
driven in herds through the villages, and made to scamper about 
from side to side by the jarring noise of many sounding instru- 
ments, are, during the remainder of the day, allowed to feed at 
large without a keeper ; and whatever trespasses they commit are 
suffered to pass without notice or restraint. 

At the conclusion of the festival they take the idols from the 
temples, and carry them in pomp to the place where the cattle 
have been again collected. The girls of pleasure, named Devadn- 
sis, who are found at all ceremonies, are also not wanting here. 
ABBS Dubois, 

Prabha— The daughter of Swarbh^na, and wife of Kamuchi ; 
according to the Matsya Funtna she was the wife of the sun, by 
whom he had Frabhata ; according to the Blulgavata siie was the 
wife of Kalpa, who had by her Fratdh, (dawn) Madhyadina, (noon) 
and Sdya, (evening.) 

Prabhakara — A Eishi of the house of Atri, who married the 
ten daughters of Haudrdswa, a descendaut of Puru. 

Prabhasa— (Light.) l, One of the deities called Vdsus, because 
they are always present in light, or luminous irradiation j 2, A 
place of pilgrimage in the west of India on the coast of Guzerat, 
near the temple of Sdmanatb, and town of Fattan Sdmanath,. In 
the Mahdbhdrata it is placed near Dwdraka. It was visited by 
Arjuna, and afterwards by Balardma during the great war. Before 
the destruction of Dwdraka Krishna issued a proclamation that all 



tlie people of the'' city.sKould go -to the sea-shore at PrahMsa and 
pay their devotions to the deity of Dw^raka, 

Prabha^ta—A son of Vivaswat, the SiiUjhy his wife PrabhC,- 

Prachetas—l, A deity who presides over the tongue ; 2, . A son 
of Diiijdman, a descendant of Druhya ; 8, 

Prachet&sas— The ten sons of Pr^chfnaverhisj who, instructed 
by their father, plunged into the depths of the ocjean, and with 
minds wholly devoted to N^i^yaria, the sovereign of the universe, 
were engrossed by religious austerity for ten thousand years : on 
which, Vishnu, being pleased with them, appeared to them amidst 
the waters, of the complexion of the full-blown lotus leaf. Behold- 
ing him mqunted on the king of birds, Garuda, the Prachet£sas 
bowed down their heads in devout homage ; when Vishnu said to 
them, ‘‘Eeceive the boon you have desired ; for I, the giver 6f 
good, am content with you, and am present/' The Prachet^sas 
replied to him with reverence, and told him that the cause of their 
devotions was the command of their father to effect the multiplica- 
tion of mankind. The god, having accordingly granted to them 
the object of their prayers, disappeared, and they came tip from 
the water. 

The Prachet^sas took to wife Mdrishd (q. v.) and from her was 
born the eminent patriarch Daksha, who had in a former life been 
born as a son of Brahmi, Vishrm Purina. 

PrachinaverMs-— The eldest of the six sous of Havirdhdna ; he 
was a great prince and patriarch by whomjiiankind was multiplied 
after the death of Havlrdhana ; he was balled Prachmaverhis from 
his placing upon the earth the sacred grass, pointing to the east. 
He 'married Savarn^, the daughter of the Ocean, who was the 
mother of ten sons, styled Prachet^sas, who were in the sea for ten 
tlibusand years. Vishnu Purina. 

PrachiJlvat*--A prince, the son of Janamejaya, and grandson of 
' .Puni. ^ 

Pradarsanas — A class of deities of the third Manwantara. 

Pradhana — Primary or crude matter ; a form of Vishnu ; it is 
also designated Frakriti, Nature j it comprehends both causes and 
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effects ; it is durable, self-sustained, undecaying ; the moth^ of 
the world ; without beginning; and that into which all that is 
produced is resolved. PrSdh^na, when unmodified, is according to 
the Sankhyasand Paurinics, nothing more than the three qualities 
in equilibrio, or goodness, foulness, and darkness neutralising each 

other. Sankhya Karika, p. 52. 

Pradhanatma-A name of Vishnu, meaning, one with ciude 

nature, or YiswabliAvana. 

Prad08ha”A son of Kalpa, and DoshA Pradosha had two 

brothers Nisitha and Vyushta ; the three names mean the begin- 
ning, middle and end of night. 

Pradyotar-A king of Magadha, son of the minister Simika, 
who having killed his sovereign placed his son Pradydta on the 
throne ; tlie dynasty lasted one hundred and thirty-eight years. 

Pradyumna-The son of Krishna and Eukminl— the incarnate 
Indian Cupid. He is called in the South Manmatha (the con- 
founder of the mind) and in the North of India, K4ma (Desire.) 
He is said to- be the mental son of Vishnu, and to have become 
incarnate in Pradyumna, the first born of the 108, OQO sons of 

Krishna. His history is thus related in the Vishnu Purina. 

“When Pradyumna was but six days old, he was siolen from 
the lying-in chamber by Sambara, terrible as death ; forthe demon 
foreknew that Pradyumna. if he lived, would be his destroyer. 
Taking away the boy, Sambara cast him into the ocean, swaming 
with monsters, into a whirlpool of roaring waves, 
hu-^e creatures of the deep. A large fish swallowed the child, but 
he'died not, and was born anew from its belly : for that fish, with 
others, was caught by the fishermen, and delivered by them to the 
great Asura Sambara. His wife Miyadevi, the mistress of his 
household, superintended the operations of the cooks, and saw, 
when the fish was cut open, a beautiful child, looking like a new 
shoot of the blighted tree of love. Whilst wondering who thm 
should be, and how he could have got into the belly of the fish, 
Ndrada came to satisfy her curiosity, and said to the graceful 
dame “This is the son of him by whom the whole world is 
created and destroyed, the son of Vishnu, who was stolen by 
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Sambara from the lying-in chamber, and tossed by him into the 
sea, where he was swallowed by the fish. He is now in thy power ; 
do thon, beautiful woman, tenderly rear this jewel of mankiiKi” 
Thus counselled by Narada, Mayadevi took cliarge of the boy, and 
carefully reared him from childhood, being fascinated by the 
beauty of his person. Her affectiou became still more impassioned 
when he was decorated with the bloom of adolescence. The grace- 
fully moving Mayavati then, fixing her heart and eyes upon the 
light-minded Pradyiimna, gave him, whom she regarded as her- 
self, all her magic' (and illusive) powers. 


Observing these marks of passionate affection, the son of 
Krishna said to the lotus-eyed Bfdy^evi, ** Why do you indulge 
ill feelings so uubecoming the character of a mother ?** To which 
she replied, “Thou art not a son of mine ; thou art the son of 
Vishnu, whom Kala Sambara carried away, and threw into the 
sea ; thou wast swallowed by a fish, but wast rescued by me from 
its belly. Thy fond mother, 0 beloved, is still weeping for thee.” 
When the valiant Pradyumna heard this he was filled with wrath, 
and defied Sambara to battle. In the conflict that ensued, the 
son of IVIadhava slew the whole host of Sambara. Seven times 
he foiled the delusions of the enchanter, and making himself 
master of the eighth, turned it against Sambara, and killed liira. 
By the same faculty he ascended into the air, and proceeded to his 
father’s house, where ho alighted, along with Mdydvati, in the 
inner apartments. When the women beheld Pradyumna, they 
thougjitit was Krishna Liraself. Rukmini, her eyes dimmed witli 
tears, spoke tenderly to him, and said, “Happy is she who has a 
son like this, in the bloom of youth. Such would be the age of iny 
son Pradyumna, if he was alive. Who is the fortunate mother 
adorned by thee ? and yet from thy appearance, and from the 
affection I feel for thee, thou art assuredly the son of Hari.” 

At this moment Krishna accompanied by [N’arada, arrived ; and 
ilie latter said to the delighted Rukmini, “ This is thine own son, 
who has come hither after killing Sambara, by whom, when an 
infant, he was stolen from the lying-in chamber. This is the 
virtuous Mviydvati, his wife, nud not the wife of Sambara. Hear 
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the reason. Wbe Mnnmatlia, the deity of love, had peidshed,^ 
the goddess of beauty, desirous to secure his revival, assumed a 
delusive form, and by her charms fascinated the demon Sambara, 
and exhibited herself to him in various illusory enjoyments. This 
thy son is the doscended Kama ; and this is the goddess Kati, his 
wife. There is no occasion for any uncertainty : this is thy 
daugliter-iu-law.” Then Bukmini was glad, and Kesava also; 
the whole city resounded with exclamations of joy, and all the 
people of Dwirak^ were surprised at Rukmini's recovering a son 
who had so long been lost. 

Pradyumna is represented as a man, with a crown on his head ; 
and his ears, neck, breast, arms, hands, feet, and the remaining 
part of his body, are adorned with various ornanieuts of pearls, 
precious stones, gold and silver. On his shoulders ho wears a 
Bahupattai, i. e., a shoulder-girdle. In one of lus hands he holds 
a bow of sugar-cane, with a string of insects ; and in the other au 
arrow, ready for discharge. On his back he carries a quiver, 
with five sorts of arrows, consisting of five kinds of fiowers. His 
standard is a fish ; lus vehicle, a parrot ; and the color of his body, 
yellow. Eati his wife, is represented as a female with long black 
hair, braided into a pigtail that reaches £o the ground. Like her 
husband, she wears also a crown, and is on the whole adorned and 
equipped similar to him* 

Prahlada— The son of Hiranyakasipu, a daitya, but fi’om the 
influence of a prior existence, a worshipper of Vislinu. In the 
war ))etween the gods and demons, however, he takes part with lus 
family, and is killed by the discus of Vishnu. lie is again born 
of the same parents, and wdth the same name, and is then the 
Pj'ahlada who is the hero of tlie usual story, the pious son of au 
impious father, the latter of whom was destroyed by Vishnu in the 
Narisinha or man-lion avatSra, and the former wms raised to the 
rank of ladra for life, and finally united with Vishnu. The V. F., 
contains a full account of the cruelties to which Prahlada was 
subjected by his father in order to compel him to renounce the 
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^Whoa he was reduced to ashes by a fiery gUnce from Siva, in resentment 
of his inflaming Iiim with passion for ITnia. 
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worship of Vishnu*; but all in vain ; heTemins firm throughout. 
It is said in theBhagavata that Hiranyakssipu at Jast asks his sou/ 
why, if Vishnu is everywhere, he is not visible in a pillar in the 
hall where they are assembled. He then rises and strikes the- 
column with his fist, on which Vishnu, in a form which is neither.: 
wholly a lion nor a man, issues from it, and a confiict ensues, which 
ends in Hiranyakasipu’s being torn to pieces, V. P., Book I, 
Chap. XX.-'Wilson^s Notes. 

Prajani — A prince, the son of Pransa, descendant of Nedishta. 

Frajapatis — Progenitors of mankind. The seven mind-born 
sons of Brahmd, viz ; Brighu, Pulastya, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha, 
Atri, and Vasishta. Considerable variety prevails in this list'; 
<‘but the variations are of the nature of additions made to an 
apparently original enumeration of but seven.” The names of 
Pulaka and Kratu, occur in some. The Vishnu Pur&na gites nine 
names. The Pddma Purdna substitutes Kardama for Vasishtbai 
The Matsya agrees with Manu in adding Narada to the list. 
Others include Adharma, and Ruchi, and Gautama. “ Altogether 
therefore we have seventeen instead of seven. The simple 
statement that the first prajapatis sprang from the mind or will of 
Bralimd, has not contented the depraved taste of the mystics ; and 
in some of the Purdnas they are derived from various parts of 
Bralimd’s body . — See Wilson^s Notes, p, 50. 

Prajapati-yajna — Propagation of offspring ; a recent addition 
to the five grea^t obligations of Manu. 

Prajapatya — A particular sacrifice- performed before 
appointing a daughter to raise issue in default of male heirs ; 2, 
A sort of penance, eating once a day for three daj^s in the 
mornings, once in the night for three nights, subsisting three days 
on food given as alms, and fasting three days more. 

Ptajna — A synonymn of Mahat. That by which the proper- 
ties of things are known. 

Prpilnita — ^Primary Creation : Elemental Dissolution : Nature. 
The general resolution of the elements into their primitive source. 

Fi'akrita is generally translated Nature. See Pradhdna. 
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'Pyakriti~Tiie goddess nature ; the female -principle ; the 
passive agent la creation. . Vishpu as Purushaj combines with 
Prakritig and engenders creation, . 

Pralaya — ** Dissolution.’* The .dissolution of all things is of 
four kinds : Naimittaka, occasional Prakrittika, _ 'elemental ; 
Atjantika, absolute 5 Nitya, perpetual. 1 , The first occurs when 
the sovereign of the world reclines in sleep ; 2, In the second the 
mundane egg resolves into the primary element from whence it 
was derived ; 3 * Absolute non-existence of the %vorld is the 
absorption of the sage through knowledge, into the supreme spirit ; 
4, Perpetual destruction is the constant disappearance, day and 
night, of ail that are born. Vislmu Puiina. 

Professor Wilson states, the first is called Nalmittaka, ‘ occa- 
sional’ or ^ incidental,’ or Brdhmya, as occasioned by the intervals 
of Brahmd’s days 5 the destruction of creatures, though not of the 
substance of the. world, occurring during his night. The general 
resolution of the elements into their primitive source, or Prakriti, 
is the Prakiitika destruction, and occui's at the end of Brahmi.’s 
life. The third, the Absolute or final, is individual annihilation ; 
Mdksha ; exemption for ever from future existence. The Bh^a- 
vata here notices the fourth kind, Nitya, or constant dissolution ; 
explaining it to be the imperceptible change that all things suffer, 
in the various stages of growth and decay, life and death. The 
various conditions of beings subject to change are occasioned by 
that constant dissolution of life which is rapidly pijoduced by the 
resistless stream of time, taking everything perpetually away.” 

PraiSalocha'— A celestial nymph. One of the Apsarasas, of 
the*Daivika, or divine class, of whom there are ten enumerated. 
It was Pramlocha, who interrupted the penance of Kandu, and 
remained on earth %vith him for so many years. See Kd,ndu. 

PraMOda — ^Pleasure. A son of Brahm^. Tlie virtues and 
vices are enumerated as the progeny of BrahmA 

Praaa—I, A measure of time equal to a respiration, six respi- 
rations make one vikiia’ ; 2, A sun of Dh^tri and Ayati ; 3, One 
of the seven Rishis of the third Manwantara. 
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Pranayama— Suppression of breathing. It Is- performed by 
three modifications of breathing : the first act is expiration, which 
is performed through the right nostril, whilst the left is closed 
with the fingers of thjB right hand: this is called Rechakas, the 
thumb is then placed upon the right nostril, and the fingers raised 
from the left, through which breath is inhaled ; this is called 
Puraka : in the third act both nostrils are closed, and breathing 
suspended ; this is Knmbhaka : and a succession of these operations 
is the practice of PiinHyama. 

Pransu — l, One of the ten sons of the Manu -YawaSwaia ; 2, 
The son of Vatsapri. 

Prapti — One of the wives of Kansa. 

Frasada — (Favour) one of the sons of Dharma. 

Prasaaa-The son of Nighana and brother of Satiijii It was 
to Satrajit the Sun presented the Syamantaka gem which he wore 
on his neck. SaWjit, fearing that Krishna would ask him for the 
jewel transferred it to his brother Prasena. But though the jewel 
was an inexhaustible source of good to a virtuous person, if it 
vreve worn by a man of bad character it would cause his death. 
Prasena having taken the gem, and hung it awout his neck, 
mounted his horse and went to the woods to hunt In the chase 
he was killed by a lion. The precious gem afterwards came into 
the possession of Akrura. 

Prasenajit — 1, A prince, the son of Kus4swa ; 2, The son of 
Susandhi, of tlie family of Ikshvaku. 

** Susandhi fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Bhruvasandhi and Prasenajit.” 

Professor Wilson places this prince, the twenty-fourth of the 
line of Ikshvaku, in the sixth century before Christ 

Prasraya — (AfiTocfeiou.) One of the allegorical sons of Dharma 
(moral and religious duty.) 

Prastara—A prince, the son of Udgitha, a descendant of 
' . Bharata. 

P^rastuta^ — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara, 


Prasusraka— A prince, the son of Mai-u, a descendant of Kusa. 
In the Vishnu Purdna it is said that Maru is still living in the 

YillEgc ciili€d KaMpSi# 

Prasuti”0ne of the daughters of the Mann Swiyambhuva, 
who was married to Dakslia ; they had twenty-four danghtetfs, all 
plainly allegorical, being personifications of intelligence and virtues 

and religions rites. 

Pratab— (Dawn.) The son of Kalpa and Prabhah. 

Pratarddana—The son of Divod^sa, (king of Benares) so 
named from destroying the race of Bhadrasreuya. He had various 
other appellations, as Satrdjit, ‘ the victor over his foes,’ from 
having vanquished all his enemies : Vatsa, or ‘ child,’ from his 
father’s frequently calling him by that name ; Ritadhwaja, ‘ ho 
whose emblem is truth,’ being a great observer of veracity ; and 
Kuvalay^iswa, because he had a horse called Kuvalaya, Vishnu 
Purina, p. 408. In the notes it is said that from the scanty. and 
ill-digested notices in other Puranas it appears that Divodisa, on 
being expelled from Benares, took some city and district on the 
Gomati, from the family of Bhadrasreuya ; that Dardama 
recovered the country ; and that Pratarddana again conquered it 
from bis descendants. 

Pratibandhakar-A king of Mi.thila, the son of Maril, of the 

family of Janaka. 

PratiMmba — ‘ Bedectloo’ a form of Bmlmia, ¥. P., f* 40, 

note 15, ■ 

Pj» 3 ,*|jiba,ra»— A prince, the son of Puramesbtin, of tbe race of 
Bbarata, 

Pratibartta—The son of Fmfciluira, and fiitlicr of Biulva, of 

Ibe race of Bbarata. 

Pratikshatra — l, A king of Kasi, tbe sun of Kshatravriddba ; 
A son of Saima, of the Yadava race. 

Pratipa — The son of Dill pa, a doscendunt of Kuril. 

Pratisarga — Secondary creation — that which look place at the 
commencement of the present Kalpa ; water, and even the eaitb. 
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being; in existence, ; and consequent! j baying been preceded by ,tbe 
creation of Maliat and the elements. 

Pratisukya*~-“A short section of the Vedas 5 or more strictly, 
a collection of phonetic rules, peculiar to one of the different 
branches of the four Vedas.— -IfiU/er, A, S. X., p. 119. 

Pratishthana-— The capital city of Sudyumna ; situated on the 
eastern side of the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna ; the 
country between which rivers was the territoiy of the direct male 
descendants of Vaivaswata. In consequence of his having been a 
female formerly, Sudyumna was excluded from any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but his father, at the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city Pratishthina, and he gave it to 
Pururavas, 

Prativahu — The youngest son of Swaphalka, 

Prativindya-^One of the sous of Yudhishthira by Draupadi. 

Prativyoman—A prince, the son of Vatsavyuha, of the family 
of Ikshvaku. 

Pratyahara— Eestraining the organs of sense from susceptibi- 
lity to outward impressions, and directing them entirely to mental 
perceptions. This is one of the means for effecting the entire 
subjugation of the senses ; and if they are not completely control- 
led the sage cannot accomplish his devotions. 

Pratyaya Sarga—Intellectual creation of the Sdnkhja phi- 
losophy ; the creation of which we have a notion, or to which we 
give assent ; in contradistinction to organic creation, or that 
existence of which we have no sensible perception. In its speciflc 
sub-divisions it is the notion of certain inseparable properties in the 
four different orders of beings : obstruction, or solidity in inani- 
mate things ; inability or imperfection in animals ; perfectibility 
in mao and acquiescence or tranquil enjoyment in gods. V. P., 
Noles. H7. 

Pratyusha-'-C Daybreak. One of the deities called Vasus. 

Pyaya -One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Ka^yapa. 


Pravaiia-The name of one of the winds 5 so termed because 

dOT©E by the aerial wheel. ■ . ' V 

Pravilasena—One of the kings of Andhra, the son of Tala a. 
Pravira- 1 , The son of Prachinvat, or according to the MahS- 
bhSn .f Pnn. , 2 , On. of ft. «n. of • 

descendant of Hastin. 

Pravac— The Hindu name of Allahabad. 

S^chitta--E.pi..ion’ on philo»PW o'--* 

from the easteim mouth of Brahml 

Preli.liag»^-H«u« of ..«i»g ; « “« of ft.*®* > “ P'“* 

„.rS .ing ft. ...riao. i • ■“« “f 

where spectacles could be witnessed. 

Preta-rat-The Lord of the dead ; a name of Yama, the 

Hindu Piuto. ^ 

Prishadaswa— A prince, the son of Anaranya. 

Prishadhra-One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswat^ who, 

in consequence of the crime of killing a cow ® 

condition of a Sddra. This story, says Professor Wilson, has been 

modihed appai-ently at different periods, accoi^mg Y’’XTc7 
horror of the crime. The Vishnu Purina simply states the fact. 
Th Viyu says he was hungi-y, and not only killed, but ate the 

Lw Jr. .pLu.l Pft..pftr I. ft. !■' 

i, d„cnb«i I.. being out .b™ii»g, 

father of Babhravya, mistaking it for a Gavaya 01 Gayal. The 
Bbigavata, as usual, improves upon the story, and says tl at 
Lshadhra was appointed by his Guru Vasishtha ^oprote^s 
cattle. In the night a tiger made his way into the fold, and the 
prince in his haste, and in the dark, killed the cow upon which he 
Ld fastened, instead of the tiger. In all the authorities the effect 
is the same, and the imprecation of the offended degraded 
Prishadhra to the caste of a Sddra. According to the Bhigavata, 
the prince led a life of devotion, and perishing m the flame 0 a 
Lest, obtained final liberation. The obvious purport of this 
legend, and of some that follow, is to account for the origin of 
diffcreiil castes from one common ancestor. 


.Prishaita — Tii6 youngest of the hundred sons of SomaIca» 

PlisMaja-r~Oue of the sons of Kumira. 

PriSEi — A prince, the sots of Anamitra. 

Pritha, or Kunti — The daughter of Sura^ and wifenf Pandu . 
For her history see Kunti ; also Karka. 

.PritMvi — Earth, as one of the elements in Hindu philosophy, 
where it is said to be produced from the rudiment of smell The 
waters becoming productive, engendered the rudiment of smell ; 
whence an aggregate (earth) originates, of which smell is the 
property. V. P., p. 16, 

Prithivi — Earth personified as a goddess. The Vishnu 
Purana contains a hymn of adoration addressed by the goddess to 
Ndr^yana when he was incarnate as a boar, and descended to the 
subterrene regions. When Prithu took up his divine bow Ajagava, 
and marched forth to assail the Earth, the latter, assuming the 
%ure of a cow, 'fled hastily • from him, and traversed, through fear 
of the king, the regions of Brahma and the heavenly spheres i but 
wherever went the supporter of living things, there she beheld 
Vainya with uplifted weapons ; overcome with apprehension the 
goddess Earth addressed Prithu, who made Swdyambhuva Manu, 
a calf to milk the Earth for the benefit of mankind. By gi’anting 
life to the Earth, Prithu was as her father, and she thence derived 
the patronymic Prithivi (the daughter of Prithu). There are 
many mystifications in the Puranas of the original simple allegory, 
which typified the Earth as a cow who yielded to every class of 
beings the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes. V. P., 
Notes. -See Dtaus. • 

Prithu — 1, The most distinguished individual of this name was 
the son of Vena (q. v.) engendered by friction from the right arm 
of his dead father (V.P., lOL) He was resplendent in person as 
if the blazing deity of Fire had been manifested. At the birfcli of 
Prithu all living creatures rejoiced *. and Vena, delivered by his 
birth from the hell named Put, ascended to the realms above. The 
mighty ‘Prithu was invested by the gods with universal dominion, 
and soon removed the grievances of the people whom his father 
had oppressed. They complained of the want of edible fruits and 


plants, and said they were 

Pri.ta tool ^ tome b^, 

mise fiom t e legend of Prithu occurs in most of 

sMv for their sustenance. The legena oi xi •. ^ 

the'pl\4nas. and all the .ersions are essentmlly the same. See 

Vishnu Pur&na, p. 104. 

2. A prince, the son of Prastara. , ^ Valcutsha. 

* ■ . xi. „„r. Af Anenas. and grandson of lialtutsna. 

3. A prince, the son of An , , . -pr.-tm 

line of Ikshvaku. ' 

“ Anaranya, strong to fight, 

His son was Prithu, glorious name, 

From him the wise Trisauku came.” 

Prittudata. 

PrithHisravas, Prithyasas Sixp > ^ 

the million sons ot Sasarindu. 

FrithUgaS — A class of deities of the sixth Manwan a 

jrWialdkato-A pri.co, to ». of Oh.tu«.g.b « 

of Ann. ■ . 

rrilhantoai.-Tlie brotot of Jaybrnogba .»d •«« 

PaiAvrit, a descendant of Sasavindu. 

Priti-‘ AffeCtion--One of the daughters of Daksha who was 

b. to »6. Pol-^- 

rj^o^rf 

same disorder, and abandoned his iUj, ^ 

Sobo^oeod, b. tood o m».d. » to to 

bark of a certam tree, and his n^arried 

Ultimately he " “'/koU. Wheeler’s Notes to 

her ; and they resided lu the city oi 

the Mahiihhdrata. 

Priy®itT.-Afmr Tolprld>«, (d. o.), l.d boo. boro „ o 
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and bad migrated through various ^ forms,. he beoame the 
Chakravartti Priyamiti'a in the division of .the world MAavidehar 
After a victorious reign of eighty-four lakhs of years he became 
an ascetic for a further period of. a hundred ■ lakhs, and was then 
translated to one of the higher heavens*-— J, 292. 

Priyavrata — The eldest son of the divine Manu SwAyambhuva, 
He married KAmya the daughter of the patriarch Kardama, and 
had by her two daughters, Samrat and Kukshi, and ten sons, wise, 
valiant,* modest and dutiful, named Agnidhra, Agnibahu, Vapush- 
raat, Dyutimat, Medha, Medhatithi, Bhavya, Savala, Putra, and 
the tenth was Jyotishmat, illustrious by nature as by name. These 
were the sons of Priyavrata, famous for strength and prowess. Of 
these, three, or Medha, Putra, and AgnibAhu, adopted a religious 
life : remembering the occurrences of a prior existence, they did 
not covet dominion, but diligently practised the rites of devotion in 
due season, wholly disinterested, and looking for no reward. V. P. 

Priyavrata having divided the earth into seven continents, gave 
them respectively to his other seven sons. According to the 
BhAgavata, he drove his chariot seven times round the earth, and 
the ruts left by the wheels became the beds of the oceans, 
separating it into seven Dwipas. To Agnidhra he gave Jambu- 
dwfpa ; to Medhatithi he gave Plaksha-dwipa : he installed 
Vapushmat in the sovereignty over the Dwipa of Salraali ; and 
made Jyotishmat king of Ku6a-dwipa : he appointed Dyutimat to 
rule over Krauncha-dwipa ; Ehavya to reign over SAka-dwipa : 
and Savala he nominated the monarch of the Dwipa of Pushksra. 

Proshakas, Proshtas — ^Inhabiters of valleys, a designation of 
some aboriginal tribes. 

Pudkalai — One of the wives of Ayanas. 

Pujari — An inferior priest who oilciates in the pagodas, 
ogering sacrifices, and receiving those offerings which are brought 
by the people in fulfilment of vows. 

Piye— Adoration of the deity ; worship of the gods with various 
ceremonies and offerings : the term is also applied to the respect 
or homage paid to superiors. 
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Pulaka— A Prajipati. One of the mind-born sons of Brahma r 
he was married to Kshama (Patience) one of the daughters of 
Daksha, by whom he had three sons, Karmasa, Arvanvat, and 

SaMshoa. 

Pulastya—Another Prajipati who was also one of the mmd- 

born sons of Brahmi. It was he who appeared to Parasara, and 
communicated to him the Vishnu Purina,; as a summary or 
compendium of Puranic traditions. Pulastya yas married to Pnti, 
(Affection) one of the daughters of Daksha. In the Vishnu 
Purina it is said their son, now known as the sage Agastya, was 
called in a former birth, or in the Swayambhuva Manwantara, 
Dattoli. The Viyu specifies three sons of Pulastya Dattoli, 
Vedabahu, and Vinita ; also a daughter, Sadwati, married to Agui. 
Pulastya is considered as the ancestor of the Bakshasas, as he is 
the father of Visravas, the father of Rivana and his brethren. 

Pulimat— One of the Andhra kings, the son of Gomatiputra : 
he reigned twenty-eight years. 

PuUndaka— One of the ten Sungas, who reigned at Magadha 
for a hundred and ten years after the Mauryan dynasty. Puliudaka 
was the sou of Ardraka, and only reigned three years. 

Pulindas— A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe ; in 
the Vishnu Purina k refers to the people of the deserts along the 
Indus : but Pulindas are met with in many other positions, 
especially in the mountains aud forests across Central India, the 
haunts of the Bhils and Gonds, Ptolemy places the Pulindai along 
the banks of the Narmada. Notes to Vishpu Pui'ina, 186. 

Puloma — One of the daughters of Vaiswinara ; the other was 
named Kilika ; both were married to Kasyapa, and became the 
mothers of sixty-thousand distinguished Dinavas, who were 
powerful, ferocious, and cruel. 

Puloman— 1, A Dinava ; one of the distinguished sons of 
Kasyapa and Danu ; 2, A son of Viprachitti, and father of Sachi 

the wife of Indra. 


Pulomarchiah—The last of the Andhrabhritya kings 


the 
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Yisliiiiu Purana states that the*« ^ere thirty of them whose united 
reigns amounted to four hundred and fifty-six years, 

■ Puiomavit — One of the Andhra tings, the son of Swatikarna : 
he reigned thirty-six yeai’S. 

Puman— Incorporated spirit ; the , same as Purusha. In the 
Notes to the Vishnu Purina it is said the meaning is that Vishnu 
is any form of spiritual being that is acknowledged by different 
phiiosophlcal systems ; or that lie is the Brahma of the Vedanta, 
the Iswara of the Patanjaia, and the Purusha of the S£nkhya school. 

Punarvasu— 1? A lunar mansion in Airdvati, in the Northern 
Avashthdna ; 2, A Yadava chief, the son of Abhijit, 

Pundaiika — One of the serpent-kings, of the progeny of 
Ilddru 5 2, A prince, the son of Nabhas, a descendant of Kfisa. 

Pundarika— (Pundarika.) 1, A daughter of Vasishtha, and 
wife of Pra^a ; 2, One of the Apsarases. 

Pundarikaksha — A name of Vishnu, occurring in the first line 
of the Vishnu Purana ; it means having eyes like a lotus, or heart- 
pervading ; or Pundarika is explained, ‘supreme glory,* and Aksha 
imperishable. 

Pundra—l, A prince, one of the sons of Bali a descendant of 
Ann ; 2, The name of a fabulous city between the Himavat and 
Hemakuta mountains. 

Pandras— The inhabitants of the western provinces of Bengal | 
sometimes the term designates the provinces themselves, and 
includes the districts of Dinajpur, Eangpur, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Midnapur, the jungle Mehats, &c. 

PUBUl-'-The Tamil name of the sacred thread worn by the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

Pmiya — l, (Merit) A daughter of the sage Kratu, according 
to the V^yu list ; 2, A river in Beliar, now termed Pun-pun. 

PtHiynjamas — A class of K<ikshasas, who destroyed Kusasthali, 
the capital of ICakudmin, surnamed Eaivata, whilst he was on a 
visit to the region of Brahmi. 
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Pljy__One of the synonyms of Mahat, defined in the Vishnu 
PuMna to be “ that by -which the concurrence of nature occupies 
and fills all bodies.” 

Puraka— A modification of breathing so termed; the act is 
performed as follows : the thumb is placed in the right nostrjJ, 
and the fingers raised from the left, through which breath is 

inbaled. 

Puranas— rThere are eighteen large treatises so designated. 
The following is a list of them 

1. Bi'ahmdi Purina. 

2. Pddma Purina. 

3. Vishnu Purina. 

4. Vayaviya Purina. 

5. SriBhagavata. 

6- mrada, or Mradiya Parana. 

7* Markanda, or Markandoya Parana. 

8. Agpi Purina. 

Bkavisliya Parana. 

10. Brabmi Vaivartta Parana. 

11. Linga Parana. 

12 . Yar^ka Parana. 

13. Skanda Purina. 

14 . Vimana Pui4na> 

15. Kurma Purina 

16. Matsya Purina. 

17. Garuda Purina. 

18. Brahminda Purina. 

A brief account of tbe contents of each of the above will be 
found under their separate titles. The Preface to the Vishnu 
Purina by Dr. Wilson contains the following excellent remarks 
on their general character. 

“ The different works known by the name of Purinas are 
evidently derived from the same religious system as theRimiyana 
and Mahibhirata, or from the mytbo-heroic stage of Hindu belief. 
They present, however, peculiarities which designate their 
belonging to a later period, and to an important modification in the 





progress of opinion. They i-epeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems ; they expand and systematize the chronological 
computations ; and they give a more definite and connected repre- 
sentation of the mythological fictions, and the historical traditions. 
But besides these and other particulars, which may be derivable 
ffom.au old, if not from a primitive era, they offer characteristic 
peculiarities of a more .modern description, in the paramount 
importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the 
variety and purport of the rites and observances addressed to them, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the power 
and graciousness of those deities, and of the efl^cacy of implicit 
devotion to them. Siva and Vishnu, under one or other fox-m, are 
almost the sole objects that claim the homage of the Hindus in tlxe 
Purdnas ; departing from' the domestic and elemental ritual of the 
Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial fervour and exclusiveness not 
traceable in the Bam£yana, and only to a qualified extent in the 
Mahdbhdrata. They are no longer authorities for Hindu belief as 
a whole ; they are special guides for separate and sometimes 
conflicting branches of it, compiled for the evident purpose of 
promoting the preferential, or in some cases the sole worship of 
Vishnu or of Siva. 

“ That the Pui’d.nas always bore the chai-acter here ^iven of 
them, may admit of reasonable doubt ; that it correctly applies 
to them as they now are met with, the following pages will 
irrcfragably substantiate. It is possible, however, that thei-e may 
have been an earlier class of Purduas, of which those we now have 
are but the partial and adulterated representatives. The identity 
of the legends in many of them, and still more the identity of the 
words— for in several of them long passages are literally the same 
—is a sufficient proof that in all such cases they must be copied 
either from some other similar work, or from a common and prior 
original. It is not unusual also for a fact to be stated upon the 
authority of an ‘ old stanza,’ which is cited accordingly ; shewing 
the existence of an earlier source of information : .and in very 
many instances legends are alluded to, not told ; evincing acquaint- 
ance with their px'ior narration somewhere else. The name itself, 
Pnrsiuu, which implies ‘ old,’ indicates the object of the compilation 
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to be tEe preservation of ancient traditions, a purpose in the present 
coudition of tbe Purdnas very imperfectly fulfilled. Whatever 
weight may be attached to these considerations, there is no 
disputing evidence to the like eifect afforded by other and unques- 
tionable authority. The description given by Mr. Colebrooke of 
the contents of a Purina is taken from Sanskrit writers. The 
Lexicon of Amara Sinha gives as a synonym of Purina, Pancha* 
lakshanam, ‘ that which has five characteristic topics and there 
is no difference of opinion amongst the scholiasts as to what these 
are. They are, as Mr. Colebrooke mentions 5 1, Primary creation, 
or cosmogony j 2 , Secondary creation, or the destruction and reno- 
vation of worlds, including chronology ; 3, Genealogy of gods and 
patriarchs 5 4j Beigns of the Manus, or periods called Manwau- 
taras 5 and 5, History, or such particulars as have been preserved 
of the princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their descendants 
to modern times. Such, at any rate, were the constituent and 
characteristic portions of a Purana in the days of Amara Sinha, 
fifty-six years before the Christian era 5 and if the Pur^nas had 
undergone no change since his time, such we should expect to 
find them still. Do they conform to this description ? Not 
exactly in any one instance ; to some of them it is utterly inappli- 
cable ; to others it only partially applies. There is not one to 
which it belongs so entirely as to the Vishnu Punina, and it is one 
of the circumstances which gives to this work a more authentic 
character than most of its fellows can pretend to. Yet even in 
this instance we have a book upon the institutes of society and 
obsequial rites interposed between the Manwantaras and the 
genealogies of pi'inces, and a life of Krishna separating the latter 
from an account of the end of the world, besides the insertion of 
various legends of a manifestly popular and sectarial character* 
No doubt many of the Purinas, as they now are, correspond with 
the view which Col. Vans Kennedy takes of their purport. I 
caunot discover in them,” he remarks, any other object than that 
of religious instruction,” The description of the earth and of the 
planetary system, and the lists of royal races which occur in them, 
he asserts to be “ evidently extraneous, and not essential circum- 
stances, as they are entirely omitted in some Pnranas, and very 
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concisely illustrated in otliers ; wbilej on the contrary's in all the 
Puranas some or other of the leading principlesj rites, and observ- 
ances of the Hindu religion are fully dwelt upon, and illustrated 
either by suitable legends or by prescribing the ceremonies to be 
practised, and the prayers and invocations to be employed, in 
the worship of different deities- Now, however accurate this 
description may be of the Purdnas as they are, it is clear that it 
does not apply to what they were when they were synonymously 
designated as Pancha-lakshanas, or * treatises on five topics not 
one of which five is ever specified by text or comment to be 
“ religious instruction ” In the knowledge of Amara Sinha the 
lists of princes were not extraneous and unessential, and their 
being now so considered by a writer so well acquainted with the 
contents of the Puranas as CoL Vans Kennedy, is a decisive proof 
that since the days of the lexicographer they have undergone some 
material alteration, and that we have not at present the same works 
in all respects that were current under the denomination of Pui'dnas 
in the century prior to Christianity. 

“The inference deduced from the discrepancy between the 
actual form and the older definition of a Parana, unfavourable to 
the antiquity of the extant works generally, is converted into 
certainty when we come to examine them in detail ; for although 
they have no dates attached to them, yet circumstances are 
sometimes mentioned or alluded to, or references to authorities are 
made, or legends are narrated, or places are particularized, of 
which the comparatively recent date is indisputable, and which 
enforce a corresponding reduction of the antiquity of the %voik in 
which they are «liscovered. At the same time they may be 
acquitted of subservience to any but sectarial imposture. They 
were pious frauds lor temporary purposes : they never emanated 
from any impossible combination of the Brahmans to fabricate for 
the antiquity of the entire Hindu system any claims which it 
cannot fully support. A very great portion of the contents of 
many, some portion of the contents of all, is genuine and old. The 
sectarial interpolation or embellishment is alwa3''s sufficiently 
palpable to be set aside., without injury to the more authentic and 
primifivc nmterial : and the Puranas, although they belong 
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especially to that stage of the Hindu religion in which faith in 
some one divinity was the prevailing principle, are also a valuable 
record of the form of Hindu belief which came next in order to 
that of the Vedas ; which grafted hero-woi'ship upon the simpler 
ritual of the latter ; and which had been adopted, and was exten- 
sively, perhaps universally, established in India at the time of the 
Greek invasion. The Hercules of the Greek writers was indubi- 
tably the Balar^ma of the Hindus ; and their notices of Mathur^ 
on the Jumna, and of the kingdom of the Sui’aseni and the 
Pandsean country, evidence the prior currency of the traditions 
which constitute the argument of the Mah^bharata, and which are 
constantly repeated in the Puranas, relating to the Pandava and 
Yddava races, to Krishria and his contemporary heroes, and to the 
dynasties of the solar and lunar kings. 

The theogony and cosmogony of the Purdnas may probably be 
traced to the Vedas.. They are not, as far as is yet known, 
described in detail in those works, but they are frequently alluded 
to in a strain more or less mystical and obscure, which indicates 
acquaintance with their existence, and which seems to have 
supplied the Purdnas with the groundwork of their systems. The 
scheme of primary or elenftentary creation they borrow from the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is probably one of the oldest forms of 
speculation on man and nature amongst the Hindus. Agreeably, 
however, to that part of the Pauranik character which there is 
reason to suspect of later origin, their inculcation of the worship 
of a favourite deity, they combine the interposition of a creator 
with the independent evolution of matter, in a somewhat contra- 
dictory and unintelligible style. It is evident too that their 
accounts of secondary creation, or the developement of the existing 
forms of things, and the disposition of the universe, are derived 
from several and different sources ; and it appears very likely that 
they are to b© accused of some of the incongruities and absurdities 
by which the narrative is disfigured, in consequence of having 
attempted to assign reality and significaucy to what was merely 
metaphor or mysticism. There is, however, amidst the unneces- 
sary complexity of the description, a general agreement amongst 
them as to the origin of things, ami their final distribution'; and in 
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many of the circumstances there is a striking coacurrence with the 
ideas which seem to have pervaded the whole of the aacleat worlds 
and which we may therefore believe to be faithfully represented 
ia the Pur^aas. 

The Pantheism of the Fur^uas ia one of their invariable 
characteristics, although the particular divinity, who is ail things, 
from whom ail things proceed, and to whom all things return, be 
diversified according to their individual sectarial bias. They seem 
to have derived the notion from the Vedas ; but in them the one 
universal Being is of a higher order than a personification of 
attributes or elements, and, however imperfectly conceived, or 
unworthily described, is God. In the Furdnas the one only 
Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the person of Siva or 
Vishnu, either in the way of illusion or in sport ; and one or other 
of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all that is, is 
himself all that exists. The identity of God and natui'e is not a 
new notion ; it was very general in the speculations of antiquity, 
but it assume<^ a new vigour in the early ages of Christianity, and 
was carried to an equal pitch of extravagance by the Platonic 
Christians as by the Saiva or Vaislmava Hindus. It seems not 
impossible that there was some communication between them. We 
know that there was an active communication between India and 
the Red Sea in the early ages of the Christian era, and that 
doctrines, as well as articles of merdiandise, were brought to ' 

Alexandria from the former. Epiphanius and Eusebius accuse 
Scythianus of having imported from India, in the second century, 
books on magic, and heretical notions leading to Manichaeism, and 
it was at the same period that Ammonius instituted the sect of the 
new Platonists at Alexandria. The basis of his heresy was, that 
true philosophy derived its origin from the eastern nations ; his 
doctrine of the identity of God and the universe is that of the 
Vedas and Puraiias ; and the practices he enjoined, as well as 
their object, were precisely those described in several of the ^ 

Purdnas under the name of Yoga. His disciples were taught to 
extenuate by mortification and contemplation the bodily restraints 
upon the immortal spirit, so that in his life they might enjoy 
communion with the Supreme Being, ami ascend after death to 
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:tlie uaiversal parent ” That these are Hindn tenets the following 
pages will testify ; and by the admission of their . Alexandrian 
teacheiv they originated in India. The importation was perhaps 
not wholly unrequited j the loan may not have been left unpaid. 
It is not impossible that the Hindu doctrines received fresh 
animation from their adoption by the successors of Ammonius, and 
especially by the mystics, who -may have prompted, as well as 
employed, the expressions of the Fur£nas. Anquetil du Perron 
has given, in the introduction to liis translation of the * Oupnekhat,’ 
several hymns by Synesius^a bishop of the beginning of the fifth 
century, which may serve as parallels to ni'any of the hymns and 
prayers addressed to Vishnu in the Vishnu Parana. 

But the ascription to individual and personal deities of the 
attributes of the one universal and spiritual Supreme Being, 
is an indication of a later date than the Vedas certainly, aijd 
apparently also than the Rdmayana, where R£ma, although an 
incarnation of Vishnu, commonly appears in his human character 
alone. There is something of the kind in the Mah^bharala in 
respect to Krishna, especially in the philosophical episode known 
as the Bhagavat Giti, In other places the divine nature of 
Krishna is less decidedly affirmed ; in some it is disputed or 
denied 5 and in most of the situations in which he is exhibited in 
action, it Is as a prince and warrior, not as a divinity. He 
exercises no superhuman faculties in the defence of himself or his 
friends, or in the defeat and destruction of his foes, The Mah^- 
bharata, however, is evidently a work of various periods, and 
requires to*be read throughout carefully and critically before its 
weight as an authority can be accurately appreciated. As it is 
now in type — thanks to the public spidt of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and their Secretary, Mr. J. Prinsep — it will not be long 
before the Sanskrit scholars of the continent will accurately appre- 
ciate its value. 

The Puranas are also works of evidently different ages, and 
have been compiled under different cireumsiances, the precise 
nature of which we can ' imperfectly conjecture from internal 
evidence, and from what we know of the history of religious opinion 
in India. It is highly probable, that of the present popular forms 
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of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than 

Jf / J! 

the time of Sankara AcMrya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
fonrished, in all likelihood, in the eighth or ninth century. Of the 
Vaishnava teachers, Edm^nuja dates in the twelfth century, 
Madhwachdrya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the sixteenth j 
and the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their 
innovations, being obviously intended to . advocate the doctrines 
they taught. This is to assign to some of them a veiy modern 
date, it is true ; but I cannot think that a higher can with justice 
be ascribed to them. This, however, applies to some only out of 
the number, as I shall presently proceed to specify. 

‘‘ Another evidence of a comparatively modem date must be 
admitted in those chapters of the Furdnas which, assuming a 
prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign in the 
‘Kali age. ’These:chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the 
Purdnas, but they ai’e conclusive in bringing down the date of 
those four to a- period considerably subsequent to Christianity. 
It is also to be remarked, that the Vdyu, Vishnu, Bhagavata, and 
Matsya Puranas, in which these particulars are foretold, have in 
all other respects the character of as great antiquity as any works 
of their class. 

The invariable form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue, in 
which some person relates its contents in reply to the inquiries of 
another. This dialogue is interwoven with others, which are 
repeated as having been held on other occasions between different 
individuals, in consequence of similar questions having been asked. 
The immediate narrator is commonly, though not constantly, 
Lomahai'shana or Eomaharshana, the disciple of Vyasa, who is 
supposed to communicate what was imparted to him by his 
preceptor, as he had heard it from some other sage. Vyasa, as 
will be seen in the body of the work, is a generic title, meaning 
an ‘ arranger’ or * compiler,’ It* is in this age applied to Krishna 
Dwaipdyana, the son of Parasara, who is said to have trught the 
Vedas and Puranas to various disciples, but who appears to have 
been the head of a college or school, under whom various learned 
men gave to the saci’ed literature of the Hindus the form in which 
it now presents itself. In this task the disciples, as they are 



termeds of Vj4sa were ratherhis coileagaes and coadjutors, for 
they were already conversant with what he is fabled to have 
taught them 5 and amongst them, Lomaharshana represents the 
class of persons who were especially charged with the record of 
political and temporal events. He is called Snta, as if it was a 
proper name j but it is more correctly a title ; and Lomaharshana 
was Sdta,’ that is, a bard or panegyrist, who was created, 
according to the text, to celebrate the exploits of princes ; and 
who, according to the VAyu and FMma Purdnas, has a right by 
birth and profession to narrate the Purinas, in preference eveta to 
the Brahmans. It is not unlikely therefore that we are to 
understand, by his being represented as the disciple of Vyisa, the 
institution of some attempt, made under the direction of the latter, 
to collect from the heralds and annalists of his day the scattered 
traditions which they had imperfectly preserved ; and hence the* 
consequent appropriation of the Pui’^nas, in a great measure, to 
the genealogies of regal dynasties, and descriptions of the universe. 
However this may be, the machinery has been but loosely adhered 
to, and many of the Puiipas, like the Vishnu, are referred to a 
different narrator ” Preface to F. P. 

‘‘The Pur&asare uniformly stated to be eighteen in number. 
It is said that there are also eighteen Upa-Pur4nas, or minor 
Pui’inasj.but many of them are not now procurable. The folloAving 
eighteen are specified in the Devi Bhdgavata 

1. Sanatkumdra, 10. IC^lika. 

2. . N^rasinha. ■ ' 11. S4mba. 

3. Nhradiya. 12, Nandi. 

.4, . S^ijira. '13, Saura. 

o, Burvasasa. 14. Parisara, 

6. Kapila, 15. Aditya, 

7. Manava. 16, M4he§wara. 

8. Ausanasa, 17. Bhargava. 

9. Varuna. 18. Vasishtha. 

Of the contents of these books veiy iiltle is known. Tiicre are 
miiny local legends of particular temples which arc sometimes 
designated Upa-Pur^nas. Many ancient notions and traditions arc 
preserved in the Pininas, but they have been so much mixed up 
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with sectarian views, intended to fevonr the popnlarity of 
particular forms of worship, or articles of faith, that they cannot 
be received as authorities for the mythological religion of the 
Hindus at ahy remote period.” 

Purandara-^The ludra of the seventh (the present) Man wan- 
tara., ■ . 

Puranjaya — i, A king of Ayodhya ; son of Vikukshi, whose 
reign preceded that of Ikshvaku., Furanjaya assisted the gods 
in their contest with the Asiiras. As he destroyed the demon 
host whilst seated on the hump of a bull, he obtained the appellation 
Kakutstha, q. v ; 2, A prince, the son of Srinjaya ; 3, A Yavana 
chief, the son. of Vindhyasakti* 

. Puravati— 'A river not identified. 

Purohita — A family priest, or chaplain. ‘‘ The most ancient 
name for a priest by profession,” says Prof. Max Miilier ** is 
Purohita, which means prepositus or presses. The Purohita, 
however, was more than a priest. He was the friend and 
counsellor of the chief, the minister of the king, and his companion 
in peace and war. The original occupation of the Purohita may 
have consisted in the performance of the usual sacrifices ; but, 
with the ambitious policy of the Brahmans, it soon became a 
stepping stone to political power.” 

The office of a Purohita now-a-days is, in the words of the 
Abbe Dubois, t<5 prognosticate what are good and what are evil 
days for beginning any affair, or for putting it off ; to avert, by 
Mantras or prayers, the pernicious effects of maledictions or the 
influence of malign constellations ; to assign names to new born 
children and calculate their nativity ; to bless new houses, wells, 
or tanks ; to purify temples and consecrate them ; to imbue idols 
with the divine essence : all these ceremonies, and many others of 
smaller importance, are the province of the Brahmans called 
Purdhitas. 

The most important of the ceremonies over which they preside 
are those of marriages and burials. They are so complex that am 
ordinary Brahman would be found incapable of performing them. 
A regular study is necessary for the exactness and precision which 



they require ; and Maufcras are requisite of which the greater part 
are igiioraut The Purohilas aloue are accomplished in the 
management of these rites, the detail of which they have in writing, 
in certain formularies, which they permit nobody to see, not even 
the other Brahmans. Indeed the principal Mantras that are used 
are not reduced into writing, from the fear that some other 
Brahmans might acquire them, and so become their rivals, to the 
diminution of their exclusive pTohts. The father teaches them to 
his son, and thus they pass from -generation to generation in one 
family. This shows that it is self-interest rather than superstition 
which occasions this reserve. By hindering the other Brahmans 
from learning these" ceremonies and the corresponding Mantras, 
the Furdhitas render themselves more necessaiy to the people, and 
to the Brahmans themselves, who cannot dispense with their 
services on many occasions. 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession of the 
Purdliita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almanac. 
There are but few who are found capable of making the calcula- 
tions ; perhaps one or two only in a district. !ft is not upon a 
knowledge of tho motions of the heavenly bodies that the Hindu 
Almanac is complied, but upon the approximaiion and agreement 
of numerous tables and formulae of great antiquity, and therefore 
the calculation is very complicated, and much time, attention, and 
labour is required to arrive at exact conclusions. 

On the first day of the year, the Purdhita assembles the principal 
inhabitants of the place where he lives. In their presence he 
announces, by sound of trumpet, who is to be supreme over the 
stars. He determines also the quantity of rain and of drought, 
and foretells, in short, whether it is to be a year of health or of 
disease ,* whether the deaths or the births shall predominate, and 
many other contingencies of equal importance. 

The Purdhita is essentially a family priest and a religious 
preceptor. Amongst the poorer classes he may ofliciato for very 
many families, in which case ha employs assistants, and gives them 
a stipulated share of the gifts and other perquisites which he may 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties of a Purdhita 
are couhncd to a single family, and uiulcr such circumstances his 
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mflueuce, becomes paramount in the houseboM. He performs ali 
the uecessarj' religious rites and ceremonies for tbe members of tbe 
familj, aad imparts religious iustructiou from tbe sacred books. 
At the same time, he is the repository of all the family secrets, 
and the confidential and authoritative counsellor in all times of 
doubt and difficulty. He is also frequently engaged in more 
secular matters, such as the settlement' of disputes 5 and in modern 
times a Hindu Zemindar or Raja has occasionally employed his 
Purdhita as an ambassador or envoy. 

Plirnasa-~(Parnasa). A river that rises in the P4rlp4tra 
mountain. 

Purnotsanga— One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, the 
son of Sri Satakarni 5 his reign lasted eighteen years. 

Pliru — I, One of the sons of the Manu Chakshusha 1 2 , the 
youngest son of king Yayati, who consented to give his youth and 
vigour to his father, and receive in exchange YaydtFs infirmities. 
After Yayati had had a thousand years experience of the vanity of 
sensual pleasures, he restored his youth to Puru, and installed him 
in the sovereignty of Pratishth^na. The descendants of Puru were 
numerous and celebrated ; and included the P^ndavas and 
Kauravas. See page S67. 

Puruhotia-^-A prince, the son of Anuratha, one of the descend- 
ants of Jy^magha. 

Punxjanu— One of the kings of Kampiiya, the son of Susdnti, 

Purukutsa — A king, -who reigned in the banks of the Narmada, 
to whom the Vishnu Purdna was repeated. He was the son of 
Mdndhdtri, and assisted the snake-gods by destroying the 
Gautlharbas in the regions below the earth. 

Purumidha— One of the sons of Hastin, tfie founder of 
Hnstindpur. 

PuriiraTas — The son of Budha and Sudyumna (lia.) He was 
a prince renowned for liberality, devotion, magnificence, love of 
truth, and for personal beauty. Urvasx having incurred the 
impreaitiou of Mitra and Varuna, determined to take up her abode 


in the world of mortals; and descending accordingly, beheld 
Lwas. As soon as she saw him she forgot all reserve, and 
disregarding the delights of Swarga, became deeply enamoured of 
the prince.^ Beholding her infinitely superior to all other females 
in iace, elegance, symmetry, delicacy, and beauty,.Pdruravas was 
equally fascinated by Urvasi : both were inspired by simdar senti- 
ments, and mutually feeling that each was every thing to die otliei, 
thought no more of any other object. Confiding in his ment^ 
Puriravas addressed the nymph, and said, » Fair creature, I love 
you ; have compassion on me, mi return my affection. . Urvasi, 
half averting her face through modesty, replied, “I 
if you will observe the conditions I have to propose.” “ What are 
they?” inquired the prince; “declare them.” “I have two 
rams,” said the nymph, “ which I love as children ; they must be 
kept near my bedside, and never suffered to be carried away : you 
must also take care never to be seen by me undressed ; and 
clarified butter alone must be my food.” To these terms the king 

readily gJive assent. ^ 4,1/ i. 

After this, I?ururavas and Ui-vasi dwelt together m Alaka, sport- 
iug amidst the groves and lotus-crowned lakes of Chaitraratha, 
and the other forests there situated, for sixty-one thousand years 
The love of Puriiravas for his bride increased every day of 
its duration ; and the affection of Urvasi augmenting equally in 
fervour, she never called to recollection residence amongst the 
immortals. Not so with the attendant spirits at the court of India ; 
and nymphs, genii, and quiristers, found heaven itself but dul 
whilst Urva?i was away. Knowing the agreement that Urvasi had 
made with the king, Viswavasu was appointed by the Gandharbas 
to effect its violation ; and he, coming by night to the chamber 
where they slept, carried off one of the rams. Urvasi was awaken- 
ed by its cries, and exclaimed, “ Ah me ! who has stolen one of 
my children ? Had I a husband, this would not have happened . 
To whom shall I apply for aid ?” The Kdja overheard her lameiita- 
tiou, but recollecting that he was undressed, and that Urvasi mig i 
see him in that state, did not move from the couch. Then the 
Gandharbas came and stole the other ram ; and Urvasi, lulling it 
bleat, cried out that a woman had no protector who was the bride 
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of a prince so dastardly as to submit to this outi-age. This incensed 
Pururavas highly, and trusting that the nymph would not sec 
his person, as it was dark, he rose, and took his sword, and 
pursued the robbers, calling upon them to stop, and receive their 
punishment. At that moment the Gandharbas caused a flash of 
brilliant lightning to play upon the chamber, and Urvasi beheld 
the king undressed : the compact was violated, and ' the nymph 
immediately disappeared. The Gandharbas, abandoning the rams, 
departed to the region of the gods. 

Having recovered the iinimals, the king returned delighted 
to his couch, but there ho beheld no Urvasi ; and not findiiif 
her anywhere, he wandered naked over the world, like one 
Insane. At length coming to Kurukshetra, he saw Urvasi 
sporting with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautified 
with lotuses, and he ran to her, and called her his wife, and wildly 
implored her to return. “ Mighty monarch,” said the nymph, 

“ refrain from this extravagance. I am now pregnant : depart at 
present, and come hither again at the end of a year, when I will 
deliver to you a son, and i-emain with you for one night.” 
Pururavas, thus comforted, returned to his capital. Urvasi said 
to her companions, “ This prince is a most excellent mortal : I 
lived with him long and affectionately united.” “ It was w'ell 
done of you,” they replied ; “ he is indeed of comely appearance, 
and one with whom we could live happily for ever.” 

"When the year had expired, Urvasi and the monarch met at 
Kurukshetra, and she consigned to him his fiVst-boru Ayus ; and 
these annual interviews were repeated, uhtil she had borne to him 
five sons. She then said to Purdravas, “ Through regard for me, 
all the Gandharbas have expressed their joint purpose to bestow 
upon my lord their benediction: let him therefore demand a boon.” 
The Baja' replied, “My enemies are all destroyed, my faculties 
are all entire ; I have friends and kindred, armies and treasures : 
t lero IS nothing which T may not attain except living in the same 
legion with my Urvasi. My only desire therefore is, to pass my 
life with her.” When he had thus spoken, the Gandharbas 
brought to Purfiravas a vessel with ffl-e, and said to him, “ Take 
•IS lire, and, according to the precepts of the Vedas, divide it into 
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tk'ee fires fix iiig your miud upon the idea of living with ' 

Urvasf, offer oblationSj and you shall assuredly obtain your wishes.” : 
The Rija took the brasier, and departed, aud came to a forest. 
Then he began to reflect that he had committed a great folly in 
bringing away the vessel of fire instead of his bride ; and leaving 
the vessel in the wood, he went disconsolate to his palace. In the 
middle of the night he awoke, and considered that the Gandharbns 
had given him the brasier to enable him to obtain the felicity of 
living with Urvasi, and that it was absurd in him to have left it 
by the way. Resolving therefore to recover it, he rose, and went 
to the place 'where he had deposited the vessel ; but it was gone. 

In its stead he saw a young Aswattlm tree growing out of a Sami 
plant, and he reasoned wltli himself, and said, ‘‘ I left in this spot a 
vessel of fire, and now behold a young As\vattha tree growing out 
of a Sami plaut. Verily I will take these types of fire to my 
capital, and there, having engeudered fire by their attrition, I will 
worship it.” V. F. 

Having thus determined, he took the plants to his city, and 
prepared their wood for attrition, with pieces of as many inches 
long as there are syllables in the Gayatri ; he recited that holy 
verse, and rubbed together sticks of as many inches as he recited 
syllables in the Gayatri. Having thence elicited fire, he made it 
threefold, according to the injunctions of the Vedas, and offered 
oblations 'with it, proposing as the end of the ceremony reunion 
with Urvasi. In this way, celebrating many sacrifices agreeably 
to the form in which offerings are presented with fire, Fururavas 
obtained a seat in the sphere of the Gaivdimrbas, and was no more ** 
separated from his beloved. Thus fire, that was at first but one, 
was made threefold in the present Manwantara by the son of lid.” 

Fururavas is also called Vikrama ; and the legend forms the 
subject of Kdliddsa’s drama, /‘ Vikrama and Urvasi ; or the 
Hero and Nymph.” The legend as related in the Satapatha 
Brahmana differs from tlie above in seveml particulars. An expla- 
nation of the myth is given by Max Miiller in his Comparative 
Mythology,^ “ One of the myths of the Veda which expresses this 

* Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. O, p. 101, 
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correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love between the mortal 
and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn and the 
evening twilight, is the story of Urvasi and Ptirurava^,.....Urvasi 
was originally an appellation and meant dawn.” Another expla- 
nation is that Pnriiravas personifies the sun 5 while Urvasi is the 
morniog mist* Urvasi is an Apsarasas ; and the Apsarasas are 
“ personifications of the vapours which are attracted by the sun, 
and form into mists or clouds.” Dr. Goklstucker holds therefore 
that the legend represents the absorption by the sun of the vapour 
fioaliiig in the air. When Pururavas becomes distinctly visible, 
Urvasi vanishes ; because when the sun shines forth, the mist is 
absorbed. 

Purusha — Spirit, The first form of Vishnu. Mahat is also 
called Purusha from its abiding within the body. 

Purushottama — A common title of Visliigu, implying supreme 
best spirit. 

Purva-bhadrapada— A lunar mansion in Vaiswanari, in the 
Southern A vaslithaua. 

Purvachitti— One of the Apsarasas ; of the Daivika or divine 
class. ■ 

Purvaja — An appellation of Vishnu, meaning produced or 
appearing before creation ; the Orphic Trpwroyoj'oy : animating 
nature and existing before it. 

Purvasliada — A lunar mansion in Ajivithi, in the Southern 
Avashtiidua. 

Purvaplialguni— A lunar mansion in Arshabhi, in the Central 
Avashthana, 

Pushan— A solar deity. Piishan is a protector and multiplier 
of cattle and of human possessions in general. Asa cow-herd he 
carries an ox-goad, and he is drawn by goals. In character lie is 
a solar deity, beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys, and to the other world. He is called the lover of 
his sister Siirya. Ho aids in the revolutions of day,^ and night ; 
and shares with Soma the guardianship of living creatures. He 
is invoked along with the most various deities, but most frequently 
with Indra,” Ue is the lord of ail things moving and stationary, 



the inspirer of the sou!,- aa aacoaquerable protector and defeader, 
and is besoagiit to give increase of wealth. He is said to regard 
and to see. clearly and at once all creatures. He is not only the 
tutelary god of travellersj hut also, like Bavitrl and Agui, and tlie 
Greek Hermes, aif^wxwo/4ros, who . conducts departed spirits on 
their way to the other world-: ; Many hymns are addressed to 
Pdshan, some of which are translated by I)i% Muir, (0- S. T., V, 
p. 174) “from which it will appear that the character of this god 
Is: not , very distinctly defined ; and; that it- Is difficult to declare 
.positively what .pro.viace of nature -or- of .. physical action he is 
designed to represent, as is at once manifest in the case of Dyaiis, 
PrithivI, Agni, Indra, Farjanya, and Surya.” 

Some of the hymns In the Eig Veda are exclusively ' devoted to 
the celebration of Piislian. . The single or detached . verses,, of 
other hymns in which he is mentioned- .are numerous, He is 
mentioned, ■ as ® abounding in ., wealth/ ' -as ■ * bringing blessi ngs’ , as, 
^ most ' bountiful,* . ^ beneficient/ * distinguished by all ■ ^ divine 
attributes/ He is associated with Savitri, and is described aa 
moving onward under his impulse, and as knowing and perceiving 
ail creatures. In some hymns Pushan is connected with the 
marriage ceremonial, being besought to take the bfide*s hand and 
lead her away, and to bless her In her conjugal relation. 

PnBhkalas — The designation of Kshatriyas InKraiincIia Dwfpa. 

Pnsllkara— “The last of the seven great insular continents, or 
Dwipas, encompassing the sea of milk, and being itself surrounded 
by a sea of fresh water. Pushkai*a is represented as a terrostial 
paradise ; where all the inhabitants are happy, and rejoice in total 
exemption from sickness and decay. They live a thousand years 
undisturbed by anger or affection. There is neither virtue nor 
vice, killer nor slain ; there is no jealousy, envy, fear, hatred, 
covetousness, nor any moral defect ; neither is tliere truth or 
falsehood. V. P. 201. 

Plishkara — l, One of the sous of Bharnta jhc. was king of 
Gandhara, residing at Pushkaravati ; 2 , The brother of Nala, who 
engaged him in the gambling match which cost him his kingdom. 
(See Nala,) 
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PliShkaras — The designation of brahmans in Kraunclia Dwipa, 

Pusllkaravarttakas — A designation of the class of clouds 
Fakshaja ; so termed from their including water in their vortices ; 
they are the largest and most formidable of all, and are those 
which, at the end of the Yugas and Kalpas, pour down the waters 
of the deluge. 

Pushkarin — A prince the son of Urukshaya, a descendant of 
Bliarata, 

Pushkarini — The daughter of tlie patriarch Anaranya, and 
mother of the Manu Chakshusha. 

Plishpadanta — One of Siva’s principal attendants. On the 
summit of Kailasa, a lofty peak of the Himalaya range, resided the 
mighty deity Maheswara, attended by innumerable spirits and 
genii, and worshipped even by the superior divinities. The 
daughter of the monn+aiu monarch, and the spouse of Mahadeva, 
propitiated her lord by her celestial strains ; and, being pleased by 
her adulations, he proffered her whatever boon she might request. 
Her only demand was to receive instruction from his lips, and to 
hear from him such narrations as were yet unknown to the 
immortals or herself. Siva, giving orders that no person should 
be admitted, proceeded to reveal to the goddess those narratives 
which illustrate the felicity of the gods, the troubles of mankind, 
and the intermediate and varying conditions of the spirits of earth 
and heaven. 

It happened that Fushpadunta came to the palace gate and was 
refused admission by the warder. As he was a great favourite 
with his master and had always ready access to his person, the 
refusal excited his astonishment and curiosity ; and, rendering 
himself invisible, he passed in, determined to ascertain why 
entrance was so rigorously barred. In this manner having come 
to where Siva and Bhavaui were seated, he over-heard all the 
marvellous stories repeated by the deity. When these were 
concluded, he retired as he had entered, unobserved, and going 
home communicated the narrative to his wife Jaya, it being 
impossible to keep wealth or secrets from a woman. Jayi, 
equally unable to preserve silence, communicated what she bad 


heard to her fellow' attendants on Pirvati ,* and the affair soon 
became known to the goddess and her lord. As the punishment 
of impertinence, Fushpadanta was condemned to a human birth, 
and his friend Malyavan, who presumed to intercede for him, was 
sentenced to a like fate. Being, however, subdued by the distress 
of Jaya, the offended goddess fixed a term to their degradation, 
and thus spake. ‘ When Fushpadanta, encountering a Yaksha, who 
has been doomed by Kuvera to haunt the Tindhya mountains as a 
goblin, shall recollect his original condition, and shall repeat the 
tales he has rashly over-heard, the curse shall no more prevail.* 
So saying, she ceased, and the two culprits, instantly, like a flash 
of lightning, blazed and disappeared. 

After a due interval Fushpadanta was born at Kausdmbi as 
Vararuchi, and when arrived at years of discretion found the 
goblin, and recollecting his origin, repeated to him the seven great 
narratives of Siva, each comprehending a hundred thousand 
verses* — fVihon^s Works^ 111^ 160-163. 

Pushpadantlia*-On€ of the serpent kings ; of the progeny of 
Kadru. 

Fnshpaka — The name of Kama's car. 

Pushpatmitra — The first king of the’ Sunga Dynasty j he 
reigned at Mekala, a country on the Narbada ; he was the general 
of the last Maurya prince, whom he put to death, and ascended the 
throne himself 5 the dynasty lasted a hundred and twelve years. 

Plishpavat-^A prince, the son of Hishabha. 

Pnshpottara — One of the heavens of the Jainas. When 
Frlyamitra returned to the earth in the Bharata division as 
Nandana, after an existence of twenty-five laklis of years, he was 
raised to the dignity of king of the gods in the Fushpottara 
heaven, in which capacity he preserved his ancient faith, offering 
fiowers to, and bathing daily, the hundred and eighty images of the 
Arhats. Such exalted piety was now to meet with its reward, and 
the pains of existence were to be terminated in the person of the 
Tlrthankara Mahavira or Yarddhamina. — Wilson^ /, 293. 

PuiMi-—* Thriving* ; I, A daughter of Daksha and wife of 
JDharma ; 2 , A daughter of Paurnamisa. 
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Ptishya—ls A prince, the son of the »aintlj king Taj nawalkya ; 
2, The eighth lunar mansion ; in Aiiivata, in the Northern 
Avashthaua. 

“ The morning dawned with cloudless ray 
On Pnshya’s high auspicious day. 

And Cancer with benignant power 
Looked down on Eama^'s natal hour.” 

Puskola — The palm leaf upon which the native hooks are 
%vritten in Ceylon. 

Putana-^A female fiend or Asura, the daughter of Bali ; she 
was known as a child killer, and attempted the life of Krishna 
when he was an infant, but was killed herself in the act. 

Putra—One of the three sons of Priyavrata who adopted a 
religious life ; remembering the occurrences of a prior existence, 
he did not covet dominion, but diligently practiced the rites of 
devotion. 

Puyavaha — One of the Narakas, that in which crimes of 
violence, &c ,5 are punished. 


Radha—Oue of Krisluia’s favourite mistresses. The Gita 
Goviuda is a poem ou their attachment to each other. The poet 
opens the first interview of Krishna and Eadha wirti an animated 
description of a night in the rainy season, in which Krishpa is 
represented as a wanderer, and Badha, daughter of the shepherd 
Nanda, is sent to offer him shelter in their cottage. Naiida thus 
speaks to Eidha “ The firmament is obscured by clouds ; the 
woodlands are black with Tamala trees ; that youth who roves in 
the forest will be fearful in the gloom of night ; go, my daughter, 
bring the wanderer to my rustic mansion.” Such was the 
command of Naiida the herdsman, and hence arose the love of 
Eddha and Madhava.* 

Eaga— Love. One of “ the five afflictions*’ in the Patanjala 
philosophy 5 the other four are Avidya, Asmitd, Dwesha, and 
Abhinivesa. 

Raghu~A distinguished mythical Mahdraja of the solar race, 
the sou of Dilipa, and sovereign of Ayodhya, celebrated for his 
learning, his riches, his bravery, and his uniform success. The 
Bai'huvansa narrates his wonderful achievements and variec 
conquests, and concludes with the following legend. A brahman 
named Koutsya, a disciple of the great' Eishi VarataiUa, having 
completed his course of studies, asked his guru what acknowledg- 
ment he should make to show his gratitude. The tutor professed 
himself satisfied with the services the disciple had rendered ; the 
latter, however, insisting on bestowing a gift, the guru asked for 
fourteen crores of rupees. For this enormous sum Koutsya applied 
to Maharaja Eaghu, who having just emptied his treasury by the 
performance of the sacrifice termed Visvajit-yajiia, determmed to 
conquer Kubera (the god of riches), who was so alarmed at the 
prospect that he at once sent innumerable crores to the Maharaja. 

Tod’s Hajast’luxii, Vol. I, p. 540, which coutainsa bc-autiful ongmviugof 

Krislina aiul Uiidlia. 
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The money was then given to the hralimaii, who in return Messed 
the king with the promise of a good son, and in due course the 
illustrious 4;^ 

Raghtl — 1, A prince of the lunar race, the son of Dfrgha- 
bahu ; 2, One of the sons of Yadu, the founder of the Yadava race, 

Ragiiuvaiisa — An epic poem by Kalidasa. The poem describes 
the exploits of a line of princes descended from the Sun, of whom 
Rama was the boast and ornament. It has been translated into 
Latin by Stenzler, and into French by M. Hippolyte Fauche. 
Tiie Idylls from the Sanskrit by Mr. T. S. Griffiths are chiefly 
taken from the Eaghuvansa. See Dilipa. 

Rahat— One who is entirely free from evil desire, and in conse- 
quence possessed of supernatural powers, 

Rah.U — One of the nine planets of the Hindus,* an imaginary 
being supposed to cause the eclipses of the sun and ifiooo. Bd.hu 
according to the Pddma Puraua ,and Bhagavata, was the son of the 
Danava Viprachitti ; at the churning of the sea of milk he 
insinuated himself amongst the gods, and obtained a portion of the 
Amrita or nectar ; the sun and the moon observed the theft, and 
informed Vishnu of it, who, as a punishment beheaded theDaitya | 
the head became immortal in consequence of the Amrita having 
reached the throat, and was transferred as a constellation to the 
skies ; and as the sun and moon detected his presence amongst the 
gods and made known his theft, Rahu pursues them with implacable 
hatred, and his efforts to seize them are the causes of eclipses ; 
Rihu typifying the ascending and descending nodes. E£hu is also 
called the king of meteors. The Vishnu Parana states that eight 
black horses draw the dusky chariot of Rahu, and once harnessed 
are attached to it for ever. On the Parvas (the nodes, or lunar and 
solar eclipses) E^hu directs his course from the sun to the moon 
and back again from the moon to the sun, taking up the circular 
shadow of the earth. 

Ealntlla — A prince, the son of S£kya, A name, says Dr. 
Wilson, of considerable chronological interest ; for Bakya is the 
name of the author or reviver of Buddhism, whose birth appears 
to have oecuiTed in the seventh, and death in the sixth century 
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before Christ (B. c. 621-543.) Sikya, as the twenty-secoud of 
the line of Ikshvdku is contemporary with Eipunjaya, the last of 
the kings of Magadha. The chronology is not easily adjusted, but 
it is not altogether incompatible. The Buddhists always consider 
their teacher Sdkya to be descended from Ikshvaku. In Tibet, 
where several sects of Buddhists are found, some of them profess 
themselves to be followers of Bahula. 

Eaivata— 1, One of the sous of Priyavrala according to the 
Bhagavata list, and the Manu of the fifth hlaiiwaiitara. Four 
Manus were descended from Priyavrata, wl.o in consequence of 
propitiating Vishnu by his devotions, obtained lliesc rulerships of 
the Manwantara, for his posterity. The Murkandeya contains a 
legend of the birth of Knivuta, as tho son of king Durgiuna, by the 
iijunpli Revttti, sprung from the constellation Revati. 

2. An appellation of one of the eleven Rudia.s. 

3. A name of Kakudmiu (q. v.) the eldest of the sous of 

Revati ; he visited Brahma, and gave his diiugliter in 
marriage to Balaiuma. 

4. The name of a mountain. 

Raja— A prince,, the son of Virdja a descendant of Bluirala. 
Raja is derived from RSj, to shine or be splendid. 

Rajadhidevi— A daughter of Siini, who was inarnerf to 

Jayasena, king of Avaniu 

Rajagaha-A city near Benares, celebrated as the residence of 
Gautama Buddha, and the place where he died. 

Rajagriha — The ancient capital of Magadha or Behar, contain- 

ing many remarkable ruins. 

RajarsMs— Royal Eishis, or princes who have adojited a life ol 
devotion, as Viswdmitra, Ikshvdku, and' others ; they dwell in tic 

lieiivcn of Indra. 

Rajas—The quality of foulness, passion, activity. 

Rajas — One of the seven sagos, according i.i.tlui.enuuii laiio" 
in the Vishiiu Puvaaa ; tlicy were all.the-snns of Vasishla 
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Rajyavarddhaiia--“A prince, the son of Dama^ a descendant 
of Bfarutta. ■ 

Rajavat— -The son of Dyutimat, of the race of Bhrigu*' ■ 

Raji — One of the five sons of • Ayns. He" is celebrated for 
having assisted the gods in their contest with the demonSj and 
by his numerous and formidable weapons” ^ securing to them the 
victory. In consequence of this Indra resigned Ms throne to Eaji» 

Rajni — The daughter .of Raivata and wife of Vivaswat* 

Baka — l, One of the phases of the moouj represented as one of 
the four daughters of Aiigiras 5 2, The day when tlie moon is 
quite round. 

Rakhi — A bracelet used as an armlet, or preservative against 
evil (Rdksha) consisting of a piece of thread or silk or some more 
costly material, bound round the wrist or arm, with an appropriate 
prayer. Besides its application to children to avert the effects 
of evil eyes, or to protect them against Dains or witches, there is 
one day in the year, the Rdklii Purnima, or full moon in the month 
of Sravau (July — August) when it is bound upon the wrists of 
adults, by friendly or kindred brahmans, with a short prayer or 
benediction* The R^klii is also sent sometimes by persons of 
distinction, and especially by females, to members of a different 
family or race to intimate a sort of brotherly or sisterly adoption. 
Colonel Tod received the bracelet from three queens in Rajasthan, 
and after he returned to Ms own country set a high value on these 
testimonies of friendly regard . — ( Wilson.) 

In Mb Annals he s^s, The festival of the R^khi is in spring, 
and whatever origin, it is one of the few when an intercourse of 
gallantry of the most delicate nature is established between the fair 
sex and the cavaliers of Rajasthan. Though the bracelet may be 
sent by maidens, it is only on occasion of urgent necessity or danger. 
The Rijput dame .bostows with the Bikhi the title of adopted 
brother y and while its acceptance secures to her all the protection 
of a mmUore scandal itself never suggests any other 

tie to his devotipn. He may hazard Ms life in her cause, and yet 
n'ever recelva a smile in reward, for he cannot even see the fair 
#bo, as. the brother.of her adoption, has c<msiituted him her 


i , '..iefenden But tliere is a charm in the mystery of such connexions^ , 
; .never,, endangered ^by’ close' observation, and the Joy al to the fair 
may well attach a value to the public recognition of being tlio 
“ ' Bakhi-bund Bh^e, the * bracelet-bound*brother’ of a princess. The 

I Intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked to, nor is it requisite 

I it should be costly, though it varies, with' the means and rank of 

the donor, and may be of flock silk and spangles, or gilt clmiiis 
and gems. The acceptance of the pledge and its return is by the 
kaichU or corset of simple silk, or satin, or gold brocade and 
pearls. In shape or application there is nothing similar, in Europe, 
and as defending the most delicate part of the structure of the fair, 
it is peculiarly appropriate as an emblem of devotion. 

J The emperor Humayun was so pleased with this courteous 

;! delicacy in the customs of Bajasthan, on receiving the bracelet of 

j: the princess Kurnavati, which invested him with the title of her 

I brother, and uncle and protector to her infant, that he pledged 

I himself to her service. He proved himself a true knight,, and 

abandoned his conquests in Bengal when called on to redeem'his 
J pledge. Many roman lie tales are founded on the gift of the Edkhi. 

I See'Tod’s Bajasthan,!, 312. ' ■ . 

Rakshas — The son of Khasa, and father of the Rakshasas. 

Rakshasa-ritual— By violence. Manu says, the seizure of a 
maiden by force, whilst she weeps and calls for assistance, after 
: her kinsmen and friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and 

I their houses broken open, is the marriage called Ilakshasa. 

I Eakshasas — Giants. They are said in the Vishnu Purana to 

I be the descendants of Pulastya, through H4kshas, They arc also 

f represented in the same work as having proceeded from. Brahmd ; 

I beings of hideous aspect, and with long beards. They hastened 

! to the deity ; such of them as exclaimed Oh ! preserve us,” were 

I thence called Eikshasas {from Raksha to preserve) ; others who 

cried out, '' let us eat,” were denominated Yakshas from (yakslia 
j to eat.), 

their earliest conception,” says Mr. J. C. Thomson, they 
mem to be those unknown, creatures of darkness, to which the; 
superstition of all ages and races has attributed' the evils that 
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attend this life, and a raaligaaat desire to tajm’e mankind. 

Epic period they -seem to be personifications of the aborigiBes of 
India, presented under the terrible aspect of vampires flying 
through, the air,' 'sucking blood, &c., in order to heighten the 
triumphs of the Aryan heroes who subdued them. In this 
character they play a very’ prominent part on the Eto%aiia, the 
beautiful epic of Vilmiki, Here they are led by Rdvana, the king 
of Lanka, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon and its 
capital, and they are subdued by Dasaratha Rdma the hero of the 
poem. In the Purdnic period they are infernal giants, the children 
of the Bislii Pulastya, and enemies of the gods. They are then 
divided into threo classes : — 

1 . The slaves of ICuvera the god of wealth, and guardians of 

of his treasures. 

2. Malevolent imps whose chief delight is to disturb the pious 

in their devotions. 

3. Giants of enormous proportions, inhabiting Naraka, or hell, 

and hostile to the gods. In the second Manwantai'a 

they are the sons of Kasyapa and Khasa.*' 

The most celebrated Edkshakas are Bavana, and his brothers 
Kumbhakiirna and Vibhishana, an account of whom will be found 
under their respective names. 

Rama—This name belongs altogether to the epic period, and 
is given to tln’eo persons t>f considerable historical importance, 
whose mighty deeds won for them the privilege of being considered 
incarnntious of Vishnu. The first is Farasurdma, or Rama of tho 
Axe. He is considered as the sixth Avatara of Vishnu, and 
belongs to the period of the first struggle between the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas, the hierarchy and the government. 

Ho is said ‘to have been the son of a certain Muni called 
Jainadagni ; (q. v.) but as his mother Kci’mka was a lady of the 
Ksimtrija caste, and as the children follow the caste of their 
mother, he is not, like his father, a' Brahman by birth, although he 
espoused the Brahman cause, and afterward himself became a 
Muni. The legend relates that the princess, his mother, having 
committed a sin, his father commanded his sons to put her to death. 


A!! , refused' except Rama, the youngest, wjio seized Ills axe and 
felled her to the ground. ' In reward for this triumph of duty over' 
feeling he. received , the gift of invincibility. Afterwards when 
Kartavfrya, king of the Halhoyas, coveted the divine cow , Karaad- 
liCuiu which belonged to the Muni, and took it fi*om him by force, 
when he was on a visit to Jamadagni, B4ma went forth to recover 
the cow, and soon killed the robber king. The sons of Rartavfrja, 
to revenge his death, attacked the hermitage of Jamadagni, when 
Rlima was away, and slew the pious and unresisting sage, who 
culled repeatedly but fruitlessly, upon his valiant son. Rama 
returned to bewail his father’s unmerited fate, and having lighted 
his funeral pile, vowed that he would extirpate the whole 
Kshatriya race. Thrice seven -times did he clear the earth of 
the Ksliatriya caste,” says the Maliabharata ; Parasunima was 
born at the beginning of the Treta Yuga (Secoud age.) 

2. The second Rama is the most celebrated of all. lie is 
sometimes designated Dasaratha Rama or Raraaelmndra, the 
son of Dasaratba, king of Ayodhya (Oude), born at tho close of 
the Trdta Yuga. He belongs historically to the age when the 
Aryan race, already settled in tho north, pushed their conquests 
towards the southern part of the peninsula, and introduced into 
those wild districts civilization and agriculture, which are typified 
as Sita, to whom Rama -was married, and who is represented in 
the Vishnu Fin^na’as having been found in tlic earth. She was 
the daughter of Juuaka, king of Mithila (q. v.) and Hama received 
her for his strength in breaking the bow of Malu^shwara, in that 
king’s palace. She was carried off by Rivana, and the war whjich 
ensued for her recovery is the subject of Valmiki’s epic, the 
Ramayaiia. Having built a bridge across the ocean, and destroyed 
the whole Eakshasa nation, he recovered las bride Situ, whom 
their ten-headed king Bavana had curried off, <■ and returned to 
Ayodhya with her, after she had been purified by the fiery ordeal 
from the soil contracted by her captivity, and had been honoured 
by the assembled gods wlio bore witness to her virtue. Bama- 
ehaiKlra(theBioou-like4.lama) is the seventh incaruatlonof Vishnu, 
boru Into the world at the end of the second or Treta age, for the 
purpose of destroying the demons who infested the earth. 
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3. Balardma^the .strong Rama, bom at tlie end of tlie D w^para^ 
or third age, as the seventh sou of Vasiideva and Devaki, but 
mystically transferred from the womb of the latter to that of 
Vasudeva’s other wife Rohini, and thus saved from the hands of 
Kaiisa. He was the brother and playfellow of Krishna ; the 
sharer in his toils and his glory. He is sometimes regarded as an 
incarnation of the serpent Ananta or Sesha ; sometimes called the 
eighth iucarnation of Vishnu. He is also termed the Hercules of 
Indian Mythology. 

Ramagiri— A mountain near Kagpur, now calletl Ram-tek. 

Ramanaka — One of the eight islands enumerated in the Bhaga- 
vata, as peopled by Miechchhas, who worship Hindu divinities. 

Ramanuja — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher, who lived some 
time in the twelfth century, 

Ramayana — One of the great Epic poems of the Hindus, the 
other being the Mahabharata. It is perhaps impossible to fix. the 
exact period at which either of them was composed ; though it is 
evident from internal evidence that both are productions of a 
vedic age. The Ramayana was the more ancient of the two Indian 
Epics, Probably neither it nor the Mahabharata, nor any of the 
productions of antecedent ages, were committed to writing til! long 
after their onginal composition. In the fourth chapter of the first 
bo.ok of the Eim&yana, wc meet with special reference to the 
ministreis and reciters, by whom, like the Greek the 

ancient Hindu poems, , previous to the invention of writing in 
India, were preserved and transmitted from age to age. 

The word Ramayana means the adventures of Rama, who was 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, the Preserver, and is still a 
favourite deity in} most parts of India, more especially in the 
districts of 'Dude - and Bahar, where Krishna has not supplanted 
him. There were three R&mas in Hindu mythology, viz,, Parasu- 
Rama, Rama-Chandra, and Baia-Rama, all avatars (or Incarna- 
tions) of Vishnu. The last is the Indian Hercules,, and as the 
elder brother of Krishna, appears frequently in the Mahabharata. 
Parasu-Rama, as the son of the sage Jamadagni, is the type of 
Brahmanism, arrayed in opposition to the Kshati’iyas, or military 
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: easte. He is mtro(lace<l\ once' into the EamAyam, but 'only io 
exhibit' his hiferiority, to ’the real hero of, the work, vk., Rima- 
Chasiclra, who, as the ' sou of Dasaratha, a prince' of the solar 
<iynaslj, typiies the conquering Kshatriyas, advancing ' towards 
the south, and subjugating the barbarous aborigines, who are 
represented by Ravaiia and his followers. 

There are many poems bearing the name of Rimayana — all 
relating to the same hero— but by far the most complete and 
famous is the lengthy epic, the authorship of which is attributed 
to V&lmikL 

It narrates the banishment of Mma, under the surname of 
Chandra (the moon,) a prince belonging to the dynasty of the 
kings of Ayodhya 5 his wanderings througtx the southern penin- 
sula j the seizure of his wife, Sita, by the giant ruler of Ceylon 
( Havana) 5 the miraculous conquest of this island by Bdma, aided 
by Sugriva, king of the monkeys (or foi’esters— the word bandar 
meaning both,) or Edkshasas as they are also called, and by 
Yibhishana, the brother of RAvana ; the slaying of the ravishing 
demon by B£ma, and I’ecoverzng of Slt£ j und the restoration of 
R^ma-Chandra to the empire of his ancestors at Ayodhya. 

No mention is made of Rima in the Vedas, but ho may be 
regarded as the first real Kshatriya hero of the post-vedic ago ; 
and looking to the great simplicity of the style of the Eamiyana, 
the absence of any I'eliable allusion to Buddhism as an established 
fact, and to the practices kndwn to have prevailed in India as 
early as the fourth ceutuiy before Christ, as well as from other 
considerations, we canooV^ says Mouier Williams (Essay on 
Indian Epic Poetry,) “ be far wrong is asserting that a great 
portion, if not the whole, of the Eimiyana, as we have now it, 
most have been current in India as early as the fifth century 
before Christ.” 

Vaimiki's work consists of 24,000 slokas (or distichs,) divided 
into seven books, which are again sub-divided into chapters. It 
may be dividecfiMo three principal parts, or periods,- correspond- 
ing to the three chief epochs in the- life of Bima. (I.) The 
account of his youthful days ; his education and- residence at the 
court of his father Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya j his happy 
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EaEaiyaya-^A prince, the son of Erltanjaya, of tlie family of 
Ik^ivakii. 


marnage to Sifca j and his inauguration as heir-apparent or Crown 
Prince. (II.) The circumstances that led to 'his banishment ; the 
description of his exile and residence in the forests of Central 
India. (III.) His war with the giants or demons of the south for 
iiie recovery of his Avife Sita, Avho had been carried off by their 
chief Havana his- conquest and destruction of Havanas and Ms 
restoration to the throne of his father* 

In the first two sections of the poem, there is little of extrava- 
gant fiction ; but in the third, the poet mars the beauty of the 
descriptions by the wildest exaggeration and hyperbole. 

The poem seems to be founded on historical fact 5 and the 
traditions of the south of India uniformly ascribe - its civilization, 
the subjugation, or dispersion of its forest tribes of barbarians, 
and the settlement of civilised Hindus, to the conquest of Lanka 
(Ceylon) by Eama. 

[A good analysis of the Hfeayana Aviil be found in Monier 
Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, 1863. An abridged English trans- 
lation has been published by Mr, Talboys Wheeler, forming the 
seeoud volume of his History of India, 1869. The first English 
translation w'as made by Carey and Marshman, at Serampore, 
Avheii they printed the first volume containing the first book of the 
poem, in 1806. 

An excellent translation, into English verse, of the First and 
Socoiul Books has just been published (1870-71) by Mr. E. T» 
GriHUhs, jvi. A., Principal of the Benares College, already favorably 
known by his Idylls from tlie Sanskrit.] 

Rambha*— 1, One of the five sons of Ayns ; 2, One of the 
Apsarasas, of the Laukika class, of whom thirty-four are specified® 

Eamya— One of the nine sons of king Agnidhra, and Avho 
became king of the countries situated between mount Meru and 
the Nila mountain. 


Raiayaka— A district to the north of Meru, extending from 
the Nila or blue mountains to the Sweta or white mountains. 
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Raiia 3 taial}lia---A ■ couiiti^ the west of the Jiiiigle Mehals/ 
towards Nagpur 5 kaowo ia the Fur£iiasas Chedf. 

RailtidOYa— "The son of Sankriti, who is described in the 
Bhigayata as a prince of great liberality.' According to a legend 
preserved in the Megha Dfita his sacrifices of kine were so mimer- 
ons that their blood formed the river Charmanvati, the modern 
ChambaL 

RaEtixiara— A prince, the son of Eiteya, descendant of Furu. 

Easa daECe*-"'A fabled dance of Krisliiia with the Gopis, in 
which it is said the circle of the dance could not be constructed, 
as each of the Gopis attempted to keep in one place, close to the 
side of Krishna ; he therefore took each by the hand, and when 
their eyelids were shut, by the effects of such touch, the circle 
was formed. Professor Wilson says, Krishna, in order to form 
the circle takes each damsel by the hand and leads her to her 
place ; there he quits her ; but the effect of the contact is such 
that it deprives her of the power of perception, and she contentedly 
takes the hand of her female neighbour, thinking it to be Krishna's. 
The Bh%avata is bolder and asserts that Krishna multiplied 
himself, and actually stood between each pair of damsels. 

Easalonaa— The wife of one’ of the eleven Eudras, Mahinasa, 

Rasatala.— One of the divisions of F4t41a, as enumerated 'In 
the Bhigavata, Fddma Purdipa and V4yu., 

Easayana — One of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of alchemical therapeutics. ■■ ■ ' 

Rasa Yatra — An annual festival celebrated in various parts 
'of India, in the month of Mrtika,' upon the sun’s entrance into 
Libra, by nocturnal dances, and representations of the sports of 
Krishna. Some of the earliest labourers in the held of Hindu 
mythology have thouglit this circular dance to typify the dance of 
the planets round the sun, (Maurice) but there seems to be no 
foundation for such a notion. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu 
Puiina, 534. 

Rasollasa^—The spontaneous or prompt evolution of the juices 

- . , 64 
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of the body, independently of nutriment from without ; 
termed one of the eight perfections ot Siddhis. 

Eashtrapala—One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

RapMrapali — A daughter of Ugrasena. 

Rathachitra — A river mentioned in the Puranas but not yet 
identified. 

Rathakrit — One of the Yakshas, or guardians of the sun for 
the month of Sukra* 

Rathaixtara — A teacher of the Rig Veda and pupil of 
Satyasri ; 2, The portion of the Sima Veda which proceeded fjom 
the eastern mouth of Brahmd. 

Rathinara — One of the Angirasas, or warrior priests, a 
Kshatriya by both parents, who became a brahman by profession. 

^ Rati — The wife of Kdma, ‘the Hindu Cupid who was killed by 
Siva for daring to discharge an arrow at him. Ratios Lament is 
one of the Idylls from the Sanskrit, translated by Mr. Grifiitlis from 
the fourth canto of Kalidasa’s Kumara Sam bhava, or Birth of 
the War-god, 

Ratnagarbha*— A commentator on the Visnnu Purdna. His 
book is enticed Vaishnavakuta Chandrika, ‘the moon-light of 
devotion to Vishnu f but Ms date has not beeii ascertained. 

Ratri— Night. One of the forms of Brahma. Prof. Wilson 
says “the notions of night, day, twilight, and moon-light, being 
derived from Brahmd, seem to have originated with the Vedas. 
All the authorities place night before day, and the Asuras or 
Titans before the gods, in the order of appearance, as did Hesiod, 
and other ancient theogonists.’’ 

Ratula— A prince, the son of Suddhodana of the famijy of 

Ikshvdku. 

Rauchya-— The Mann of the thirteenth Manwantara, and sm 
of the Prajdpati Euchi by the nymph MdnioL According to the 
Matsya and Pddma, the ninth Manu was named Rauehya. 

Raiwiraswa — A prince, the son of Ahamydti, descendant 
of Peru. 
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Rata.raYa(-*-*One of the Narakas, thatin which falsehood aod 
perjury are punished, 

RavaJia—A celebrated R^kshaka, the sou of Yisravas. He 
was the king of Ceylon, and his great power and influence have 
been represented in Hindu poetiy by the ascription to him of ten 
heads and twenty arms. His character is described as libidinous 
and cruel. His great exploit was the abduction of Sita, the wife 
of Rama, in whose absence she was carried through the air by 
Ravana to Ceylon. He was ultimately, after a hard struggle, 
killed by Rama, who invaded the island in order to rescue Sita. 

But as this terribie Rikshasa occupies a large space in the 
mythology of India it is necessary to relate his story in more detaiL 
B^vana was the R4ja of the Rakshasas. He devoted many years 
to the performance of religious austerities ; aiid by the power of 
those austerities he secured the favour of Brahm^, who at his 
request rendered him invulnerable to gods and demons.. RSvana 
then considered himself to be immortal 5 the gods and demons were 
unable to harm him ; men and beasts were so much beneath his 
notice that he had hot stooped to pray for immunity from their 
attacks. Accordingly he oppressed the gods ; not indeed tlm 
BVahmanical gods Brahmi, Yishpu, and Siva, but the ancient gods 
of the Rig Yeda, whom he compelled to do as he pleased. Death 
was not allowed to afflict his subjects the Bikshasas ; the burning 
sun was required to shine mildly over his city ; the Moon was 
obliged to be always at the full throughout his E£j ; the seasons 
came and went at his command ; Fire ceased to burn in his 
presence ; aud the Wind was forced to blow Accordingly 

the gods, with Indra at their head, complained to Brahma of 
Mvana’s insolence, Brahm4, who acknowledged the superiority 
of Vishnu, by conducting them to the ocean of milk, where he 
abode, and the gods propitiated Yislinu whom they could not see, 
with loud praises. Then Yishnu tlie Lord of the world, appeared 
with his shell, chakra, mace, and lotus, in his four hands ; and his 
wife Ltkshmi sitting upon his knees. The gods fell prostrate 
hefoTO him and souglit relief from R^vapa ; as BrahmA was unable 
to recall the gift of invulnerability, Yishpu 'promised to overthrow 
liim by morlals and monkeys, as RAvana in his pride, had not 
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requested Brahmas to secure his life from them* Vishnu further 
said, I will take advautage. of this omission^ and cause . the 
destruction of Ravana without casting aside the blessing which has 
been bestowed on him bj Brahma ; I will go to Ajodhya, and 
divide myself into four parts, and take my birth as the four sons 
of Mahaiija Dasaratlia. Thus by becoming man I shall conquer 
in battle Ravana, the teror of the universe, who is invulnerable to 
the gods ; go you meantime upon the earth, and assume tiie shape 
of monkeys and bears, that you may render me service in my 
battle with Bavana.’^ 

Accordingly Vishnu became incarnate as Eama, and early in 
life began to destroy the Rakshasas. When Havana heard that 
Rama had slain the two celebrated Rikshasa chiefs, Kara and 
Dushana, he entered the arena of conflict, proceeded to Panchavati, 
and visited the hermitage of Rama as a mendicant brahman, and 
made proposals to Sita, declaring that he was Rdvana and that she 
should be his chief R^ni. When the proposal was rejected with 
indignation and disdain, he assumed his proper shape, and carried 
off Sita by force through the air to Lanka ; his chariot was 
stopped by Jatayus, whom he slew, and conducted Sita to his 
palace. All his efforts to seduce Sita 'were ineffectual, and after 
long fighting, in which the army of monkeys and bears were 
engaged against the Rakshasas, Havana was slain by Rima. Sec 
Rama, Sita, &c. 

■■ Raya^'The name of one of the six sons of Puniravas, according 

to the list in the Bhagavata. 

Rayanstlliya^The son of Lok4kshi, a disiinguishod teacher of 
the Sama-veda, and author of a Sanhita still extant, 

- Robha-— A Rishi who had been hidden by maglignanfc demons, 
bound, overwhelmed in tlio waters, (a well, according to the 
commentator,) for ten nights and nine days, and abandoned until 
he was nearly if not entirely dead ; the Asvins drew him up as 
soma juice is raised with a ladle.— ,0. II, F, 245, 

Recliaka'^Oiie of the three modillcatiojis of breathing in the 
practice of F»An<iyama : the first act i$ expiration, which is 
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performed tliroogli the ngiit' Kostnl whilst ■ ■the left is closed with 
the Rogers of the right ham! ; this is called Rechaka. 

Reailka”-^The' daughter of Eenu, and wife of Jamadagnii q. y. 
She was the mother of Parabmr'ama, and aii' account of her death 
and restoration to life will be found under Jamadagni. 

ReTaata— In the Vishnu Purana ReYauta -is said to be a son of 
the sun by his wife Saojna ; according to other accounts he was 
the sou of Vivaswat ant! Raj ni, 

Re¥ata — The son of Anartta, king of tfio country called 
Ills father Aiiartta* who dwelt at the capital denominated KtmS' 
tkaU'^-in Guzerat. ■ 


Reyali— The daughter of Eaivata, whose loveliness was such 
that no one could be found on earth worthy of her hand. Her 
father tlierefore repaired with her to Brahma, to consult the god 
where a fit bridegroom was to be met with. When they arrived 
the quiristers Hih^, Huhu, and others, were singing before 
Brahma ; and Raivata, waiting till they had finished, imagined the 
ages that elapsed during their performance, to be but as a moment. 
At the end of their singing Raivata prostrated himself before 
Brahm£ and explained ' his errand. He was Informed that many 
successions of ages had passed away while he had been listening 
to the heavenly songsters -; that a portion of Vishnu was -.then 
reigning on earth in the person of Baiaruma at Dwdraka which 
had formerly been his own capital of Kusasthali. Raivata returned 
with his daughter to earth, where he found the race of men 
dwindled in stature, reduced iu vigour, and enfeebled an intellect. 
He bestowed his unequalled daughter on Baiaruma, who beholding 
the damsel of excesslvelyiofty height, shortened her with the end 
of his ploughshare and she became his wife. The object of this 
legend, says Professor Wilson, is obviously to account for the 
anachronism of making Baiaruma cotemporary with Raivata ; the 
one early in the Treta age, and tlie other at the close of 
Dwipaia. V. P« 

Revati — A humr mansion in Vaiswinari, . in the southern 
Avasth4iiii, 
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RibhU-^An ancient Yedic deity, not now worsliipped. The 
practical portion of the Vedas consists of little else than detached 
prayers addressed with a few exceptions to divinities no longer 
worshipped, some of whom are even unknown. There is one for 
instance named Ribhu, of whose history, office, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other/* — 
Wilson^ s JVorhs, Vol. //, p. 48. 

Ribhu— One of the mind-born sons of Brahmi ; of the ninth or 
Kaiiraara creation ; these, declining to create progeny, remained, 
as the name of the first implies, ever boys, Knmaras ,* that is, 
ever pure and innocent ; whence their creation is called the 
KanmVa. Ribhu, being a §on of the supreme Brahma was of a 
holy character and acquainted with true wisdom. Niddgha; the 
son of Pulastya, was his disciple, and to him Ribhu communicated 
perfect knowledge. The residence of Pulastya was at Viranagara, 
a large handsome city on the banks of the Devika river. Niddigha 
lived in a grove adjoining to the stream. When a thousand years 
had elapsed, Ribhu went to the city of Pulastya to visit his 
disciple ; and after having fully explained to him the principles of 
unity departed. After the expiration of another thousand years 
Ribhu returned to his disciple' and perfected him in divine know- 
ledge, , 

Ribhus — The sons of Sudhanvan, who on account of their 
artistic skill attained to immortality and divine honours. They 
are said to have made Indra’s chariot and horses, restored their 
own parents to youth, &e. They are represented as fahricating 
hymns also. ‘‘ These Eibhus are said to have made into four a 
single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri had. formed. This exhi- 
bition of skill was performed by command of the gods, and in. 
consequence of a promise that its accomplishment should be’ 
rewarded by exaltation to divine honours. Tvashtri is represented 
as becoming ashamed, and hiding himself among the goddesses, 
when he saw this alteration of his work, and .as resenting this 
change in his own manufacture as a slight to himself, and as having 
in consequence sought to slay his rivals. In another place, on the 
contrary, he is said to have applauded their design, and admired the 
brilliant results of their skill,** — Mnh\ 0. S, T., Vol, F*, p* 227. 
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It was part, of tlie Vedic creed timt holy men, as la the. case 
of RibkuSf, might attaia tise condition of gods* 'These intiraationSs 
howevdv a^’O incidental and vague, and all that, we can positively 
conclode from them is that the, Fedas. recognised' after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the life of the soul which animated it, and its 
continued existence in some heavenly sphere.’^ — Wilson^ F, 345. 

RibhllS — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

Richa--*-A prince, the son of Sunita, of the race of Puro. 

Richas — The hymns of the Rig Veda, which were recited by 
the priests, termed Hotri, 

Eioheya — One of the sons of Baudraswa, of the race of Puru. 

Richika — A sago, of the descendants of Bhrigu, who demand- 
ed in marriage Satyavatf, the daughter of king Gadhi. The king 
was very lunviiling to give ids daughter to a peevish old brahman, 
and demanded of him as the nuptial present, a thousand deefc horses, 
•whose colour should he white, with one black ear. Richika, 
having propitiated Yarupa, the god of ocean, obtained from him, 
at the holy place called Aswatfrtha, a thousand such steeds ; and 
giving them to the king espoused his daughter. See JAMADAOHr, 
also Satyavati. 

Rig Veda — The oldest and most important of the four Vedas. 
“As long as man continues to take an interest in the history of 
liis race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums the 
relics of former ages, the £rst place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will 
belong for ever to the Rig Veda.”^ The hymns of the Rig Yeda 
are amongst the oldest writings known to mankind, they are 
generally short, and are addressed to the great powers of nature, to 
Indra, the god of the firmament j to Fire, to the Sun, to the Moon ; 
and as regards the latter, they are more especially devoted to the 
praise of the Sdma, or Moon plant, the juice of which plays a pro- 
minent part in many of the Vedic hymns. : This juice was probably 
femented, and formed into an exhilarating or intoxicating 
beverage, which was held in very high, esteem.' ■ 


♦ Max Muller.^ 
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** The total number of hymns in the Rig Ve4.1a is about 1,020* 
Their composition was doubtieess the work of many men and of 
long periods of time. They bear evident marks of having been 
handed down by tradition, and although they were collected and 
arranged in their present, forms about ten centuries before the 
Christian era, a long time must have passed before ' they ' were 
brought together by the sjige, who from liis performance of this 
work is called Vyasa, the arranger. 

The language of the hymns, besides being arcbaie, is very 
involved and elliptical, abounding with epithets of which it is 
diilicult to see the force, and with metaphors and comparisons 
which are by no means obvious. It ‘teems with words which 
require a justification.’ The hymns consequently demand, as Mr. 
Millicr observes, a similar treatment to that bestowed upon the 
interpretation of ancient inscriptions; a careful collection of all 
grammatical forms, and a thorough comparison of all passages 
in which the same word occurs. The metre of the hymns is a 
very important guide to the correct reading of the text, but this 
presents so many a2)parent anomalies that its rules are variously 
explained. The hymns of the Rig Veda contain very little poetry 
of an agreeable or elevated order. The chief desires expressed 
are for riches, victory, and various temporal blessiiigs. Moral 
sentiments rarely occur ; the hymns addressed to Varuua contain 
the most. 

Often passages among the Mantras of the Veda are in the form 
of a dialogue, and in such cases, the discoursers were alternately 
considered as Rishi and Devata. 

Mr. Muller after working for more than twenty years at his 
translation of the Rig Veda, thus writes : — “ My work is a mere 
contribution towards a better understanding of the Vedic hymns, 
and though I hope it may give in the main, a'right rendering of 
the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel that in many points my 
translation is liable to correction, and will sooner or later be 
replaced by a more satisfactory one.” 

** With regard to the character and style of these hymns on 
which so much labour has been expended, it may be remarked 
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tliattliey coiitaia very litt!© poetiy of an agreeable or ©Icvated 
order : Botliiag wbafeever that could be compared for a mouieul; 
with tbe Fsalms of David. “ As mere literary productions, apart 
from their archaic value, we doubt if any man could be found to 
read them. Snatches of poetry may here and there be found ; a 
grand and elevated tone mixed with the most familiar and, to 
modem taste, most ignoble and unsuitable allusions. The mere 
reading of some of them conveys the impression that they are not 
. fully understood, and sets the mind inquiring as to the meaning 
which may lie concealed in them. The following hymn, addressed 
■to Agni the god of dre, and the Bfaruts, or the Storm-gods, is one 
of the most readable in the present volume : — 

1. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a draugh tof 
milk ; with the Maruts come hither O Agni ! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might of thee, the 
rnighty one^; with the Mpruts, &c., &c. 

3. They who know of the great sky, the Visvo Devas without 
guile 5 with the Maruts, &c. 

4. The wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable by force ; 
with the Maruts, &c. 

5. They who are briiiiant, of awful shape, powerful, and 
devourers of foes ; with the Maruts, &c. 

6. They wlio in heaven arc enthroned as gods, in the light of 
the firmament ; with tlie Maruts, &c* 

7. They who toss the clouds across the surging sea ; with the 
Maruts come hither, &c, 

8. They who shoot with their darts across the sea with might ; 
with the Maruts, &c. 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught tlie sweet juice of 
Soma ; with the Maruts, &c.”— Sat Ueview^ 1869. 

Rijiswan — A king mentioned in the Rig Teda, the friend of 
Indra, and who conquered the Dasyu Krishna on the banks of the 

Ansumatf. 

Rijrasira — A person mentioned in the Rig Veda, who had been 
made blind by his cruel father, for slaughtering one hundred and 
one sheep, and giving them to a she-wolf to eat : the wolf having 
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supplicated the Asvius on behalf of her bliud benefactor, they 
restored sight to Rijr/isva — 0. S. T., F, 245. 

Rijudesa — A son of Vasudeva by his wife Devaki. 

Riksha--!, A descendant of'Bhrigu, the Vyasa of the twenty- 
fourth Dwdpara, sometimes called also Valmika. 

2. A prince, the son of Ajamidha. 

3. A prince, the son of Akrodhana, a descendant of Kiiru. 

4. A chain of mountains in Gondwaua. 

Rina — A Vyto in the- eighteenth Dwapara, 

Ripu, Ripunjaya— Two of the sons of Siishti and Suchchaya, 
grandsons of Dhruva. 

Rishabha — The son of king JSTabhi by his queen Mem. 
Rishabha had a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata ; 
having ruled with equity and wisdom and celebrated many sacri- 
ficial rites, he resigned the sovereignty of the* earth to the heroic 
Bharata, and, retiring to the hermitage of Pulastya, adopted the 
life of an anchoret, practising religious penance, and performing 
all prescribed ceremonies, until, emaciated by his austerities so as 
to be but a collectioti of skin and fibres, he put a pebble in his 
mouth and naked went the way of all desk. V, P. In a note 
Wilson adds * the great road’ ‘ the road of heroes.’ The pebble 
wa^ intended either to compel perpetual silence, or to prevent his 
eating. The Bhfigavata, adverts to the same circumstances, and 
gives' more details of Rishabha’s devotion, and connects him with 
the spread of Jain doctrines in the western parts of the peninsula. 
Rishabha is the name of tlie first Tirthankara, or Jain saint of the 
present era. 

RishntbhSi — 2, One of the seven Rishis of the second Maiiwan- 
tara ; 3, A prince, the son of Kusagra ; 4, A mountain on the 
north of Meru. 

Rishabha— 5, One of the generals in Rama’s army at the siege 
of Lanka ; he was severely wounded by the magical weapons of 
Indrajit, and left' apparently dead on the battle field, ; .but was 
restored to life by the healing plants brought by Hanuman from 
^ the golden hill, called Rishabha. 
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Rishablia— 6j The name of a golden hill on the very cresi of 
Kai!i.sa ; on which grew fonr niedicinal herbs, by Yirtuo of which 
the dead and wounded might be restored to life, 

RisMs — Great Sages. Seven are enumerated ; they are the 
same as the PrajSpatis, g. v. One of the liishis is an attendant on 
the sun in each month of the year, along with one of the Adityas, 
Gandharbhas, Apsarasas, Yakslias, etc. Tlie Yishnu Piti^na says 
there are three kinds of Rishis, or inspired sages ; royal Risliis, or 
princes who have adopted a life of devotion, as Yiswkmitra ; 
divine Rishis, or sages who are demi-gods also, as N^rada ; and 
Braliman Risliis, or sages who are the sous of Braiiuia, or Brah- 
mans, as Yasishtha and others. Mr. J. C. Thomson writes “ in 
the Epic period Rishi is merely a name for historical personages, 
distinguished for their piety and wisdom, citherj)y their acts or 
their writings. In the Fur^nic period the Rishis, 2 mr ea.cellence^ 
are .seven primeval personages, born of Brahnui’s mind, and 
presiding, under different foims, over each Manwaiitara.'' The 
word Rishi is derived from rish, an old vedic root meaning ‘ to see.' 

EisMs — The eonsteiiation of the Great Bear; For an account 
of its revolutions see the Yishnu Parana, p. 48o, and Wilson’s 
learned notes on the subject 

RisMka, RisMktllya — A river that rises in the Mahendra 
mountain and hows into the sea near Ganjam. 

EisMkas — A people placed by the RdniAyaua both in the norfcli 
and In the south ; Arjuna visits the former ami exacts from them 
eight horses. 

Rishyamilkha— A mountain in the Dekhiu where the Pampa 
rises, the abode of the monkeys, and the temporary abotle of Rama. 

Eishya-sriaga — A horned sage, celebrated in the lirst book oi' 

the Rilmiyana. 

He was the son of Yibhandak, a Rishi descended from Kasjapa. 

“ Bred with the deer that round him roam. 

The wood shall be that licrmit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall he known 
Except his holy sire alone.’^ 
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lie was thus brought up ia the forest with his father and saw 
no other human being imtil he attained early manhoocl. At a 
season of great drought, Somapdd, king of Anga, enquired what 
should be done to cause rain, when the brahmans said, 

‘V By every art 0 monarch try 
Hither to bring Vibh?indak*s child, 

Persuaded, captured or beguiled, 

And when the boy is hither led 
To him thy daughter duly wed/* 

' After much deliberation as tp the way in which the ** wondrous 
boy” should be induced to leave his father’s home, the poem 
proceeds, 

“ Then this shall bo the plan agreed, 

That damsels shall be sent, 

Attired in holy hermit’s weed 
And skilled in blandishment, 

That they the hermit may beguile 
With every art aud amorous wile, 

Whose use they know so well, 

And by their witcheries seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father’s cell. 

Then when the boy with willing feel 
Shall wander from his calm retreat, 

And in that city stand, 

The troubles of the king shall end 
And streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty land. 

Thus shall the holy Rishyasriag 
To Somapad the mighty king 
By wedlock be allied ; 

For Sinti, fairest of the fair, 

In toind and grace beyond compare^ 

Shall be his royal bride.” 


All this took place accordingly. 

« la ships with wondrous art prepared 

Away the lovely women fared, 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild lonely dreary wood. 

And there the leafy cot they found 
Where dwelt the devotee 
And looked with eager eyes around 
The hermit’s son to see. 

« # * * * * ■* * 

Forth came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new, 

And gazed in rapt surprise. 

For from his natal hour till then 

On woman or the sons of men 
He ne’er had cast his eyes. 

The scheme was successful. On the following day rvhen- his 
father went as usual to the forest, Rishyasring eagerly sought his 
charming visitants and accompanied them to their “ lovely home. 

Vibhindak returned to his cottage in the evening to learn tlio 

will of fate— 

A stately ship, at early 

The hermit's soe away had homon 

Loud roared the clouds as on ho sped, 

The shy grew blacker overhead ; 

Till as he reached the royal town, 

A mighty tiood of rain came down, 

By the great rain the monarch’s mind 
The coming of his guest divined. 

To meet the honoured youth he went, 

And low to earth his head he bent. 

And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The city walls, his grace to win* 

He fed him with the daintiest fare, 

Ho sewed him with unceasing care, 
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And gave, to be the Brahman’s bride 
His own fair daughter, iotus-eyed. 

Thus loved and honoured by the hing, 

The glorious Brahman Rishyap'ing 
Passed in that royal {own his life 
With Santa his beloved .wife.” — QriffitM 

Hita— I, Truth. The son of Dharma, by one of the daughters 
of Daksha ; 2, A king of Mithila, the son of Vijaya. 

Ritadhaman — The Manu of the thirteenth Maii^vantara, 
according to the list in the Padma and Matsya Puranas. 

Ritadhwaja””“l, One of the eleven Itudnis, according to the 
enumeration in the Bhagavata ; 2, One of the designations of 
Pratardclana, meaning he whose emblem was truth, being a great 
observer of veracity. 

Riteya— A prince, the eldest of the ten sons of Raudraswa, 
a descciulant of Puru, 

RitU— The Manu of the twelfth Manwantara. 

Ritudliaman—The Ihdra of the twelfth Manwantara. 

Ritujit— -One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Anjana, 

RitUparna — A prince, the son of Ayut^swa. 

Rochana— A wife of Yasudeva. 

Rodha-'-Onc of the Karakas ; that for the punishment of the 
crimes of causing abortion, killing a cow, plundering, &c. 

Rohini— 1 , The wife of Yasudeva. Kansa, king of Mathura, 
captured Yasudeva and his wife Devaki, imprisoned them in his 
own palace, set guards over them, and slew the six children whom 
Devaki had already borne. Bhe was now about to give birth to the 
seventh, who was Balanima, the playfellow of Krishna, and like 
him, supposed to be an incarnation of Yislmu ; but by divine 
agency the child was transferred before birth to the womb of 
Vasiul evil’s other wife, Rohini, wdio was living in Gokula. 

2. One of the wives of Krishna. 

3. The name of the wife of one of the Rudras. 

4. The daughter of Surabhi, and parent of lierned cattle. 

5. A lunar mansion in Gnjavithi, in the northcra Avashthana. 
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RoMta'-’lj Tlie Man«,^accorf}i33g to some'Of, the Puiiiias^ of 
the iiioth Maii%vaiitara ; 2, The son of Harlschandra, q. v, 

RoMtaswa— Called also Rohita, The sou of Harischandra, 
q. V. Traces of his name appear in the strongholds of Botas, in 
Beliar, and in the Punjab. The Bhagavata has a legend of his 
having been devoted to Yarm;ia before his birth, by his father, who 
having on various pleas deferred offering his son as promised, was 
ailicted by a dropsy. Roiilta rt last purchased Sunahsephas who 
was ohered as a victim in his stead. 

RomaharsliaBa — A disciple of Yyasa, and the narrator of the 
Puranas. Sec Su.ta» 

Ronianas, Ropanas — A people mentioned in the Puranas ; it 
has been conjectured that the Bomans may be meant 

Romapada — l? A son of Vkkrbha and the princess rescued by 
Jyaniagha, (q. v.) ; 2, A prince, the son of Ghitraratha. 

RucM — One of the Prajapatis or mind-born sons of Bralimd, 
He was married to Akiiti, who boiM3 him twins, Yajna and Dak* 
shina, who afterwards became husband and wife, and had twelve 
sons, the deities called Yamas, in the Manwantara of gwayam- 
bhuvtu . , 

RtlcMradM--A prince, the son of Sankrite, of the race of 
-Eharata* 

Rucliiraswa-~^A prince, itho son of Senajit, descendant of 
Hastin,. 

Rudhiraadha— rOne of the Narakas, designed for incCndiaries, 
treacherous friends, soothsayers, &c. 

Rixdra — An agent in creation ; who sprang from the forehead 
of Brahma, radiant as the noontide sun, fierce, and of vast bulk, 
and of a figure which was half-male, hair-femalo. At the com- 
mand of Brahma, Rudra became two-folds disjoining Iiis male and 
female natures. His male being lie again divided into eleven 
persons, of whom some were agreeable, some hideous, some fierce, 
some mild : and he multiplied his female nature manifold, of com- 
plexions black or white. This is considered by Professor Wilson 
to be the primitive form of the legend. 
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■ The Vishnu Fu4na gives another account, as follows ; 

In the beginning of the Kalpa, as Brahmi purposed to create a 
son, who should be like himself, a youth of a purple complexion 
appeared, crying with a low cry, .and runping about. Brahma, 
when he beheld him thus afflicted, said to him, Why dost thou 
w’eep ?” “ Give me a name,” replied the boy. Rudra be tliy 
name,” rejoined the great father of all creatures : «be composed ; 
desist from tears.” But, thus addressed, the b^y still wept seven 
times, and Brahm^ therefore gave to him seven* other denomioa* 
tions ; and to these eight persons regions and wives and posterity 
belong. The eight manifestations, then, are named . Rudra, 
Bhava, Savva, Isana, Pasupati, Bhima, Ugra, and Mahd.deva, 
which were given to them by their great progenitor. He also 
assigned to them their respective stations, the sun, water, earth, 
air, fire, ether, the miiiistmnt Brahman, and the moon j for these 
are their several forms. 

The Vayu details the application of each name severally. These 
eight Riidrns are therefore but one, under as many appellations, 
and in as many types. The Padma, Markandcya, Kuriisa, Linga, 
and Vayu agree ^yith the V. P., in the nomenclature of the Rudras, 
and their types, their wives, and progeny. 

Rudra — A name of Siva ; one of the five great lords or faces 
of Siva, the name Rudra occurs in the Rig Veda as one of the 
inferior gods. 

Budrakali — A form of Uma, in which she accompanied 
Virabhadra wlien he was sent by Siva to spoil the sacrifice of 
Dakshn. 

RudrBtkshU A rosary, or string of beads, the fruit of the 
eleocarpus, resembling in form, size, and colour, the nufmeg, but 
with a rough surface. The meaning of tlie %vord is Rudra’s (i e,, 
Siva’s) eye, and then also tear. It is said that Siva once, in a war 
with the Asuras^ having burned three cities, wept at the loss of 
lives involved, and the tears failing to the ground, sprung up as 
shrubs, producing berries, wdiich were thence called liudraksha, 

Rudrdf-Iokfi) — The heaven above Brahmi-loka. 

Rudrani— The wife of the Rudra Dhritavrata. 



■ . fiuklEakavaclia— ’A Yddava prince, thd son o'f -Sifcejas. 

Rukzaislia— ^The grandson of the preceding Yadava king. 

REkmiE— The son of BhisHtoaka, king of Vidarbha. He had 
a beautiful sister named Rukminf, with whom Krislnia fell in love 
and selected in marriage i but her brother, who hated Krishna, 
would not assent to the espousals. The father then affianced 
Rukmini to Sisupfiia. In other to celebrate tlie nuptials 
Jar4sandha and other princes, the friends of 8isup41a, assembled 
in Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha ; and Krislma, attended by 
Balardma and many other Yadavas, also went to witness the 
%vedding. When there Krishna contrived to carry oif the princess, 
leaving B4ma and his kinsmen to sustain the weight of his enemies. 
The sovereigns who had assembled to be present at the marriage, 
indignant at the insult, exerted themselves to kill Krishna j and 
liukmin, vowing that he would never enter Kundina until he had 
slain him in light, pursued and overtook him. lu the combat that 
ensued Krishna destroyed with his discus the whole host of 
Rukmin, and would have put Mm to death, but was withheld by 
the entreaties of Eukmini Rukmin, thus spared, built the city 
Bhojakata, and in pursuance of his vow, ever after dwelt therein. 
He was ultimately killed by Balaiima in a quarrel which occurred 
at a game of dice. 

Rukmini—The sister of the above. After the defeat of 
Rukmin, Krishna married Rukmini indue form, having first made 
her his own by the R4kshasa rltnal, V. P. According to the 
Blidgavata, Rukmini sent to invite Krishna to carry her off, and 
instructed him how to proceed. She was the mother of Brad- 
yumna. On the death of Krish:^a she and four other of his wives 
burnt themselves with his body, 

Rupa— A river, from the Saktimat mountain. 

REpayaMkaS, REpavasikaS-^Pcople . mentioned in the 
Furdnas as Southern tribes, probably In the vicinity of the 

Ritpa river* ^ 

Rurnka — A prince, the son of Vijaya, and ancestor of Sagara.. 

Ruskadra — The son of S with and grandfather of Sasavinda. 

■■ ■ ■ , , 
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Sabhanara-^One of the sons of Anu. 

Sadacharas—Fixed observances ; the institutions or obser- 
vances of the pious ; the perpetual obligations of a liousehoHeiv 
consisting of daily purifications, ablutions, libations, and oblations ; 
hospitality, obsequial rites, ceremonies to be observed at meals, at 
morning and evening worship, and on going to rest. 

Sadakanta, Sadanira — ^Puranic rivers, the latter is said to 
flow from Paripitra. 

Sadaswa — A prince, the son of Samara. 

Sadbas— Saints ; just or pious men ; those who are free from 
all defects. 

Sadbya — A daughter of Daksha and one of the wives of 
Dharma. 

Sadbyas—A class of demi-gods, the sons of Sadhya ; according 
to the Viyu the Sadhyas are the personified rites and prayers of 
the Vedas, bom* of the metres and partakers of the sacrifices. It 
also enumerates them amongst the gods of the present Manwantara. 

SadnoTa — The youngest son of the E^jaof Chitapur, who was 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil for delaying to join his father 
in an expedition against Arjuna. Sadnova prayed to God, and 
the oil became quite cold. Sadnova came out unhurt and went 
with the army to fight against Arjuna, but he and all his bretiiren 
were slain, 

Sadwati— The daughter of Pukstya and wife of Agnl. 

Sagara — The son of Mhu or Edhuka. His birth is thus 
narrated in the Vishriu Fmina, Bahu was vanquished by the 
tribes of Haihayas and Tilajaughas, and his country overrun by 
them ; in consequence of which be fled into the forests with 
his wives. One of these was pregnant, and being an object of 
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jealousy to a rival qmm^ tlie latter gave her. poisoE^ to prevent lier' 
delivery. The poison had the effect of confining the child in the 
womb for seven years. Bdhn, having waxed old, died in the 
neighbourhood of the residence of the Muni Aurva. His queen 
having constructed his pile, ascended it with the determination ol' 
accompanying him in death ; but the sage Aurva, who knew all 
things, past; present, and to come, issued forth from his hermitage, 
and forbade her, saying, Hold ! hold ! this is imrigliteous ; a 
valiant prince, the monarch of many realms, the offerer of many 
sacrifices, the destroyer of his foes, a universal emperor, is In thy 
womb ; think not of committing so desperate an act I” Accordingly, 
in obedience to his injunctions, she relinquished her intention, 
The sage then conducted her to his abode, and after some time a 
very splendid boy was there born. Along with him the poison 
tiiat had been given to his mother was expelled ; and Aurva, after 
performing the ceremonies required at birth, gave him on that 
account the name of Sagara (from Sa, ‘with,’ and Gara, ‘poison,’) 
The same holy sage celebrated his in vesture with the cord df his 
class, instructed him fully in the Vedas, and taught him the use of 
arms, especially those of fire, called after Bhargava, 

When the boy had grown up, and was capable of reficciion, he 
said to his mother one day, “ Why are we dwelling in this 
hermitage? where is my father? and who is he ?” His mother, 
in reply, related to him all that had happened. Upon hearing 
which he was higldy incensed, and vowed to recover his patrimonial 
kingdom, and exterminate the Haihayas and Talajaughas, by 
whom it had been overrun. Accordingly when he became a wmi 
he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death, and would have 
also destroyed the ^akas, the Yavanas, KAmbojas, Paradas, and 
Faimavas, but that they applied to Vasishtha, the family priest of 
Sagara, for protection. Vasishtha regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived of power), tliough living, thus spake to Sagara : 
“Enough, enough, my son, pursue no farther these objects of 
your wrath, ivhom you may look upon as no more. In order to 
fulfil your vow I have separated them from affinity to the 
regenerate tribes, and from the duties of their castes.” Sagara, 
m compliance with the injunctions of his spiritual guide, contented 



himself tlierefore wth iniposing upou the vanquished nations 
peculiar distinguishing marks. He made the Yavaiias shave their 
heads entirely ; the Sakas he compelled to shave (the upper) half 
of their heads ; the Paradas wore their hair long; and the 
Palma vas let their beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also,, and other Kshatriya races, he deprived qf the 
established usages of oblatiqiis to fire and the study of the Vedas ; 
and thus sepai'atcd religious rites, and abandoned by the 

Brahmans, these di^erent tribes became Mlechchbas. Sagara, 
after the recovery of his kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned 
earth with undisputed dominioiu 

Sumati the daughter of Kasyapa, and Kesiui the daughter of 
Bftja Viderhha, were the two wives of Sagara. Being without 
progeny, the king solicited the aid of the sage Aurva with great 
earnestness, and the Muni pronounced this boon, that one wife 
should bear one son, the upholder of his race, and the other should 
give birth to sixty thousand sons ; and he left it to them to make 
their election. Kesini chose to have the single son ; Sumati the 
multitude : and it came to pass in a short time that the former 
bore Asamanjas, a pxince through whom the dynasty continued ; 
and the daughter of Vinati f Sumati) had sixty thousand sons. 

‘(The elder consort bare 
A son called Asamauj, the heir. 

Then Sumati, the younger, gave 
Birth to a gourd,* 0, hero brave, 

Whose rind, when burst and cleft in two, 

Gave sixty thousand babes to view.** 

The son of Asamanjas was Ausumat 

Asamanjas was from bis boyhood of very in*egular conduct. 
His father hoped that as he grew up to manhood he would reform ; 
but finding that he continued guilty of the same immorality, 
Sagai^a abandoned him. The sixty thousand sons of Sagara 
followed the example of their brother Asamanjas* The path of 
virtue and piety being obstructed in the world by the sons of 

• Ikshvilka, the name of a king of Ayodhyd, who is regarded as the founder 

of the solar race, means also a rjourd. Hence perhaps the myth. — G biffiths. 



Sagara, the gods repaired to 
of Vishnu, free from fault, and endowed with all true wisdom. 
Having approached him with respect, they said, 0 lord, what 
will become of the world, if these soiis of Sagara are permitted to 
go ou iu the evil ways which they have learned from Asamaujas 
Do thou, then, assume a visible form, for the protection of the 
afflicted universe.** Be satisfied,” replied the sage, “in a brief 
time the sons of Sagara 'shall be all destroyed.** 


At that period Sagara commenced tlio performance of i 
solemn sacrifice of a horse, wdiich was guarded hy his own sons : 
nevertheless some one stole the animal, and carried it off into a 
chasm in the earth. Sagara commanded his sous to search for the 
steed ; and they, tracing him by the impressions of his hoofs, 
followed his course with perseverance, until coming to the chasm 
where he had entered, they proceeded to enlarge it, and dug 
downwards each for a league. Coming to Pdtdla, they beheld the 
horse wandering freely about, and at no great <^istance from him 
they saw the Rislii Kapila sHting, with his head declined in 
meditation, and illuminating the surromuling space with radiance 
as bright as the splendours of the autumnal sun, shining in 
an unclouded sky. Exclaiming, “This is the villain %vho has 
maliciously interrupted our sacrifice, and stolen the horse I kill 
him ! kill him they ran towards him with uplifted weapons. 
The Muui slowly raised !iis eyes, and for an instant looked upon 
them, and they were reduced to ashes by the sacred dame that 
darted from his person. 

“ Then ail the princes lofty souled, 

Of wondrous vigour, strong and bold, 

Saw Vdsndeva standing there 
In Kapil’s form he loved to wear, 

And near the everlasting God, 

The victim charger cropped the sod. 

They saw with joy and eager eyes 
The fancied robber and the prize, 

And on him rushed the furious baud 
Crying aloud, stand, villain I stand I 




^ Avaunt ! iivaunt ! great Kapil cried, 

His bosom flushed with passion’s tide ; 

Then by his might that proud aiTay 
All scorched to heaps of ashes lay-” 

When Sagava learned that his sons, whom he had sent in pursuit 
of the sacrificial steed, had been destroyed by the might of the 
great Rishi Kapila, he despatched Ansumat, the son of Asamaiijas, 
to effect the aniinars recoveiy. The youth, proceeding by the. 
deep path which the princes had dug, arrived where Kapila was, 
and bowing respectfully, prayed to him, and so propitiated him, 
that the saint said, Go, my son, deliver tlie horse to your 
grandfather ; and demand a boon ; thy grandson shall bring down 
the river of heaven on the earth.” Ansumat requested as a boon 
that his uncles, who had perished through the sage’s displeasure, 
might, although unworthy of it, he raised to heaven through his 
favour. “ I have told you,” replied Kapila, ‘‘ that your grandson 
shall bring down upon earth the Ganges , of the gods ; and when 
her waters shall wash the bones and ashes of thy grandfather’s 
sous, they shall be raised to Swarga. Such is the efficacy of the 
stream^that flows from the toe of Vishnu, that it confers heaven 
upon all who bathe in it designedly, or who even become 
accidentally immersed in it ; those even shall obtain Swarga, 
whose bones, skin, fibres, hair or any other part, shall be left after 
death upon the earth which is contiguous to the Ganges.” Having 
acknowledged reverentially the kindness of the sage, Ansumat 
returned to his grandfather, and delivered to him the horse. 
Sagara, on recovering the steed, completed his sacrifice ; and in 
affectionate memory of his sons, denominated Sagara the chasm 
which they had dug. 

Sagara is still the name of the ocean, and especially of the Bay 
of Bengal, at the mouth of the Ganges. V, P. 


* It appears to me that this my third story has reference to the volcanic 
phenomena of nature. Kapil may very possibly bC that hidden fiery force 
which suddenly imprisons itself and bursts forth in volcanic effects. Kapil 
moreover, one of the names of Agni, the god of Fire,— Gokresio. 


SahadOTa-— 1, Tlie liftli and* youngest soa of Pandii by bis wife 
Madiiy but mystically begotten by Dusra, the younger of the two 
Aswinau. He is considered as the bean ideal of masculine beauty. 
He was taught Astronomy and the use of the sword by Drona. 
When the Pandavas applied for service to the Raja Virita, Saha- 
deva was made master of the cattle, and caster of nativities and 
teller of fortunes ; 2, A prince, the son of Siiujaya ; 3, The son of 
Harshavarddhana j 4, A son of Sudisa ; A son of Jariisaudha ; 
6, The son of Biv^kara, of the family of Ikshvdku* 

Sahl^aiiya— A divine nymph ; one of the ten in the class 
termed Daivik 


i 


Sahanji—A prince, the son of KuntL 

Saharaksha — The fire of the Asm^s 1 the Bh%avata explains 
the difTerent fres to be so many appellations of fire employed in 
the invocations with which different oblations to fire are offered 
in the ritual of the Vedas. 

Sahas, Sahasya — The names of two of the months, occurring 
in the Vedas and belonging to a system now obsolete. 

Sahasrabala — A prince, a descendant of Kusa, according to 
ihe lists in the Malysa, Linga, 

Sahasrajit — 1, The eldest son of Yadu ; 2, .One of the sonaof 
Bhajamdlna. 

Sahishna — l, One of the sons of the patriarch Pulaka ; 2, A 
son of Vanakapivat, and father of Kimadeva. 

Sahya~One of tlie seven principal chains of mountains in 
Bharata ; the northern portions of the Western Ghauts, the moun- 
tains of the Konkan. 

Saiadhava, or Saindhavayana— A teacher of the Atharva 
Veda, and founder of a school of brahmans. 

Saindhav^as — l, The inhabitants of Sindh, and Western Raj- 
pootdna j 2, A school of brahmans. 

Saineyas — The descendants of Sini, a branch of the Yadavas. 

Sainhikeyas — A class of D4nava$,; the. sons of Viprachittiand 
Sinhikl 
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■ ■ Saisikatas — Inhabitants of mountainous regions and sandy 
deserts. \ : ; 

Saisiri'-^A teacher of the White Yajush. V, F.| 28 L 

■ Saisiliya'— 'A teacher of the Eig Veda, a disciple of Veclamilrai 
called also Sdkalya. 

Saisixnaga—A king of Magadha, and founder of the dynasty 
of that name, consisting of ten kings. Ho relinquished Benares to 
his son and established himself at Girivraja in Beliar, where he is 
said to have reigned forty years. 

Saiva Purana— 'The fourth Puranadn the enumeration given 
in the Vishnu Purdna. In some lists it is omitted, and when/that 
is the case it is replaced by the Vdyu, or Vayuviya* Wheii the 
Sai?a is specified, as in the Bh%avata, then the Yiyn ijs omitted | 
intimating the possible identity of these two works. This Furdna 
contains the genealogies of the patriarchs, a description of the 
universe, and the incidents of the first six Manwantaras ; inter- 
mixed with legends and praises of Siva. A long account of the 
Pitris or progenitors is also peculiar to this Pui4na ; as are stories 
of some of the most celebrated Rishis, who. were engaged in the 
distribution of the Vedas. See Vayu Purana. 

Saivya — The wife of king Satadhanu, and a %voman of great 
virtue. The legend of her life is peculiar to the Vishnu Purana 
and is thus narrated. She was devoted to her husband, benevo- 
lent, sincere, pure, adorned with every female excellence, with 
humility, and discretion. The Rdja and his wife daily worshipped 
the god of gods, Janarddana, with pious meditations, oblations to 
fire, prayers, gifts, fasting, and every other mark of entire faith, 
and exclusive devotion. On one occasion w^heu they had fasted 
on the full moon of Kartika, and had bathed in the Bhagiratlu, 
they beheld, as they came up from the water, heretic approach 
them, who was the friend of the Raja's military preceptor. The 
Rclja, out of respect to the latter, entered into conversation with 
the heretic ; but not so did the princess j refiecting that she was 
observing a fast, she turned from him, and cast her eyes up to the 
sun. On their arrival at home, the husband and wife, as usual, 
performed tlie worship of Vishnu, agreeably to the ritual. After 



a time tlie Rlja, triumphant over his enemies, died ; and the 
princess ascended the funeralpile of her husband. 

In consequence of the fault committed by Satadhanu, by speaking 
to an infidel when he was engaged in a solemn fast, he was bora 
again as a dog. His wife was born as the daughter of the BAja 
of Ki?i, with tlie knowledge of the events of her pre-existence, 
accomplished in every science, and endowed with eveiy virtue. 
Her father was anxious to give her in man-iage to some suitable 
husband, but she constantly opposed his design, and the king was 
prevented by her from accomplishing her nuptials. With the eye 
of divine intelligence she knew that her own husband had been 
regenerate as a dog, amS going once to the city of Vaidisi, she 
saw the dog, and recognised her former lord in him. Knowing 
that the animal was her husband, she placed upon his neck the 
bridal gai-land, accompanying it with the marriage rites and prayers : 
but he, eating the delicate food presented to him, expressed his 
delight after the fashion of his species ; at which she was much 
ashamed, and, bowing revere^ly to him, thus spake to her 
degraded spouse : “ Becall to memory, illustrious prince, the 
ill-timed politeness on account of which you have been born as a 
dog, and are now fawning upon me. In consequence of speaking 
to a heretic, after bathing in a sacred river, you have been 
condemned.to this abject birth. Do you not remember ft ?” Thus 
reminded, the Bija recollected his former condition, and was lost 
in thought, and felt deep humiliation. With a broken spirit he 
went forth from the city, and falling dead in the desert, was born 
anew as a jackal. In the course of the following year the princess 
knew what had happened, and went to the mountain Koldhala to 
seek for her husband. Finding him thera, the lovely daughter of 
the king of the earth said to her lord, thus disguised- as a jackal, 
» Dost thou not remember, oh king, the circumstance of conversing 
with a heretic, which I called to thy recollection when thou wast 
a dog ?” The RAja, thus addressed, knew that what the princess 
had spoken was true, and thereupon desisted from food, and died. 
He then became a wolf ; but his blameless wife knew it, and came 
to him in the lonely forest, and awakened his remembrance of his 
original state. “ No wolf art thou,” she said, “ but the illustrious 
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sovereign Satadhanu. Thou wast then a dogj then a jackalj and 
arfc now’ a wolf.” Upon this, recollecting himself, the prince 
abandoned his life, and became a vulture ; in which form his 
lovely queen still found him, and arow&ed Mm to a knowledge of 
the past, “ Piinccj” she exclaimed j "'recollect ..yourself ; away 
with this, uncouth form, to which th<?, lin of conversing with a 
heretic has condemned vou !” The Rdja was next born as a crow ; 
when the princess, v/hea though her mystical powers was aware of 
it, said to him, ‘‘ Thou an new thyself the eater of tributary grain, 
to whom, in a prior existence, all the kings of the earth paid 
tribute.*^ Having abandoned his body, in consequence of the 
recollections excited by these words, the king next became a 
.peacock, which the princess took to herself, and petted, and fed 
constantly with such food as is agreeable to birds of its class. The 
king of K^si instituted at that time the solemn sacrifice of a horse. 
In the ablutions with which it terminated the princess caused her 
peacock to be bathed, bathing also herself ; and she then reminded 
Satadhanu how he had been successively born as various animals. 
On recollecting this, he resigned his life. He was then born as 
the son of a person of distinction ; and the princess now assenting 
to the wishes of her father to see her wedded, the king of Kasi 
caused it to be made known that she would elect a bridegroom 
from those who should present themselves as suitors for her hand. 
When the election took place, the princess made choice of her 
former lord, who appeared amongst the candidates, and again 
invested him with the character of her husband. They lived 
happily together, and upon her father’s decease, Satadhanu raled 
over the country of Videha. He offered many sacrifices, and gave 
away many gifts, and begot sons, and subdued his enemies in war ; 
and having duly exercised the "sovereign power, and cherished 
foenignantly the earth, he died, as became his warrior birth, in 
battle. His queen again followed him in death, and, conformably 
to sacred precepts, once more mounted cheerfully his funeral pile. 
The king then, along with his princess, ascended beyond the sphere 
of Indra to the regions whei*e all desires are for ever gratified, obtain- 
ing ever-duidng and unequalled happiness in heaven, the perfect 
felicity that is the rarely realised revvard of conjugal fidelity.” 
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Saivya — A celebrated legendary king of ancient India, of whom 
an affecting stosy is related of a bawkand a, dove. -■ 

<« Saivja, a king whom earth obeyed, 

Once to a Mwk a promise made, 

Grave to the bird his desh and bone 
And by his truth made heaven his own.’^ 

Learn from that tale, the Hawk and Dove, 

How strong for truth was Saivya’s love 
Pledged by his word the monarch gave 
His flesh the suppliant bird 'to save.” 

The following is a free version of this very ancient story, 
which occurs more than once in the Mahdbharata. 

The Suppliant Dove. 

Chased by a hawk there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of mighty king. 

The monarch smoothed her rufled plumes 
And laid her on his breast, 

And cried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here, 

Best, pretty egg-born, rest ! 

Fair KaM*s realm is rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray.’ 

But panting for his half- won spoil 
The hawk was ctose behind, 

And with wild cry and eager eye 
Came swooping down the wind : 

* This bird,’ he cried, my destined prize, 

*Tis not for thee to shield ; 

’Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and field. 
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Hunger and thirst oppress me sore. 

And I am faint with toil : 

Thou shoiildst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

‘ They say thou art a glorious king, 

And justice is thy care ; 

Then j ustly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air/ 

Then cried the king : ‘ A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest : 

See how she clings with trembling wings 
To her protector’s breast/ 

* No flesh of lambs,’ the hawk replied, 
‘No blood of deer for me ; 

The falcon loves to feed on doves, 

And such is Heaven’s decree. 

But if atfection for the dove 
Thy pitying heart has stirred, 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down against the bird.’ 

carved the flesh from oif his side, 

And threw it in the scale, 

While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He backed the flesh from side and arm. 
From chest and back and thigh, 

But still above the little dove 
The monarch’s scale stood hjicr 

He heaped the scale with piles pf flesh,. 
With sinew?, blood, and^'skin, 


And when alone was left him bone 
He threW' himself therein. 

; Then thundered voices thi’ough the air ; 

I The sky grew black as night 5 

I And fever took the earth that shook 

! To see' that wondrous sight. 

i The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh ; 

i While drum and flute and shell and lute 

Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 
s Which hands celestial twine, 

j And softly shed upon his head 

Pure Amrit, drink divine. 

Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised, 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 

They set him on a golden car 
I That blazed with many a gem ; 

y Then swiftly through the air they flew, 

And bore him home with them. 

Thus lord, by noble deed, 

Won heaven and deathless fame ; 

And when the weak profcectiou seek 
From thee, do thou the same* 

— Griffiths. Scenes from the B^mmyan^ 

2. Saivya was also the name of a king of the Sivis, who was 
an ally of the Pandavas ; the Silex of the Greeks. 

Saivya — l, The wife of Harischaudra, (q. v.) whose heroic 
fortitude was shown in her patient endurance of the long series of 
severe trials to which she and her husband were subjected by 
"Visvamitra. 


i 
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According to the Markand.eya Pur^naj Harischandra gave up 
his whole country, and sold his wife and son, and finally himself 
in satisfaction of Yisvd.mitra’s demands for money. The sufferings 
of Harischandi’a, his wife, and son, are very pathetically depicted, 
and the effect of the various incidents is heightened with great 
ai^tistic skill. The story, in fact, appears to me one of the most 
touching to be found in Indian literature. Harischandra, the 
Parana tells us, was a royal Bishi who lived in the Treta age, and 
was renowned for his virtues, and the universal pi’O^periiy, moral 
and physical, which prevailed during his reign. On one occasion, 
when hunting, the king heard a sound of female lamentation which 
proceeded, it ^^pears, frdm the sciences who were becoming 
mastered by the au^erely -fervid sage Visvdmitra, in a way they 
had never been before by any one else 5 and were consequently 
crying out in alarm at his superiority. In fulfilment of his duty 
as a Kshattriya to defend the weak, and inspired by the god 
Ganesa, who had entered into him, Harischandra exclaimed 
‘What sinner is this who is binding fire in the hem of his gar- 
ment, while I, his lord, am pi^esent, resplendent with force and 
fiery vigour ?* He shall to-day enter on his long sleep, pierced in 
ail his limbs by arrows, which, by their discharge from my bow, 
illuminate all the quarters of the firmament.’^ Visvamitra was 
provoked by this address. In consequence of his wrath the sciences 
instantly perished, and Harischandra, trembling like the leaf of an 
asvattha tree, submissively represented that he had merely done 
his duty aS a king, which he defined as consisting in the bestowal 
of gifts on eminent Brahmans and other persons of slender means, 
the protection of the timid, and war against enemies. Visvamitra 
hereupon demands a* gift as a Brahman intent upon receiving one. 
The king offers him whatever he may ask : Gold, his own son, 
wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune. The saint first requires 
the present for the Eajasuya sacrifice. On this being promised, 
and still more offered, he asks for the empire of the whole earth, 
including everything but Harischandra himself, his wife and 
son, and his virtue which fJollows its possessor wherever he 


j goes.* : Haiiscbaiidra^ joyMly agrees. Vis vamitra then inquires 

him to strip off all Ms ornaments, to clothe himself in the bark of 
I trees, and to qnit the kingdohi' with his wife Saivy^ and his son^ 

j When he is departing the sag^ stops him and demands payment 

i of his yet unpaid sacrificial fee. The king replies that he has only 

! the persons of his wife, his shn, and himself left. VisY^mitm 

Insists that he must nevertheless pay ; and that ‘‘unfulfilled 
promises of gifts to Brahmans bring destruction.’* The unfortu- 
nate prince, after being threatened with a curse, engages tb make 
« the payment in a month I and commences his journey with a ‘Wife 

unused to such fatigues, amid the universal lamentations of his 
I subjects. While he lingers, listening to their affectionate remon- 

! strances against his desertion of his kingdom, Visvimitra comes up, 

and being incensed at the delay and the king’s apparent hesitation, 
strikes the 'queen with his staff, as she is dragged on by her hus- 
i band. All this Harischandra endures with patience, uttering no 

I complaint* Then the five Visvedevas, merciful gods, exclaimed, 

; «« « To what worlds shall this sinner Visv£mitra ^o, who has 

i thx'ust down this most excellent of sacrifices from the royal 

: dignity ? Whose faith shall now sanctify the soma-juice poured 

i out with recitation of texts at the great sacrifice, that we may 

drink it, and become exhilarated’ ? ” Visvdmitra heard what they 
^ saidj and by a curse doomed them to become men ; he relented, 

: however, so far as to exempt them fi’om having offspring, and from 

j other family ties and human weaknesses, and promised that they 

! should eventually be restored to their pristine position as gods. 

I ■ ■ 

! * Compare Manu’s very striking verses, which may be freely rendered as 

, follows ■ ■ 

Our virtue is the'only friend that follows us in death ; 

All other ties and friendships end with our depaj-ting breath. 

I Kor father, mother, wife, nor son beside us then can stay, 

: Nor kinsfolk : — virtue is the one comj>anion of our way. 

i Alone etach creature sees the light, alone the world he leaves ; 

I Alone of actions, wrong or right, the recompense receives. 

^ Like log or clod, beneath the sod their lifeless kinsman laid, 

His friends turn round and quit the gi'ound ; but virtue tends the dead. 

Be then a hoard of virtue stored, to help in day of doom ; 

By virtue led, we cross the dread, imtneas»,).rable gloom,” 


They in confequettce becalne partaiily incarnate as the five PindnSj 
the sons, of Draupadi.", ■ Resuming the story of Harischandra, the 
wriier tells us that he then proceeded with Ms wife and little sou 
to Benares, imagining that this divine .city, as the specfal property 
of Siva, could not be possessed by any mortal Here he found the 
xeientless Visvdmitra waiting for Mm, and ready to press Ms 
demand for the payment of Ms sacrificial gift, even before the 
expiration of the full period of grace. In this extremity Saivyd 
the queen suggests with a sobbing voice that her husband 
should sell her. On hearing this proposal Harischandra swoons, 
then recovers, utters lamentations, and swoons again, and his‘ 
wife, seeing his sad condition, swoons also. While they are 
in a state of unconsciousness, their famished child exclaims in 
distress, ‘* 0 father, father, give me bread ; 0 mother, mother, 
give me food : hunger everpowers me ; and my tongue is parch- 
ed ” At this moment Visvamitra returns, and after recalling 
Harischandra to consciousness by sprinkling water over Mm, again 
urges payment of the present The king again swoons, and is 
again restored. The sage threatens to curse him if his engage- 
ment is not fulfilled by sunset. Being now pressed by his wife, 
the king agrees to sell her, adding, however, “ If my voice can 
utter such a wicked word, I do what the most inhuman wretches 
cannot perpetrate.” He then goes into the city; and in seif- 
accusing language offers Ms queen for sale as a slave. A rich old 
Brahman offers to buy her at a price corresponding to her value, 
to do his household work, Harischandra’s heart was torn, and he 
could make no reply. The IBrahman paid down tne money, and 
was dragging away the queen by the hair of her head, when her 
little son Rohit^ava, seeing his mother about to be taken away 
from him, began to cry, and laid hold of her skirts. The mother 
then exclaims : « ‘Let me go, let me go, venerable sir, till I look 
upon my son. I shall hardly ever behold him again. Come, my 
darling, see thy mother now become a slave. Touch mo not 
young prince ; I may no longer be handled by thee.’ Seeing his 
mother dragged away, the child ran after her, his eyes dimmed 
with tears, and crying * mother/ The Brahman purchaser kicked 
him when he came up ; but he would not let his mother go, and 
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cofftioaed crying ^^motlierj mother.’ The queen then said' to the 
Brahman, ^Be so Mud, my master, as to buy also this child, as 
without Mm I shall prove to thee but a useless purchase. Bo 
thus merciful to me in my wretchedness ; unite me with my son, 
like a cow to her calf.’* The Brahman agrees: ‘Take this 
money and give me the boy.’” When his wife and son were 
being carried away, Harischandra broke out into lamentations ; 
“ ‘ She, my spouse, whom neither air, nor sun, nor moon, nor 
stranger had beheld, is now gone into slavery. This my son, a 
scion of the solar race, with his delicate hands and fingers, has 
been sold. Woo to me, wicked wi’etch that I am,’” — 0. S* ST., 
Voll, pp. 379-383. 

2. Saivyd was the name of the wife of king Jydmaglua. Her 
history will be found in the account of her husband. [JyAMAGHA.] 

Saka — One of the seven D wipas, or great insular continents ; 
it is surrounded with a sea of milk. In this Bwipa there are 
seven mountains and seven sacred rivers. There grows a large 
Saka (teak) tree, frequented by the Siddhas and Gandharbas, the 
wind from which, as produced by its fluttering leaves, diffuses 
delight. The inhabitants are described as sinless and happy. 

Sakalya — teacher of the Rig Veda. He is said in the 
Vishnu Purina to have divided the Sanhita, or collection of hymns, 
given to him, into five .Sanhitas, which he distributed amongst as 
many disciples, who became founders of schools for teaching the 
truths of the Veda. 

Sakapumi — (Called also Rathantara.) A teacher of the Rig 
Veda, who divided the original- Sanhita into three portions, and 
added a glossary (Nirukta) constitutiug a fourth. Seo Vishnu 
Parana, 277. 

Sakas — The Sakai and Sacm of classical writers ; the Indo- 
Scythians of Ptolemy j Turks or Tartar tribes, who established 
themselves about a century and a half jbefore our era, along the 
western districts of India, from the Hindu Koh to the mouths of 
the Indus. Professor 'Wilson thinks they were hot improbably 

TIu' whole o£ this md? Hktf 3 sef?n€ from Uncle U<»l 3 iu.” 
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connected with our Saxon forefathers. Si:K:teen kings of this race 
are mentioned in the Vishnu Purana which also mentions their 
conquest by Sagara, along with the Yavanas and Kambojas. 

Sakha — One of tlie sons of Kum^ra, and grandson of Agni. 

Sakha — A branch (L e., of the Veda considerejl as a tree) ; it 
means sometimes a division or part ; sometimes an edition or 
recension. A S^kha generally comprised a Sanhita and a Erdh- 
mana. 

Sakra — 1> A name of Indni, (q. v.) ; 2^ One of the twelve 
/ ■ 

Adityas. 

Sakra*— ‘The powerful god, an epithet of Indra. 

S&ktas — The worshippers of theSAKtr, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst 
all classes of Hindus. This active energy is, agreeably to the spirit 
of the mythological system, personified, and the form with which 
it is invested, considered as the especial object of veneration, 
depends upon the bias entertained by the individuals towards the 
adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the former case the personified 
Sakti termed Lakshmx, or Maha Lakshmt, and in the latter, 
Farva , Bhavlni, or Durga. Even Sarasvati enjoys some 
portion of homage, much more than her lord, Brahma, whilst a 
vast variety of inferior beings of malevolent character and formi- 
dable aspect receive the worship of the multitude. The bride of 
Siva, however, in one or other of her many and varied forms, is 
by far the most popular emblem in Bengal and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation 
of the metaphorical language of the Vedas^ in which the tvUi or 
purpose to create the universe is represented as originating from 
the creato]*, and co-existent with him as his bride, and part of 
himself. Thus in the Rig Veda it is said, That divine spirit 
breathed withouj; afflation, single with (Svadkd) her who is 
sustained within him ; other than him nothing existed. First 
desire was formed in hi^ mind, and that became the original 
productive seed,” and the Sdma Veda^ speaking of the divine cause 
of creation, says, He felt not delight, being alone. He wished 
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aaotherj and insiantlj . became sticb. He caused liis own self to 
fall m twain, . and' thus became husband and wife. He approached 
her, and thus were human bemgs produced.” In these passages 
it is not unlikely that reference is made to the primitive tradition 
of the origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative representa- 
tion of the first indication of tvish or will in the Supreme. Being. 
Being devoid of all qualities whatever, he was alone, until he 
peilnittedthe wish to be multiplied, to be generated within himself. 
This wish being put into action, it is said, became united with its 
parent, and then created beings were produced. Thus this first 
manifestation of divine power is termed IclichMru^a^ personified 
desire, and the creator is designated as Bvechchhdmaya^ united 
with his own will, wdiilst in the Veddnta philosophy, and the 
popular sects, such as that of Kabib, and others, in which all 
created things are held to be illusory, the Sakti, or active will of 
the deity, is always designated and spoken of as Maya or MaM* 
original deceit or illusion. 

Another set of notions of some nntiquity which contributed to 
form the character of the Sakti, whether general or particular, 
were derived from the Sdnkkya philosophy. In this system 
nature, Prakriti, or Jf6Za Frakriti^ is defiued to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct from the supreifie spirit, 
productive though no production, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. Hence Prukriti has come to be 
regarded as the mother of gods and men, whilst as one with matter, 
tiie source of error, it is again identified with or delusion, 

and as co-existent with the supreme as his Sakti, his personified 
energy, or his bride. 

These mythological fancies have been principally disseminated 
by the Furdnas^ in all which Frakritiy or Maya bears a prominent 
part. The aggregate of the whole is given in the Brahma 
Vaivartta Furdna, one section of which, the Prakriti Khanda^ is 
devoted to the subject, and in which the legends relating to the 
principal modifications of the female principle are narrated.— 
Wilson. 

Sakti — Energy. Potency. Mythologically the word means 
consort of a deity. Farvati is the Sakti of Siva. Sarasvati the 


Sakti of Braliml The Sakti' is sajd to have origiimted in God^ the 
S npreme Being. From the 'first Sakti nine others are derived who 
are cailed Navasakti. They for their arrogances were banished 
from heaven to earth ; and. when here obtained the office of 
protecting mankind from demons ; hence temples are erected and 
festivals .celebrated in their honour. They are in fact the 
6i4raadevatas so often mentioned; The Sakti is worshipped in 
the pagodas under the form of the Sivaiinga, There are many . 
special forms of Sakti-worship, some of them accompanied wdth 
the grossest obscenities. The Abbe Dubois terns one of them an 
‘‘ occult sacrifice, secret and abominable.’^ The Sakti w’^orship is to 
a certain extent sanctioned by the Turdaas, but it is especially 
prescribed in certain works called Tantras. The female forms of 
Rudra, white, and black, are termed in the Vishnu Furana, Saktis, 

Sakti, Saktri — A celebrated sage, the son of Vasishtha. King 
Kalmashap^cla, one day met Sakti, in a narrow path in a thicket 
and desired him to stand out of his way. The sage refused ; on 
which the raja beat him with his whip, and Sakti cursed him to 
become a Eakshas, or cannibal. Tiie Raja in this transformation 
killed and ate its author, Sakti, and all the other sons of Vasishtha. 
Parasara was a posthumous son of Sakti. In the twenty-fifth 
Dwapara Sakti was the Vyasa. 

Sakuni — l, The son of the Raja of Gandhira, %vho conducted 
his sister Gandh^ri to the city of Hastiuapur to be married to 
Bija Dritardshtra. He was very skilful in throwing dice, and in 
playing with dice that were loaded ; so that he always won the 
game. At the celebrated gambling match when Yudhishthira lost 
all his property, himself, his brothers and his wife, it was Sakuni 
■who threw the dice and won every game, and obliged the Pandavas 
to gO into exile. Sakuni plotted with Duryodhana to seize 
Krishna, when the latter revealed his divinity and disconcerted 
the whole. 

Sakuni — 2, A Daitya of great prowess, one of the sons of 
llirany^ksha. 

Sakuni — A female flend or Asura, the daughter of Bali, and 
sister of 
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; SakUBtala — The daughter of the celebrated Eishi Visvdmitra, 
bj one of 'the Apsarasas named Menak^, who was sent from 
heaven by Indra to allure the sage from his solitary penance, 

Visvamltra yielded and lived with Menak^ in connubial bliss for 
some years. When Tisv^mltra returned to his ambitious austeritiesj 
Menaka went back to heaven, and their child, Sakuntala, was 
adopted by the Eishi Kan wa, and brought up at hia hermitage, in 
a forest to the south of Hastindpura, the city in which were 
reigning the princes of the Lunar line. To Dushyanta, the 
reigning monarch, it was decreed by the celestials, the daughter 
of MenakA should be married the plot of K£lid^sa*s drama of 
“ Sakuntala or the Lost Eiug,” is arranged to bring about the 
marriage. 

Sakwala — A mundane system j being the space to which the 
light of a sun extends, each sakwala, of which there is a great 
number, including a heaven, eartli, hells, &c. 

Sakya, or Sakyamuiu— The author or reviver of Buddhism, 
whose birth appears tp have occurred in the seventh, and death in 
the sixth century before Christ (b. c. 621-543), He was the son 
of Suddhodana, king of Kapila-vastu, or of Magadha (Behar.) 
See Buddha and Gautama. 

Sala-— 'One of the sons of Bihlika, of the family of Kuru. 

Salagrama — -A holy place of pilgrimage, often mentioned, but 
the locality is unknown. The kings Agnidhra, Bharata, and 
others, are said to have retired thither to a life of penance. The 
term Sdlagrama is usually applied to a stone, an ammonite, which 
is supposed to be a type of Vishnu, and of which the worship is 
enjoined in some books. Ammonites are found chiefly in the 
Gandak river, and Professor Wilson thinks that the S^lagrdma 
Tirtha was probably at the source of that stream, or at its 
confluence with the Ganges. He adds that its sanctity, and that 
of the stone, are probably of comparatively modern origin, 

Salaka — One of the eight branches of medical science i that 
which treats of external organic affections ; this and Salya 
constitute surgery. 
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•SaligOtra~^A teacher of 'the Sama-veda i -he was the son of 
Laugali and established six schools* 

Salin— One of the fifteen teachers of the white Yajash* ' 

Salisuka— A king of Magadha, 'of the Manrya dynasty ^ the son , 
of Sangata. 

Saliya — A disciple of Vedamxtra and teacher of the Eig Veda* 

Salmali— One of the Bwipas or seveii great insular continents 
into which the Pur^nas divide the world. In this Dwipa there 
are seven mountain ranges abounding in precious gems and 
mediclnai herbs. There are seven rivers whose 'waters wash away 
sins. A largo S^lmali (silk cotton) tree grows in this Dwipa and 
gives it its name. The Dwipa is sourrounded by the Sura sea 
(sea of wine) of the same extent as itself. 

Salwas, or Salyas— Are placed by the Viyn and Matsya 
amongst the central nations, and seem to have occupied part of 
E^asthan, a Salwa Eaja being described in the Vishigu Porana as 
engaging in hostilities with the people of Dwdraka in Guzerat. 

Salya — The first of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of the extraction of extraneous bodies. Salya and 
Salaka constitute surgery. 

Salya— 1 , A Danava, the soil of Viprachitti renowned for great 
strength ; 2, The Eaja of Madra. He sold his sister Mddri to be 
wife to Paiidu, He was Edja of one of the mountain tribes occupy- 
ing the southern slopes of the Himalayas. At the beginning of 
the great war he was on the side of the Pindavas, but afterwai’ds 
deserted them, and drove the chariot of Earna in his combat with 
Arjuna. He obtained the command of the army for one day, the 
last of the war, and was slain by Yudhishthira. 

Samadhi — The result of meditation ; br that state of mind 
when there is an absence of all idea of individuality, when the 
meditator, the meditation, and the thing or object meditated upon, 
are all considered to be but one. According to the text of Patan- 
jali : ‘ Eestraint of the body, retention of the mind, and meditation, 
which thence is exclusively confined to one object is Dhy^na ; the 
idea of identification with the object of such meditation, so as 'if 
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devoid of individual natu.re, is Samidhi. The word is sometimes 
used to express the power that’ enables its possessor to exercise an 
entire control over all his faculties, and keep them in perfect 
restraint* ' 

SamaE— The name of the third Veda. See Sama-veoa. 

SailiaEera‘--*-The novice of Buddhism, from sranana, an ascetic. 
He must be at least eight years of age, and must have received the 
consent of his parents to his abandonment of the world. The vows 
of the Simanera are not in any case irrevocable, and there are 
many circumstances that make his yoke less onei’ous than that 
of the stricter communities among the -western celibates. 

SamaHOdakas — People who are related or connected only by 
presentations of water. V. P., p. 316. 

Samara— -The eldest of the hundred sons of Nipa, and king of 
Kampilya in the Doab. The Matsya makes Samara the son of 
Kdsya. 

Samaravira^ — A king in Bharatakshetra, whose daughter 
Yasod^ wa.s married to prince Varddhamana, who afterwards 
became the distinguished Jaina saint Mahdvira. 

Sama-veda — Saman is the name of third Veda, which in the 
Bhdgavat Gita is called the best of the three. It appears to be 
little more than a recast of the Bich, (see Rig Veda) consisting 
chie% of the same hymns, broken up and arranged so as to be 
chanted during the various expiatory ceremonies. Thus, while 
the Rich is said to be- in regular metre to be recited aloud ; and 
the Yajush consists chiefly of prose to be inaudibly muttered, the 
Saman contains a certain rhythm, or mode, , which was sung to 
music, and the name is also generally employed to designate a hymn. 

The principal part of the S£ma~veda is that entitled Archika. 
It comprises prayers arranged in six chapters ; sub-divided into 
half chapters and into sections, ten in each chapter, and usually 
containing exactly ten verses each* The same collection of prayers, 
in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in 
seventeen* chapters, under the title of Grdmageya gdna. Another 
portion of the Sama-veda, arranged for chanting, bears, the title of 
xiranya-gana, and Is sub-divided in the same maimer as the Archika. 


There are four Bi-ahraanias of tliis Veda, received by four differenti 
schools. One is denominated Shadvinsa, pi-obably from i ts contain- 
ing twenty-six ehapters. Another is called the SrdA- 

mana. But the best known is that entitled the Tandya, and an 
exposition of it by SdyandchArya. Its principal Opahishad is the 
Chhandogya, divided into eight chapters. Another is called the 
Kena Upanishad. These works are disquisitions on abtruse and 
mystical theology. The Kena has been translated by Rammohan 
Roy. Sm-vli.. H. S. L. 

Samba— A son of Krishna by his wife Jambavati, celebrated 
for his great strength. At the Swayamvara of the daughterof 
Duryodhana, the princess was carried off by Stoba. Duryod- 
hana, Kama, Bhishma, Drona, and other celebrated chiefs, incensed 
at his audacity, pm-sued him and took him prisoner. When the 
Yddavas heard of the occurrence, they prepared for war ; but 
Balarama undertook alone to procure the liberation of Sdmba ; he 
succeeded by threatening to throw the city of Hastindpura into 
the River. SAmba for deceiving and ridiculing the Eishis was 
cursed to bring forth an iron pestle, which was broken and thrown 
into the sea ; a spike of it, that could not be broken, was swallowed 
by a fish ; the fish was caught, and the spike extracted by a 
hunter named Jara, who tipped his arrow with the spike. Krishna 

was ultimately killed with this aiTow. V. P. 

Sambara — 1> An ancient aboriginal king mentioned in the Rig 
Veda as a black-skinned enemy, who dwelt forty years on the 
mountains and possessed a hundred impregnable cities. These 
cities wei-e coveted by one of Indra’s white-complexioned friends, 
the ‘ hospitable Divoddsa.’ Divoddsa was repulsed, and obliged 
to hide himself in the water ; but Indra to give him pleasure, 
struck off the head of Sambara. Sambara lived in Udavraja, “ a 
country into which the watei-s flow.” He believed himself invul- 
nerable : but Indra -discovered him when issuing from the moun- 
tain, and scattered the hundreds and thousands of his hosts. For 
tho mighty DivodAsa, Indra, who dances with delight in battle, 
destroyed ninety cities. Indra hurled Sambara from the mountain ; 
ninety-nine cities ho destroyed ; the hundredth ho gave to Divo- 
dasa, — Wihon's Big Veda, 
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Sambara — 2^ A great Asura or demon, ® terrible as cleatb,’ 
wbo knowing that Pradynmna, if be lived, would be bis destroyer, 
carried off the infant and fbrew bim into the ocean. Pradyumna 
was preserved by a fisb 'and 'rescued. ■ Wben be reached manhood 
and beard, what Sambara bad done ; he challenged the demon, and 
after a terrible conflict, killed him, V. P. 

Saimbara—S, One of the demons who personify drought ; they 
are described in the Rig Veda as shutting up the watery treasures 
in the clouds, until Indra attacks them and after severe contests 
overcomes them, and the clouds discharge their imprisoned waters 
on the thirsty earth. 

And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 

The sun shines out, all nature smiles, 

Redeemed from Vrittra’s powers and wiles; 

The gods, with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet ; 

While Indra’s mortal votaries sing 
The praises of their friend and king.” 

•^O. E T,, Vol V,p. 135. 

Sambhala— A village celebrated as the birth-place of the sage 
Kalki, who was endowed with eight superhuman faculties, 

Saittbli’a’—l, One of the.eleyen Eudras ; 2, The wife of Dhruva, 

Sa3llbhuta--^A prince, the son of Trasadasyu. 

Sambhuti—® Fitness.' A daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Marichi, 

Samika — One of the sous of Sura and brother of Vasudeva. 

Sampadvasa — One of the seven principal solar rays — the one 
which supplies heat to the planet Mars. 

Sampara — A prince, the son of Samara, 

Samparayana — One of tlie fifteen teachers of the Wlute 
Yojusii, who founded various new schools. 

Sampati — The son of Syenf and brother of Jatayu, It was 
he who informed Haniimin that K^vana had carried Sita to Lanka. 
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Samrat — I, The Manu of any partieular period ; 2^ One of 

the daughters of Piiyavrata, by his wife Kdmya;^ 

Samildra— The king of rivers, 

' -SaiEUdra — The ' daughter of' Samudr^ by his' wife' Fel4, 
Samitdra was married to Prachinavarshish, and became the mother 
of the tea Prachetasas. 

SaMTara— “A son of Kasyapa and Danu, and one of the most 
celebrated Daityas. He is called in the Vishnu Piirfea the 
mightiest of enchanters, to whom H^ranyakaslpu had recourse, 
when he . -was himself unable to ' influence ' or destroy his son 
Prahldda. Sam vara undertook to effect his destriiction, but all his 
schemes were frustrated. 

Samvarana—A prince, the son of Riksha,and father of Kuru. 

Samvatsara— 1, The name of the first of the flve Cycles or 
Yugas, consisting of twelve years j 2, The lord of times and 
seasons. 

i’6a!B.vit — That in which all things are found or known, and 
which is found or known in all things. A synonym of Mahat. 

Samya— An original property of man. One of the eight 
‘perfections or Siddhis, defined in the notes to the Vishnu Purana 
as sameness of degree. 

Saiayati — A son of PracMnvat or Bahugava, of the race of 
Puru. 

Samyoga— The- union of contiguity, in oppositioir to that of 
identifleation or perfect unity — Tadaikt/am» 

- Sauaischara, Satuim — The son of Eudra :■ and SuvarchaE.' 
Saturn is also represented in the Vishnu Purana as the son of the 
sun and his handmaid.ChlEya and is said to move slowly along in 
a car drawn by piebald steeds. 

Saaaka, SanaaOi^Ea,. Sanatana, Sanatkimara— Sous of 
Eudra, who declining , .**eate progeny, remained, -the name of 
the last implies, ever-boys, kum^rds, that is, ever pure and 
innocent ; whence their creation is called the 
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Sanakadi, Sampradayis — One of .the Vaisknava sects among 
the Hindus^ They worship and Radha conjointly^ and 

are distinguished from other sects by a- circular black' mark in the 
centre of the ordinary double streak of white earth ; and also by 
the use of the necklace aod rosary of the stem of TulasL The 
members of this sect are scattered throughout the- whole of I pper 
India. They are very numerous about Mathura^ 'and they are also 
among the most numerous of the Vaishnava sects in Bengal. 

Sandfitnsa — One of the Narakas, the hell ' df' pmcei*s ; into 
which falls the violator of a vow, and one who breaks the rules of 
his order. 

Sandhya — Twilight ; a form of Brahm/i ; also the name of the 
period preceding a Yuga. In the Vishnu Parana it is said, “ The 
night is called U«ha, and the day is denominated Vyuslfta and 
the interval between them is called Sandhyd. On the occurrence 
of the awful Sandhyd, the terrific fiends terhi^d Mandehas, attempt 
to devour the sun; for Brahtnd denounced this curse upon them, 
that, without the power to perish, they should die every day (and 
revive by night), and therefore a fierce contest occurs daily 
between them and the sun. At this season pious Brahmans scatter 
■water, purified by the mystical Omkara, ami consecrated by the 
Gdyatri, and by this water, as by a thunderbolt, the foul fiends 
are consumed. When the first oblation is offered with solemn 
invocations in the morning rite, the thousand-rayed deity shines 
forth with unclouded splendour. Omkdra is Vishnu the mighty, 
the substance of the three Vedas, the lord of speech ; and by its 
enunciation those Bdkshasas are destroyed. The sun is a principal 
part of Vishnu, and light Is his immutable essence, the active 
manifestation of whieh is excited by the mystic syllable Ora. 
Light effused by the utterance of On^dra becomes radiant, and 
burns up entirely the Rikshasas called Mandelias. The performance 
of -the Sandhyd (the morning) sacrifice must iie^ifcr therefore be 
delayed, for he who neglects it is guilty of the murder of the sun. 
Protected thus by the Brahmans and the pig^ny sages called 
Bahikhiljas, the snu goes on his course to give light to the world. 

SaBdipani "-The tutor of Krishna and Babmmn ; who was !St> 



^stonished at their rapid progress that he thought the sun and moon 
had become his scholar. When they had acquired all that he could 
teach and enquired what fee he demanded, he requested them to 
give him his dead son drowned in the sea of Prabhisa. The sea 
said, ‘ I have not killed the son of Sdndipani ; a demon named 
Panehajana, who lives in the foi-m of a conch shell, seized the boy ; 
he is still under my waters.’ Krishna then plunged into the sea ; 
and having slain the demon, took the conch shell as his horn ; the 
boy was also restored to life and given to his father, 

Sandhyansa— The name of the period succeeding a Yuga. 
Sandilya — A celebrated teacher of whom Mr. Max Miiller 
says, “ It was an epoch in the histoiy of the human mind when 
the identity of the masculine self and the neutral Brahmd, was for 
the first time perceived, and the name of the discoverer has not 
been forgotten. It was Sd,ndilya who declared that the self within 
our heart is Brahmi, and this tenet, somewhat amplified, is quoted 
as, Sandilya’s wisdom.” The age in which he Jived is not given. 
—A. S. L., p. 323. 

SaiDdracottus — See Chandragupta. 

Sangata— Oneof the tenMauryas, descendants of Chandragupta, 
whose dynasty at Mithila lasted a hundred and thirty-seven years. 
Sangha— An assembly or chapter of Buddhist priests. 

Sangha-bheda— The causing of a division among the priest- 
hood. 

Sangha disesa— A class of priestly misdemeanours. 

Sanghamitta A princess, the daughter of the grandson of 
CImndiagupta, who on being left by her husband became a 
priestess, and was the first who visited Ceylon. 

Sangramajit— One <^the sons of Krishna, by his wife Saivya 
or Mitraviuda. 

Sanhataswa — A prince, the son of Nikumbha. 

Sanhitas Collections of Hymns. By a Sanhita is generally 
understood a collection or compilation. The Sanhitas of the Vedas 
collections of hymns and prayers belonging to them, arranged 
to the judgment of some individual sage who is tJiere- 
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fore 'regarded as the originator and teacher of each. The Vlshttu 
Por4iia mentions' the ' names ' of the principal teachers of the 
Sanhitas of the Tedas and of their oisciples and the schools founded 
by them.' . . 

SaaMato — The youngest of the four sons of Hir^nyakasipu, 
distinguished for Ms heroism, and termed the augmentor of the 
Daitya race. 

Sani — Saturn. See Sanaischara above. 

Sanjaya— The minister and charioteer of Maharaja Dim tara- 
shtra. He was sent on an embassy to the Pandavas, and is, says 
Mr. Wheeler, evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pandavas to return to Hastin4pur, with- 
out giving them any distinct pledge that their Rdj would be 
restored to them. He was surprised at the greatness of their pre- 
parations for war. The Pandavas received him in Council, and 
he delivered the message of the Mahdraja ; to which Yudhishthira 
replied that whoever is wise would never give his consent to a war 
on trivial grounds ; but that when war seemed to be inevitable it 
would bo useless in them to liumiliate themselves to the dust for 
the sake of concord. “He, however, who is intent upon a war 
of malice is always in a fever, and the fever burns stronger and 
stronger in his heart day by day, until he can feel no pleasure in 
the ordinary gratiScations of the world.'’ As for Dhritai’4shtra we 
acknowledge him to be our Mahaiaja, and we know that he is 
kind atid benevolent, and averse to doing evil ; but for the sake 
of humouring his son Duiyodhana, and keeping on good terms 
with him, the Mahardja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, and 
%voiild entrap us into bis presence by mere offers of protection.” 
Krishna spoke to the same effect, Yudhishthira then gave costly 
presents to the envoy Sapjaya, both for himself and some of his old 
friends, to whom he sent kind messages. The mission however 
was a fruitless one, and when the war broke out, Sanjaya was 
employed to the blind Maharaja of every event that trans- 

pired during its progress. It was Sanjaya who recited the Bhagavat 
Gita; 2, A prince, tlie son of Suparswa ; 3, the son of Fratik- 
shatra ; 4, A prince of the. family of Ikshvaku, son of Rananjaya. 



Sanjna— The daughter of Visvakarmaii, was the wife of the 
sun and bore him three children, the Manu (Vaivaswata), Yama, 
and the goddess Yami (or the Yamuna river). Uuable to endure 
the fervours of her lord, Sanjud gave him Chhayi his handmaid, 
and repaired' to the forests to practise devout exercises. The sun, 
supposing Chhayi to be his wife Sanjna, begot by her three bther 
-children, Sanaischara (Saturn), another Manu (Savarni), and a 
daughter Tapatl (the Tapti river). ChhayS, upon one occasion, 
being offended with Yama, the son of Sanjna, denounced an impre- 
cation upon him, and thereby revealed to Yama and to the sun 
that she was not iu truth Sanjni, the mother of the former. Being 
further informed by Chhaya that his wife had gone to the wilder- 
ness, the sun beheld her by the eye of meditation engaged in 
austei’ities, in the figure of a mare (in the region of Uttara Kuru.) 
Metamorphosing himself into a horse, he rejoined his wife, and 
begot three other children, the two Asvius and Revanta, and then 
brought SaujnA back to his own dwelling. To diminish his 
intensity, Visvakarman placed the luminary on his lathe, to grind 
off some of his effulgence ; and in this manner reduced it an 
eighth, for more than that was inseparable. The parts of the 

divine Vaishnava splendour, residing in the sun, that were filed 

off by Viswakarmau, fell blaziug down upon the earth, and the 
artist constructed of them the discus of Vishiiu, the trident of 
Siva, the weapon of the god of wealth, the lance of Kirtikeya, 
and the weapons of the other gods : all these Visvakaiman 
fabricated from the superfluous rays of the sun. V. P. 

Sankalpa— 1, One of the prajfipatis, according to the Kurma 
list ; 2, A daughter of Daksha and wife of Dharma. 

Sankana— A prince, the son of Kalmashapada accoi-diug to 
(he RSmdyana. 

Sankara-— 1, A name of Siva ; 2, A renowned Ddnavn, son of 
Kasyapa and Danu. 

Sankara Acharya— The great Saiva Reformer, who flourished, 
it is supposed, in the eighth or ninth century ; Professor Wilson 
is of opinion that, of the present popular forms of the Hindu 
religion, some, assumed theh- actual state earlier than the above 
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date. Sankara Aehirya-was a distinguished pofeSaor^the 
Vedanta and Ad vaita system. He ...as a natrve 
Malabar, of the tribe of Nambfiri brahmans, and in the pytholo- 
ffical laneuage of the sect an incarnation ^f Siva. . . _ 

®"l. ».r, h. is «iat» to 6ivid.a U.. fo.. 

into seventy.two, -or eighteen sub-divisions each, and^to have 
assigned thm their respective rites and duties. Notwithstanding 
this!he seems to have met with particular disrespect, ^ther on 
account of his opinions,' or his origin, or his Wan eiing 7 v 
h s return home, on one occasion, his mother died and he had 0 
perform the funeral rites, for which his relations refused to supply 
Irm with fire, and at which all the Brahmans declined to assist, 
slkara then produced fire from his arm and burnt 
the court-yard of the ho-.ise, deuouncing imprecations to the effect, 
tLt the Brahmans there should not study the Vedas, that religious 
^ Ikants. should never obtain alms, and that the dead shodd 
always be burnt close, to tbe houses in which they had resided 

custom which is said to have survived hihi. 

.» All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading 
erratic life, knd engaging in successful controversy with various 
sects, whether Saiva, or Vaishnava, or of less orthodox opinions 
as the Buddhists and Jainas. In the coume of his peregrinations, 
he established several Maths, 
of his disciples, particularly oue, still 

Sringiri, on- the western ghats, near the sources of the Tungabadra. 
t 3 s foe close of his life, he repaired as far as Kashmir, and 

seated himself, after triumphing 

throne of Sarasvati. He next went to Badarikdsrama, and findly 
to Kedarn^fo, in foe Himalaya, where he died at foe early age o 
thirty-two. The events of his last days are confirmed by lo^ 
traditions, and foePitha, or throne of Sarasvati, on which Sank 
sat, is still shown in Kashmir ; whilst at the temp e o iva 
Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the Nambfin tribe, has always 
been the officiating priest. 

.< The influence exercised by Sankara in person, has been perpe- 
tuated by his writings, foe most eminent of which 
shyas, or commentaries on foe Sdtras or Aphorisms of Vyasa. A 



commentary on the Bhagavat Gita, is also ascribed to him, as is 
one on the Frisinha Tapaniya Upanishad, and a cento of verses in 
praise of Durga. The Saundarya Lahari is Kkewise said to be his 

composition.” See Vedanta. 

Sankatshana — A name of Bakrdma, given to him - in conse* 

quenee of his being extracted from his mother’s womb to be trans- 
ferred to that of Rohini. 

SSillkaiSySi — A country in the Doab, near Maiupuri. 

Sankha I, A powerful many-headed serpent, one of the 
progeny of Kadru ; 2, one of the minor Dwipas, peopled by 
Mlechhas who worship Hindu deities j 3, A conch shell, one of 
the principal weapons of Vishriu. 

Sankhakuta One of the mountain ridges on the north of 

Mem. 

Sankhanata A prince, the sou of Yajran^bim, a descendant 
of E£ma. 

Sankhapada One of the eight Ldkapdias, and son of the 
patriarch Kardama by Sruti. He is the regent of the south. 

Sankhya One of the six Sastras properly so called. It is 
ascribed to the Muni Kapila. It is the principal of the six philo- 
sophical sehoolB of India. This system say some, is an attempt 
to account for the existence of the universe without the deity, by 
asserlmg the principle of duality, or in other words, the co-exist- 
ence of spirit and matter. Dr. Ballantyne gives tie following 
outline of the system. « The Sankhya makes a step in advance 
of the Nydya by reducing the external from the category of 
substance to that of gualitl Souls alone ai-e, in the Sankhya 
regarded as substances; whatever affects the soul being arranged 
under the head of a qnality-I, pleasing ;, 2 . displeasing.; or 3 
m liferent. This mode of viewing the universe may be desig- 
nated the emotional view of things. 

The word Sankhya » numeral, rational ov discrimina. 
live. The system promises beatitude as the reward of that discri- 
miMtion which rightly distinguishes between soul and nature 
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; The Sdnkk^a system was delivered by Kapila ia a set of 

; aphorisms BO less concise than those of. the He begins 

I by defining the chief end of Man^ His first aphorism is as 

! follows Now the complete (or highest) end of man.” By the 

three kinds of pain are meant — 1, diseases, .griefs, &c., which arc 
intrinsic or iidiercnt in the sufferer ; 2, injuries from ordinary 
external things ; and 3, injuries from things supernatui’ai or meteo- 
rological. In his nineteenth aphorism, he declares tliat the bondage 
(bandka) under which the soul, or individud man (purusha), 
groans, is due to its conjunction with nature (prakriti) ; and this 
bondage is merely seemhig^ because soul Is ever essentially a 
pure and free intelligence.” 

J In his fifty-ninth aphorism, he says again of the souFs bondage 

I ^ “ It is merely vei'bal, and not a reality, since it resides in [the 

I souFs organ] the [and not in the soul or self] on which 

I the Hind u commen tutor remarks,— “ That is to say, since bondage, 

&c., resides only in the mind (chtUg)^, sdl this, as far as concerns 
I the soul [pwrws/ia], is merely verbal, because it is merely a 

1 reflexion, like the redness of a [pellucid] crystal [when a China 

rose is near It], but uot a reaiUg, with no false imputation like the 
redness of the China rose itself.** 

Of yjtatMre, wdiich thus, by conjunction, makes the soul seem to 
be in bondage when it is really he gives, in his sixty-second" 
aphorism, the following account : — Nature (prakriti) is the state 
i of equipoise of goodness (sattwa), passion and darkness 

{tamas) ; from nature [proceeds] intellect {mahat), from intellect 
self-consciousness {ahankdra), from self-consciousness tlio five 
subtile elements {taumdtra), and both sets [external and internal] 
of organs {indriya), and from the subtile elements the gross 
elements {sthula-bhata), [then, besides, thcro is] soul {purusha) ; 

L such is the class if twenty-five.” 

We may add further, that, in aphorism 1 05, we are told that 
; experience {bhoga) [whether of pioasui-e or pain, liberation from 

s bolli of which is desiderated], eiids with [the discrimination of] 

ihoxight [i. c., soul as contra-distinguished from nature] that a 
plurality of souls is asserted (in opposition to the Vedanta) in 
i another aphorism (160), viz.: Fvpm the diverse allotment o-f 

I ' ' n 
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birtli, &c,, the plurality of souls [is to be inferred] andj finally^ 
that ih^ Sdnkhy a system explicitly repudiates the charge of 
hilaiion, aphorism 47 declaring that, lu neither way [whether 
as a means or as an end] is this [viz., annihilation], the souFs aim ” 
Mr. J. C. Thomson writes, “ The Sankhya is divided into three 
classes ;—!, The pure Sankhya, which, if it admits, does not 
mention, a deity or Supreme Being, but considers the material 
essence as the plastic principle of aili things, and is therefore called 
?iiris/iwara or atheistical Its text books are the Sankhja- 
pravachana,’ and the ‘ Tattwa Samasa,' both attributed^to Kapila 
liimself, and the ‘ Sankhya-kdnka,’ to his disciple Ishwara Krishna. 
Asuri and Panchashika are also mentioned as the earliest followers 
of this system ; 2, The Yoga system, called seskwara, or theistical, 
founded by Patanjali, whose Yoga-sutras are' its text book, and 
followed by the author of the Bhdgavat Gita ; 3, The Purdnic 
school, a corrupt mixture of the other two. (Lit., « rational/ 
from Sdnkhya^ ‘ reasoning, computation.’) 

Sankhyayana—A teacher of the Eig Yeda. 

Sankranta — The beginning of the year or a month, and the 
name of the festival which is commonly called Poogal, (q, v.) 

Sankriti — l, A prince, the son of Sankriti j 2, The son of 
Nara, descendant of Bharata. 

Sank’a~-One of the sons of Ugrasena, 

Sankusiras— A powerful Danava— one of the sons of Kasyapa 
and Danu. 

Sannati— Humility ; one of the daughters of the patriarch 
Dakslia, who was married to the Muni Kratu. 

Sannatimat— 'A prince, the son of Sumati, 

Sannyasi-~-An ascetic ; the last of the four conditions of life 
prescribed for brahmans. These four conditions are : I, That of 
the Brahmachari or bachelor, who, from the time of his invest* 
ment with the sacred cord, is required to tend the sacred hres and 
to follow his studies under, or in the , presence of, his preceptor ; 

2, lliat of the Grihasta or householder, who, from his marriage, 
must strictly observe his religious duties, maintain the sacred fires, 



I for tlie support of tlie other till ee 

and liberally practise hospitality toitae^ ^ 

1 a That of the Vanaprastha or recluse, wno, ivu 

::i: ... "ptii; .n: 
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the Bumyfaj O' “««*“• Irf rjito • .ho liae ronomeol soo>«l 
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tious on every occasion of good fortune. 

“ ^t“tstTem of the'appeltatiou 

name to ,hie child, the Vnrmau • the former 

of a god the second, of a man ; as Sarman or Vatman , the 

being the appropriate 

warrior -, whilst Gupta and Dasit H 

Vaisyas and Sudras. name s ou ^ nor fearful ; it 

should not be indecent, nor a ’ syllables •, it should not be 
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Santana— Mercury. The son of the Rudra TJgra. 

Santanu— A king of the lunar race, the tliii-toenth in descent 
from kuru, the prince who gives the designation to Duryodhaua 
and his brothers, thence called Kauravas, their cousins, the sons of 
Pandu being termed Pdndavas. ^ntanu had four sons, Bhishma 
Chitrangada, Vichitravfrya and Vydsa. Of these the eldest and 
younpst both lived unmarried, the other two Chiti-Angada and 
ichitravirya both died without issue ; on which, to prevent the 
extinction of the family, and in accordance with the ancient Hindu 
law, Vyasa begot offspring on his brother’s widows. The sons 
were Dhritariishtra and Ptindu. Dhritarashtra had a hundred 
sons by Gandhilri, the princess of Gand^ra, of whom Duryodhana 
was the eldest P^udu had five sons, the celebrated princes 

i.h«devn. Of Uirao tlisllrMwas i-emuk.M, f„, ].i, pi,,, 
integrity ; the second for his gigantic bulk and strength. Ariuna 
^us eminerd for his v.aIour, and was the particular frieni of 
Krishna- Wilson, Vol. Ill, p. 291 . , See Viduka. 

Santarddana--A prince, the son of Dhrishtaketu, rSja of 
Caikeya, oi according to the Pidma, king of Kashmir. 

^^Santateyu-A prince, the son of Eandraswa, of the liouse of 

Santati-Tho son of Alarka, who became king and succeeded 
his father as sovereign of Benares, but whose reign was only that of 
an oidinary mortal, though his father is said to have m- • i 
youthful monarch for sixty thousand and sixt^h^^^^^^^^ 

. « property of sensible objects, according to 

fc , ,, Tl,. I,*, .f a.o 

, ra iman, pupil of Angiras, who having suffered the holy fire 

•mghter of Daksha, « Expiation,* and wife of Dharma, 
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Santosha — Content. The son of Bharma by his wife Tiishti, 
(Resignation) one of the daughter^ of Dharma. 

Sap6ijoil“A teacher of the white Yajush and founder of 
several schools, 

SapmiiaEa — An ancestral Sraddha, performed at the expiration 
of twelve months after the death of a person* The practices of 
this rite are the same as those of the monthly obsequies, but a 
lustration is made with four vessels of watex? pexfnmes, and 
sesamum ; one of these vessels is considered as dedicated to the 
deceased, the other three to the progenitors in general ; and the 
contents of the former are to be transferred to the other three, by 
which the deceased becomes included in the class of ancestors to 
whom worship is to be addressed with all the ceremonies of the 
Sraddha. 

SapiEdas — Relations connected by offerings of cakes to common 
ancestors ; they extend to seven degrees, ascending or descending. 

Saptadasa— 'A collection of hymns created from the western 
mouth of Brahma, along with the Sdma Veda, &c. 

Sarabhanga— A celebrated devotee described in the Rama- 
yana. He was visited by Indra and invited to return with him to 
heaven ; and when asked aftervyards by Rama the reason of Indra’s 
coming to his hermitage, Sara blianga replied, O Rama, the 
sovereign of the gods or demons came to take rne to the lieavea of 
Brahma, which I have gained by my severe austerities ; but 
knowing that you were not far off I W'oukl not depart to heaven 
until I had seen you.” Sarabhanga then said, “ Behold, now 
while I put off this body, as a serpent casts its slough !’’ Then the 
sage prepared a hre, offered ghee, and entered tlie flame ; the fire 
consumed his body ; and a youth, bright as the fire, was instantly 
produced ; and in this shape, Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the 
sages who had devoted their lives to religious austerities, and 
passing by the heaven of the gods, ha ascended to the heaven of 
Brahmd, 

Saradwat — Tim husband of Ahalya and father of Satyadhriti. 

Sarama — A daughter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa ; she 
is said to be tlie mother of canine animals, Vishnu Purana, 122. 
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Saranil — One of the ministers of Ravana, who was sent with 
Suka to spy out the army of Rama, and obiaiB iDformation of the 
chief heroes and counsellors. See Sijka. 

SaraBU — One of the sons of Vasudeva, by his .wife RoliinL , 

Saranyu — The daughter of Tvashtrijwlio was given in marriage 
to Vivaswat, the son of Aditi. Saranyu became the mother of the 
t4o As’vins. Dr. Muir quotes the following text : ** Saranyu, the 
daughter of Tvashtri, bore twins to Vivaswat. She then kibsti^ 
tuted for herself another female of similar appearance, and fled in 
the form of a mare. Vivaswat in like manner, assumed the shape 
of a horse and followed her. From their intercourse sprang two 
Asvins, while Manu was the offspring of Savarna (or ‘the female of 
like appearance.’)” Another text is ; “Tvashtrihad twin children, 
Saranyu and Trisiras. He gave Saranyu in marriage to Vivaswat, 
to whom she bore Yama and Yann, who were also twins. Creating 
a femaie like herself without' her liusbaod’s knowledge, and making 
the twins over in charge to her, Saranyu took the form of a mare 
and departed. Vivaswat, in ignorance, begoi, on the female who 
was left, Maun, a royal Rislii, who resembled his father in glory.” 
But discovering that the real Saranyu had gone away, he followed 
her in the shape of a horse, and from their iutercoiu’se sprang the 
two Kumaras (youths) ISTdsatya and Basra, who are landed as 
Asvins (sprung from ahorse.) — ;!/?«>, 0. S, Y., VoL 228. 

Sarasvat — A river god, the consort of Sarasvati, who rolls 
along his fertilizing waters, and is invoked by the worshippers 
who are seeking for wives and offspring, as well as for plenty and 
protection.--0. S. T., V, 340. 

Sarasvata — l, A sage who related the Vishnu Puraiia to 
Parasara ; 2, A Vyasa in the ninth Dwapara age. In the notes 
to the Vishnu Parana, a legend is given from the Mah^bharata in 
which it is said “ that during a great drought the Brahmans, 
engi’bssed by the care of subsistence, neglected the study of the 
sacred books, and the Vedas were lost. TheTiislii Sarasvata alone, 
being fed with fish by his mother Sarasvati, the person! fled river 
so named, kept up his studies, an(\ m’csci‘vcd the Hindu scriptures. 
At the ond of the fmnine the Bfabmsns repaired to him to be 
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taeglitj mii sixty tliousaad disciples again acquired a knowledge 
of the Vedas from Sarasvata. This legend appears to indicate.the 
revivalj or more probably the iutroductioBj of the Hindu ritual 
by the, race of Brahman's, or the people called Sarasvata ; for 
according to the Hindu geographers, it was^ the nlime of a nation, 
as it still is the appellation of a class- of Brahmans who chiefly 
inhabit the Pan jab. The Sarasvata Bralimans are met with in 
many parts of India, and are usually fair-complexioiied, tall, and 
handsome men. They are classed in the J4ti maias, or popular 
lists of castes, amongst the five Gaura Brahmans, and are divided 
into ten tribes : they are said also to be especially the Puroiiits or 
family priests of the Kshatriya or nulitary castes : circumstances 
in harmony with the purport of the legend, and confirmatory of the 
Sarasvatas of the Panjab having been prominent iigents in the 
establisiiment of the Hindu religion in India. The holy land of 
the Hkidus, or the primary seat, perhaps, of Brahmanism, has for 
one of its bouodaries the Sarasvati river.” V. P,, 285. 

SUirUtSYSitUi A dialect of Sanscrit ; the term is employed by 
Mr. Colebrooke to designate that modification of Sanscrit, which 
is generally termed Prakrit. 

SaraSYatas— A tribe of brahmans, which occupied the banks 
of the river Sarasvati. See above, under Sarasvata. 

SaraSYatfl -The consort of Brahma and the goddess of wis* 
dom, knowledge, science, art, learning and eloquence, the patroness 
of music and inventor of the Sanscrit language and Devanagari 
letters. ' She is represented as a young female, of fair coraplexion, 
with four arms and hands. In one of the two right Iiands she 
holds a fiower, which she offers to her husband, by whose side she 
is continually standing, and in the other a book of palm leaves, 
indicating that she is fond of learning, and imparts knowledge to 
those who study. In one of her two left hands she holds a string 
of pearls, called Sivamala, %vhich servo her as a rosary, and in the 
other a damaru, or small drum. An annual festival is celebrated 
in her honour. She dwells among men, but her special abode is 
Bralmia Idka, with Brahma her husband.’ 

The name Sarasvati means flowing, and k -applied to a celebrated 
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river as well as to the goddess of speech. The river rises in the 
mountains north-east of Delhi, Sarasvati was also the name of 
one of the daughters of Daksha who was married to Dharma. 

Sarasvati, by the standard mythological autiiorities, is the wife 
of Brahma, and tlie goddess presiding over letters and arts. The 
Vaislinavas of Bengal have a' popular legend that she was the 
'vvifo of Visimu, as were also Lakshmi and Ganga. The ladies 
disagreed ; Sarasvati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termjigant, and Vishnu, finding 
that one wife was as much as even a god could manage, transferred 
Sarasvati to Brahma, and Ganga to Siva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. It is worthy of remark that Sarasvati is 
represented as of a white colour, without any superfluity of limbs, 
and not unfrequcntly of a graceful figure, wearing a slender 
crescent on lier brow, and sitting on a' lotus.” — Wilsou's JVorks^ 
VoLlI.pp. 187-8. 

“ Sarasvati is a goddess of some, tliougli not of very great 
importance, in the Rig Veda. As observed by Yaska, she is 
celebrated both as a river and a deity. She was no doubt primarily 
a river deity, as her naino, ‘‘ the watery/’ clearly denotes, and in 
this capacity she is celebrated in a few sepal ate passages. Allusion 
is made in the hymns and in the Brahmanas to sacrifices performed 
on the banks of this river, and the adjoining Dhrishdavati : and 
the Sarasvati in particular seems to have been associated with the 
reputation for sanctity which was ascribed to the whole region, 
called Brahmavartta, lying between those two small streams, and 
situated immediately to the westward of the Jumna. The 
Sarasvati , thus appears to have been to the early Indians what the 
Gauges (which is only twice named in the Rig Veda) became to 
their descendants. When once the river had acquired a divine 
character, it was quite natural that she should be regarded as the 
patroness of the ceremonies which were celebrated on the margin 
of lier holy waters, and .that her direction and blessing should be 
invoked as essential to their proper performance and success. The 
connection into which she was thus brought with sacred rites may 
have led to the further step of imagining her to have an infiucucc 
on tlxe composition of the hymns which formed so important a pari 
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of tlie proceedings, and of identifying her with Ydch, the goddess 
of speech. ,At least, IhaTe no other explanation to offer of this 
double character’ and Identification. 

;SarasYati is .frequently invited to the sacrifices along with other, 
.'goddesses lia, Mahi, Varutri,. who however were not, like her, 
river nymphs, but personifications of some department of religious 
worship or sacred science. 

■ In^ many of the passages where Sarasvati 'is .celebrated, -.her 
original character is distinctly preserved. Thus in two places she 
Is mentioned along with rivers, or fertilizing winters. She is spoken 
of as having seven sisters, as one of seven rivers, and as the 
mother of streams. In another place she is said to pour on her 
fertilizing waters, to surpass all other rivers, and to flow pure 
from the mountains to the sea. She is called the best of mothers, 
of rivers, and of goddesses. 

In the later mythology, as is well known, Sarasvati was identi- 
fied with Vich, and became, under different names, the spouse of 
Brahma, and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and is invoked 
as a Muse. In the Mahibh^rata she is called the mother of the 
Vedas, andtjie same is said of Vdchin the Taitt. Br. In the 
S^utiparva it is related that when the Brahmarshis were perform- 
ing austerities, prior to the creation of the universe, a voice 
derived from Brahma entered into the ears of them ail ; the 
celestial Sarasvati was then produced from the heavens.”— 0. S. 

V, 337 - 343 . 

SaragU or — A river, commonly identified with the 

Devi I but though identical through great part of their course, they 
rise as different streams, and again divide and enter the Ganges by 
distinct branches. 

SErdhawst—Confidence. One of the Oharitas, or states of 
mind, which the Buddhist priest is taught to cultivate. The priest 
who has attained this condition is known by his being always 
cheerful ; by the pleasure he has in hearing the sacred writings, 
and by the general excellence of his conduct, 

Sarmajaya — A prince, the sou of Swaphalka. 
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.Sarmail— An appropriate name for a bralimaiij affixed to tlie 
appellation of a god iffiotli lo be^given by tlie fatiier tlie tentli clay 
aftcn* the birth of the child. Vishmi Parana, 297. 

Samisllta — The daughter of Vrishaparvaii, and one of the, 
wives of king Yayafci. She was the mother of Puruj, who gave 
Ills youth to his father, receiving in exchange Yayati's infirmities, 

Sarpa—Tlio name of one of the eleven Rddras according to the 
'Vayii list,, 

Sarpi— The wife of the Rudra Siva, whose place’ is the air. 

Saru-~0ne of the sons of Vasudeva by his wife RoMiii. 

Sarva— One of the eight modifications or manifestations of 
Rudra ; the one whose station is the earth. Vishnu Puraiia, 58. 

Sarvabhanma-— A prince, the son of Viduratha, a descendant 
of'^uru. 

Sarvaga—(1, A son of the sage Paurnamasa, of the. race of 
Marichi .; 2, one of the Pandava princes, the son of Bhima. 

Sarve^svara — One of the namesiof the Supreme Being, meaning 
** The Lord of all,” Ziegenbalg wxites, “ When the Hindus 
speak of the highest Divine Being as altogether spiritual and 
Immaterial, they talk quite reasonably. They take for unquestloimbie 
truth: alMhat Ghristians; believe of Goffis nature and attributes, 
say ing,' that- there' is but- God, who is purely spiritual, iu^ 
co,m|n*elmnsible,: eternal, -ahnightj, oaiiiiscieiifc, all-wise, holy, true; 
just, 'gracious, and - mercifui. 5' who creates, upholds, and governs 
all ; who ims pleasure in dwelling with mankind and making them 
happy, bAth in this world and the world to come ; wherefore to 
serve him is happiness. The .names they give to this Divine 
Being are altogether expressive of divine attributes.” 

Saryatas-^^Sons of Sary^tas, descendant of Eaivata, who through 
fear of the Raksiuisas took refuge in forests ami mountains, and 
afterwards, according to the legends, became renowned in all regions. 

• Saryati*-**!! Onsof the sous of the great Mauu Vaivaswata ; 2^ 
A sou of Nahpsim, according lo the liil In the Lluga 
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Sasa ---A portion of Jambn-ciwfpa, rejected i.n the knar orb as 

in a niiiTor. 

■ Sasada—Tlie son of Ikshv^kn, who on the-. death of his father 
siicceedecl to the sovereignty of Ayodhya,‘or as the Vishnu' Purina 
las itj to ilie tlominioii of the earth. . 

SasadharMaa—- One of the Manryan kings^ 'or descendants of 
ChaBdragupta, king of Magadlui. 

Sasavinda — A, piincej the son of Chitraratlira ; celebrated as > 
the lord of the fourteen great gems,; or articles the. best of' their 
kinds seven animate and seven inanimate; a wife, a priest, .a 
general, a charioteer, a horse, an elephant, and a body of foot 
soldiers ; or instead of the last three, an excutioner, an encomiast, 
a reader of the vedas : and a chariot, an urxfbrella, a jewel, a sword, 
a shield, a banner, and a treasure. The Vishnu Parana states that 
he had a hundred thousand wives and a. million of sons ! 

Sastri»-dC¥a»taS— Gods of tlie divine weapons ; a hundred are 
enumerated in the Rtoiyana, and they are there termed the sons 
of Kriaswa by Jay a and Vijaya, daughters of the Prajapati, that is, 
of Baksha. 

Saswata — One of the kings of Mithila,. the son of SnitOv 

SataBali—A distioguished general in the army of the monkey 
king Sugriva. 

Satabhisha — -A lopar mansion in Mrigavitlu in, the southern 
Ai^ashtliana, 

Satadhaan-™-!, A king, in the olden time celebrated on* aceoulU 
of 'the great virtue of his wifeSaivyA under, whose name the 
lilatory of .Satadhanii will be found ; 2, One of the sons of Hridika, 
of the Yadava race. ■ . 

' Sfttadra — The hundred channelled,” the river Sutledj. . It is 
the Zardras of Ptolemy, the Hesidrus of Pliny. Notes to Vislipu 
Purina. 

SatadyttWtta— One of the ten sons of the Mann Chaksliusha ; 
% Om of the kitigs of Mitliiln. the mii of Bhiiininat. 


Satajit — !>' One of the' kings of Bharata^ the son of Eija ; .25 
A sou of Saliasrajifc of the Yadava race 5 3, One of the sons of 
Bh^amana. ■ 

Satakarni-~“The name or title of sev-eral Andhra princes. ' : 

' SataBaBda—Tlie son of Gautama bj Ahalya. According to 
the Ramayana, Sal4iianda was the family priest of Janakaj the 
father of Sita. 

Satanika — 3, One of the Hndava princes, the son of Nakula ; 
2 , The sou of Janamejaya, king of Bharata ; 3, The son of 
Vasuddna, of the race of Puru. 

Satapatha-Brahmana — An appendix to the White Yajur Veda, 
which describes a variety of solemn sacrifices in which the juice of 
the Soma plant is the chief ingredient. It also contains various 
theories of creation and wild legends which show that the old ' 
Sanskrit philosophers found it extremely difficult to determine the 
difference between gods and men.” 

‘‘Considered religiously the Satapatha-Brahmana appears to 
offer a thorough type of scepticism. Man makes gods, god makes 
a chief god, the chief god (Frajdpati) makes the world and gods. 
But the gods were mortal. Rites and austerities were invented 
which insure immortality. Death becomes alarmed. Death is 
promised tiiat only without the body shall gods or men become 
immortal. But after the gods have become immortal, they are 
unable to determine which among them shall be greatest.”^ 

The contents of the Satapatha-Brahmana are somewhat hetero-* 
geneous, and amongst other curious stories there is one relating 
to the Deluge, which has been already given under the article 
Manu. 

Satarupa — The female portion of Brahm^, who, after detaching 
from himself the property of anger, in the form of Rddra, 
converted himself into two persons, the first male, or the Mann 
Swiyambhuva, and the first woman, or Satarupa ; Professor 
Wilson says, “ The division of Bralimd into two halves, designates, 
as is very evident from the passage in the Vedas given by Mr. 
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Colebrookej the distinction of corporeal substance' into two sexes ; 
Viraj being all male animals, Satarupa, all female animals* ■ Sata- ; 
rupa, the bride of Bralim^, of Virij, or of Mann, is nothing more 
' than beings of. varied or manifold forms, from Sata, ‘"a hundred/' 
and rupa, ^ form’ 5 explained by the aimotator 'in the Hari Yansa 
by Auantariipa, of infinite .shape, and Vividharupa, of diversified' 
-shape,' being as, he. states, the same as M4y& ^ illusion/ or' the 
power of multiform metam.arphosis,” Yishpu Purana, 53* v ■ 

Sata Sankhyas~A class oF deities in the tenth Manwantara. 

SataTalaka— A pupil of Sakapnmi and teacher of the Big 
Veda.. . . . .. . , 

SatayHS—One of the six sons of Purfiravas* 

Sati — Truth ; one of the daughters of Baksha, and %Tife of 
Bhava. The Vishnu Purina says she abandoned her corporeal 
existence in consequence of the displeasure of Daksha : and was 
afterwards the daughter of Himavan by Men^ ; and in that 
character, as the only Umd, the mighty Bhava again married her. 
Urged by her Mahdswara went to the sacrifice of Daksha ; the 
different Puffi-nas furnish contradictory'^'accounts of her share in 
the transaction and of tlie wayiu which she met her death. 

Satrughna— The youngest of the four divinesons of Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya. Satrughna killed the B^-kshasa chief Lavana, 
and took possession of his capita! Mathura. After the destruction 
of the Rikshasas had been completed, Satrughna re-ascended to 
heaven with his three brothers. 

Satrajit — The sou of Nighna and friend of the divine Adi tya, 
the Bun. The Vishnu Piiraiia relates the following legend respect- 
ing him : — On one occasion, Satrajit, whilst walking along the 
sea-sliore, addressed his mind to Surya, and hymned his praises ; 
on which, the divinity appeared and stood before him. Beholding 
him in an indistinct shape, Satriijit said to the Sun : I have 
beheld thee, lord, in the heavens, as a globe of fire. Now do thou 
show favour unto me, that I may see thee in thy proper form.” 
On this, the Sun, taking the jewel called Syamantaka from ofif his 
neck, placed it apart; and Satrajit beheld him. of a dwarfish 
stature. . with a body like burnished cq)per, and with, slightly 
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reddisli eyes. Having offered' bis adoratioissi the Sufi desired Mm 
to demand a boon ; and be requested that tliejeweliilglit become 
Ms. Tbe Sue presented it to him, and them 'resumecl his place ia 
the sky. Having obtamed'tlie spotless, gem -of gems, Sairdjit 
wore it' on Ms neck; and, becoming as bnlliant, thereby,: as the 
Snn himself, irradiating all the regions with Bis splendour, h© 
returned to -Dwdrska. The inhabitants of that city, beholding 
bim approach, repaired to 'the eternal male, Purushottamai—wlio, 
to sostaih the burthen of the earth, had assumed a mortal form (as 
Krishna),—- and said to him ; “ Lord, assuredly the (divine) Sun is 
coming to visit yom” But Krishna smiled, and said ; is not 
the divine Sue, but Satrajit, 'to whom Aditya , has presented the 
Syamantaka gems : and. he now wears it. ..Go and. behold him 
without apprehension.” Accordingly, they- departed. Satiijit, 
having gone to his house, there deposited' the jewel, which yielded, 
daily, eight loads of gold, and, through its .marvellous virtue, 
dispelled all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire,* robbers, and fiunine. 

Satrdjit was ultimately killed by Satadhanwto in order to obtak 
possession of the jewel. 

SatWB>ta“-“A prince of the Yadava -race, whose descendants were 
termed Satwatas, 

Satya-— “The , quality. 'of goodness,- or' purity, knowledge, 
quiescence. An incarnation of Vishnu in fbird Manwantara. 

'SatyabliaiEa-’.-.The. daughler of Satiijit and one of the wives 
of Krishna. .'In ' consequence , of some aspersions' : cast on the 
character of ■ KiHshua' relating' to the', disappearance, of ' the 
Syamantaka gem, Satr^jit reflected that he had been/their cause, .and 
to conciliate Krishna. gave him to-wife his daughter Satyabhdma. 
,:Wheii the jewM--.was - recovered, , Balabhadra claimed, it as Ills 
'.property jointly ' - with'- Krishna,- while" Satyabhama ‘demandM-' it 
as^ -her right, p- "it had ' originally belonged to ' her ' father. - : She 
afterwards; desired to possess ^the Parijata tree, V which ■ Krishna 
-accordingly -removed., fi’ora heaven to l)w4rak-a, thou'gh strongly 
oppose<l by Indra and the other gods. 

Satyadhrita — A prince, -the' son of-Pushpavat»^:':;'^ ^ 

Sataydhriti — 1, One of the , kings of Mithila, the son* of 




MaMwirya ; 2j The soo of Saraua- ; 3, The sop of Dhritiraafc ; 
The son of Saiaijanda : and a proficient in inilitary science. Being 
cnamoiireci of the nymph Urvasi, SiityatUiriti was the' parent of 'two 
a boy aisd.a girl ; wdio were found. exposed in a clump of 
long Sara grass/ by the Raj it Santana whilst out hunting® ■' 

Satjftdliwaja—A piincej the son of Urjjavahaj kiiig of Mitliilik 

SatyEMta-- A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Satyajit — One of the kings of Mdgadha, the son of SaiihUa* 

Satyaka — A princej the son of Sini®, 

SatyakamiaE — -One of the kings of Aligns the son of Dlirr* 
tavrata. 

SatyaketH — A king of Kasij tlie son of Sukatnara, a desceoclaiit- 
of Aiarka. ■ , 

Satyaloka— The world of infinite wisdom and truthj the 
inhabitants of w'hich never again know death. It is said in the 
Vishnu Puraiia to be situated one hundred and twenty millions of 
leagues above Dliriiva. 

Stoyaaetra— A sagCj one of the sons of Atrlj according to the 
series in tlie Vdyii. . 

Satyaratha — One of the kings of Mithilai the' son of Mina- 
mtha. , . 

SatyaratM—TIio son and successor' of the above. 

Satyas-— A class of deities in the third MamTOitara. (See 
Jayas.) ' ' 

SatxasravaB-“-A -teacher of the Rig Veda. ■ 

Satya¥ak — One of the poblesons of the Bfanu Glnlksliusha. 

SatyaYaa — -The son of a blind old king who had been driven 
frotn hTs throne and waS' living In the forest , as it hermit, when, 
Savitri, the lovely daughteir of king Aswapati saw Satyavan and 
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They are therefore . married and the bride strives to forget the 
ommons prophecy ; out as the last day of the year approaches, 
her anxiety becomes .irrepressible. She accompanied her llusba!^d^ 
to the forest on the fatal moraing with a heavy heart i while he 
was cutting wood a thriib of agony suddenly shot tliroiigh his 
temples, and he called out to his wife to support Mm — 

Then she received her fainting iiusband in her ams, imd h«!X0elf 
On the cold ground, and gently laid his drooping head upon her lap ; 

Sorrowing she called to ipind tile sage's prophecy, and reckoned up 
The*days and hours. All in an instant she beheld an awful shape 
Standing before her, dressed in blood-red garments, with a glittering crown 
Upon Ilia head : his form, though glowing like the sun, was yet obscure, 

And eyes he had like flames, a noose depended from his hand, and he 
Was terrible to look upon, as by her husband's side he stood 
And gazed upon him with a fiery glance. Shuddering she started up 
And laid her dying Satyavan upon the ground, and with her hands 
Joined reverently, she thus with beating heart addressed the shape ; 

Surely thou art a god, such form as thine must more than mortal be, 

Tell me, thou god-like being, who thou art, and wherefore thou art here ? 

The figure^ replies that he is Yama, king of death ; tlmfc her 
husband’s time has come, and that he must bind and take his spirit. 

Then from her husband’s body forced he out and 'flrmly with his cord 
Bound and detained the spirit, like in size and length to a man’s thumb. 
Forthwith the body, reft of vital being, and deprived of breath, 

Lost all its grace and beauty, and became ghastly and motionless. 

After binding, the spirit, Yama proceeds with it towards his own 
quarter, the South. The faithful wife follows him closely. Yama 
bids her go home and prepare her husband’s funeral rites ; but she 
persists in following, till Yama, pleased with her devotion, grants 
her any boon she pleases except the life of her husband. She 
chooses Uiat her husband’s father, who is blind, may recover his 
sight. Yama consents, and bids her now return home. Still she 
persists in following. At last, overcome by her constancy, Yama 
grants a boon without exception. The delighted Savitri exclaims— 

‘ Nought, mighty king, this time hast thou excepted ; let my husband live ; 
\yithout him I desire not happineui, nor even heaven itself : 

Without him I must die.’ ‘ So be it, faithful wife,’ replied the king of death, 

’ Thus I release him ; and with that he loosed the cord that bound his soul;’* 

— See SAVlTRf. 

Satyavati — The daughter of king Gadhi, who was demanded 
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in' wipTlage by aii elderly brahmin name Eiciiika* The king 
%voiiid only consent to give Ins daughter on the condition tlmt ilie 
sage shoiiid give him as the nuptial present, a thousand fleet 
horses wlioso colour should be white with one black ear. Elehika, 



Imving propitiated Varuna, the god of the ocean, obtained from 
him, at (tlie holy place called) Aswalirtha, a thousand such steeds, 
and, giving them to the king, espoused his daughter. 

In order to efect the birth of a son, Eichika prepared a dish of 
rice, barley, and pulse, with butter and milk, for his wife to eat ; 
and, at her request, he conseemted a similar mixturo for her 
mother, by partaking of %vlueb, she should give birth to a prince 
of martial prowess. Leaving both dishes with his wife,— after 
describing, particularly, which was intended for her, and which for 
her mother,— the sage went forth to the forests. When the time 
arrived for the food to be eaten, the queen said to Satjavati ; 
** Daughter, all persons wish their children to be possessed of 
excellent qualities, and would be mortified to sec them surpassed 
by the merits of their mother’s brother. It will be desirable for 
you, therefore, to give me the mess your husband has set apart for 
you, and to eat of that intended for me ; for the son which it is to 
procure me is destined to be the monarch of the whole world, 
whilst that which your dish would give you must be a brahman, 
alike devoid of aj^uence, valour, and power,” Satyavati agreed 
to her mother’s proposal ; and they exchanged messes. 

When Eichika returned home, and behold Satyavati, he saW to 
her ; “ Sinful woman,' what hast thou done ? I view thy body ol* 
a fearful appearance. Of a surety, thou hast eaten the consecrated 
food which was prepared for thy mother : thou hast <lone wrong. In 
that food 1 had infused the properties of power, and strength, and 
heroism ; in thine, the qualities suited to a brahman,— -gentleness, 
knowledge, and resignation. In consequence of Imving reversed 
my plans, thy son shall follow a warriors propensities, and use 
weapons, and fight, and sihy, Tl»y mother’s son shall be born 
with the inclinations of a brahman, and bo addicted to peace and 
piety.’’ Satyavati, hearing this, fell at her husband’s feet, and 
said : My lord, I have done this tiling through ignoran«e. Have 
compassion on me : lot me not have a son such as thou hast 
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foretold* If socli there must be^ let it be my graidsouj not my 
soE*”, Tlie Muni, relentiBg, at her distress^ replied *^ 80 let it 
be*” - Accordmgljj in due seasoBj she gave birth to JamadagBi j 
and her mother brought forth ¥ifv 4 mitra. .Satyavali afterwards 
became the Kausiki river*: Y* P* ' . 

Eatya¥rata““A king of Ayodhjaj the seveotli IB descent from 
Ikshvdkiij wlio obtained, the appellation ' of Tripnkiij aail was 
degraded to the condition of a Cimndik or oiitcisle* TheYishiiii 
Phrana states' that : During a. twelve years*' famine^ Trisaiiktt 
piwided:'tlie flesh of... deerj' for nourishment of the wife aEcl 
children of Visvamitra | suspending it upon , a (spreading) fig-tree 
on the borders of the Ganges^ that he might not sub|ect 'them to 
the indignity of receiving presents, from' an outea.ste* On this 
'account, Yisvdmitra, being. highly pleased with Mm, elevated him, 
in his living body, to heaven. 

In a Note, Professor Wilson' remarks, The, occurrence : of the 
famine, and Satyavmta*s care of the wife and family of Visvdinltra, 
are told, with some -variations, iu' the Yiyu,' wliicli has been 
followed by the Brahmii ■ and Had Vamsa* Duriug the famine, 
when game fails, he kills the cow of Yasislitlia ; and, for the 
three crimes of displeasing his father, killing a cow, ami eating 
flesh not previously consecrated, he acquires the immoof Trisanku 
(tri, ® three,” saiiku, ‘ sin.’) Yasishtha refusing to perform Ills 
regal inauguration, Yisv^mitra celebrates the rites, and, on his 
death, cle^^ates the king, in his mortal body, to heaven. The 
Mtniyaim relates the same circumstance, but assigns to it a 
clifFerent motive, — Yisvimitra’s resentment of the refusal of the 
gods to attend Trisaiiku’s sacrifice. That work also describes the 
attempt of tlie goes to cast the king down upon earth, and the 
compromise between them and Ylsvamitra, by which Tiisankii 
was left suspended, head downwards, in mid-air, forming a constel- 
lation in the southern hemisphere, along with other new planets 
and' stars formed by Visvdmitra. The Bhagavata has no allusion 
to this legend, saying that Trisanku is still visible in heaven. The 
Y&ju furnishes some iPurther information from an older source : 
Both my copies have a blank,' where it Is marked; and a similar 
passage does mi elsewhere occur ; but the word should probably 
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be miska^ and tlie wliole may be thus readered ; Men acquainted 
wltli the Puiinas recite these two stanzas; <By the favour of Tisva- 
fflitim® the ilkstri^ Trisanku shines in heaven^' .along with the 
gods^ through the kindness of that sage. Slowly passes the- lovely ■ 
night in- winter^ embellished hythemoooj decorated with three 
watches^ and oraameisted with the constellation Trisanku.' '' This 
legend i% therefore, clearly astronomical, and alludes, possibly, to 
some reformation of the sphere by Yisvamitra, under the patronage 
of Tiisanku, and in opposition to. a more ancient system advocated 
by the school of Yasishtha. It might be no very rash conjecture, 
perhaps, to identify Trisanku with Orion, the three bright stars of 
whose belt may have suggested the three Sankus (stakes- or pins) 
which form his name. 


“‘The seven ancient rishis or saints, as has been said before, were 
the seven stars of Ursa Vajor. The seven other new saints which 
are here said to have been created by Yisvimitra, should be seven 
new southern stars, a sort of new Ursa. , Yon Schlegel thinks that 
this mythical Action of new stars created by Yisvamitra may 
■ signify that these southern stars, unknown' to the Indians as. long 
as they remained in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, became 
known to them at a later date when they colonised the southern 
regions of India.” — ^Goeresio. 


SatyayajEa“-“The observance of truth ; one of the great obli- 
gations of brahmans. 

Sanbliari — A devout sage, learned in the Vedas, of whom the 
following extraordinary legend is narrated. He spent twelve 
years immersecl in a lake, the sovereign of the fish in which, named 
Sammada, had a very numerous progeny. His children and his 
grandchildren were wont to frolic around him, In all directions ; and 
he lived amongst them happily, playing with them night and day. 
Saubhari, the sage, being disturbed, in his devotions, by -their sports, 
contemplated the patriarchal felicity of the raonarcli of the lake, and 
reflected ; How enviable is this .creature, who, although born in a 
degraded state of being, is ever thus sporiing cheerfully amongst 
his offspring and their young I Of a truth, he awakens, in my mind, 
the wish to taste such pleasure ; and I, also, will make merry amidst 





my children.” Having thus resolved, the iSiain came up, nastily, 
from the water, and, desirous of entering upon the condition of a 
householder, went to Mindhatri, to demand one of his daughters 
as his wife. As soon as he was informed of the arrival of the 
sage, the king rose up from his throne, offered him the customaiy 
libation, and treated him with the most profound respect. Having 
taken a seat, Saubhari said to the Mja s “ I have determined to 
marry. Do you, king, give me one of your daughters, as a wife ? 
Disappoint not my affection. It is not the practice of the princes 
of the race of Kakutstlm to turn away from compliance with the 
wishes of those who come to them for succour. There are, 0 
monarch, other kings of the earth to whom daughters have been 


any of his daughters. E«o be it so : I will be a mateh for him.” 
And he then spake aloud, and said ! “Since such is the custom, 
mighty priuce, give orders that I be admitted into the interior of 
tlm palace. Should any of the maidens, your daughters, ^ be 
willing to take me for a bridegroom, I will have her for my bride. 
If no one be willing, then let the blame attach alone to the years 
that I have numbered.” Having thus spoken, he was silent. 

Mandhafri, unwilling to provoke the indignation of the Mum, 
was accordingly, obliged to command the eunuch to lead the sage 
into the inner chambers; who, as he entered the apartments, 
put on a form and features of beauty far exceeding the personal 
charms of mortals, or even of heavenly spirits. Ilis conduc- 
tor,, addressing the princesses, said to them; “lour father, 
young ladies, sends you this pious sage, who has demanded of 
him a bride ; and the Raja has promised him, that he will not 
refuse him any one of you who shall cln ose him for her husband. 
When the damsels heard this, and looked upon the person of the 
Rishi, they werg equally inspired with passion and desire, and, 
like a troop of female elephants disputing the favours of the 
master of the herd, they all contended for the choice. “ Away, 
away, sister !” said each to the' other : “this is my election ; he 
is my choice ; ho is not a meet bridgeroom for you ; ho has been 
created, by Brahma, on purpose for me, as I have been created m 
order to become his wife he has been chosen, by me, before you ; 
you have no right to prevent his becoming my husband.” In tins 
way arose a violent quarrel amongst the daughters of the king, 
each insisting upon the exclusive election of the RisUi ; and, as 
the blameless sage was thus contended for by the rival prmcosses, 
the superintendent of the inner apartments, with a downcast look, 

. reported to the king what had occurred. Perplexed, moi'e than 
ever, bv this information, the Raja exclaimed : “ What is all this ? 
And what am I to do now ? What is it that I have said ? And, at 
last, although with extreme reluctance, he was- obliged to agree that 
the Rishi should marry all his daughters. 

Havin-r then wedded, agreeably to law, all the princesses, tho 
sa-e took them home to his habitation, where he employed the 
chief of architects, Vi.svakarman,- equal, in taste and skill, to 


Braiimi — to constriict separate palaces for eacli of' iiis 

wives! he ordered' him to provide each building with elegaafc 
eoiiclies, and seats, and furniture, and ■ to attacii to tliem gardens 
and groves, with reservoirs of water, where the wikl-deck and the 
swan should sport amidst beds of lotus fowers* The divine arlisi 
obeyed his injunctions, and constructed splendid apartments for the 
wives of the Eishi ; in which, by command of Saubhari, the 
inexhaustible and divine treasure called Nanda took iip his 
permanent abode ; and the princesses entertained all their guests 
and dependants with abundant viands. of every ileserlptlon and 
the choicest quality, 

. After some period had elapsed, the heart of king M4iidh4tri 
yearned for his daughters ; and he felt solicitous to know whether 
they were happily circumstanced. Setting off, therefore, oiii a 
visit to the hermitage of Saubhari, he beheld, upon his amval, a 
row of beautiful crystal palaces, shining as brilliantly as the rays 
of the sun, and situated amidst lovely gardens and reservoirs of 
pellucid water. Entering into one of these magnificent palaces, he 
found and embraced a daughter, and said to her, as the tears of 
affection and delight trembled in his eyes : “ Dear child, teii me 
how it is with you. Are you happy here, or not ? 'Does the great 
sage treat you with tenderness ? Or do you revert, with regret, to 
your early home The princess replied : You behold, my father, 
how delightful a mansion I inlmbit,-*siirrouBded' by lovely gardens 
and lakes, where the lotus blooms, . and the wild swans murmiir. 
■Here I have delicious viands, fragrant unguents, costly ornameiitSi 
splendid raiment, soft beds, and every ’enjoyment that affluence can 
procure. Why, then, should !• call to memory the place of my 
birth ?■ To your -favour -am I indebted for all that I.-possess. I 
have only one cause of anxiety, which is this : my husband is never 
absent from my dwelling ; solely attached to me, he is always at 
my side ; he never goes wear my sisters ; and I am concerned to 
think that they must feel mortified by his neglect : this is the only 
circumstance that gives me uneasiness.” 

Proceeding to visit another of his daughters, the king, after 
embracing her, and sitting down, made the same enquiiyi and 
received the s^ame nccount of the mijoymmis wiii wfhicli tie piieess 
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was provided. There was, also the same complaint, that the Rishi 
was wholly devoted to her, and paid no attention to her sisters. In 
every palace, MdndhAtri heard the same story, from each of his 
daughters, in reply to his questions ; and, with a heart overflowing 
with wonder and delight, he repaired to the wise Saubhari, whom 
he found alone, and after paying homage to him, thus addressed 
him. : “ Holy sage, I have witnessed this thy marvellous power. 
The like miraculous faculties I have never known any other to 
possess. How great is the reward of thy devout austerities !” 
Having thus saluted the .sage, and been received by him, with 
respect, the Raja resided with him for some time, partaking of the 
pleasures of the place, and then returned to his capital. 

In the course of time, the daughters of Mandhatri bore to 
Saubhari a hundred and fifty sons ; and, day by day, his affection 
for his children became rhore intense, and his heart was wholly 
occupied with tholentiment of self. “ Th ese my sons,” he loved to 
think; “ will charm me with their infant prattle ; then they will 
learn to walk ; they will, then, grow up to youth, and to manhood ; 
I shall see them married, and they will have children j and I may 
behold the children of those children.” By these and similar reflec- 
tions, however, he perceived tliat his anticipation? every day out- 
stripped the course of time ; and, at last, he exclaimed: “What 
exceeding folly is mine ! There is no end to my desires. Though 
all 1 hope should come to pass for ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand years, still new wishes would spHng up. When I have 
seen my infants walk ; when I have beheld their youth, their 
manhood, their, marriage, their progeny ; still my expectations are 
unsatisfied, and my soul yearns to behold the descendants of their 
descendants. Shall I even see them, some other wish will be 

engendered # and, when that is accomplished, how is the birth of 
fresh desires to be prevented ? I have at last, discovered, that there 
is no end to hope, until it terminates fn death ; and that the mind 
which is perpetually engrossed by expectation can never be attached 
to the supreme spirit. My mental devotions, whilst immersed in 
water, wci’o interrupted by attachment to my friend the fish. The 
result of that connexion was my marriage ; and insatiable desires 
are the consequences of my married life. The pain attendant 



upon the birth of my single body is now augmented by the cares 
attached to fifty others, and is further multiplied by the numerous 
children whom the princesses have borne to me. The sources of 
affliction will be repeatedly renewed by their children, and by their 
espousals, and by their progeny, and will be infinitely increased : 
a married life is amine of individual anxiety. My devotions, 
first disturbed by the fish of the pool, have since been obstructed 
by temporal indulgence ; and I have been beguiled by that desire 
for proo'eny which was communicated to me by association with 
Sammada. Separation from the world is the only path of the sage 
to final liberation ; from commerce with mankind innumerable errors 
proceed. The ascetic who has accomplished a course of self-denial 
falls from perfection, by contracting worldly attachments. ^ How 
much more likely should one so fall, whoso observances are incom- 
plete ! My intellect has been a prey to the desire of married hap- 
piness t but I will, now, so exert myself, for the salvation of my soul, 
that exempt from human imperfections, I may bo exonerated from 
limnan suffering-s. To that end, I will propitiate, by arduous 
lienauee, Vishnu, the creator of the universe, whoso form is 
inscrutable, who is smaller than the smallest, larger thau the 
largest, the source of darkness and of light, the sovereign god of 
gods. On his everlasting body, which is both discrete and 
indiscrete substance, inimitably mighty, and identical with the 
universe, may my mind, wholly free from sin, bo ever steadily 
intent, so that X may lie born no more ! To'him I fly for refuge ; 
to that Vishiju who is the teacher of teachci-s, who is one with 
all beings, the pure eternal lord of .nil, without beginning, middle, 
or end, and besides whom is nothing. ’ "V . P. 

Saudasa— A prince, the son of Sudasa ; named also Mitrasaha, 
to which the reader is referred for the legend of his life. 

Saumitri — A teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Saimya— A division of the Varsha of Bharata. 

Saunahotra— A Rishi, the son of Sunahotra. On one occasion 
Indra himself went to a sacrifice of the Rishi in order to please 
him. The great Asuras, thinking that India was above, and 
wishing to take hhn^ surrounded the sucrificin! enclosure. Indra. 
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however^ perceived it, and takiog the guise of the Rishi, he went- 
away. The Asuras, seeing the sacrificer again, seized Saunaliotra,; 
taking him for lodra. He pointed out Indra to them and was 
released by the Asuras.~A. ■ S. X., 23 J . 

SaiiUaka — 1 $ A teacher of the Atharva Veda ; 2 ^ The son of 
G-hritsamada according to ■ the Vishnu Pumna, but Professor 
Wilson remarks that this is probably an error, as several other 
Pur^nas agree in making him the bon of Sunaka, It was Saunaka 
who established the distinctions of the four casrtes. See A. S. X., 
232-S6. ■. ■ N'. ; ■ ' - 

Saiiraslltras — The people of Surat ; the Surastrene of Ptolemy. 

Sauwai — ^^The nations of Sindh, and Western Rdjputdna. 

SaTala — One of the sons of Priyavrata, who was imminated by 
his father to be the monarch of theDwIpa of Pushkara. 

Savalaswas — Baksha, at the command of Brahmin k said to 
have created various living creatures. His first four thousand sous, 
termed Haryaswas, were dissuaded by Narada from propagating 
offspring, and dispersed themselves throughput '^^he universe. 
Baksha then created a thousand other sons, named Savalaswas, 
who were desirous of engendering posterity, but were dissuaded 
by Ndrada, in a similar manner. They said to one another “ what, 
the sage has observed is perfectly just,’^ We must follow the path 
that our brothers have travelled, and when we have ascertained the 
extent of the universe, we will multiply our race. Accordingly 
they scattered themselves through the regions, and, like riveiis 
flowing into the sea, they returned not again, 

Savana — One of the seven sons of the Muni Vasishtha. 

Savaraa — i, The daughter of the ocean who was married to 
king Praciiina verbis, to wliom she had been previously betrothed. 
She was the mother of the Prachetasas, q. v. ; 2, Tlie ‘‘female of 
like appearance’’ ^wlio was substituted by Saranyu, when she fled 
from Vivaswat. Savarna became the mother of Man u. — 0. 7% 
Fol. F, p. 228. 

Savarni — A Maim, the son of the sUn by his maid Chbaya. 
He is to be the Manu of the eighth Manwantara, 
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Savibhasa — One of the seven suns into which the -solar rays 
diiate at the end of the day of Brahma, when the world is destroyed, 
Savitri — A king, named Aswapati, sighed for offspring, and 
after praying in vain for eighteen years, the gods of heaven .sent 
Mm a daughter, who grew up so ** bright in her beauty/^ that she 
appeared like a child of the Immortals 5 and the princes around 
were so dazzled, that none dared to ask for her as a bride, 

** So passing fair the young Savitri grew 
That all adored her but none thought to woo. 

No lovelier nymj^h e’er left her native skies 
To dazzle mortals -^with her heavenly eyes ; 

And how might e’en the proudest chieftain dare, 

To woo a Princess so divinely fair.” 

This distressed her father, and he said that she must go now and 
make choice herself. 

Meekly bowed the modest maiden, with her eyes upon the ground, 

And departed, as he bade her, with attendants troop'd around. 

Many a hermitage she travers’d, riding in a gold-bright car ; 

Many a wilderness and forest, holy places .near and far.” 

When she came back she told of a blind old king, driven from 
his throne by a ruthless kinsman, living with his beloved wife in a 
grove ; and his brave son, Satyavin, her heart has chosen, 

Safcyavan,” she says, has all my love.” 

At this announcement a Kishi, who happened to be present, 
exclaims, in distress, that she would choose care and grief, in 
choosing Satyavan. He is 

Learned as the gods’ own teacher, — ^glorious as the sun is he ; 

With the earth’s untiring patience, and great Indra’s bravery.** 

He is noble, 

“ True, and great of soul. 

Bountiful is he, and modest, — every sense does he controul. 

Gentle, brave, all creatures love Mm, — ^keeping in the righteous way, 

Number’d with the holy hermits,— pure and virtuous as they.” 

But alas ! in a year, counting from this day, ‘‘ Satyavan will 
die.” On hearing this, the king considers a marriage out of the 
question, and says ; Go, then, my dearest child, and choose 
again.” But his .daughter replies ; 

“ Be he virtuous or worthless, ^Many be his days, or few,— 

Once for all T choose my husband to that choice will I be true.” 
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Tiit^sage and lier father give way to her decided wishes ; and in 
due time the young couple are married, and live in great happiness 
with the hermits in the grove. Sdvitri, th^ bride, put aside her 
jewels, and wore / the coarse raiment usually adopted by hermits j 
and, by her meekness and affection, won the hearts of all with 
whom she dwelt. 

** Sadly, sadly as slie coimted, day by day flew swiftly by, 

Aad tbe fated time came nearer when her Satyavan must die. 

Yet three days and he must perish, sadly thought the loving wife, 

And she vowed to fast, tinresting, for his last three days of life.” 

Her husband’s father feared that the trial would be too great for 
her, but she answered : ‘^Firm resolve has made me vow it ; frm 
resolve will give me strength.” She kept her vow, and maintained 
her fast ; and when the third day dawned, and the fire of worship 
was kindled, and the morning rites performed, she reverently 
saluted the aged Brihmaus and her husband’s honoured parents, 
but still refused food. Presently, her husband takes his axe upon 
his shoulder to perform his daily task of felling trees. She begs 
him to let her go also j he replies ; 

“ All unknown to tbee the forest ; rough the part and weary thou : 

How, then, will thy feet support thee, fainting from thy fasting vow ?” 

Hay, I sink not from my fasting, and no weakness feel to-day ; 

I have set my heart on going : oh I forbid me not, I pray 1” 

Savitri has always kept her sad secret from her husband 5 and 
he has, therefore, no idea of her real reason for wishing to 
accompany him. He, however, consents, and calls her attention to 
the lovely -woods, stately peacocks, and flowers of brilliant hue ; 
but she can look only upon him, and mourn for him as one about to 
die. She gathers cooling fruits, and he makes the woods resound 
with the strokes of his hatchet. But, sodn a thrilling agony shoots 

through his temple She sits down upon the ground, and he 

rests his head upon her breast, and sleeps. But, — 

** Sudden, lo ! before Sivitrt stood a great and awful One ; 

Bed as blood was bis apparel, bright and glowing as the sun. 

In his hand a noose was hanging ; he to Satyavan stood nigh, 

And upon the weary sleeper fix’d his fearful, glittering eye.” 

This awful apparition was Yama, god of Death, come to bind and 
take the spirit of Satyavan. Having done this, he moved towards 
the south, Savitrit closely following. Tama tries to peri^uade her 
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to go back ; but she says, no : wherever , her husband goes, there 
she will go also. Yam praises her sweet speech, and offers .her 
mj boon except the life of Satyavan, 5 and she begs that the blind 
king, her father-in-law, may be restored to sight, bnt without 
relinquishing her first request. Yama tries again and again to get. 
rid of her, and says she will faint, 

“ Can I faint when near my husband ? where he goes my path shall b®. 

I will follow where thou leadest listen once again to me.” 

Nothing can induce her to return without Satyavan 5 and at 
length “ love conquers death.” Yama relents ; the happy wife 
hastens to where her husband’s dead body lay, and, leaning upon 
her faithful bosom he awakes again to sense and life. A very 
touching conversation follows, during which he gradually recovers 
his recollection ; but his wife, avoiding any full explanation of 
what had been occurring, says : 

“ Night’s dark shadows round us fall ; 

When the morrow’s light returneth, dearest I I will tell thee all. 

Up, then, and away, I pray thee,— come unto thy parents, love ! 

See ! the sun long time has vanish’d, and the night grows black above.” 

And accordingly they return to the hermitage, w^hen Satyavan 
finds his father no longer blind ; and every kind of happiness 
awaits them.”*— See Satyavan. 

Savitri — l, One of the twelve Adityas, the sun. “ Savitri 
has established the earth by supports ; Savitri has fixed the sky 
in unsupported space : Savitri has milked the atmosphere, restless 
(or noisy) as a horse [or, Savitri has extracted from the atmosphere 
the ocean, &c., restless as a horse ;} — the ocean fastened on the 
impassable expanse. Savitri, son of the waters, knows the place 
where the ocean supported, issued forth. From him the earth, 
from him the atmosphere, arose ; from him the heaven and earth 
extended.” The sun also whose place is on the sky is called 
Savitri. 2, The Vyasa of the fifth Dwipara age. 

Senajit—One of the kings of Hastinipura, the son of Viswajit. 

SeBani — One of the eleven Kudras according to the enumeration 
in the Matsya Purdna, 
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gerpeiltS—These.are represented in the Vishnu Purina as the . 
^ progeny of Kadra, they are described as powerful and many-headed 

and' some, as: fierce and venomous. The chief are mentioned 
, by name. 

h Seslia— Eternal matter in. which Vishnu reposes during the 

night of Eramhd when the destructive power only is in operation. 
It is represented as an immense snake, forming by its many coils, 

S a bed on which Vishnu sleeps, and with its thousand heads erect, 

I to form a canopy over Vishnu’s head, and to present the idea of 

defence against any invasion of the sleeper’s repose. is also 

« said to support the eight elephants which support the world. The 

name S&ha is considered by Sir William* Jones and others to 
designate abstract, eternity, but the emblem does not altogether 
correspond with the Egyptian hieroglyphic used for this purpose. 

! The literal meaning is primal serpent, and many of the Hindu 

legends introduce this snake. In the Purdnas there is an account 
of a dispute between it and regent of the wind. The latter 
blew with all his strength against the thousand peaks of Mount 
Meni, and S4sha covered every one of the peaks, each by one of 
; his thousand heads. The sanctity of Tripiti, a hill in the north of 

Mysore is derived from a traditionary version of this legend. 
Vayu is said to have ceased blowing for a time w'hen S&ha lifted 
up one head to ascertain the cause, and Vayu suddenly blew off the 
> exposed peak, which w^as carried through the air and fell at Tripiti, 

conferring on the place the sandity of Mount Meru. At the Seven 
Pagodas, near Madras, there is a^ood sculpture of S&ha in one of 
the hill caves. The subject- is a favorite one with the Vnishnavas. 
Sir C. Wilkins thu? describes one in the north of India, the rock of 
Ichangiri in the prov.lnce of Behar. Among the images carved in 
relief in the surface of the rock, is one of Hari^ (a title of Vishnu) 
of gigantic dimensions, recumbent upon a coiled serpent, w^hose 
heads, which are numerous, the artist has contrived to spread into 
a kind of canop over the sleeping god ; and from each of its 
mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant death 
to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb hint. The whole 
lies, almost clear of the block on which it is hewn. It is finely 
ima'gnied and is executed with great skilL The lliuclu's believe 
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that at the end of every kalpa (creation) all things are absorbed in 
the deity, and that in the interval of another creation he reposeth 
himself upon the serpent Sesha (duration), who is also called 
(endless), q. v. 

“ S&ha, worshipped by all the gods, supports the whole region 
of the earth like a diadem, and is the foundattion of Patdla. The 
Siddhantas, or scientific asti-onomical works of India, however, 
maintain that the earth is unsupported.”— 0. S. T., Vol. IF, p. 96. 

Sesha— One of the PrajApatis. 

Siddhartha— A prince of the family of Ikshviku. He was 
king of Pavana in Bharatakshetra when by supernatural agency he 
was made the father of the great Tirthankai-a Mahivira, q. v. 

Siddhas— Pure and holy beings, exempt from covetousness and 
concupiscence, dove and hatred; taking no part in the procreation of 
living beings, and detecting the unreality of the properties of 
elementary matter. The Vishnu Purina states that eighty-eight 
thousand of these chaste beings tenant the regions of the sky, north 

of the sun, until the destruction of the universe. 

Siddhi— Perfection ; One of the daughters of D^sha, married 

to Dharma. 

SiddMs— The eight perfections ; 1, Basolldsa, the spontaneous 
or prompt evolution of the juices of the body, independently of 
nutriment from without ; 2, Tripti, mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from sensual desire ; 3, Samya, sameness of degree ; 4, Tulyajat, 
similarity of life, fonn, and feature ; 5,,Visoki, exemption alike 
from infirmity or grief ; 6, Consummation of penance and medita- 
tion, by attainment of true knowledge ; 7, The power of going 
everywhere at will ; 8. The faculty of reposing ait any time or in 
any place. These attributes are alluded to, though obscurely, in 
the Vdyu, and are partly specified in the Markandeya Purina. 

Sighra~l, A prince, the son of Agnivara, descendant of Knsa ; 
2, A river. 

Sikhandini— The wife of Antarddhana, descendant of Prithu. 

Siksha— An Anga, or subsidiary portion of the Vedas, con- 
taining tlie rules of reciting the pi-ayers, the accents and tones to 

be obsen^ed,' &c. 
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I SiEdlm— A river of Bh^rata 'Varsba ; there are several rivers 

1 of this name, as well as the Indus ; there is one' of - some note, the 

Kail Sindh in Malwa. . 

Sindhil— A eountry near the forest of Kama. , It was the Mja 
of Sindhn, ' Jayadrathu, who visited Drampadi, in the absence of 
her husbands, and attempted to carry her away. 

^ ' ' SiEdhildwipa-^One of the 'kings of Ayodhya, 'the son of 

I Ambarisha. 

f Sinhika — One of the daughters of Kasyapa, and wife of Vipra- 

§ chitti. She was the sister of the celebrated Danava Hiranyakasipu, 

SiBi— One of the Bhoja princes of Mrittik^vati, the son of 
Sumitra. 

The name of the day when the new moon is first 
visible ; 2, One of the daughters of Angiras. 

Sipraka^The first Andhra king ; and founder of the Andhra- 
bhritya dynasty. He had previously been minister to Susarman, 
the last of the Kanwa kings of Magadha, against whom Siprak 
conspired, and assumed the sovereignty himself. 

Siradhwaja — A name of Janaka, king of Mithila, celebrated 
as the father of Sita. 

Sisira — A teacher of the Rig Yeda. 

Sisumara-— Porpoise. The symbol for the celestial sphere. 
The porpoise-like figure of the celestial sphere is upheld by 
Naiiyana, who himself, in planetory radiance, is seated in its 
heart ; whilst the son of TJttanapada, Dhruva, in consequence of 
his adoi-ation of the lord of the world, shines in the tail of the 
stellar porpoise. Vishnu Parana, 230. * 

Sisunaga — One of the kings of Magadha, who relinquished 
Benares to his son, and established himself at Girivraja, in Behar. 

Sisupala — The son of Damaghosha, king of Chedi. This prince 
was ill a former ^existence the unrighteous but valiant monarch 
of the Daityas, Hiranyakasipu, who was killed by the divine 
guardian of the creation (in the man-lion Avatara.) He was next 
the ten-headed sovereign Ravana, whose unequalled prowess, 
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strength, and power, were overcome by the lord of the three 
worlds IWmd; ; when born again as Sisnpdia, he renewed with 
.greater inveteracy than ever, his hostile hatred ' towards, the: god 
surnamed Pundarikaksha, a portion of the Supreme Being who 
had descended to lighten the burden of the earth, and was in 
conseqn.ence , slain ' by him: but because his thoughts v were 
constotiy engrossed by the Supreme Being, Sisupd-la was united 
with him after death ; V. P. The death of Sisupala is thus 
related in the Mahdbhdrata : now the custom was at the beginning 
of a EAjasuya to declare who was the greatest and strongest of all 
the RAjas there assembled, in order that the Argha might be given 
to Mmj^and Bhlshma, as ruler of the feast, declared that the 
honour was due to Krishna, who was the greatest and strongest 
of them alL But Sisupala, the Rdja of Chedi, was exceedingly 
wroth with Krishna, for when he was betrothed to the beautiful 
Rukmini, Krishna had carried her away and made her his own 
wife. So Sisupdia arose and threw the whole assembly into an 
uproar, and he said with a loud voice ; — “ If the honour be due to 
age, it should have been given to Vasudeva ; if it be due to him 
who has the greatest Raj, it should have be given to Raja 
Drupada if it be* due to the youth of loftiest mind, it should have 
been given to Raja Duryodfaana; if it be due to the greatest 
preceptor, it should have been given to iDrona ; and if it be due 
to the greatest saint, it should have been given to Vyasa ; but 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour to a 
cowherd, who was the murderer of hisx)wn Raja.” Having thus 
spoken, Sisupala and his friends who were with him made a great 
tumult Yudhishthira and Bhishma then reasoned with Sisupala, 
but he would not heed their words, and drew his sword, and 
thi^eatened to slay all the guests and spoil the sacrifice, Yudhish- 
thira and his bi'ethren then rose to fight against Sisupala, but 
Bhishma withheld them ; and Sisupala in his rage abused Bhishma 
and Krishna in such opprobrious teiins that the whole assembly 
were alamed. At last Krishna said : — “ I have hitherto restrained 
my hand, because this man is my own kinsman, but I can bear 
with his words no longer.” A.nd thus speaking he mdiiiied his 
chakra furiously at Sisupala, and aeveVed his head from his body j 
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and Sisiipila .fell dead upon the ground, and 

Ms body and burnt it upon the funeral pile, 
the E^jas6ya of Yudhishthira by the slang 
had Raja Yudhishthira been setatdefianci 
not been conquered, the Rdjasiiya would ha 

of no avail.” . e 

Sita— T^he daughter of Janaka, king or 
She is called earth-bora, as having been t. 
by a plough, as 'Janaka was ploughing a 
sacrifice. She was promised in marriage 1 
bend the great bow of Siva ; many distingr 
the feat, but could not succeed; “ now 
bow he lifted it with one hand from 
while a great multitude looked on in am: 
bent the bow till it broke in the midst, and 
crash of a falling mountain, so that the b 
and fell down. After this SitA was mt 

story of their honeymoon in the RAmiyana, is supposed to be 

an iLpolation of recent date. When 

Siti avowed her determination to accompany him fo the jungle 
Itia Elected to this, but at length to h. emmest 

entreaties. They met with 

which are described in great detail in the Ee^ayaua. Jhey mted 
iu the cave of the sage Atri, whoso wife Anasuya ^ave Site^ 
Itment to render her voung and « beautiful for ever On one 

occasion she besought Rama distress 

Lakshmaua remaining oehind for her protection. Sound of distress 

were heard as if proceeding from “in 

Lakshmaua with unconcern for his brother until he left hei. Then 
RAvana, by whose contrivance all this had come about, entered c 
butas a’ bihman mendicant, assumed Ms true form, and a iW 
Sita, who replied to him with anger, and Ravana carried ^ei ofi-by 
fort; to LaL, where she was discovered by ^uumAu in 

Asdka garden. While being carried by Ravana Ihiough , 

which she filled with cries and lamentations, she saw ve mon eya 

t ““ 1°:;':' 

them in the hone that they might find then 



way to Bdma. They were found by Sugrfva and by him shown to 
Eama. Sftd wrathfully refused to receive the addresses of EAvaria, 
who threatened to slay her. She had an interview with 
and was finally rescued by Ktoa j but had to i«ss through a severe 
ordeal before she was received as pure after being imprisoned in 
the palace of Edvana. She entered the fire and the god Agni 
attested her purity. She was then installed as Edni with great 
splendour. She had two children Lavs, and Kusa. 

Site3nis — prince, the son of Usanas, (q. v.) 

Siva— The third deity in the Hindu triad. Wilson says that 
Siva is the same as Vishnu in the character of destroyer of creation. 
He also personifies reproduction, as Hindu philosophy excludes the 
idea of total annihilation without subsequent regeneration. Hence 
he is sometimes identified with Brahmiihe first person in the triad. 

biva is the particular god of the Tantrikas, or followers of the 
books called Tautras. His worshippers are termed Saivas, and 
although not so numerous as the Vaishnavas, exalt their god to the 
highest place in the heavens, and combine in him many of the 
attributes which properly belong to the other deities. According 
to them, Siva is Time, Justice, Fire, Water, the Sun, the Destroyer 
and Creator. As presiding over generation, Lis type is the Linga, 
or Phallus, the origin probably of the Phallic emblem of Egypt and 
Greece. As the god of generation and of justice, which latter 
clmracter he shares with the god Yama, he is represented riding a 
white bull. His own colour, as well as that of the bull, is generally 
white, referring probably to the unsullied purity of justice. His 
throat is dark-blue ; his hair of a light reddish colour, and thickly 
matted together, and gathered above his head like the hair of an 
ascetic. He is sometimes seen with two hands, sometimes with 
foul, eight, or ten, and with five faces. He has three eyes, one 
being in the centre of his forehead, pointing up and down. These 
ate said to denote his view of the three divisions of time, past, 
present, and future. He holds a trident in his hand to denote, as 
some say, his relationship to water, or according to others, to show 
ihat (he three great attributes of Creator, Destroyer, and Ee- 
gcneiator are combined in him. His loins arc enveloped in a 


tiger’s skin. In his character of Time, he not only presides over 
its extinction, but also its astronomical regulation. A crescent or 
half-moon on his forehead indicates the measure of time by the 
phases of the moon ; a serpent forms one of his necklaces to denote 
the measure of time by years, and a second necklace of human 
skulls marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations of mankind. He is often 
represented as entirely covered with serpents, which are the 
emblems of immortality. They are bound in his hair, round his 
neck, wrists, waist, arms, and legs ; they serve as rings for his 
fingers, and earrings for his ears, and are his constant companions. 
Siva has more than a thousand names, which are detailed at length 
in the sixty-ninth chapter of the Siva Purdna. The following list 
of the principal of these will give the best idea of his character and 
attributes . The auspicious one. The Lord -of the Universe. The 
Desti-oyer, a personification pf time that destroys all things. The 
Eeproducer, the Conqueror of life and death,, and Cause of life and 
being. The Disperser of the Tears of mortals.”— Williams. 

Siva— 1, The wife of the Eudra IsSna ; 2, The wife of Anila, 
(Wind.) 

Sivas— "A class of deities in the third Mauwautara. 

Sivaskandha— One of the Andhra kings, the son of Sivasri 
Satakarni. 

Sivasti — AEOther of the Andhra kings. 

Siva-tJpa-Purana— The Siva Upa-pm-dna contains about six 
thousand stanzas, disti-ibuted into two, parts. It is related by 
Sanatkumdra to Vydsa and the Rishis at Naimishdranya ; and 
its character may be judged of . from the questions to which it is a 
reply. “ Teach us,” said the Rishis, “ the rules of worshipping 
the Linga, and of the god of gods adored under that type : describe 
to us his various foims, the places sanctified by him, and the 
pmyers with which he is to be addressed.” In answer, Sanat- 
kumara repeats the Siva Parana, containing the birth of Vishnu 
and Brahmd ; the creation and divisions of the universe ; the 
origin of all things from the Linga ; the rules of worshipping it 
and Siva ; the sanctity of times, places, and things, dedicated to 
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him ; the delusion of Brahma and Vishnu by the Linga 5 the 
rewards of offering flowers and the like to a Linga ; rules for 
various observances in honour of Mah^,deva ; the mode of praotis- 
ing the Toga ; the gloiy of Benares and other Saiva Tirthas ; 
and the perfection of the objects of life by union with Maheswara. 
These objects are illustrated, in the first part, with very few 
legends ; but the second is made up, almost wholly, of Saiva stones, 
as the defeat of Tripurdsura ; the sacrifice of Daksha ; the births 
of Karttikeya and Ganesa, (the sons of Siva), and Nandi and 
Bhringariti (his attendants), and others ; together with descriptions 
of Benares and other places of pilgrimage, and rules for observing 
such festivals as the Sivaiitri. This woi-k is a Saiva manual, not 
a Eurdna.^ — Wilson, 

giyl — A Daitya, tlie son of Sanliiida ; 2, The tndra of the 
fourth Mauwantara ; 3, A prince, the son of Usinara. 

Skambha— The Supporter or Upholder ; an appellation of 
the Supreme Being. In a hymn of the Atharva ¥eds, Skambha 
is considered like Eurusha, as a vast embodied being co-extensive 
with the universe, and comprehending, in his several mem bex's, 
not only the diffei’chf of the mateidal world, but a variety of 
abstract conceptions, such as austere tervom (iapasj faith, trutli, 
and the divisions of time. He is distinct from, and superior to, 
Fraj^pati, who founds the worlds upon him. The ihirty-three 
gods are comprehended in him, and ax’ose out of nonentity, which 
forms his highest member, and, as well as entity, is embi'aced 
within him. The gods who form part of him, as branches of a 
ti’ee, do him homage, and bring him tribute. He is identified 
with Indra 5 and perhaps also with the highest Brahmd, who is 
mentioned in verses 32-34, 36, and in the first verse of the next 
hymn, x. 8 , 1. In verse 36, however, this Bralim^ is represented 
as being born (or, perhaps, developed) from toil and iapm^ whilst 
in X. 8 , 1, the attributes of the Supreme Deity are assigned to 
him. In com positions of this age, however, we are not to expect 
vcfY ftcuraie ox' rigorous thinking, or perfect consistency :*-* 

1 11 Skambha are contained the worlds, austere fervour, and the 

ceremonial. Skambha, I clearly know thee to be contained entire 



ia Indr&. la Indra are contained the worlds, austere fervour, and 
the ceremonlai Indra, clearly know thee to be contained entire 
in Skambha»' When the Unborn first sprang into being, he 
attained to that independent dorninion, 'than that which nothing 
higher has ever been. Eeverence be to that greatest Brahmi, of 
' whom the earth is the basis, the atmosphere, the belly, 'who made 
the sky his head, of whom the sun and the ever-renewed moon 
are the eye ; who made Agni his mouth, of whom the wind formed 
two of the vital airs, and the Angirasas the eye, who made the 
regions his organs of sense. Skambha established both these 
[worlds], earth and sky, the wide atmosphere, and ‘the six vast 
regions ; Skambha pervaded this entire universe, Eeverence to 
that greatest Brahma who, born from toil and austere fervour 
(tapas^) penetrated ail the worlds, who made soma for himself 
alone. How is it that the wind does not rest ? How is not the 
soul quiescent T Why do not the waters, seeking after truth, ever 
repose? The great being [is] absorbed in austere fervour in the 
midst of the wmiid, on the surface of the waters. To him all the 
gods are joined, as the branches around the trunk of a tree. Say 
who is that Skambha to whom the gods, with hands, feet, voice, 
ear, eye, present continually an unlimited tribute ? By him 
darkness is dispelled ; he is free from evil ; in him are ail the 
three luminaries which reside in Praj^patL He who know^s the 
golden reed standing in the w’'aters is the mysterious Prajapati, 

Professor Goldstiicker adds that Skambha “ seems to mean the 
fulcrum of the whole world, in ail its physical, religious, and other 
aspects. The object of the hymn being to inquire what this fulcimm 
is, from the auswer given to the yarious questions it seems to 
follow that it is there imagined to be the primitive deity, or the 
primitive Veda, the word hral^man in the neuter implying both. 
From this primitive Veda, not visibly but really {sat) existing, 
not only all the gods, wmidds, religious rites, &c. were derived, but 
also the existing three Vedas and the Atharvan were ^ fashioned.’ ” 
r., F, 384. 

Sk3illd9»“-1, A name of ICartikeya, the son of Siva and Pdirvati, 
and the Mars of Hindu mythology. For the legend of his birth, 
see Kartikeya. In a note to the Megha Data, Professor Wilson 
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writes, Several instances of the, solitary prodactioa of offspiiDg 
occur iu the BinM as well as' in the ©reciam mythology* ^ Thus 
as Pallas: sprang from the brow of Jupiter, we - have Skauda 
geueratecl soiyy by the 'deity Siva 6ang^ springs from the head 
of the s'^me deity, and Ganesa is the self-born son: of the goddess 
Parvati. : The miraculous hirth of the warrior deity, Skanda,: was 
for, the puF|!^osc of destroying ;Taraka, an Asiira or demon, wiio, 
by :,the performance ■ of continued .and . severe :austerities 5 had' 
acquired pqwers formidable .to the gods* ^ The exeentriC' genius of 
.Southey lias rendered it:' unnecessary, by: his poem ' fTlie curse 
of Kehama/ for me to. explain the ' naturevor 'results of these acts 
of devotion. The germ of .Skanda was cast by Siva into* the iamw 
'.of Agni, 'the god' of Tire who,. being unable to sustain the increas- 
ing burden, transferred it to the goddess Gmig4' : she accordingly 
was delivered of the 'deity, Skanda ; who was afterwards received 
and reared, among thickets of the Sara reed (Saccharum Sara), by 
the six daughters of a king, named Krittika j or ‘according to 
other legends, fey the wives of seven great Rishis or Saint^, In 
either case, ;tliey form in astronomy the asterlsm of the Pleiades- 
Upon his coming to maturity, Skanda encountered and killed the 
demon, who had "til led :the. reign of lodra with dismay 
Emissumque imaA© sedie Typhoea terra, 

■ Ccoelitibiis fecisse metum'.*— JF, 

Skknda — Tlie son of the Eudra Pasupkti, by his wife Swiiha. 

■ Skanda Purana — The Skanda Purina is that in which the 
six-faced deity (Skanda) lias related the events of the Tatpurusha 
Kalpa, enlarged with many tales, and subservient to the duties 
taught by Malieswara, It is said to contain eighty-one thousand 
one hundred stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind.” 

It is uniformly agreed that the Skanda Parana, in a collective 
.form, has no existence ; and the fragments, in the shape of 
Sanhitis, Khdndas, and Mahl-tmyas, which are affirmed, in various 
parts of India, to be portions of the Purdna, present a much more 
formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number of 
which it is said to consist* The most celebrated of these portions, 
ill Hindusthan, is the H4si Elidnda, a very minute description of 
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the temples of Ska la or adjacoEl to BeEares^ mixei with direc- 
tioas, for wor^liipFiog Maheswara, aad a great., .Tariety of legends 
explanatory of its merlfes and of the holiness of KHL ■ Many of 
them are paerile and imiatoresting ^ but some are of a higher 
chamctoi'^ The story of Agastya , records, probably in a legendary 
style, the propagatioa.of Hinduism in the south of India ; and, in 
the^Mstory^ Of Dkodisa, klngof Kaii, we have an embellished 
tradition of the temporary depression of the worship of Siva, even 
in its mOlropolis, ' before- the ascendancy of the followers of 
Buddha* There is every reason to believe the greater part of the’ 
contents of the' MM Ehand^ anterior to the first attack upon 
Benares by Mahmud of GhiziiL ■ The EaM Ehanda alone contains 
fifteen thousand stanzas. — Wilson, 

SlisMi — One of the sons of the great sage Dhruva, by his wife 
&imbhu. ' 

SmstySf' — Wonder. A son of Dharma. 




Talboyji Whcekr. 


Smriti — Tradition, as dislingnished from Sriiti, revelation. 
The Tecla is regarded as revelation ; and what is called the whole 
body of the law is regarded as tradition. “ This distinction may 
be of some importance as an illustration of the national belief in 
inspiration ; and it mav throw som-o light on that era in the histoiyr 
of Sanskrit literature when inspiration was supposed to end and 
tradition to begin.”*" Mr. Max Mlilier makes a similar remark, and 
discusses the subject in liis History of Sanskrit Literature, 


SMriti — I, Memory* ' On© of the. daughters of Baksha,. maiv 
lied to the Muni Angiras ; 2, The faculty of recognising all -things, 
past, -present, or to come ,— Motes to Vishnu Purinm, 

Soka— Sorrow : one of the children, of Mritya (beath,)- 

Soma — Eeference has been already made to the important 
share which the exhilarating Juice of the soma«pIant assumes in 
bracing Indra for hi^ coniiet with the hostile powers In the 
atmosphere, and to the eagerness of all the gods to partake 
In this beverage. 
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: Soma is 'tli© god . who represents and animaies this jaicoj, an 
intoxieating...dranght ■ which plajs a conspicnons part in .the 
sacrifices of the Vedic age. He is, or rather was in former times, 
the Indian Dionysus or Bacchus. Not only are the whole of tne 
hymns in the ninth book* of the Big. Veda, one hundred, and 
fourteen in number, -besides a few in other places, dedicated to his 
honour, but constant references to the juice of the'Soma occur in 
a large proportion of the other hymns. It is clear therefore, as 
remarked by Prof. Whitney, that his worship must at one time, 
have attained a remarkable popularity. ^ The simple-minded 
Arian people, whose whole religion was a worship of the wonderful 
powers and phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that this 
liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and produce a temporary 
frenzy, under the influence of which the individual was prompted 
to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they 
found in it something divine ; it was to their apprehension a god 
endowing those into whom it entered with god-like powers ; the 
plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants ; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefore were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested 
by the references to it found occurring in the Persian A vesta ; it 
seems however to have received a new impulse on Indian territory.’ 

With the decline of the Vedic worship however, and the 
introduction of new deities and new- ceremonies, the popularity of 
Soma gradually decreased, and has long since passed away ; and 
his name is now familiar to those few Brahmans only, who still 
maintain in a few places the early Vedic observances. 

A great variety of divine attributes and operations are ascribed 
to Soma. ^He is addressed as a god in the highest strains of 
adulation and veneration ; all powers belong to him ; all blessings 
are besought of him as his to bestow.* In a passage where the 
joys of paradise are more distinctly anticipated and more fervently 
implored than in most other parts of the Rig Veda, Soma is 
addressed as the god from whom the gift of future felicity 
is expected. 


Whitney, J. A. 0. {?., Ill, 290. 
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Soma exliikrates ¥ariip^ Mitra, Isdra, Ykhnn^ the Mamts^ tlie 
, otter godsj Wijn^ Heavem and Earth, Both gods and men resort, 
to him sajing that Iiis juice is .sweet, bj him the Adityas are strong 
and the earth vast. lie is the friend, helper, and son! of Indra, 
whom he sncconrs in his coniicts with Vrittra, He rides in ,tlie 
same chariot with Indra, hot has winged mares of his own 
and a teafii«Mke T%n. — 0. & fl, F, 258-67,. 

■In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly 
applied to the moon and its regent, %vho is represented as the son of 
Atri ; the monarch of the stars and planets, of brahmans and of 
plants, of sacrifices and of penance. The Vishnu Fnrana has the 
following legend : Soma celebrated the B^jasuya (sacrifice) ; and, 
from the glory thence acquired^ and the extensive dominion with 
which he had been invested, he became arrogant (and licentious,) 
and carried off Tdrd, the wife of Brihaspati, the preceptor of the 
gods. In vain Brihaspati sought to recover his bride ; in vain 
Brahma commanded, and the holy sages remonstrated Soma 
refused to relinquish her. Usanas, out of enmity to Brihaspati, took 
part With Soma. Eudia, who had studied under Angiras, (the 
father of Brihaspati,) befriended his fellow-student In consequence 
of Usanas, their preceptor, joining Soma, Jamhha, Kujambha, and 
all the Baityas, Dinavas, and other foes of the gods,, came also to 
his assistance | whilst Indra and all the gods were the , allies of 
Brihaspati. 

Then there ensued a tierce contest, which, being on account of 
TirakA (or TArA,) was termed the TAmkimaya or Taraka war. 
In this, the gods, led by Eudra, hurled their missiles on the 
enemy ; and the Baityas with equal determination assailed the 
gods. Earth, shaken to her centre by the struggle between such 
foes, had recourse to BrahmA, for protection ; on which he inter- 
posed, and, commanding Usanas, with the demons, and Rudra, 
with the deifies, to desist from strife, compelled Soma to restore 
TarA to her husband. Finding that she was pregnant, Brihaspati 
desired her no longer to retain her burthen ; and, in obedience to 
Ills orders, she was delivered of a son, whom slie deposited in a 
chimp of long Munja-grass. The child, from the moment of its 
birth, was endued with a splendour that dimmed the radiance of 
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every other divinity ; and both BTihaspati and Soma^ fascinated 
by his beanty, claimed, him as their child. The godSj in order to 
settle the dispute, appealed T4ra but -she was .ashamed, aitd 
would make no answer. As she still continued mute to their 
repeated applications, the child (became incensed, . and) ■ was about 
to curse her, saying : Unless, vile woman,/ you immediately 
declare who is my father, I will ' sentence you tO' such a fate as 
shall deter every female, in future, from hesitating to speak the 
truth.” On this, Brahma again interfered, and pacified the child, 
‘and then, addressing Tdr4, said : Tel! me, daughter, is this 
the child of Brihaspati or of Soma “ Of Soma^” said Tar4, 
blushing. As soon as she had spoken, the lord of the constella- 
tions— -his countenance bright, and expanding with rapture,— 
embraced his son, and said : Well done, my boy ! Verily, thou 
art wise.” And, hence, his name was Budha. 

^ Me who knows.’ Much erroneous speculation has originated 
in confounding this Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of the 
planet Mercury, — ‘ he who knows,’ ^ the intelligent,’ — with 
Buddha, any defied mortal, or ‘ he by whom truth is known f or 
as in’dividimlly applicable, Gautama or Sakya, son of Baja Suddho- 
dana, by whom, the Buddhists themselves aver, their doctrines 
were first promulgated. The two characters have nothing In 
common ; and the names are identical, only when one or other is 
mis-spelt. This Budha was the founder of the lunar race» The 
Brahm4 Purana and Hari Yansa have a legend of the birth of 
Soma, the moon, from the Bishi Prabhakara of the race of Atri..— 
Wilson, 

Soma -—One of the deities called Vasus, because they ai:e 
always present in luminous irradiation. 

■ ■ ■ SoBiadatta— A king of Vaisall, the son' of Krisaswa. IlB'fs 
famed for his having celebrated ten times the sacrifice of a horse* 

Soruaka — One of the kiJigs of Magadha, the son of Salmdcva* 

Somapas — A class of Pitris, “ drinkers of the acid juice.” 

Soma-plant — A plant constantly mentioned in ilic vedic ritual, 
aiW corresponding to the Ho?n« of the Zendavcsla, but it is iinccr- 
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tain ■ what plant was originally intended by tbe name* It is 
described as * a creepefy of a dark colour, sonr, withopfe le^Fes, 
milky, and pnipy externally ; it canaes phlegm and Tomiting, and 
is a favourite food of goats,* see Miilleiv Zeilscher, d. B. M, ,G. ix. 
It is said, to come from the north, and to be bought of barbarian 
tribes ; but the soma of the Veda* is no longer known in India. 
Dr. Hang says that ^ the plant at present ' used by the sacrificial 
priests of the Dekkhan is not the soma - of the Vedas, but' appears 
to belong to the same order. It grows on hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Poona, to the^height of about four or five feet, and forms 
a kind of bush, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all coming 
from the same I'oot ; their stem is solid like wood, the bark greyish, 
they are without leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very 
stringent taste, is bitter but not sour ; it is a veiy nasty drink, but 
has some intoxicating effect.* (Ait. Br., VoL II., p. 489). The 
ceremonial writers allow the plmipudka, Guilandina Bonduc, to 
be used as a substitute for the soma. The Parsees of Bombay use 
the branches of a particular tree, obtained from Persia in a dried 
state.’*^ ' 

In the Big Veda the soma plant is said to have been brought to 
the earth by a falcon. In another passage it is declared to have 
been brought by the daughter of the Snn from the place where it 
had been nourished byParjanya, the rain-god, when f he Gand- 
liarvas took it and infused into it sap. 

SoiliasaimiEail“---One of the Mauryau kings of Magadha. 

Sonaasushmapana — The Vyasa of the twenty-third Dwi- 
paraage. . : ^ 

Soma-tirtha—A place of pilgrimage in the west of India, on 
the coast of Guzerat, near the celebrated temple of Somanath, and 
town of Pattan Somanath. Its name is derived from the legend 
that Soma the moon, was there cured of tlie consumption brought 
upon him by the imprecation of Daksha, his fiithcr-in-law. The 
place is also called Prabhisa. ' 

Somayajna — Offerings and libations of tlie juice of die acid 
ascJepias. 


^ Quarterly Eeview, July 1870. 


Sona-* 'The Sone river rising In Maiafika or Amamkantak, aiiii 

flowing east to the Ganges* 

Soilitapiira--'‘The city of Bina, considered to be the modarn 
Devicotta in the Carnatic. 

' Sraddha-“Faith : One of the danghters of Daksits married to 

Dharma, or according to some authorities to Angiras. 

Sraddha — An obsequial or funeral sacrifice f but it also iiLpliesh 
otferings to the progenitors of an individual and of mankind, and 
always forms part of a religious ceremony on an occasion of 
rejoicing or an occasiojBh of prosperity, this being termed the 
Abhyudaya or Vriddhi Sraddha. 

‘‘The ofterings of the Hindus to the Pitris partake of the 
character of those of the Eomans to the lares and manes, but bear 
a more conspicuous part in their ritual. They are said indeed by 
Manu to be of more mbment than the worship of the gods. These 
ceremonies are not to be regarded as merely obsequial | for 
independently of the* rites addressed to a recently deceased 
relative,— and, in connexion with him, to remote ancestors, and to 
the progenitors df all beings, — which are of a strictly obsequial or 
funeral description, offerings to deceased ancestors, and the Pitris 
in general, form an essential ceremony, on a great variety of 
festive and domestic occasions. The Nirnaya Sindhu, in a 
passage referred to by Mr. Colebrooks* specifies the following 
Sraddhas ; 1, The Nitya,.or perpetual ; daily offerings to. ancestors 
in general ; 2, The Naimittika, or occasional : as the Ekoddishta, 
or obsequial offerings on account of a kinsman recently deceased | 
3, The Kamya, voluntary ; performed for the accomplishment 
of a special design ; 4, The Vriddhi ; performed on occasions of 
rejoicing or prosperity ; 5, The Sapindana ; offerings to all 
individual and to general ancestors ; 6, The Parvana Sraddha ; 
offerings to the manes, on certain lunar days called Parvans, or day 
of full-moon and new-moon, and the eighth and fourteenth days of 
the lunar fortnight ; 7, The Goshfchi ; for the advantage of a 
number of learned persons, or of an assembly of Brahmans, 
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lETited for tlie purpose ; 8 , The Suddhi. ; one performed tO' purify 
a person from some defilement, — an expiatory SrSddha ; 9, The 
Karmdngaj one forming part of the initiatory ceremoisies,^ or 
Samskiras, observed at conception, birth, tonsure, &c. ^ 10, The 
Daivika ; to which the gods are invited ■; il, The Y4tr4 Si’^ddha ;■ 
held by a person going a journey ; and, 12 , The Pushti Sraddha ; 
one performed to, promote health and wealth. Of these, the four 
which are considered the most solemn are the rite perforaed for a 
parent, or near relative, lately deceased 5 that which is performed 
foi*' kindred, coilectiveij ; that observed on certain lunar days ; 
and that celebrated on occasions of rejoicing. 

The following extract from Mr. Taiboys Wheeler’s History of 
India, Vol. II, gives a very complete view of this subject. 

The Si’^ddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps one of the most 
primitive, as it certainly is one of the most simple, of all the Vedic 
rites that have been handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
to the present day. It originated in the crude idea already 
indicated, that the spirit or ghost had a separate existence after 
death, and that it might be gratified or propitiated with oferings 
of food. This idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit In a future state of being ; but in its origin 
it had no connection with the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. It is rather to be traced to the old world belief, 
which has existed in all ages, and which still lingers in the 
imagination of even a philosophic and material generation, tiiat the 
spirits of the departed hover at times near , those persons and 
places which were associated with their earfclily cai*eer% and are 
gratified by any tribute of respect which may be paid to their 
memory. ■ 

The Sraddha, or feast of the dead, was thus in its earliest form 
a pleasing expression of natural religion, which long preceded the 
advent of a priestly caste, or the introduction of a systematic 
ritual. But, like every other popular ceremonial which has been 
handed down amongst the Hindus from the Vedic period, it has 
been recast in a Brahmanicai mould j and it is in tliis latter form 
that the institution appears in the Epics as well as in the laws of 
Manu. It consists of three distinct rites : — 



1st— The daily Sraddha, to be performed ia propitiation of the 
Pitris, or ghosts of remote ancestors, 

. 2ii4^The monthly Smddha, to be performed in propitiation of 
111© more immediate paternal ancestors. 

3rd— The fanerai Sraddha, to be performed within a certain 
period after death, or the hearing of the death, of a near kinsman. 

It should also be remarked that Sraddhas are likewise performed 
on other occasions, and notably at the celebration of any marriage 
ceremony. 

The daily Srd.ddha was an offering either of boiled rice, or of 
milk, roots, and fruit, or of water only, to the Pitris, or remote 
ancestors. This ceremonial has been already described, and it will 
be only necessaiy to add that in modern practice it is considered 
sufficient to pour water out of a particular vessel every day as a 
drink-offering to the Pitris. 

The monthly Srdddha may be considered under four separate 
heads : — 

1st — Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly Sraddha. 

2ad— Persons to be entertained at the monthly Sraddha. 

3rd— Persons to be excluded from the monthly Sraddha. 

4fch — Relative merits of the different kinds of victuals which may 
be offered at a monthly Sraddha. 

The ceremonies at the monthly Sraddha, as described in the 
Institutes of Manu, are of a very intelligible character ; and seem 
to have been laid down for the purpose of converting the old Vedic 
of food and water, into a great feast to the Brahmans^ 
The monthly Sraddha was .performed on the dark day of the moon, 
that is, when the sun and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered 
spot was selected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to the 
ghosts ; and then the invited Brahmans were conducted to their 
allotted seats, which had been puidfied with kusa grass, and were 
presented with garlands of flowers' and sweet perfumes. The 
officiating Bi*ahman then satisfied the three Vedic deities, — Agni, 
Soma, and Y.ama, — by pouring an oblation of ghee upon the sacred 
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tlie Srdddlia* He ifst epriiikled water bn the gmmd with his 
right handj and then formed three balls or cakes of- boiled ricet 
wlilch are called pindas. One of these cakes is presented to each 
of the three immediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The oifering of pindas, 
lioweTer, is said to be extended to the fourth, lifth, and sixth 
degrees of paternal ancestors in the ascending line, by, the simple 
process of wiping the hand wnth kusa grass after offering the pii^das 
■to the ancestors of the hrst, ’second, and third degree. This 
ceremony was followed by a great feast to the Brahmans, consisting 
of ¥essels filled with rice, together with broths, potherbs, milk and 
curds, ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, roots 
of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats ; and during the feast, 
passages ivere read from the Sastras. The remains of the cakes 
were to be eaten by a cow, a Brahman, or a kid ? or to be cast into 
water or fire ; but the wife of the householder was to eat the middle 
of the three cakes, in order that she might become the mother of a 
son, who should be long-lived, famous, strong-mmded, wealthy, and 
the fattier of many sons. When the Brahmans had duly feasted, 
the householder gave a feast to the kinsmen of his father, and 
afterwards to the kinsmen of his mother. In cases of poverty, 
however, the offering of water seems to be considered a sufiicient 
satisfaction of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors. 

As regards the persons to be invited to the monthly Sraddha, 
great stress is laid by the code upon the entertainment of learned 
Brahmans, and the exclusion of ignorant ones ■ from the Sraddha ; 
but it is added that if such learned Brahmans cannot ha found, 
certain relatives may be entertained. . This last expression is 
somewhat obscure, and may possibly imply that the SrSddha was 
originally eaten by the kinsmen, and that the introduction of 
learned. Brahmans was a later idea. 

Mann’s catalogue of the persons who were to be excluded from 
a monthly Sraddha ' is of a very miscellaneous character ; and is 
chiefi j valuable from the illustrations which it furnishes of the 
Brafioiaiueal notion of impure or Immoral clmractcrs. The cata- 
logue may be re-distribute^l under four general heads, according 
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to the fotir different groiinds iipoB wMclitlie IndiFiduals speciied 
.Imve been respectively excluded, namely, moiml, religions, physical 

and professional. ; 

The persons to be excluded from a Siiddha on moral grounds, 
are 

‘‘A Brahmachari who has not read the Vedai'a- BrahmiE who 
has committed theft ; one who opposes Ms preceptor 5 a younger 
brother married before the elder ; an elder brother not married 
before the younger ; one who subsists by the wealth of many 
relatives ; the hnsband of a Sudra ; the son of a twice-married 
woman ; a husband in whose house an adulterer dwells ; one who 
teaches the Veda for wages ; one who gives wages to such a teacher ; 
the pupil of a Sudra ; the Sddra preceptor ; a rude speaker 1 the 
son of an adulteress born either before or after the death of her 
husband ; a forsaker of his mother, father, or preceptor without 
just cause ; a man who forms a connection with great sinners ; 
a house-burner j a giver of poison ; an eater of food offered by the 
son of an adulterer ; a suborner of perjury ; a wrangler with his 
father ; a drinker of intoxicating spirits ; one of evil repute j a 
cheat ; the husband of a younger sister married before the elder % 
an injurer of his friend ; a father instructed in the Veda by his 
own son ; one who diverts .watercourses a seducer of damsels ;a 
man who delights in misbhfef ; a Brahman living as a Sudra 5 one 
who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed duties 5 a 
constant and importunate asker of favours 5 one who is despised 
hy the virtuous ; the husband of a twicermarried woman 5 a 
Brahman of bad manners 5 and an ignorant Brahman.*’ 

The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha on religious ^grounds, 
are 

“ Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state ; a Brahman 
who has. performed many sacriffces for other men ; those who 
worship images for gain ; one who deserts the sacred lire 5 one 
who omits the five great sacraments ; a contemner of Brahmans ; 
a despiser of scripture ; and one who sacrifices only to the inferior 
gods.’* 
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Tlie persons to be exciaied from a Sriddlia on pbysietl grounds^, 
are I— 

Tliose witb wMtlows on their nails.; those with Mack-yellow, 
teeth ; a consumptive m.an ; s man who has io8t|tn eye ; tman 
with elephantiasis ; aa impotent man ; an epileptic man ; ' on.e 
with erysipelas ; a leper ; a ianatic ; a hlind man ; a club-footei 

The persons to be excloded from a Smddba because of their 
trade or profession^ are : — ■ 

« Physicians ; gamesters ; usurers ; dancers ; sellers of meat ; 
those who live by low traffic ; a public servant of the whole town ; 
a public servant of the E4ja ; a feeder of cattle ; a seller of the 
moon-plant ; a navigator of the ocean ; a political economist ; an 
oil man ; one who employs gamesters for his own benefit ; a seller 
of liquors ; a maker of bows and arrows ; the keeper of a gambling- 
house 5 a common informer ; a tamer of elephants, buiis, horses, or 
camels ; one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds ; one 
who teaches the use of arms ; one who builds houses for gain ; a 
messenger ; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sporting dogs ; 
a falconer ; one who supports himself by tillage ; a shepherd ; a 
keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes dead bodies for pay.’* 

The food that is given to such men at a Brnddha becomes base 
and impure ; and the giver of the Siiddha will be punished in the 
next life. 

The foregoing catalogues of persons who are to be excluded 
from a Siiddhs are very suggestive. In the first place it will be 
noticed that Manu classifies immorality, heresy, and deviation 
from caste rule, with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis ; and this intermingling is more perceptible in the 
original text, where no attempt has been made to sepsmte the 
precepts under different heads* This strange confusion of sin and 
disease appears to have originated in the old idea, connected with 
the dogma of .the transmigration of the soul, that dismse was th^ 
punishment of sins eommitted either in this life or in a previous 
state of existence. 
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. Tiie peculiar usjiges which seem to have originated some of the 
precepts, are' also well worthy ' of notice. Thus it has been, seen 
that 'it ’was considered wrong' fora younger brother or a yomager 
sister to be married before an .elder brother or an elder sister ; a 
notion which could only find a place amongst a people who believed 
that the marriage of a daughter was a duty which every parent' 
was, bound to fulfil. It has also been' seen 'that a woman who 
married a second - husband- was held in great abhorrence ; and to 
the present day the marriage of a Hindu' witlow^ even when her 
first husband has died before the maiTlage has been consummatech 
is regarded with a national antipathy which education and legis- 
lation have done but little to remove. ■ It is also somewhat curious 
that Manu should exclude a constant and importunate aster of 
favours from a Sraddha ; ,from which it would appear that askers 
of favours %vere as constant and importunate in the age of Ma,iiu 
as they ai’e in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Man'u directed should be excluded 
OB religious grounds are to 'be found those who sacrifice only to 
the inferior gods.” . This expression of ^Miiferior gods” seems 
to suggest a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible that 
Mann is alluding to the old Yedic deities^ who were treated by the 
Brahmans as subordinate to their god Brahma. The injunction 
against the Brahmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests who sacrificed 
for hire. The injunction against those who worshipped images 
for the sake of gain is involved in more obscurity^ inasmuch as 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory reference to Images’ In 
the hymns of the Big "Veda ; although it is easy to conceive that 
such a form of worship must sooner or later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain trades or professions 
from the entertainment given at a Si4ddhaj furnishes, in like 
manner some striking illustrations of the old opposition between 
the priest and the soldier, the Brahman and the Kshatriya, which 
seems to be more or less identical with the opposition between the 
Brahmans and the Tedie Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient 
Kshatrjyas, gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried to a vicious 



goodness^ and who was appareiitlj regarded as a model Sija^ is 
actually said to !ia¥e disguised himself as a Braliiiiau, md in that 
guise to have fcauglit the art of dice to the Raja of Virata. Bit 
Maim excludes from tlie Srdddha every ganibler, nml every man 
who keeps a gaiBbliiig-liouse or employs ganiblers. Then again 
the Kshatryias revelled ia wine and flesli-meat but Manu excludes 
the 'sellers of ivioe aod meat from the Sraddiia. The' most sign!*- 
icaat precepts however are those which exclude the makers of 
bows and arrows^ the tamers of horses, and those who taught the 
use of arms ; for the bow was the favourite weapon of the Kslia- 
triyas, and the taming of horses was regarded as a royal accom- 
plishment ; whilst two of the most patriarchal characters in the 
Mahabhd-rata, Bhislima- and Drona, are said to have trained B^ndu 
and Britarashtra, and their sons, the F^ndavas and Kauravas, in- 
the use of different kinds of weapons. The exclusion of navigators 
is equally curious. Navigation was certainly known to the Vedic 
Aryans, and is even recognised by Mann ; but It has always been 
regarded with peculiar horror by the Brahmans ; and consequently 
it is referred to the three first Yugas or ages,- but discountenanced 
in the age of Kali. 'The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated in the idea that they must be impure from having to 
deal with impure things. 

As regards the food 'to be offered to the ghosts at the monthly 
Siiddlia, the precepts ■ in Mann are -also significant, „ The old 
primitive custom of offering fish and fiesh is sufficiently recognized? 
but at the same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a moiis 
simple and Brahman ical diet, such as milk and honey. At a later 
period it %vas declared that ifie feasting on fiesli-meat at a Sraddiia 
was forbidden in the Kali age. 

• The fiiiiorai Sraddiia, ■which is performed after the death of a 
kinsman, is in every respect similar to the monthly Sraddiia, and 
consequently calls for no detailed description. The code lays 
down’ certain laws as regards the porification of the survivors, but 
tliev arc devoid of Jilstorical significance. The (icreiiiofiies which 



accompaDied and followed the death of Maharaja Dasaratha 
sufficiently illustrate the popular ideas and customs which still 
prevail. ' 

It will be seen from the foregoing data that the old Vedic belief 
in the worship of ancestors has been strangely Brahmanized by 
the compilers of the code. The monthly Si’dddha, whilst ostensibly 
celebrated in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brahmans, Again, the 
original idea appears to have originated in a child-iike belief that 
the food and water sustain and refresh the spirit of the departed ; 
whilst, according to the more modern Brahmanicai doctrine, the 
performance of a Sraddha delivers the soul of the dead person from 
the custody of Yama, the judge of the dead, and translates it to the 
heaven of the Pitris, or ancestors ; there to remain until the 
merits of its previous life on earth are all exhausted, and then to 
return again to earth and re*animate another body. Thus it is the 
current belief that without the Srdddha the soul of the deceased 
cannot ascend to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode 
there.” Chapter IX. 

Sraddha — Religious Faith. Personifications of abstract ideas 
are not uncommon in the Rig Yeda, one hymn of which, x. 151 , is 
addressed to Sraddha, or religious faith. By her it is said the 
sacrificial fire is kindled, and by her the oblation is offered up. 
She is asked, to prosper the liberal worshippers of the gods, and 
to impart faith ; and is said to be an object of adoration in the 
morning, at noon, and at sunset. In the Vij Sanhita it is said that 
faith is obtained by gifts, and truth by faith. In the same work 
it is declared that ‘Prajapati beholding, made a distinction between 
tlie forms of truth and falsehood, connecting disbelief with the 
latter, and faith or belief with the former.' This declaration that 
truth is the only proper object of faith, has a far deeper signifies- 
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(or the fiiWlineiit of desire) for lier ealf^ and yields iimaorlality 
afi her milk ; that she is the first-born of the religions ceremonial^ 
and the sustainer of the whole world ; and shCj,' who Is the supreme 
mistress of the .world, is besought to bestow, immorlalily. on her 
worshippers. — 0. S, T., F, 347. 

Sravaka — (From the Sanskrit Sru, to hear) is the name of the 
disciples of Bnddha, wdio, throngh the * hearing ' of his doctrine^ 
and by practising the four great Buddhistic truths, attain to the 
qualification of an Arhat, or Buddhist saint. From among the 
number of the disciples of Buddha, 80 are called the MahMramkm^ 
or the great Srl^akas. The Sravakas are enti'tied to the predicate 
Apushmaif or ^one possessed of (long) life.’ 

Srairana — if The lunar month which nearly eoiTesponds with 
July ; 2, A lunar mansion in Mrigavithi in the southern Avash- 
tliana. 

SraTasta— “A prince, the son of Yuvanfcwa, who built the ciiy 
of Sravasti, in Kosala or Qude ; a city of some sanctity in the 
estimation of the Buddhists. 

Sri~A name of Lakshmi, q. T. 

In the Vishnu, Garuda, Linga, and Padma Purinas, ^ri is 
said to have been born'the daughter of the divine sage Bhrigu, the 
son of Marichi, who sprang from the mind of Brahm£, and to have 
obtained Vishnu for her husband. But she is more generally 
considered to be the female energy of that god, and therefore to 
be exempt from birth. '‘Sri Is inseparable from Vishnu, for 
wherever Vishnu is there also is Sri ; he is the sun and she Its 
splendour ; he is the moon and she its radiance ; Govinda is the 
ocean and Kamala the tide' ; he is the day and she the night : all 
that is masculine is Vishnu, and ail that js .feminine is Sri.^”* 

SridSTa— One of the aaughters of Devaka, married to Visudeva. 

' Slidhara: Swailli — ^A commentator in ; the Bhfigavala and In 
the Vishnu Pui&ia. 

: ' Sri|avaEa---^ne of the sons of Dyut^^ 
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SliEfa—'A Risbi, the stoij of whose life is related in the 
Mmiyana. He passed the earlier years of hisiife in the hermitage 
of his father, in the jungle, and had' consequently never seen the 
■face of a woman. ■ He was. enticed from his father^ hermitage by 
damsels sent from the Baja of Anga :■ on, his arrival there he 
.caused, rain to fall in abundance ; and was married to Santa the 
daughter of the Baja 5 and was subsequently engaged to perform 
the Aswaraedha, of Maharaja Dasaratha.— [R ishyasbwoa.] 

SringaYera-— The modern Sungroor, thS' frontier towiihetweea 
Kosaia and the Bhii country.' When Rama was going into exile^ 
he and Site halted there, and were hospitably received by Guha,. the 
E^ja of the Bhils. 

Sringi— A range of mountains to the north of Meru. 

SriBjaya — h The fourth king of Vaisdli, son of Dh6mar4swa j 
2, A son of Sura, and brother of Yasudeva 5 3, The son of 
Kalauara ; 4, A king of Migadha, son of Harjaswa. 

Sriiyayas — A people from the north-west, among the warriors 
of the Mahdbii^rata. 

Srisaila— A mountain near the Krishna. 

Sritala—One of the seven regions of P^tala, according to 
the enumeration in the V%u. 

Sruta — Ij (Sacred tradition) A son of Dharma by Medhd | 
2, The son of Bhagiratha ; 3, A son of Krishna by Kdlindi, 

BtUtadeva — A daughter of Sura, and wife of Vriddhasarman, 
king of K^ruslia— the parents of the fierce Asura Dantavaktra. 

SrutakannaE — One of the P%davas,. the son of Sahadeva, 
the youngest of the Pandava princes. 

■ Srutakirtti—A daughter of Sura, married to Dhiishtaketii, 
Raja of Kaikeya. 

Srutakirtti — One of the Pdndavas the son of Ai juna. 

Srutanjaya-^Oue of the kings of Mdgadha, the son of Senajil. 

Srutasena — One of the sons of Parikshit 

Srutasoma'—The sou of the Pandava prince Bhima. 
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Snitasiiras — The daughter of Sura, who was married to 
Damaghosha, kiog of Checli. 

' Sratavat — One of the kings of Magadha, the son of Soii£pi. 
In some lists called Brotasuras, and said to have reigned 67 jears* 

SnitayilS — 1» One of the kings of Ajodhya, the son of 
Bh^nnmito, a descendant of Kusa ; 2, A king of Mlthila, son 
of Arishtanemi ; 3, The youngest son of Porn ravas. 

Sruti — (From the Sanscrit Sru, hear, hence, literally, the hear- 
ing, or that which is heard) is, in Sanscrit Literature, the technical 
term for all those works which are considered to liave been revealed 
by a deity. It applies, therefore, properly speaking, only to the 
Mantra and Brahmana portion of the Vedas ; but at a later period, 
it is applied likewise, if not especially, to the Upanishads. It 
means Eevelation, as distinguished from Smriti, Tradition. The 
distinction” says Max Miiller, ^‘between Sruti, (revelation), and 
Smriti, (tradition) is a point of vital importance for the whole 
Brahmanic system, and will be found significant in a historical 
point of view.” The distinction between Sruti and Smriti, 
revelation and tradition, had been established' by the Brahmans 
previous to the rise of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the 
time when the Sutra style began to be adopted in Indian literature. 
There existed, previous to the Sutra period, a body of literaiy 
works propagated by oral tradition, which formed the basis of all 
later writings on , sacred subjects, and which by the Brahmans was 
believed to be of divine origin. The. idea expressed by the word 
iru^ to hear, i. e., to receive by - inspiration, is known in the 
Brahmanas.” — A, L,^ 107. 

Sruti— The daughter of Atn, married to the Fraj^pati l^dama. 

Stambha — A phonetic variety of the same dhdin or root as 
Skambha, (q, v.) ; 2, One of the seven Rishis of the second Man- 
wantara. 

Stlaleytt Stliaadilejni — Two of the ten sons of Eaudraswa, 
king of MitMla. ■ ■ ' 

Stoma and stnti — Hymns and prayers, created from tlie 
eastern and other mouths of Brabmd, 
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■ . Snbahu — A king of Mathura, th© sou of iatrughna* , 

■ SHbala—- A mountsm in the island of Lanki, which Hanimiii 
alighted when he ‘‘ took a gigantic spring, and by Ms prodigious 
strength leaped over the wide ocean,” as described in the Eimiya'^a. 

Smbhadra — The sister of Krishna, Arjuna fell in love with 
her, and - with the consent of. Krishi^a eloped with her,, but after- 
wards returned to Dwdraka where they were formally mamed 
with great splendour. She was easily reconciled to Draupadi and 
became the mother of Aijuna’s son Abhimanyu, (q. T.) 

Subhasa — One of the kings of Mithiia, the son of Sudhanwan. 

Subhumi — One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Suchandra — A king of Vaisdli, son of Hemchandra. 

Sucharu— One of the sons of Krishna by his wife Rukmini. 

.Suchchaya — The wife of Slishti, a son of Dhniva. 

Suchi — 1, One of the sons of the Agni named Abhimdni, 
the eldest born of Brahmd : Suchi was one of the three dres | 
the genealogy is different in the Ehdgavata ,* 2, The son of 
Satadyumna, king of Mithiia i 3, One of the sons of Andhaka ; 
4, The son of Vipra, king of Migadha j 5 Th© Indra of the 
fourteenth Manwantara. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SnoM — The parent of water-fowl ; daughter of Kasyapa by his 
wife Tamra. 

Suchiravas — One of the twelve Fraj&patis. 

Sudarsana— “A prince of the family of Ikshvaku, and sovereign 
of Ayodhya. 

Sudasa — The son of Sarvakima, a descendant of Sagara : 2, 
A king of Magadha, the son of Chyavana. 

Snddhodana — A prince of the family of Ikshvaku who, from 
his connection with Sakya, the ‘author or reviver of Buddhism, Is 
ascertained to have lived in the seventh century before Christ. 

Sudesbna — One of the sons of Krishna by Rukmioi. 

Sudeva — l, A son of Chunchu ; 2, A son of Devaka, of the 
Tadava race. 
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Suiliaiaail— A Lokapiila, regent of tke east quarter, the son of 
Virajas; and Ganri. 

■Sndhamas,*— A class of deities -of the third and tenth’ Maawaii- 
taras. ^ ^ 

Sudliamaiis — A class of thirty-three gods in -the tliirteeiitli 
^'laiiwantara. 

I ^ Sudhaaiish — 'A son of the patriarch Kuril who ga?e his name 

to the holy distnet Kiirukshetra* 

Sudhanwail— Is A king of Mlthila, the son of Saswata ;■ 2, A 
Idag of Magadha, the son of Satyadlmta. 

SMbamaB-^-Thc hail of Iiulra, which was given by Krishna 
to Ugraseiia, for the assemblage of the race of Yadii : it was 
conveyed by Vayu to the Yadavas, the chiefs of whom thenceforth 
possessed this celestial court, emblazoned with jewels, and -defended 
by the arms of Govinda. After the death of Krishna the Sudharnian 
pfilace retnnied io heaven along wnth the Pdrijata tree- 

Sudharmas — A class of divinities of the ninth Manwaiitara ; 
the class consisted of twelve* ' . 

SndMs — A class of tw’enty-s.e.ven- deities belonging to the ibiulh 
Mamvantara. 

Sudhriti — A prince of the solar dynasty, the son of Eajgavard- 
dliamu , 

Sndra dyiiastj— -This was founded *by -Chandragnpta in the ' 
first half of the fourth century n. c. The dynasty lasted one 
hniidred and thirty -seven years. Chandragnpta is the same person 
as Sandracottus, who, according to Justin, had seized the throne of 
India after tlio prefects of Alexander had been murdered. Selenehs 
found him as sovereign of India -when, after the taking of Babylon, 
and the conquest of the Bactrians, he passed on into Tndla. 
Seleuciis however did not conquer Sandracottus, but after 
coucludiog a league with him, marched on to make war against 
Antigonus. 

■ Siidraka— The first Andhra parince, who ragned seventy-three 
years at M?igadha. 
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■ Sldras — Tke lowest of the four castesj said in the . Tisliiiii 
Puiina to have been produced from the feet of Brabm4 ; but la 
another part of the' same work', the distinctions are ascribed to 
voluntary election, to accident, or to positive institutions ; their 
duties are said to be to wait on the three upper castes and by 
that means to earn their subsistence ; th^/' may also engage in trade 
and mechanical labour, 

Slldyimma----See 11^ ; .who was transformed into a man named 
Sudyumna ; at a subsequent period he was again transformed 'to a 
woman, in the vicinity of the hermitage of Budha,. who saw and 
espoused her, and had by her a son named Pux'uravas, After his 
birth the Bishis prayed to Vishnu, and through his favour Jla bnce 
more became Sudyumna, la consequence of his having been 
formerly a female, Sudyumna was excluded from any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but his father, ^t the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city of Pratishthdna, md he gave it to 
Pururavas, V. P, 

SllgandM — One of the bond maids of Yasudeva. 

Sngriva The monkey chieftain in the Rishya-mukha mountain, 
who received Rama and Lakshm ana when they were trying to 
discover Sita, and showed her ornaments, which she had purposely 
dropped in her flight, to B&ma. He then related the story of his 
grievances against his brother Bdli, and solicited Rama’s aid, 
Rima had afforded evidence of his superhuman strength and skflh 
“ Then high Sugriva’s spirit rose, 

Assured of conquest o’er his foes. 

With his new champion by his side, 

To vast Kishkindhy^’s cave he hied. 

Then summoned by his awful shout, 

Ring B^li came in fury out, 

First comforted his trembling wife, 

Then sought Sugriva in the strife. 

One shaft from Rama’s deadly bow, 

The monarch in the dust laid low. 

Then Rama bade Sugriva reign 
In place of royal Bali 


Wliea Bali was dying lie acknowledged his fanlt, and asked his 
brother's forgiveness, commending his son Anga and his wife T£ra 
to Sngriva’s care. The' latter, when reinstated on the throne at 
Kislikindliya invited Rama and Lakshmana to live with him' there* 
This invitation Rdma was unable to accept on account of his vow ; 
but after the rainj" season, Sugriva summoned his armies to assist 
Rama in conquering the Rakshasas and' recovering Slfca. He 
marshalled his troops in four great divisions. 'The first he sent 
north under Vinata. The second, south, under various generals, 
especially Hanuman, and Jamba vat. The third, west, under 
'Sushena. The fourth, east, under Satabali. 

When Hanuman returned with tidings that Sita was a prisoner 
in Lanka, Sugriva set forth at the head of his army to aid in 
effecting her delfverance. Sugriva was wounded by Ravana, and 
afterwards suffered greatly from the 'wounds inSicted by the 
magical weapons of Indrajit, the brave son of Rdvana. Sugriva was 
restored by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanuman from Kaiiasa. 
After the death of Ravaiia, Sugriva accompanied R4ma and 
Lakshmana on their return to Ayodhya on the self-moving ear 
Pushpaka. 

Sugriiri--~One of the “ six illustrious daughters’’ of Kasyapa, 
who became the paren t of horses, camels, and asses* 

Sllhuia — A son of Bali, who gave his name to his descendants 
and the country they inhabited. Of Suhma it may be remarked 
that it is specified in the Siddhanta Kaumudi as an example of 
Paninfs rule, by which Hagara, eompoundedi with names of coun- 
tries in the east becomes Nagara, as Sauhmanagara produced, &c., 
ill a city of Suhma. Wilson* s Azotes to V. I\ 

Snhinas — The Suhmas and Prasahmas were found in the east 
by Bhima ; and Suhma is elsewhere said to be situated east of 
Bengal, towards the sea, the king and the people being Mlech- 
chhas, that is, not Hindus ; it would correspond therefore with 
Tiperah and Arracan. 

SuhiOtra — Three of this name are mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana, and in all the best authorities ; I, Suhoira, great grandson 
of Araavasa, father of Jahmi, (q, v.) and ancestor of Yisv^mitra 



aiid--tIiaK^»iasik&*s. ; 2 , Suliotoj son of Ksliatl;ravrMd!i%' grandson- 
of Ayiis-^mid pi-ogenifcbr of tlie Kasi kings 5 3^ Soliotra, tke son of ’ 
¥riiiatkshaira, grandson of Vitatlia, and prent bf ■ Hastln* Tke 
Brahnm ■Pui^na'- in-- some degree, and tke Hari Vansa ittastiii- 
greater, have made most extraordinary confusion in tlie instance 
of this name, — Wilson's Notes to V*'P, Another Snhotra is 
mentioned as the son of Sudhanush, and another as the son of 
Sahadeva, both in the same line of Hastin. 

Siylati — A Yadava prince, the son of Yitihotra. The Siijatas 
i’orni a tribe in Central India at the present day. 

Snjyeshta — A king of Magadha, the son of Agnimitra, 

Sllka — One of the ministers of Ravana, who, having assumed 
the form of a monkey, was sent by his master, with another 
minister, Sarana, to go and spy out the army of Rama, and bring 
him word as to the names and characters of his chief heroes and 
counsellors. They were seized and carried into the pi*esence of 
Rdina,* wlio ordered them to return and tell all they had seen to 
Ravana ; he also threatened to follow himself and reduce Lanka 
to a heap ot ashes. When R^Yana heard the message, he exclaimed, 

‘ Not though all the world came out to fight against me, will I ever 
restore Sita to Rama When Siika counselled a different course, 
he was dismissed Irom the service, and went to the jungle where 
he passed tim remainder of his life as a devotee. 

Sukala — The wife of a Vaisya, who, having gone on a pilgrim- 
age, left her in great affliclion, and her female friends came to 
console her * Sukala continuing to mourn for her absent lord, 
Kainadeva and Indra attempted to seduce her but wei^e foiled, and 
she remained faithful to her husband, who returned from pilgrim- 
age and received blessings from heaven in recompense of the 
virtues of his wife. This story is said in the Pidma" Puranas to 
have been recited by Vishnu to king Vena, in illustration of the 
Irutli that a wife may l)c considered as a Tirtha. — Wilson's 
Works, III, 36* 

Sllkalins — Sons of Vasishtha, and Pitris of Sudras. The 
Mats/y specilies them as amongst the Jncoi^) 0 ieal Pitris. 
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: Sttkanja— Tlie dangliter of tlie Raja Sarj^tf, wlio was. married 
to tlie sage Chyavaiia ; (q. v.) ■ 

Sliara'—One of the Narakas ; tlie swiae hell, for the mardercr 
of a brahmaa, the stealer of gold, aud drinker of wine. . : ' 

SlkarmaE-— A teacher of the S^raa-veda { he and his father 
Sumantrl, studied the same Sanhita under Jaimini* 

SEkamailS, SEkarmas—Two classes of deities of the 
thirteenth and twelfth Sfanwan tarns respectively, 

SaketE — 1 , One of the kings of Mitliila, the son of Nandward- 
dhana ; 2, One of tlie Kasi princes, the son of Sunitlia. 

Sukha — Enjoyment ; the son of Dharma, by one of the 
daughters of Daksha, Siddhi, Perfection. 

Suki — The daughter of Tamra and wife of liasjapa, who gave 
birth . to parrots, owls, and crows. 

Sukra-^I, The son of Bhava ; 2, One of the seven sages of 
the third Manwantara, sons of Vasishtha ; 3, One of the sons of 
Ilavirdh^na ; 4, The planet Venus, (or her regent) whose vast car 
is drawn by earth-born horses, is equipped wdth a protecting fender 
and a door, aimed with arrows, and decorated by a banner ; d. 
The name of a month occuiTing in the Vedas, belonging to a 
system now obsolete, 

Sukra — The priest and preceptor of the Daityas. In days of 
old %vhen the Daityas and Devatas werot-at war, Snkra was the 
priest and preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspati, the priest of 
the Devatds, and Kanju, the son of Vrihaspati, became a pupil in 
the house of Sukm, He passed his time very pleasantly witli 
Devayani, the daughter of Sukra ; they were constantly together 
singing, conversing, &c., until Devayani began to feel a'deep love 
for her fother^s pupil. The Daityas were angry that liicir priest 
Sukra should teach the son of the priest of their enemy : and one 
day when Kanju was taking his tutors cows to pasiurc, the 
Daityas carried him off. Sukra compelled them, at the request of 
Devaydni, to restore him. When Kanju had finished his studies^ 
ainl was about to return to his father’s liouse, Devayani suggested 
that he should demandjm* of hci falhev in marriage ; but Kanju 



refosed saying he regarded her as his sister. (See Buy ay Am,) 
The daughter of the Kaja of the Daityas puslied Devayaiia into a 
•well, at which Sukra’s anger was excited, and he threatened to 
forsake the Daityas. The Raja was alarmed ; he and his council 
humbled themselves to Sukra, and made his daughter servant to 
Devayani. -The aid of Sukra was implored by Havana before he 
took the field against Rama. Sukra taught him certain mantras, 
and directed him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, and repeat the 
mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come out of the fire, 
and render him invincible ; but Sukra warned him that he must 
observe a strict silence throughout, or the sacrifice Would be 
devoid of all power. Havana arranged accordingly ; but Rama, 
hearing what his enemy was about to do, sent Angada and Hanu- 
min with an ar4ny of monkeys to obstruct the sacrifice, which 
they succeeded in doing. 

Sukriti — The son of Prithu, a descendant of Hastin.' 

Sukshatra-^A king of Magadha, the son of Niramitra* 

Suktimat — One of the seven chains of mountains in Bharata ; 
the east and north portions of the Vindhya range. 

Suktimati — A river in Cuttack. 

Sukumara— A prince, the son of Dharmaketu, a descendant 
•of Alarka. 

Sulapani — The sovereign of the , Bhutas, or evil spirits ; 
appointed when the various provinces of creation were assigned to 
different beings. 

Sulomadhi—The name, according to the Bhagavata, of the 
last Andhra prince. 

SUHialya — One of the nine Nan das, kings of JMagadba. 

Sumanas—l, The sou of Ura and grandson of the Manu 
Chdkshusha ; 2, The son of Haryaswa. 

Sumaiiasas — A class of deities of the twelfth Manwantara. 

Sumantra — The chief counsellor of Maharaja Dasaratha, who 
made known the ancient prophecy that the Aswamedha was to bo 
performed by the Rishi Sripga. He pacified the infant R4ma witii 
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a mirror. He was sent by Yasishtha to summon the MaMraja to 
the instalktion of Ktoa ; but Kaikeyi desired him to bring Eama 
into their prespnce, and on his arrival she informed him of a pre- 
vious promise of the Maharaja’s, and stated that he was to go into 
exile. Sumantra reproached her but to no purpose ; he thefi drove 
Mma and Sita out of Ayodhya in the royd chariot, and on his 
return to the palace delivered Mma’s pai-ting message to Dasaratha. ' 
StUnantU — l, A teacher of the Atharva-veda, who bad studied 
under the learned Vyisa. He was the son of Jaimini ; 2, A 
prince, the son of Jahnu. 

Sumati— 1, The fifth Tirthankara, or Jain saint of the present 
era; 2 , A son of Bharata, a most virtuous prince ; he resigned the 
kingdom for the life of an ascetic, and died at the holy place 
Salagi-ama ; he is saidin the Yishnu Parana to have been after- 
wards born again as a Brahman in a distinguished family of a'cetics ; 
3, A son of Janamejaya, king of Vaisdli ; 4, The son of Suparswa, 
king of Hastin ; 5, The son of Dridhasena, king of Magadha ; 6, 
A teacher of the Purinas. 

Sumati— 1, A daughter of the sage Kratu, married to Yajna- 
v4ma, the founder of a Gotra ; 2, A daughter of Vinata, and wife 
of Sagara, who gave birth to sixty thousand sons, who were all 

destroyed by the sage Kapila. — [S agaea.] 

Sranedliasas— A class of deities of the fifth Manwantara. 
Sumitra— I, One of the sons of Vrishni ; 2, The last of the 

ilescendants. of Ikslivakii,. 

Stunitra— One of the wives of Mahiraja Dasaratha, and mother 
of Lakshmana and Satrughna. 

Sun— The Vishnu Purina contains a long description of the 
sun’s chariot, and horses, hie diuraal course, his northern ^d 
southern declinations, the way in which his destruction is daily 
attempted by the Mandehas, (q; v.) It also shows that the sun 
is the cause of rain by evaporation. A mystical account is 
furnished of the functions of the sun : his wives and children 
are enumerated. Then it is stated that to dimmish his intensity, 
Visvakarman placed the luminary on Ms lathe, and ground 
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off some of his effulgence, in titis way reiincing it an eighth. 
The snn is represented as the son of Aditi, a daughter of Baksha | 
and as the father of Vaivaswata, the founder of the Solar dynasty. 
He is said to have revealed the white Yajush to Yajnawalkya, and 
to have given the Syamantaka gem to Satrajit. At the end of the 
world he is to dilate into seven suns, and set the universe on fire. 

Stmahotra— A great Muni, the son of Bharadvaja. See a 
passage quoted in A, S. L. for “ a strange and startling mixture 
of legendary and liistorical matter,” connected with the family of 
this Muni. 

Sunahseplias — The story of Sunahsepha is told by different 
authorities, with several variations. As the author of various 
Suktas in the Bich, he is called the sou of Ajigarta. The Edma- 
yana makes him the middle son of the sage Richika, sold to Amba- 
risha, king of Ayodhyd by his parents, to bo a victim in a human 
sacrifice offered by that prince. He is set at liberty by Visva- 
mitra ; but it is not added that he was adopted. The Bhagavata 
concurs in the adoption, biit makes Sunahsepha the son of Yisva- 
mitra’s sister, bjr Ajigarta, . of tlie line of Bhrigu, and states his 
being purchased, as a victim, for the sacrifice of Harisdiandni. 
The Vayu makes him a son of Richika, but alludes to his being' 
the victim at Harischandra’s sacrifice. According to the Barna- 
jana, Visvamitra called upon his sons to take the place of Sunah- 
sepha, and, on their refusing, degraded them to the condition of 
Chanddliis. The Bhagavata says, that fifty only of the hundred 
sons of Visvamitra were expelled their tribe, for refusing to 
acknowledge Sunahsepha or Devarata, as their elder brother. The 
others consented ; and the Bhagavata expresses this : — 

They said to the elder, profoundly versed in the Mantras, We 
are ypur followers The Bam^yana also observes, that Sunahse- 
plia, when bound, praised ludra with Richas, or hymns of tlie 
Big Yeda, The origin of tlie story, therefore, —whatever may be 
its correct version,— must be referred to the Yedas ; and it, evi- 
dently, alludes to some innovation in the ritual, adopted by a part 
only of the Kausika families of Brahmans.” 

Sunaka— A king of Kisi, the mi of Ghxitsamada. ^ 
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Sunakshatra— The son of Maradeva, of the family of Iksh- 

SnUftB-da — serTaBt of Yishnw, who was sent by that deity to 

convey king Bharata, after resigning his crown to his son, to 
Vaikuntha, On the way Bharata asked him to describe the regions 
which they traversed, aud Snnanda accordingly told him the 
situation and extent of the different Lokas or spheres above the 

earth. . • i 

Sunanda— The .sister of the Eija of Chedi, who received 

Dainayanti as a companion. 

SuuaiQail — One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Sanaya— 1, A. king of Mithila, the son of Bita ; 2, The son 

of Pariplava, of the race of Puru. 

Sunda— One of the Daitya.s, the son of Nisunda, and father of 

Maricha and Taraka. 

Suadara-One df the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, the son of 
Pravilpsena. 

Sungas— A dynasty of ten kings who ruled in Magadha for a 
hundred and twelve years. 

Sanika— The prime minister of Eipunjaj'a, king of Magadha^ 
who having killed lus sovereign placed his son Pradyota upon 

the throne. '. 

Sanita-One of the kings of Magadha,.the son of Suvala. 
Saaitha—l, A king of Kdsi, the son of Santali and grandson of 
the celebrated Alarka : 2, The son of Sushena, of the race of Pnni. 

Saaitha—Tho daughter of 3lrityn, who was married to Anga, 
and became the mother of Vena, who was inaugurated by the 
Rishis as lEoaarcli of the earth. 

g’linrita — ^The wife of Utta.Da|4<5a, soa of Dhrwva. 

Trinavinda, by the celestiai Bjnapli 

Alambusha. 

Saparna-A name of Garuda, Uie king of the feathered tribes. 
Saparswa-A mountain in Jambudwips, forming the northern 

blittress of Mount Mem. 
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■ Suparswa — l, A kmg of. Mithila, the son of Srutayiis,j 2^ A 
king of Hastin^ura, the son of Dridhaiaemi, 

■ Sliprattha — A king of the coantrj soath of Meru^ the son of 
Bhaniirathffij descendant of Ikshvakiu 

Sara — l, The eldest son of Karttaviryaj the Yadava prince ; 
2, The' son of Devamidhusha who was married to MirisliUj and 
became the father of Vasndeva ; S, A son of Vidiir^lhiis also a 
Y£dava. 

Surabhi'^The name of the cow produced from the clioming of 
the ocean, the fountain of milk and curds, worshipped by the 
divinities, and beheld by them with minds disturbed and eyes 
glistening with delight. V. P. It is termed, the cow of plenty^ 
able to grant every wish; 2, 4 daughter of Daksha jind wife 
ofKasyapa. 

Surasa — i, One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married 
to Kasyapa ; 2, The name of a river not identified. 

Surasena — l, The son of Satrughna, who, with his brother 
Subahu, reigned at Mathura, after the ascent of their father to 
heaven ; 2, One of the sons of Karttavirya. 

Slirasenas—The inhabitants of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arrian. 

Snratha— 1, The son of Jahnu, descendant of Korn ; 2, The 
son of Kundaka, of the line of Ikshv£ku. 

Sureswara--' One of the eleven Rudras according to some of 
the lists. There is a great variety in the appellations pf the 
Rudras, arising from the writers applying to them indifferent names 
of the common prototype, or synonyms of Rudra or Siva, selected 
at will from his thousand and eight names according to the Liaga 
'Parana. ■ 

SirocMsb-— One of the seven sons of tlie sage Vasishtha, 
according to the enumeration in the Bhagavata. 

Surpa-nakha — The sister of Ravana, who admired the beauty 
of Hama, and used various efforts to induce him to marry her. 
Rama jestingly advised her to marry his younger brother Laksh- 
'maaa. She threatened to devour Siti, and rushing on her in a 
phrenay of passion^ Lakshmana had to interfere, and with Ms 


scemitar cut off the ears and nose of Surpa-nakha. She then fled 
to her brother Khara, who vowed vengeance for the treatmeut she 
had received : but he and his army of llakshasas all perished m 
the attempt, being slain by Rama. Surpa-nakha then went to 
Eavana, and urged him to carry off Sita. 

Surupas— -A class of divinities of the fourth -Manwantara. 

Surya— The Sun. The mythical ancestor of the Rajas of 
Kosala. This deity seems, “ under different names to have 
always held a high place amongst the primitive gods of every nation, 
by virtue of its prominence in the heavens and the extent to which 
its influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its annual 
course, its welcome rising in the morning, and its glorious setting 
in the evening, must all ha ve excited the keenest curiosity amongst 
a child-like and inquisitive people ; and at the same time, the 
imagination was left to account for the existence of phenomena 
which in a non-scientifie age, are altogether beyond human ken. 
rj-ijjjjg seems extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the sun as the deity of light, 
travelling through the blue ether in a golden chariot which all men 
might see, drawn however by steeds which were invisible to the 
onward eye, but which were easily assumed to be white, 
resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression. In the Vedas the 
attributes of this deity are frequently the same as those of Agni, 
especially that of originating and diffusing light ; but still the sun 
stands forward as a deity altogether distinct from Fire, when 
described as journeying through the firmament in an upward and 
downward course, and especially in his character of measuring days 
and nights. This god is apparently addressed under a variety of 
names— but in the Epics he is chiefly known by the name of Suiya, 
and was regarded as the great ancestor of the solar race who 
appear in the Ramdyaua.” — Wheeler. 

1, By lustrous heinlds led on high, 

The omniscient Sun ascends the sky, 

His glory drawing every eye. 

2. All-seeing Sun, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the smabie night, 



Now scared, like thieves, slink fast awaj, 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

3. Thy beams to men thy presence shew ; 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 

4. Conspicuous, rapid, sour(*e of light, 

Thou niakest ail the welkin bright. 

5. In sight of gods, and mortal eyes, 

In sight of heaven thou scal’st the skies. 

6. Bright god, thou scann’st with searching ken 
The doings all of busy men. 

7. Thou stridest o’er the sky ; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days ; 

Thine eye all living things surveys. 

S. 9. Seven lucid mares thy chariot bear^ 

Self-yoked athwart the fields of air, 

Bright Surya, god %vith flaming hair. 

1 0. That glow above the darkness wc 
Beholding, upward soar to thee, 

For there among the gods thy light 
Supreme is seen, divinely bright. 

—0. s. r., V. 160. 

SusandM — A priuc^ the son of Prasusrufa, a descendant of 
liusa. 

Snsanti— 1, The son of Santi, king of Ilastinapura ; 2, The 
ludra of the third Man wan tarn. 

Snsarman— One of the four kings of Magadha of the Kanwa 
dynasty. 

Snsarman— The Baja of Trigarta. He proposed to the 
Kauravas to invade the kingdom of Virata. After the plan of the 
campaign had been decided on, he challenged the Raja Virata to 
single combat, defeated and captured him. Susarmas was after- 
wards taken prisoner himself by Bhima. In the great war he and 
his four brothers challenged Aijuna to battle in the first day of 
Drona’s command. The five bi'others were vanquished by Arjnna ; 



ott tlie folio SesariaaB- seiit a secood challenge to Arjmm 

to figlit itt the soiitlierii ,q«arfeer of tlie plain ; Arjona aeceptetl tiie 
cliallengej and it was clorhig Ills absence on this occasion lliat bis 
soils the yonng and heroic Abliimany II was slaiti. , 

. Slisll6lia » — h Om of the sons of Vasodevaj wlio’was Icilletl by 
Kansa*; 2^ The son of Vrisbiiimat, of the race of Pure ;'3, One 
of the SOUS' of Krishna 'by iiis wife Enkmioi ; 4, A distingoMied 
physician in the Eamajana, who restored the dead monkeys to 
life by herbs bronglit from the Illnmlaya mowntains. 

name of Vrifctra, the demon wdio personifies 
dfoughtj and is also called Ahi, 

** The iightnings then began to flash, 

The tlircful thunderbolts to crash, 

By Indra proudly hurled. , 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood agliast ; and terror tilled 
The universal %vorld. 


I^ow bound by Sushna’s spell no more, 
llie clouds discharge their liquid store ; 

And long by torrid sunbeams baked, 

The plains by copious showers arc slaked ; 

The rivers swell and sea-wards sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 

The peasant views with deep delight, 

And thankful heart, the auspicious sights 
His leatiess fields so sere and sad, 

Will soon with waving crops bo clad. 

And mother eartli now brown and bare,* 

A robe of brilliant green will wearj’ 

-O, S. r., FoL V, p. 13,5. 

SusKtllBBa — One of the coven principal rays of the sun ; that 
which supplies heat to tiic moon. 

Sixsravas — On© of the Prajapatis, according to the enumeration 
in the Yiyu Furina. 
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■ Susrnta — 1> A king of MitMks tlie son of SubMsa ; 2, A 
teaclier of medical science, the reputed author of a celebrated work 
: In ^ Sanskrit still extant. 

Susti — A goddess, who is propitiated with , offerings when 
children are troublesome. When the infant Edma cried for the 
ihoon and could not be quieted, it was said the goddess Sosti was 
niipropitious. 

SusUHia — A king of Magadha, the son of king Dharma. 

Snta — A generic term for chroniclers and bards. , ' The bard 
and herald of the Hindus, being attached to the state of ail men 
of rank to chaunt their praises, celebrate their actions/and com- 
memorate their ancestry. Also the name of a celebrated pupil of 
Vyasa, from whom he learned many historical and legendary tradi- 
tions. It was to Suta that the great Muni communicated the 
Puranas. Suta had himself six scholars who acquired distinction. 

Sutala — One of the seven divisions of Patala, that with a stony 
soil, but embellished with magnificent palaces. 

Sutanil.—One of the five daughters of Ugrasena. 

Sntapas — One of the seven pure sages according to the enu- 
meration in the Vishnu Parana, sons of the great sage Vaishtha. 

Sutapas — A class of deities of the eighth Manwantara. 

Slltara — The daughter of Swaphalka. 

SutikshaRa — An ascetic who figures in the E£m%ana, as of 
extraordinary merit on account of his austerities. When Eama 
and Sita visited him in his hermitage in the forest they found him 
covered with mud, and his head covered with matted hair ; his 
body reduced to bones and skin. He was absorbed in profound 
forgetfulness of all things earthly ; but when Eama paid his 
respects the sage at once embraced him, and bestowed his blessings 
on him, 

Sutra — “ (From the Sanscrit siv, to sew, literally, therefore, a 
thread or string) is, in Sanscrit Literature, the technical name of 
aphoristic rules, and of works consisting of such rules. The 
importance of the term %viil be understood from the fact, that the 
gronmlworh of the whole ritual, grammatical, metrical, and 



pliiiosopMcal literature of India are written in soeli aphorisms, 
which 'therefore constitute one of the peculiarities of Hindu 
authorship.. The object of the Sutras is extreme brevity ; mi, 
especially '111 the oldest works of ■ this class, this brevity is carried 
to such an excess, that even the most experienced would find it 
extremely difficult, «nd sometimes impossible, to understand these 
aphorisms without the aid of commentaries, which, however, are 
fortunately never wanting, wherever a work is written in this 
style. Though there is no positive evidence as to the cause or 
causes which gave rise to this pecuimrity of Hindu composition, 
tlie method of teaching in ancient India— an account of which is 
afforded in some of the^ oldest ' works— renders it highly probable 
that these ■ Sutras were intended as memorial sentences which tlie 
pupil 'had to learn by heart, in order better to retain the fuller oral 
explanation which his teacher appended to them. But it is likewise 
probable that this method of ins tructipn itself originated in the 
scarcity or awkwardness of the writing materia! used, and In the 
necessity, therefore, of economising this material as much as 
possible ; for that writing was known and practised at the remotest 
period of Hindu antiquity, is now placed beyond a doubt, though 
a startling theory was propounded, some years ago, to the effect 
that writing was unknown in India, even at the time of the great 
grammarian Panini. The manner, however, in wdiich up to this, 
day, the Hindus are in the habit of keeping the leaves of their books 
together, seems to throw some light on the name given to this 
aphoristic literature. The leaves— generally nanw, and even at 
the present time often being dried palm leaves, on which the words 
are either written with ink or scratched with a style — are piled 
up, and, according to the length of the leaves, pierced in one or 
two places, when, through the hole or holes, one or two long strings 
are passed to keep them together. The name of Sutra was 
probably, therefore, applied to works, not because they represent 
a thread or string of rules, but on account of the manner in which 
these works were rendered lit for practical use ; just as in German 
a volume is called Band, from its being ‘ bound.’ That a habit 
deeply rooted outlives necessity, is probably also shewn by these 
Sutra works ; for while the oldest work§ of this class may be called 


Siitras by necessity, there are others which convey the siispicioii 
that they merely imitated, the Sutra style after the necessity had 
passed away, more especially as they do uot adliere to the original 
brevity of the oldest’ Sutras ; and the Sutras of the Buddhists, 
conspicuous for their prolixity, could scarcely lay claim to the 
if compared with the Sutra of the Brahmaiiica! literature.^’ — 
Golbstucker. 

The Sutra period of Sanscrit literature is fixed by ]\fax M tiller 
(it from 600 to 200, n.c,, the characteristic of the period is that the 
Bralnnaiiical writers used very curt and dry sentences, or Sutras, 
for expressing their thoughts. Numerous Sutra works by ditferent 
authors are still extant, among which the Vyakania Suims of 
Puniui, and the Vedauta Sutras of Vyasa, occupy a prominent 
place. 

Suttee — “ (An English corruption from the Sanscrit mii, a 
virtuous wife) means the practice which prevailed in India, of a 
wife burning herself on the funeral pile, either with the body of 
her husband, or separately, if he died at a distance. 

The practice of Suttee is based by the orthodox Hindus on the 
injuuctioHS of their Sastras, or sacred books, and there can be no 
doubt that various passages in their Puraiias (q. v.,) and codes of 
law countenance the belief which they entertain of its meritorious- 
ness and efficacy. Thus, the Bralmd-^Pitrdna says : * No other 
way is known for a virtuous woman after the death of her husband ; 
the separate cremation of her husband would be lost (to all religious 
intents). If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife 
place his sandals on her breast, and, pure, enter the fire. The 
faithful widow is pronounced no suicide by the recited text of the 
Pig Veda.’ Or the code of Vf/dsa : ‘ Learn the power of that 
widow who, learning that her husband has deceased, and been 
burned in another region, speedily casts herself into the lire,’ &c. 
Or ihe code of An^tras : ^ That woman, who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the same burning pile with him, is exalted to 
heaven, as equal in virtue to Arundhati (the wife of Vasislitha). 
She who follows her husband (to another 'world ) shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there arc hairs on the human 



bodjy 01* B5 millioiis* As a serpaut-catclier forcibly draws a snake 
from liiS' tliiis drawing her lord (from a region of torment), 
she enjoys delight together with him. The woman who follows 
her ' husband to the pile^ expiates the sins of three generations on ' 
the paternal and materaal side of that family to which she was 
giren as a virgin...No other effectual duty is known for viitsiious 
women, at any time after the death of their lords, except easting 
themselves into the same fire. As long as a' woman (in her 
successive transmigrations) shall decline burning herself, like t 
faithful wife on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long shall 
she be not exempted from springing again to life in the body of 
some female animal. When their lords have departed at the 
fated time of attaining heaven, no other way but entering the 
same fire is known for women whose virtuous conduct and whose 
thoughts have been devoted to their husbands, and who fear the 
dangers of separation.’ But however emphatically these and 
similar passages recommend a wife to burn herself together with 
her deceased husband, it should, in the first place, be observed, 
that Manu^ who, among legislators of ancient India, occupies the 
foremost rank, contains no words which enjoin, or even would 
seem to countenance, this cruel practice ; and, secondly, that no 
injunction of any religious work is admitted by the orthodox 
Hindus as authoritative, unless it can shew that it is taken from, 
or based on, the revealed books, the Vedas. An attempt has of 
late yeai*s been made 1^ Rija Radhakant Deb, to shew that, In a 
text belonging to a particular school of the Black Yajurveda, there 
is really a passage which would justify. the practice of suttee ; but 
In the controversy which ensued on tins subject between him and 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson, it clearly transpired that the text 
cited by the learned R4ja is of any thing but indubitable canonicity ; 
moreover, that thei’e is a verse in the Rig Veda which, if properly 
read, would enjoin a widow not to burn herself, but, after having 
attended the funeral ceremonies of her husband, to return tQ her 
home, and to fulfil her domestic duties ; and it seems, at the same 
time, that merely from a misraading of a single word of this verse 
from the Rig Veda, that interpretation arose which ultimately led 
to a belief and an injunction so disastrous in their results. That 
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m immease number of widows have fallen vicfcims to tiiis erroneous 
interpretation of the oldest Vedic text, is but too true. Some 
thirty years ago, however, the East India Company took energetic 
measures to suppress a practice which it was perfectly justified in 
looking upon as revolting to all human feelings, and which it 
would have likewise been entitled to consider as contrary to the 
spirit of the Vedic religion. This practice may now be* said to 
have been successfully stopped ; for though, from habit and 
superstition, even now-a-days cases of suttee occur, they are 
extremely rare ; and all reports agree that the enlightened natives 
everywhere, except, perhaps, in certain native states, support the 
action of government to repress this evil of bygone times^ — 
Chambers* Enci/clop€Bdia, 

Suvala-^-A king of Magadha, the son of Sumati. 

Suvama-— The beautiful river ; identified by Wilford with the 
Ram-gang^. 

Suvarchala'—The wife of Rudra, the Eudra who was the first 
of the eight manifestations. 

Suvama— A prince, the son of Ahtariksha, of the family of 
Ikshvdku. 

Suvarnaroman—One of the kings of Mithila, the son of 
Maharoman. 

Suvibhu— One of the Kasya princes, the sixth in descent from 
Alarka, r^ja of Benares. 

Suvira— 1, One of the sons of Sivi ; 2, One of the Kaurava 
princes, the son of Kshemya. 

Suvrata — A king of Magadha, whose reign is said to have 
lasted 60 years : he was the son of E^ja Kshemya. 

Suyasas — One of the kings of Magadha, son of the Buddhist 
king Asokavarddhana, (q. v.) 

Suyodhana — A name sometimes given (euphemistically) to 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritar^shtra, and 
who as the representative of the others is painted in the darkest 
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colours, and embodies , all their bad qualities. , Many Hindus 
regard him as the Yisible type of Yice, or the e¥i!' principle m 
■ human nature, for ever doing battle wjth Virtue, or the good aiid 
divine principle, symbolised by the ' live sons of ' Paiidu. At. 
Duryodhana’s birth various evil omens of the usual hackneyed 
description occurred ; jackalls yelled, donkeys brayed, whirlwinds 
. blew, and the sky seemed on lire. Dhritsiishtra alai’med, called 
his ministers together, who recommended him to abandon the child, 
but could not persuade him to do so.* 

Swablavas — The characteristics, or inherent properties, of 
the Gunas (or qualities) by which they act, as sootliing, tenity- 
ing, stupifying, &c. 

Swabll0j@>lia> — One of the Narakas ; that for th^ punishment 
of the religious student who sleeps in the day ; and for those who 
though mature, have to be instiiicted iu sacred literature by their 
children, 

Swadba— 1, Oblation : one of the daughters of Daksha, and 
wife of the Pitris ; 2, One of the wives of Angiras ; 3, The wife 
of one of the eleven Eudras, 

Swaha — 1 , Offering : one of the daughters of Daksha, who was 
married to Agui ; 2, The wife of the Rudra Pasupati. 

SwaM — One of the Kroshtri princes, sou of Vrijinivat, and 
grandson of Yadu. 

Swamabhak—- One of the seven suns, into which the seven 
solar rays dilate at the end of the day of Brahml 

Swapbalka— A sage of great sanctity ; wherever he dwelt, 
there faniine, plague, dearth, and other visitations were unknown ; 
wherever rain was wanted his presence secured the blessing. * He 
was married to the daughter of Kasir^a, named G^ndini, (q. v.), 
whose remarkable birth has already been related. Gandini, as 
long as she lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day. Akrura 
w*a8 their son ; and ins birth therefore proceeded from a combina- 
tion of uncommon excellence. V, P., 432. 

* Williams' I ndian Epic Poetry. 
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Swaraj— One of th© seven principal solar raysj tliat wMck 

siip[)]ies heat to the planet Saturn. 

Swarat— Bmhma, the Creator. 

Swarbhami — 1* A renowned Ddnavaj son of Kasyapa ; 2^ One 
of equal celebrity, the son of ViprachittL 

Swarga— I, The son of Rudra Bhinia ; 2, Paimllse, on Mount 
Meru, the seat of the righteous, and where the wicked do not 
arrive even after a hundred births. 

Swar-loka— The planetaiy sphere, extending from the sun to 
Dliruva, explained in the Pur^nas to be heaven, 

Swarnaprastha — One of the eight minor Dwipas, situated 
beyond the sea, and inhabited by Mlecchas, but who worship 
Hindu divinities. 

Swarochisha— The Manu of the second Manwantara ; so 
named from the splendour of his appearance when horn. He %vas 
the son of the nymph Varuthim by the G-audharba K^IL The 
seven Rishis of the period were the Manu’s sons. 

Swarupas— Foms of things : the distinctions of biped, qua- 
druped, brute, bird, fish, and the like. 

Swastyatroyas — A race of brahmans, celebrated for their 
sanctity ; a branch of the lunar race. 

Swati— A lunar mansion in GovitH, in the Centoal Avashthana. 


Swayambhuva — ^The Manu, bora of and one with Brahma 5 
Brahma converted himself into two persons, the first male, or the 
Manu Swayarabhuva, and the first woman or Satarupa. 

Swayamvara— Self-choice. The public choice of a husband. 
The most popular of all the forms of mandage which prevailed 
amongst the Vedic Aryans. The Swayamvara, says Mr. Wheeler, 


Swayambhoja — A Y^dava chief, the son of Pratikshatra. 


Swayambhu — l, Brahma ; a synonym of Mahat, so termed 
from its being ungenerated ; 2, the Vyasa of the first Dwapara, 



was eviilently an iBSiitotloii of the Kshatrlyas, resemMiiig ia a 
remarkable degree the toornameiits of the age of chivalry. 

The maa who gained the day became the liusbaad of the damseh 
The Mah^bhiratii cootaias a long narrative of the Swayamvaim of 
Draapadl. The Swayaaivara emphatically belongs to the oM^ 
Vadic period, and is distinctly ■ recognised in the hynios of ^the 
Eig ¥eda. The institution is an exaggerated expression of the 
age of chivalry. — J¥ heeler* . . 

The Swayamvara, the free, or self-election of a husband, was 
a not nncommoii practice amongst the Hindus, and forms the 
snbject of frequent description both in ancient and modern poetry : 
the Trinces being assembled in a public place with appropriate 
ceremonies, the Princess perfomed the tour of the circle, and 
signified her preference by tlirowing a garland of flowers upon the 
neck of the successful competitor ; the marriage rite was subse- 
quently performed as usual. It may be easily supposed that the 
preference was not always the suggestion of the moment, and 
grew out of previous acquaintance : thus Damayanti adopted this 
mode of clioosiiig Nala in concert with her lover ; Tar^vati chose 
Chandrasekara by the guidance of her nurse ; and the Princess of 
Kanoj invited Pritlia Eai to her Swayanavara, The consequences 
may also be easily conjectured, and mortified vanity, or disap- 
pointed expectation must often have engendered personal hostUitj : 
the result may not unlrequently have been long and widely felt ; 
and though neither the Swayamvaras of Draupadi or Damayanti 
may have been attended with any' remarkable events, the choice 
of the Princess of Kanoj was less innoxious : for the animosity 
which it excited between her father and her lord, laid India bare 
to Mohammedan aggression, and paved the way for European 
ascendancy.”' — Wt leones Works, III, 024. 

Sweta — 1, A serpent king, one of the progeny of Kadru ; 2, 
A range of mountains north ofMeru* 

Sweta-dwipa — The white or silver island, the abode of 
Vishnu. Colonel WiJford bestowed gi'cat pains on the verification 
of thesjQ fictitious Dwipas, which he imagined to represent actual 



divisibES of tiiO' globe, Tbe white or silver islaody or island of the 
mpoii, was the island of ; great Britain, aecordiag to' him. Still, 
^ys Wilson, his essays on these snbjeets, contain much cmionS' 
and interesting matter. 

Syadvadis— “ Assertoi's of probabilities, or of what may be 
a designation of the Jainas. 

Syala— A Yd-dava chief, who publicly offended Gargya, the 
Brahman, and led the latter to adopt a course of austerities* to 
obtain a son who should be a terror to the tribe of Yadu. Sec 
Kalayavana. 

Syama — One of the sons of Sura. 

Syama (Syaina)““The black goddess ; one of the names of 
Parvati. 

Syamantaka Gem—A jewel of great celebrity which insured 
its possessor, if a good man, safety, prosperity and happiness. It 
was presented by the Sun to Satrdjit who wore it on his neck, and 
became thereby as brilliant as the sun himself. Satrdjlt, fearing 
that Krishna would ask him for the , jewel, transferred it to his 
brother Praseua ; and as Prasena^s character was bad it caused his 
death ; he being killed by a lion when hunting. The Hon taking 
the jewel in his mouth was about to depart, when he was killed by 
Jambavat, the king of the bears, who carried off the gem to his 
cave and gave it to his son Sukumara to play withl Krishna was 
suspected of having murdered Prasena to get possession of the 
jewel. To clear himself Krishna tracked the jewel to the bear's 
cave, and after a conflict with Jambavat which lasted twenty-one 
days, recovered the jewel. Jdmbavat then recognised Krishna’s 
divinity, and gave him his daughter Jambavat! in marriage. The 
jewel was again restored to Sati-djit, who was killed by Satadhan- 
waii for the sake of it Krish\ia resolved that Satadhanwan 
should relinquish the prize, pursued him, put him to death, but 
found not the jewel, as it had been given to Akrura to keep. 
Balabhadra thought Krishna was deceiving him and quarrelled 
with his brother on account of it 


■ ’ ' AWra retained the precious jewel fifty-two years, and In conse- 
qneiMse enjoyed immnnity from all kinds of evilytMwliole country 
partaking of the benefit /This' led Krishna to conjecture . that 
Akiiira had the^ gem in his possession j and in a full assenibly 
Akrlira owned to it and offered it to' Krishna ; but it was decided 
that it should remain with Akrfira, who wore it publicly ever after 
as a garland of light V.P. ' , 

Sya»BiayaHi— A teacher of the Yajur Veda, and chief of the 
northern class. - ' 

Sysni— -A daughter of Kasyapa, and the parent of hawks. 
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Tadaikyani'— Union ; perfect union; or identiication of one 
with another, ‘‘ The mind of man is the cause both of his bondasre 
an^ his liberation : its addiction to the objects of sense is the means 
of his bondage ; its separation from objects of sense is the means of 
his freedom. The sage who is capable of discriminative knowledge 
must therefore restrain his mind from all the objects of sense, and 
therewith meditate upon the Supreme Being, who is one with spirit, 
in order to attain liberation ; for that supreme spirit attracts to 
itself him who meditates upon it, and who is of the same naturog 
as the loadstone attracts the iron by the virtue which is commoii 
to itself and its products. Yet the union that takes place is only 
that of contiguity, (Samyoga) not that of identiilcation or unity, 
Tadaikyam. Yishnu Purdna and note. 

Ta.kslia»"~The son of Blmrata ; he was Ruja of Gandliara, resid- 
ing at Takshasila. 

Tala— One of the Narakas— that for tlie punishment of adultery, 
murder, &c* 

TalajaEgha-— A prince of the Yddava race ; the fatiier of a 
hundred sons, who were called Talajanghas : they conquered 
B.ahu, but were afterwards subdued by Sagara, They were a 
branch of the Haihayas. 

Talaka— One of the Andhia kings, the sou of iMla. 

Talatala— The fourth of the seven regions of P&tala : Maya 
reigns over Talatala, having been raised to that dignity after the 
destruction of his three cities by Siva. 

Taxnas— 1 , The quality of darkness, ignorance, inertia. 

Ignorance is said to be five-fold ; in this dejanition Tamas, 
or obscurity, is the first thing of which it consists ; 2, One ©f the 
Narakas ; 3, A Yddava prince, the son of 1?rit!iusravas. 



'.Tamasa— ^ Biano, m -■ — - 

fourth Mauwautava; 2, A nvo. , the Touac. It was on the bauk. 
of this river that Eama haUed the first night of his exile ; wheu 
the Maharaia hafi been carried back to Ayodhya, and tbs pebple 
would keep with the chariot of Kdma. They all spent the night 
on the banks of the river Tamasa, and at early morning E^a rose 
from his bed of leaves, and with Sita and Lakshmana left before 
the people awoke. 

Tamisra—Gloorn : the fourth quality of Iguomnce in the 

which makes it 'll ve-fold. 

,—1, Gae of the daughters of Daksha, married to 


defuiitiOE 

Tamra- 

Kasyapa ; 2, A river. 

TamrapStksM — A sou of Krishna by his wife Eohiui. 
Taiarapanii— -A river in Tiuuevelly, which rises at the aoiith- 
erii extremity of the Western Ghauts. 

Tainrairama — One of the nine portions ot the Varsha of 
Bh^rata. 

TaBirayaEi”— A teacher of the white Y^fush, and fouuder^^f a 
school. 

Taildri — Sloth ; a form of Brahma. 

Tanmatra—The rudiment or typo of an element ; the 

characteristic property of an elemeiit. 

TansU' A prince, the son of Eantinaru, a descendant of Puru ; 

called also Tansurodha. 

Taxitra — A religious text book t the principal rites and 
formuise connected with the adoration of PmkriH or Sakii are 
derived from the works known by the collective term of Tantras, 
The followers of tlie Tantras profess to consider them as a fitih 
Ved&f and attribute to them equal antiquity and superior authority 
«*Thc Tantras are a class of books of which little is known in 
Europe, but which, until English education began iu India, were 
the creed of a large proportion of Hindus. Old Pandits in Bengal 
Will still maintain tiiat tiio Tantric was the gmudest religion of all, 
only it was beyond human nature to caiiry it mi ; It is bas« 
oit the Idea that we should pmctice Ofcry ktiid of excess to tin 
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utmost, and ^ yet caiTj a mm(3hiixed on the Supreme Being in the- 
midst of it ail He who worshipped 'God- with purity of : life was , 
but a pifw, a mere beast ; while he who worshipped Mm In orgies 
of drunkenness and licentiousness was a vira,,. a hero, The'Tantric 
rites were not long ago very prevalent in Bengal, and though, as 
western culture and the study of Bnglish spread, such ideas and 
rites retreat into obscurity, the Tantras were but the lowest step 
of that progressive degradation which we traced from the simple 
and elevated nature-worship of the Big Veda.”^ The observances 
they prescribe have indeed, in Bengal, almost superseded the 
original ritual. The question of their date is involved in consider- 
able obscurity.. From the practices described in some of the 
Purdnas, particularly that of the Diksha^ or rite of initiation, in 
the Agni Purina, from the specification of formulae comprising the 
mystic monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other similar 
compilations, and from the citation of some of them by name in 
different Pauranic works, we must conclude that some of the 
Tantras are prior to those authorities. * » * # * Jt may 

be inferred that the system originated at some period in the early 
centuries of Christianity, being founded in the previous worship of 
the female principle, and the practices of the 'Yoga with the 
Mantras^ or mystical formul© of the Vedas. It is equally certain 
that the observances pf the Tantras have been carried to more 
exceptionable extremes in comparatively modern times ; and that 
many of the works themselves are of recent composition. They 
appear also to have been written chiefly in Bengal and the eastern 
districts, many of them being unknown in the west and south of 
India; and the rites they teach having failed to set aside the 
ceremonies of the Vedas, although they are not without an 
important influence upon the belief and the practices of the 
people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place of their 
specifications, but the principal are the Syama Eahasya^ Rudra^ 
Ydmala, Mantra Mahodadki^ Sdrada Tilaka, and Kaltkd Tmtra 
whilst the Kula Chflddmani, Kularnava, and similar works, are 
the chief authorities of one portion of the S&ktas ; the sect being 
* Quarterly Keview, July 1870. 
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divided into two leading branches, the Dakshinacharis and 
V4m£chfcis, or followers of the right-hand and left-ha-^ ntual. 
Works of H. S. Wilson, Vol., I, p. 250. 

Tapa-loka— The sphere or world of the seven Etshis. 
TapaniyaS— Bra-hmans of a branch of the Yijush. 

Tapas, Tapasya-The names of two of the months occurring 

ia the Vedas, and belonging to a system now obsolete. 

Tapaswijl— ®f the sons of the Manu Chdksfausha. 

Tapati A daughter of the Sun ; the Tapti river. 

Tapo-loka— The sphere of penance, inhabited by the deities 
called VaibhrSjas, who are unconsumable by fire. 

Taptakkumba— One of the Narakas, that in which murder 

and incest are punished. — 

Taptaloka— The redhot iron Naraka, for jailers, horse-dealers 
and deserter#. 

Tara— Ike wife of Vrihaspati, the preceptor of the gods ; she 
was carried ofif by Soma, who refused to give her up even at the 
command of Brahmfi. A fierce contest ensued, termed the 14ra- 
kamayawar. It was brought to * close by the interference of 
Brahmi who compelled Soma to restore T4ra to hei bus an . 

Her son Budha was born shortly after. See Budha. Soma. 

Tara— The wife of Bkli, the elder brother of Sugriva. She 
attempted to dissuade Bali from fighting with his brother, but ws 
unable to do so, and Bill was killed. When she was grieving for 
her loss, E4ma consoled her, and she was afterwards married to 
Sugriva, in conformity with the rude customs of a barbarous age. 

Taraka— 1, A Daitya of great prowess, the son of Hiranyak 
sha ; 2, A Danava son of Kasyapa by Danu. 

Taraka— A female Edkshasi, the mother of Maricha. She 
lived in a dreadful jungle and ravaged the whole country round. 
The sage Visv^ili-a eai-nestly requested Bdma to kill her. RSma 
promised to deprive her of her strength and power, but was 
unwilling to slay a woman. A terrific combat ^ 

the instigation of Visvamitra, Rtaa at length killed the dreaded 

■ Rikshasi. 
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Tarapida-^A prince, Mie son ‘ of CbandiiTaloki, ■ me of tie 

riijas of Ayodiiya before the great war. 

Tejas—Ijight or fire, llie element ; said to be prodweed'.fi'om, 
the rudiment of form or colour | while itself is the producer of 
tliai of taste. Y. F. 

■ Tigma--'A prince, the son of'Mridu, of the race ofPuro. ' 

TiEotama— A celestial nymph or Apsarasa, of the Lauhika 
class. ■ 

Tillotamd is described as having been originally a Brahman 
female, who in consequence of being bom in the month of Miglm, 
dwelt four thousand ages In Yaikuntha, and was then bom as the 
Apsaras Tiilotam&, for the purpose of causing the mutual destruc- 
tion of Sunda and Upasuhda, an incident taken from the MaM- 
bharatu.— • Works, VoL III, p, 55, 

TibU — A daughter of Daksha, who was married to Kasya|m, 
and became the mother of fishes. 

Tirtha— A holy shrine or sacred place ; in the F^dma Furana, 
persons are also considered as Tfrthas, as a guru, a father, a wife, 
a son j and in illustration of this, Vishnu recited several stories to 
king Vena. 

Tirtliailkara— A Jain saint of the present era^ of wlwm 
twenty-four are enumemieii. 

13. Vimala. 

14. Ananta. 

15. Dliarma. 

16. T&ii. 
i:?.^'; Kunthu-,:\^ 

18.''' Ara.','; 

20. Maiiisuvraia. ; ^ 

21.,,',' Kami.', 

22. Nemi. 

23. ^Parsta.'';''- - 

21, Mahivira or Vardhamani- 


1. Rishaba. 

2. AJita. 

3. Sambhava. 

4. Abhinandana. 

5. Sumati. 

6. Fadmaprabliu 

7. Suparsva. 

6. Chandraprablni. 

9. Fushpadhanta 

10. Sidla. 

11. Sreyansa. 

12. Var.u pujya. 
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Colossal statues of these Tirthaukaras are often placed in tl»e 
court yards of the Jain amples. There is a remarkably fine one 
Sravana Bella Gdla, near Chenraipatam, in Mysore. Its 
height is seventy feet three inches. The Duke of Wellington who 
visited the place in 1801, was of opinion that the rock had been 
cut until nothing but the image remained.* 

Tiryaksrotas— The name given to the animal creation at their 
fu.st“ manifestation,” from their nutriment following a winding 
coorse. V. P . 

Titiksha— Patience ; a daughter of Daksha, mamed to 
Dharma ; one of the allegorical unions. 

Titikshu— A prince, the son of Mahdmauas, a descendant of 

Yayati. , * 

Tittiri-A pupil of Yaska, and a teacher of the Taithtiyn 

Yajoslu 

Transmieration— “ Or the passing from one place, state, or 
JSI^^ther, means, in the theological acceptation of the 
term, the supposed transition of the soul after death “^ another 
substance or body than that which it occupied before. The belief 
iu such a transition is one of the most important phases m the 
reli<'ions of mankind. It was common to the most uncivilised and 
the most civilised nations of the earth, it was the object of fantas- 
tical superstition, as well as that of philosophical speculation, and 
it is the property of- both ancient and modern times. Its b^is 
teing the assumption that the human soul does not perish toge&ei 
with the body, it could belong to those nations only whiAhad 
already conceived an idea of the immortality of the soul ; but m- 
proportion as such an idea is crude or developed, as it is founded 
merely on a vague fear of death, and a craving for material lif^ oi 
on ethical grounds, and a snpimscd casual connection between this 
and a future life, the belief in transmigration assumes vmiouB 
forms, aud influences more or less the actions of men. 

At tlie time when in India the dogma of transmigration became 
an integral part of the BraUmauic religion, the Hindus believed 


♦ tejOiAHAS’s Mysore, 




that the hnman souls emanated from a Supreme Beingj^ wMchj as, 
it wercs in a state of bewilderment or forgetfulaessj allowed them 
to become separate existences, . and to be born on earth. The 
soul,, thus sev,ered from the real source of its life, is bound to 
return to it, or to become merged again into that divine substance 
with which it was originally one ; but as its nature becomes 
contaminated with sin through its earthly career, it must, so long 
as it remains in this world, endeavour to free itself from ail guilt, 
and thus to become fit for its ultimate destiny. Beiigion teaches 
that this is done by the observance of religious rites, and a life in 
conformity with the precepts of the sacred books ; philosophy, 
that the soul will be re-united with Brahman, if it 
the true nature of the divine essence whence it comes. So long, 
therefore, as the soul has not attained this condition of purily, it 
must be born again, after the dissolution of the body to which it 
was allied ; and the degree of its impurity at one of these various 
deaths, detemines the existence which it will assume in a subse- 
quent life. 

Since there can be no proof of the soul’s migrations, the detail in 
which these are described in the religious works of the Hindus, is 
merely fantastical, and interesting only so far as it affords a kind 
of standard by which, at various epochs, and by different writei's, 
themoral merit or demerit of human actions was measured in India. 
Thus, Manu (in the 12th book of his Code of Laws) teaches : 
* The slayer of a Brahmana*— according to the degree of his guilt 
— is reborn as a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pukkasa. A Brahmana, 
who drinks spirituous liquor, will migrate into the bodies of a 
worm, an insect, a grasshopper, a fly feeding on ordure, or some 
mischievous animal. A twice-born who steals (the gold of a 
Biubmana,) will pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
snakes, and chameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of murderous 
blood-thirsty demons. He who violates the bed of his guru, will 
a hundred times migrate into the forms of grasses, of shrubs, and 
of creeping plants, of carnivorous animals and beasts with long 
teeth, or of cruel brutes. Those who inflict injury (ou sentient 
beings,) become flesh-eatei’S : and tirose who eat foi bidden' things^ 
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worms. TMeves become devourers of each other; and those 
who embrace womea of the lowest castes, become 'ghosts,.... Jf a. 
man, through coYetonsness, has stolen gems, pearl, or coral, or 
whatever belongs to the precions snbstances, he is reborn In the 
tribe of goldsmiths' ; if he has stolen grain, he becomes a rat ; if 
kdnsya (a composition of zinc and copper,) a hamu bird ; if water, 
a diver ; if honey, a gadfly ; if milk, a crow ; if juice (of the 
sugar-cane or the like,) a dog ; if clarified butter, an ichneumon ; 
if flesh, a vulture ; if fat, a shag ; if oil, a cockroach ; if Milt, a 
cricket ; if curds, the crane, called TaldkA &c, A more general 
doctrine of the migration of souls is based by Hindu philosophers 
on the assumption of the three cosmic qualities of satiwa^ i e.^ 
purity or goodness ; raj as ^ t. e., troubleduess or passion ; and 
tamas^Le-f darkness or sin, with which the human soul may 
become endued. And on this doctrine, again, Manu and other 
writers build an elaborate theory of the various births to which 
the soul may become subject. Manu, for instance, teaches that 
* souls endued with the quality of sattwa, attain the condition of 
deities 5 those having the quality of rajaSy the condition of men ; 
and those having the quality of tamas^ the condition of beasts.* 
Each of these conditions, he continues, is, according to the acts or 
knowledge of the soul, threefold : the lowest, the middle, and the 
highest. * The lowest embodiment of the quality iamas is inani- 
mate objects, worms, insects, fish, serpents, tortoises, tame and wild 
beasts ; the middle state, to which the same quality leads, is (the 
state of) an elephant, a horse, a Sudra, a Mlechchha-or barbarian, 
a lion, a tiger, and a boar : the highest, that of a public performer, 
a bird, a cheat, a demon called Rakshas, and a vampire-demon. 
The lowest condition to which the soul imbued with the quality 
rajas arrives is that of a cudgel-player, a boxer, a public dancer, 
a man who lives on the use of weapons, aiid one addicted to 
gambling and drinking ; the middle condition, that of a king, a 
man of the Kshattriya or military caste, a house-priest of a king, 
and a man fond of learned conti’oversy ; the highest, that of a 
Gandharva or musician in Indra’s heaven, a Guhyaka or Yaksha 
(two kinds of attendants on the god of riches,) or another attendant 
on another god, or an Apsaras or heavenly nymph in Indra’s 




Iieaven. . ■ The lowest state procured by the cpailty of smiiwu is 
that of a Vdnaprastha— 01 * a hermit of the third order of life— a 
religious ' meudicant, a Bnihmaua, or one of tlie'-demigodB travel- 
ling about in palace-like cars, one of (the genii presiding over) the 
lunar mansions, or an offspring of Bit!. The middle state, 
procured by the same quality, is that of a sacrillcer, a Bisli! (q. v*), 
a god of the lower heaven (a deity personating one of the) ¥edas, 
(a deity presiding over one of) the luminaries or years, one of the 
manes or progenitors of mankind, and of the demigods ealM 
S^dhya. The highest condition to which the quality of saiiwa 
leads is that of the god Brahm^, that of a creator of the world (as 
Mariehii or another patriarch of the same rank,) that of the genius 
of Dharma (virtue or right,) of Mahat^ or the intellectual principle 
of creation, and of Fraknti^ or matter.’ 

It is not necessaiy here to show that this detail regarding the 
migrations of the souls is more or less difierently given by other 
authoi's at other periods of Hindu religion, according to the views 
which they entertained of right and wrong, of the value and rank 
of imaginary or created beings, and of the social conditions of 
men. For, since all orthodox Hindu writers agree in principle 
withManu, the quotations alleged from his work suffice to illus- 
trate the imaginary positiveness with which the doctrine of trans- 
migration was propounded, and to establish the conclusion that 
this doctrine rested in India on ethical grounds. 

It has been already pointed out that the belief in the soul’s life 
after the death of the body must precede the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. As such a belief, however, may be traced in some hymns 
of the Big Veda^ it hu been supposed that this doctrine, too, is 
as old as this Veda, But apart from the uncertainty which still 
exists .regarding not only the age, but even the relative age at 
which the different hymns of the Big Veda were composed, and 
setting aside the fallacy which therefore attaches to speaking of 
this Veda as a contemporaneous whole, it is necessaiy to observe 
that the only passage which has been adduced in proof of this 
important discovery does, not bear it out. It is the 32nd verse of 
the hymn I, 164, and according to the translation of Professor 
Wilson (Voh II, pp. 137, 138,) runs as follows : ‘ He who has 
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n,ade (thisBtate of things) does not comprehend it ; he who has 
beheld it, has it also verily hidden (from him) ; he. whilst yet 
weloped in his mother’s womb, is mbjeet to mamj births, and 
U e>iteredoponevil.’ But the word of the text, bahuprajuk, 
rendered by Wilson, according to the commentator, ‘ is subject to 
many births,’ may, according to the same commentator, also mean, 

‘ has many offsprings,’ or ‘ has many children and as the latter 
sense is the more literal and usual sense of the word, whereas the 
former is artificial, no conclusion' whatever regarding the docti-ine 
of transmigration can safely be founded on it. ^ # 

The Buddhistic belief in transmigration is derived from that ot 
theBrahmanic Hindus ; it agrees with the latter in principle, 
though it diffei-s from it in the imaginary detail inwliich it was 

Tsrorked ont. , ^ 

Like the Brahmanic Hindus, the Buddhists believe that all 

souls have existed from the beginning ; like them, they believe in 
the unreality and sinfulness of the world in the necessity of the 
soul’s freeing itself from the nondage of this worid, and in the 
causal connection between the Mtions of man in this, and his con- 
dition in a subsequent, life. Like the brahmanic Hindus, they 
hold, therefore, that sin is the cause of transmigration, and that 
by a total expiation of sin, the soul ceases to be reborn, and 
attains its final resting-place. But since this resting-place is to 
the Buddhists Nirvina (q. v .) or Non-entity, whereas to Brah- 
manism it is Bi-ahman, or the principle of Entity ; since they 
reject the institution of caste, which is the social foundation of 
Brahmanic life; since they do not acknowledge the authonty o 
the Vedas, and the codes based on it, and therefore consider as 
morally wrong much that the Brahmanic Sasti-as enjoin as morally 
right, the standard according to which the fife of a Buddhist is 

regulated must differ in many respects from that which governs 

the conduct of a Brahmanic Hindu ; and his ideas of reward and 
punishment, xherefore, as reflected by his ideas of the mode of 
Lnsmigration, likewise differ from those of the Brahmanic 
believer. To enlarge here on this difference is not necessaiy, for, 
after the illustrations already afforded from Manu, it is easy to 
conceive that the detail of the Buddhistic doctrine of transmigra- 
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tion is as fanciful , as that of the Brahmanic doctriiie i that It is 
therefore partly deyoid 'of 'interest, and partly intelKgible only if 
taken in -connection with the detail _ of Buddhistic religion and 
literature. Yet it is not superfluous to point out . one great 
difference which separates the notions of one class of Buddhists 
from those of the rest, as well as from those of the Brahmanic 
Hindus. According' to the latter, and the great mass of Buddhists, 
it is always the same soul which ever from its first birth re-appears 
in its subsequent births, until it. is finally liberated, from transmi- 
gration. But among the southern Buddhists, another idea has 
also taken root. In their belief, the succession of existences of a 
being is also a succession of souls j and each such soul, though the 
result of its predecessor, is not identical with it. According to 
this view, the body dies, and with it the soul, too, is * extinguished/ 
leaving behind only the good and bad acts which it has performed 
during its life. The result of these acts now becomes the seed of 
of a new life, and the soul of this new life is therefore the neces- 
sary product of the soul of the former life. Thus all the succeed- 
ing souls have to labour at the solution of the same problem, 
which began when their first ancestor entered this world, but no 
succeeding birth is animated by the same soul. This dogma 
is illustrated in their works by various similes. One lamp, they 
say, for instance, is kindled at another ; the light of the former is 
not identical with that of the latter, but nevertheless, without this, 
the other light could not have originated. Or, a tree produces 
fruit ; from the fruit, another tree arises, and so on ; the last tree 
is therefore not the same as the first, though the fruit is the 
necessary cause of the last.” — Goldstuckeb. 

Trasadasyu — *^The Terrifier of thieves.” 1, A name given in 
the Bhdgavata to M^ndh4tri ; 2, The son of Prukutsa. 

Trasarenu — A measure of time, consisting of three Anus. 

Trayyaruna— 1 , The Vydsa of -the fifteenth Dwapara age ; 2, 
A contributor to the Big Veda, he was a prince, the son of 
Tridhanwan j 3, Another prince, the son of Urukshaya,a descendant 
of Bharata. 

Treta— The Second Yuga or age, consisting of three thousand 
divine years. 



Xriilafflaa — Tlie Vj4sa of the team Dwipara nge. 

■ ^riilftttwaa — An ancient, E^ja of the soiai* iinei: the soa of 

SoBMIWS. 

Tryata— 'One of the Mkshasx women, who, when hef eom- 
panions' wished to tortare and da^onf told them of a dream 
she had which betokened Victory to Mma and destruction- to 
B&?tna ; they ' then left Sit^ alone in the gro¥e and returned' to 
their own apartments. ■ 

Trikuta — A mountain ridge in the south of Mein. 

Trilliadii11-““A class of Brahmans so denominated from' Hie 
particular part of the Vedas they study and recite* ' Three 
Aniivakas of the Yajnr Veda begin Madhnvdta, 

Trimurti — (From the Sanscrit three, ’ and murii^toai^) 
is the name of the Hindu triad, or the gods Brahman (masculme,) 
Vishnu, and Siva, when thought of as an inseparable unity, 
though three in fom. The Padma^Purdm^ which, heing a 
Furana of the Vaishnava sect, assigns to Vishnu the highest rank 
in the Trimurti, defines its character in the following manner : 
*In the beginning of creation, the great Vishnu, desirous of 
creating the whole world, became threefold : creator, preserver, 
and destroyer. In order to create this world, the supreme spirit 
produced from the right side of his body himself as Brahman ; 
then, in order to preserve the world, he produced from the left 
side of his body Vishnu ; and in order to destroy the world, 
ha produced from the middle of his body the eternal Siva. Some 
worship Brahman, others Vishnu, others Siva ; but Vishnu, one, 
yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys i, therefore, let the 
pious make no difiereace between the three.^ And the Matsya-^ 
Pdvana^ where speaking of Malm% or the intellectual principle of 
the Sinkhja philosophy, says that ‘Mahat becomes distinctly 
known as three gods, through the influence of the three qualities, 
goodness, passion, and sin 5 being one person and three gods— 
viz., Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva.’ Apart, therefore from secta- 
rian belief, which makes its own god the highest, and gives him 
the attributes also of the other gods, TrimiHi implies the unity 
of the three principles of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
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■and as such belongs more to the philosophical than the popular 
belief. When represented, the Trimurti is one bod j with ■ three: 
heads : in the middle, that of Brahman, at its' right, 'that of 
■ Vishnu and at its left, that of Siva. ' The symbol of the Trimurti 
is the mystical syllable when (o being equivalent to « + «) 
a , means Brahman ; Vishnu ; and Siva.”— G oldstuckee. 

Trina— A prince, the son Usinnara, descendant of YaydtL 

Trinachiketa—A class of Brahmans so called from studying 
or reciting the Rathaka bmnch of the Yajur Veda, eommencing 
with the term Trinachiketa. 

Tinavmdu— 1 , The Vy&a of the twenty-third Dwapara age ; 
2, A prince, the son of Budh% of whom the celestial nymph 
Alambusha became enamoured. 

Triprishtha — Mahdvira in one of his births was a Vasudeva, 
named Triprishtha, from having three back bones : his uncle and 
foe in a former life, VisabhAnandi, was born as bis Protagonist or 
PrativAsudeva, named Asvagriva or Hayagriva, and was in the 
course of events destroyed by the Vasudeva, a palpable adaptation 
of the Pauranic legend of Vishnu and Hayagriva. Triprishtha 
having put his chamberlain cruelly to death was condemned to 
hell, and again born as a lion. 

Tripti— One of the Siddhis, or eight perfections of man, 
Tripti is the second and means mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from sensual desire. ^ 

Trisala—The wife of Siddhartha, king of Pavaua, and mother 
of the celebrated Tirthankara MaliAvira. 

Trisanku— -A prince of the solar line, the son of Satyavrata. 
He was banished by his father for his bad conduct, and degraded 
t 0 the condition of a ChAndala, or outcaste. But during a twelve 
years’ famine be provided the flesh of deer for the nourishment of 
he wife and children of Visvamitra, suspending it on a tree on 
the Ganges, that he might not subject them to the indignity of 
receiving presents from an outcaste. On this account Visvamitra, 
being highly pleased with him, elevated him in his living body to 
heaven^ 
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IWsliaa--** 5” one of the cMMreiiofMrltyas ^death/ 

— The name of the metre, created along with the 
Yajor Veda, &c., from the southern mouth of Brahmi. 

Trishyas — The designation of Sudras in Krauncha Dwipa. 

Trisiras— I, The son of Tv-ashtrl, and sometimes called Visva- 
rupa ■; he is twice mentioned, in the Rig Yeda under this ■■ name*' 
He is said to have had three heads and six eyes, and three mouths ; 
one of his months was the soma drinker, the second the wine 
drinkpr, and the third was destined for consumi% other things* 
Indra hated this Visvarupa and cut off Ms three heads*— 

0. iS. y., rol* F., p. 228-232. 

2* One of the sons of the giant Eivapa who was killed at the ’ 
siege of Lanka. 

TrivrisIlSIl^ — The Vy^sa of the eleventh Dwipara age. 

Trivrit — Acollection of hymns, created along with the Eig 
Teda from ^he eastern mouth of Brahmi* 

Trnti*— A measure of time, consisiang of three Tresarenus. 
Tryambaka— One of the eleven Budras. 

Tulasi plant—A tree sacred to Krishna, said to have been 
produced at the churning of the ocean ; but considered by Wilson 
to be a sectariai addition to the articles originiilly specified- 

Tudyata — One of the Siddhis, the fomib, meaning similarity 
of life, form, and feature. 

Tnsubuni — ^A Gandharba, who resides in the sun’s car as one 
of its seven guardians in the month of Madha or Chaitra. 

Tunda — A fierce demon mentioned in the Pidma Purdna, 
which has a long naiTafive of the destruction of the demon by 
Nabusha’the son of Ayus. 

Tundikeras — One of the great divisions of the Haihaya tribe. 

Tun^ — The son of Ati*i, who having propitiated NdrAyana by 
penance, obtained a son equal to Indra ; this son was Vena, who 
was made by the Eisbis the first king of the eatth. [Vena.] 


Tungaprastba — ^A mountain to the east of Eamgbur. 
Ttini — One of the Saineya princes, the son of Asanga. 
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■ of Yajitii to wliom Ms- father mti© 

OYer toe south-east districts- of Ms kiagiom^ to govern m viceroy 
'under Ms jonnger brother- Pnm Tnrvaaii refuse! to: lake his 
fathe/s-inimities on Mm, m-coosaiwnee of wMch Ms line 8«)a 
failed and became merged in that of Pnra^ 

'Tusharaa— i, A people, calfed. also TokMrms, probably tbe 
Tochari, or tribe of the Sakas,- by- whom Bactria was taken fro» 
;th6 Greeks, and from whom Tocharistan derives the name 11 still 
• bears ; A race of princes ; the dynasty consisted of foarteen, 
and the V&vn Furdna states that their ^ united reigns ksted 500 
years. 

" TEShitas — ^A class of deities of. the second Manwantsra ; and 
who were called the Adityas intke Manwantara of Yaivaswata. 
According to the Vayu the TusMtas were the sons of Kratn. The 
deities of each period are those to whom offerings of the soma 
juice, <fec., are presented collectively. 

Tnshti — 1, Resignation ; a daughter of Daksha who bectm® 
the wife of Dharma ; 2^ A daughter of Pauraamasa. 

TusMilnat — One of the sons of Ugmena and Bevaka. , 

Tvaslltri— This god, w;iio in the later ‘mythology Is regarded 
as ohe of the Adityas, but does not bear that character, int the Rig 
Veda, is the Hephaistos orYulcau, of the Indian Pantheon, the 
ideal artist, the divine artizan, the most skilful of workmen, who 
is versed in all wonderful and admirable, coamvance. He sharpens 
the iron axe, of Brahmanaspati/'-'and forg^i' the , thunderbolts' of 
Indra, which are described as goldenj or of iron^ with a thousand 
^ points 'and a hundred edges. He is styled thebeaullftil, or skilful- 
handed, the skilful worker, the omniform, or archetype of all/orms, 
and Savitiii the viyifier. He imparts generative power and 
■bestows offspring. ■:■ He develops the^ seminal germ In 'the womb, 

■ :and' is, the shaper of all forms, human and animal He haft produced 
and nourishes a great variety of creatures i all worlds (or beings) 
are his, and are known to him' ; he has given to heaven and earth 
and to all things their forms. . H® bestows long life. Mo puts 
speed into* the legs of a horse. He la said to be skilled in til 
S4matexts, and to have created Brahmamspidi above all creatures ; 


snd is saMy along wifcli heaven ' and earth, the waters, and the' 
Bhrigiis, to have generated AgnL He is master of the universe, ^ 
a "first-bora protector and leadetf He is a companion of the- 
Angirases and knows the region of the gods. He is supplicated 
to nourish the worshipper ’ and protect his sacrifice.. He is the' 
bestower of' blessings and possessed of abundant wealth ; and is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns' of his wor- 
shippera,- and to grant them riches. 

Tvashtr! is In several passages connected with the Riblius, who, 
like Mm, are celebrated as skilful workmen, and are called Ms 
pupils. An exhibition of their skill is mentioned ; they are said 
to have made into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri 
had formed, and when he s.aw this alteration of Ms work, he is 
represented as becoming ashamed and hiding himself among the 
goddesses. In one place he is said to have resented this change ’ 
in his own workmanship, while in another he is made to applaud 
their design and admire the superior products of their skill. 

Tvashtri had twin children, (a daughter) Saranyu, and (a son) 
Trisiras. He is represented as having for hia most ff’equent 
attendants the wives of the gods ; which Professor Roth considers 
to refer to the principal sphere of his creative action, as the 
bestower of offspring. 

Indra sometimes appears to be in a state of hostility with 
Tvashtri and his son ; and at last a quarrel occurs iii which Indra 
slays him. In the Markandeya Purina Tvashtri is identified with 
Yisvakarman and Prajipati. See Muir*s Orig, Sans. Texts, VoL 
V, pp. 224-233, where the authorities are quoted for all the 
preceding statements. 

Twisiia — ^A daughter of Paurnam^sa. 
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UchchraissraTas— The horse produced at the chiiraliig of the ■ 
ocean, and taken by Indra. It is called the chief of horses. 

■ Udaksena — A king of Hastinapiira the son of Tiswaksena. ■ 

. UdaradM — The son of Fushti, and grandson of Dhrii¥a« 

Udavasu— A king of MitMla, the son of Janaka, (q. v.) 

Udavraja— A conntry mentm^ in the Rig Veda as one 
“into which the waters the residence of the black-skinned 
aboriginal king Sambara, who possessed one hundred ancient 
impregnable cities. 

Udayana-— “A prince, the son of Sat^nika ; of the race of Puro, 
“ the race which gave origin to Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and 
which was purified by regal sages.” V. P. 

Udayaswa — A king of Magadha, the son of Dharbaka, 

Udayin — One of the sons of Vasudeva, by his wife Devaki. 

Uddalin — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yijush. 

Uddhava — ^A sage, versed in the Yoga doctrine, foreseeing 
the destruction of the. Yadavas, applied to Krishna for advice, and 
was sent to Badarikasrama to practise penance and prepare for 
heaven. 

Hdgatri — The title of the priest who chauhts the prayers and 
hymns in the administration of sacrificial rites. 

Udgitha--One of the kings of Bhirata Varsha, the son of 
Bhava. 

Ugra, Ugraritas— Two of the eleven Rudras. 

Ugradeva—The name of a deceased ancestor conceived of as 
still existing in another world, and invoked in one of the hymns 
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of the Rig Veda, along with ike souls of other deceased anoestoi-s ; 
tney are thus called on, “Let not the gods injure us here, nor our 
earty Fathei-s who know the realms ! ‘ May the Fathers protect 

me IB »y ^ ' 

Ueradit, Ugrampasya— Two Apsarases, who are invoked in 
ihe Atharya Veda, and asked to remit sins committed while 
ffambling. There are many verses which show that the Apsarases 
Le intimately connected with gambling. Dr. Muir translates 
the following I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras 
who cuts up and conquers and gets gains in the game of dice. I 
iavoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras who collects and 

scatters, and receives gams in the game of dice. May she who 

dances about with the dice, when she wins by gaming, grant gam 
to us, and obtain success through her skiU. May she come to us 
with abundance of food. Let them not conquer this money of 
ours I invoke hither the joyful and exulting Apsaras— those 
rgoddesses] who delight in dice, and who cherish grief and anger. 
In another verse they are said to he “ fond of dice, and soul- 

bewitching.” , J l, V 

Ugrasena-l, The Rija of Mathura, who was deposed by his 

son and kept in confinement. The Eija Kansa was after- 

wards killed by Krishna in a severe contest. Krishna then restored 
ZvLe to L throne, and sent to Indra for his royal hall 
Sudharman, which was conveyed from heaven by Vayu, and uwd 
by the Tadava chiefs. Ugraaena is then described as reigning 
wisely and -well for a long period at Mathura ; but whOT the death 
of Krishna took placp, Ugrasena and Ms wives committed them- 
selves to the flames ; % One of the sons of Farikshit. 

Ugrayudha — A Kaurava prince, the Son of Krita ; by whose 

prowess the Nipa race of Kshatriyas was destroyed. UgrAyndha 

was slain by Bhishma in consequence of demanding in marriage 

the widow of Santana. 

l|j]|rt.tiiL 1, The name of a portion of the Sima Veda, created 

from the southern mouth of Brahmi ; 2, A prince, the son of 
Chhala, descendant of Kusa.. 

Ulmuka— One of the sons of Briabhadi-a by his wife Bevaii. 
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Ulmki— The parent of owls, . V. P,^ 148, 

Ulwana— One of the seven Rishis of the third Manwantara ; 

they were -sons of Yasishtha. . 

Uma — The Harivansa gives the following history of UmS^ 
which differs in some points from that of the R4inayaii% as 14 
assigns three daughters to Himavat and MenS, - among whom the 
Ganga is not included. * Their (the Ktris^ mental daughter was 
Menij the eminent wife of the great momntain ' Himavat, The 
king of the mountains begot thi'ee daughters upon Meni^- — viz^j^ 
Aparna, Ekaparni,' and Ekapitala. ■ These three, performing very 
great austerity, such as could not be performed by gods or Banavas^ 
distressed with alarm both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Ekaparnd (one leaf) fed upon one leaf. EkapitaI4 took only one 
patala (Bignonia) for her food. One (Aparnd) took no sustenance, 
but her mother, distressed through maternal affection, forbade her, 
dissuading her wdth the words, u ma (0 don’t). The beautiful 
goddess, performing arduous austerity, having been thus addressed 
by her mother on that occasion, became known in the three worlds 
as lima. In this manner the contemplative goddess became- 
renowned under that name. But this world shall remain dis- 
tinguished by having these three maids. ..Uma was the eldest and 
most excellent among the three. Bistiiiguished by the force 
derived from deep contemplation she obtained Mahadeva for her 
husband. — 0. T., VoL IV, p. 367. 

The first work in which the name of Uma occurs is the Talava- 
kara, or Kena Upanishad. In his remarks on a passage in this 
work, relating a victory gained by Brahma for the gods, Weber 
supplies an ingenious contribution to the mythlogical history 
of Uma. He says ; « The representation in Sections 3 and 
4 indicates that the Kena Upanishad was produced at a time 
when,— in place of the three principal gods, Agni, Ydyu, and 
Surya, who had come to be regarded as the representatives of the 
divine principle on earth, in the atmosphere, and in heaven,— 
Agni, Yiju, and Indra were regarded as such. These are properly 
only two, since Indra is essentially identical with Yayu. Though 
1 have found nameix)us examples of the irst triad, especially in 
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in the two Yajur-vedas, I have noticed onlj one other of the second 
triads wMch is properly one adiiad, viz., in tie Rik-text le 

Purusha Snhta (E. V., x. 99, 1 3). Nor am I able to give a 
satisfactory explanation of it. On the other hand, the totality of 

the divine was already comprehended inBrahmS (neutei), an i 

IS the object of the legend here to make clear and to enforce the 
supremacy of Brahmi over all temporary divine manifestations, 

and even over tlie triad of such. ^ ^ 

« But how shall we explain the position of Um& Haimavati. 
who comes forward as mediatrix between the eternal Brahmi and 
the gods ? According to Sdnkara, she is Vidya (knowledge) who 
appears ITma rupini (in the form of IJma) to Indra. The sme 

. explanation is fonnd in Sayans, who (on Taitt* Ar. x,, 1, idO) 
interpreting ihie word somUf cites this passage, and lemai s . 

Since Ganri, the daughter of Himavat, is the impersonation o 
divine knowledge, the word Usn^, which denotes Gann, in icates 
divine knowledge. Hence in the Talavakara Upanishad, in the 
passage on the impersonation of divine knowledge, the impersona 
tion of divine knowledge is introduced in these words • ® 

to the very resplendent Um& Haimavati/ 

There are, however, some additional points which seem to place 
the originfil signification of UmS in quite a different light. First 
of ail, why is she called Haimavati ? What has she to do with 
Himavat ? Is it that the brahmamd^d (divine knowledge) came 
originally from the Himavat to the Aryans dwelling in Madhya- 
d4sa (the central region of HindustaB) ? We have learnt from the 
HausMtSki BrihmaBa (Ind. Stud, i, 153) that the north of India 
was distinguished hy greater purity of speech, and that students 
travelled thither to learn the language {vdeham mxitum) and on 
their return thence enjoyed great consideration and authority. 
How it would have been quite natural if this state of things had 
not been confined to language, but had become extended to specu- 
lation also, and if the knowledge, of the one, eternal Brahm^ had 
been sooner attained in the peaceful valleys of the Himfi-laya, than 
was possible for nien living * in Madhyadesa, where their minds 
were more occupied by the pra,ctical concerns * of life/* Such a view, , 
of Umi Hminavati appears- to me, however, to be very haz&rdouk; ^ 
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to say that ia oua explaaations of the ancient Indian . 
deities we act wisely when we attach greater importance to the 
physical than to the speculative element , — we are by no means 
certain that Uma actually does signify' ine knowledge (Jraiwi 
vid^d) ; and moreover, hen subsequent position as Rudra’s wife 
(in the Taitt. Ar.)' would thus be quite inexplicable. Now there 
Is among the epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz., 
Pfcvati, which would lead us in interpreting the word Haimavati, 
to place the emphasis not upon the Bimavat, but upon the moun- 
tain {parvata) : and with this I might connect the epithets of 
Rudra which we have learnt from the Sl-tarudriya, Girisa^ Girt- 
santay Girisapcty Giriiray in which we recognize the germ of the 
conception of Siva’s dwelling on KaiMsa. He is the tempest, 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly 
called Pirvati, Haimavati, ‘‘ the mountaineer,” ‘ the daughter of 
Himavat.’ At tha same time, it is not clear what we have to 
understand by his wife ; and turther she is perhaps, originally not 
his wife, but his sister, for (Jma and Ambika are at a later period 
evidently identical, and Ambiki is Rudra’s sister (Ind. Stud. I, 
183), Besides, this identification of Umd. with Ambikd leads us 
to a new etymology of the former. For as Ambik^ ‘ mother,’ 
appears to be merely an euphemistic and ottering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it 
appears that we must derive Um4 from the root m, avy ‘toprotacL** 
As the consort of Siva, the goddess has various names | as 
Durga, Devi, K^li, P^rvati, Bhavani, &c. Some of these names 
have in the Vedic writings a dilEPerent import from those assigned 
in the later mythology, as Siva was not a deiiy of the Vadic 
period, or not of the whole of it. “ Though this double character 
of the consort of Siva is hot always discernible in the myths which 
are connected with special designations of hers, and though at a late 
period the popular creed looked upon her far more as the type of 
destruction than as that of divine wisdom, yet the works devoted to 
her praise never fail to extol her also as the personification of the 
highest knowledge.” Various myths relating to this goddess are to 
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be found scattered over nearly the whole range of Hindu literature. 
Some of those have already been narmted in the articles given 
under her other names in this volume. In a previous existence she 
is said to have been Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who abandoned 
her mortal life because she was slighted by her father when he 
performed his gi-eat sacrifice and neglected to invite Siva to partake 
of it. As Um4 she was the mother of Ganesa and Karttikeya,.(q. v.) 

“According to the Harivansa she was, in another life, bom as 
the daughter of Yasoda, and exchanged for Vishnu, when in his 
incarnation as Krishna he was born as a son of Devaki. On that 
occasion she was killed by Kansa, but as soon as he had dashed her 
to the ground, she rose to the sky, leaving behind her corporeal 
frame, and became a divine virgin to whom the gods addressed their 
praises. Hence her names Kanya, Kumari, &c., the virgin. This 
connection between the legendaiy history of Umd and Vishnu, is 
also briefly referred to in the Devimahatmya, though this work is 
chiefly concerned in the narrative of the martial exploits of the 
goddess. The latter consisted in the destruction by her of two 
demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, who had endangered the existence 
of the god Brahm^ ; and of the demon Maliisha or Mahishasura, 
who, having conquered all the gods, had expelled them from heaven, 
and who metUmi, assisted only by her lion, with a numberless 
host of demons ; moreover in her defeating the army of Chapds and 
Mupda, two demon servants of Sumbha and Nisumbha ; in her 
killing the demon Rakavija, who had a sort of charmed life, ewh 
drop of his blood, when shed, producing hundreds of demons like 
himself; and ultimately in her destroying the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha themselves. 

“ In commemoration of her victory over Mahishasura, a festival 
called the Durgapuja is annually celebrated in Bengal. The 
goddess is there represented with ten arms trampling upon the 
demon, who is also attacked by her lion, and wounded in the chest 
by her spear. She has also laid hold of him by the hair, and is 
about to chop off his head.”— G oldstdckek. 

Vnmada — insanity ; a form of Brahma. 
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Wsaati— "Elevation ; one of the allegorical daughters of Dak» ’ 
shaj married to Dharma. 

UpadaaasVi — l? The daughter of Yrishaparvan the Daifcya, 
tnd wife, of Hiranyaksha. 

Wpade’Va— "Ij One of the sons of Akrura 5 2 ^ A son of Devaka, . 

Upad@ira—A daughter of Devaka. 

UpagU— ' A king of Mithila, the son of Satyarathi 

UpaniadgU — A prince, one of the sons ■ of Swaphalka by 
Gandini- 

Upanandai, UpanifiM — Two sons of Vasudeva, by his wi?es 
Madira and Bhadri respectively. 

UpaiisllSiid — “ Is the name of those Sanskrit works belonging 
to the Vedic literature which contain the mystical doccrine of the 
Hindus on the nature of a supreme being, ifcs relation to the human 
30ul, and the process of creation. The word (derived from the 
Sankrit prefixes upa^ ‘ beneath’ or ‘ near,’ and ni, * in,’ combined 
with the radical sad^ '* sit’) is explained by the great theologian 
Sankara (q. v.), and others after him, as meaning the ^ science of 
Brahmi,’ or ‘ the understanding of the identity of Brahm^ and 
the soul,’ because ‘ in those devoted to it, this science sets to rest 
(or destroys) the world, together with (ignorance) its cause f or 
in other words, because it shows to them that the world has, 
besides Brahman, no reality. Grammatical commentators explain 
its etymology as implying that ‘ eternal blias reposes on it ( upani- 
shidati sreyo ^syam) ;’ and Professor Max Miiiier has surmised 
that the word ‘ Upanishad meant originally the act of sittingdown 
near a teacher, of submissively listening to him,’ whence it came 
to mean ‘ implicit faith, and at last truth or divine revelation.’ But 
apart from the artificiainess of all these interpretations, it deserves 
notice that the earliest sense of the word appears to be that of 
‘ secret’ or ‘ mystery’ (literally, that which sits or rests beneath.^) 
In this sense, it is mentioned by the grammarian Panini j and as it 
is very probable that, in his time, the works bearing the name of 
Upanishads were not yet in existence, it may be assfumed that 


tlies© works derived tlieir name from' the mysterioiisness of the 
doctrine contained in them ; and perhaps also from the mystic^ 
manner in which they proponndedit. 

In order to understand the origin and, purport of the Ijpanishads, 
as well as .the relation; in which 'they stand to the Vedas, properly 
so called, it must be bomedn mind that, though the Vedic hymns 
are based on' the worship of the elementary powers, and the 
Brdhiiiana portion connected with them is chieiy concerned, m 
legendary and ritual matter relating to that worship, yet in both 
these portions of the Vedas, and especially in the Brdhma^as, the 
beginning of a period become already visible when the poets 
raised the questions as to the origin of the world and the triie 
nature of the gods. A first attempt at a systematic answer io 
these questions was made in works which bear an intimate relation 
to the Brdhmanas ; and so great was the awe in which, on this 
account, these works were held, that they had to be read in the 
solitude, where the mind could ponder in perfect calmness over 
the mysterious problems in which they are engaged. These are 
the Aranyakas (from aranya, a forest.) But as the style and 
contents of the Aranyakas are extremely obscure, and as, through 
the close alliance of these works to the Br^hmanas, of which some 
of them form part, the theological questions of which they treat 
are much overlaid with ritual and other matters which properly 
belong to the Brahmanas, a further progress made in the same 
direction, led to the composition of works and treatises, the diction 
of which is somewhat clearer, and less entangled with subjects 
extraneous to the problems they intend to solve. Such works and 
treatises are the Upmiiskads. Their object, like that of the 
Ai’anyakas, is to impress the mind with the belief in one Supreme 
Spirit {Brahnd, as a neuter, and different, therefore, from the 
same word as a masculine, which is the name of the first god of 
the Trimurti^ q. v.,) to show that this Supreme Spirit is the 
creator of the world ; that the world has no reality if thought of 
besides Brahmd, and that the human soul is identical in natuie 
with that same spirit whence it emanates. The reward the Upani- 
shads hold out to the believer, who understands their doctrine, 
and firmly adheres to it, is freedom from Tiansmigiation ^q, v,,) 
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and consequent eternal bliss. The object and aim of the Upani- 
shads are therefore the same as those propounded in the philoso- 
phical systems ; and the Upanishads may therefore be looked 
upon as the forerunners of these systems themselves— those Upani- 

shads, at least, which we may call the older Upanishads ; for as 
to the more recent ones, and those which bear the stamp of 
sectarian character, their claim to be ranked among the Vedic 

writings is extremely doubtful, if at all admissible. 

Though agreeing in the main points of their doctrine, it is easily 
understood that works of this nature, ranging over different periods 
of Hindu religion, wiUalso differ from one another both in the 
manner and detail in which they deliver their subject-matter, and 
in the degree of completeness with which they treat of it. Thus, 
in some, the legendary narrative, and even ritual detail, are stiU 
considerably blended with the theosophical speculation— and these 
stand nearest, therefore, the Aranyakas, probably also in time ; in 
others, more philosophical, the nature of Brahma and the human 
soul is the only subject of inquiry ; in others, the process of 
creation is also enlarged upon, with detail which hai-monises more 
or less either with the ulterior views of the Vedanta (q. v.) or 
those of the Saukhya (q. v.) philosophy ; some Upanishads, again, 
especially emphasise the inefficiency, for the attainment of eternal 
bliss, of the performing religions acts.and of worldly studies— the 
knowledge of Brahma being the only means that leads to this 
end ; others, on the contrary, in conformity with the Yoga (q. v.) 
doctrine, assign a prominent place to the exterior means, by using 
which the soul would qualify itself for union with the Supreme 
Spirit ; while the sectarian Upanishads, which identify this spirit 
with Vishnu and Siva, have, besides, the tendency of reconciling 
the popular with the philosophical creed. 

Of the older Upanishads, a typical instance is furnished in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad of the Samaveda, the framework of which 
is legendary throughout, and its contents allegorical and mystical. 
Other shorter Upanishads, freer from nari-atives and allusions to 
the mysterious import of ritual acts, aim at a more intelligible 
exposition of the doctrine of the soul. Of their mode of treatment, 
the following passage from the Kathaka Upanishads will serve as 
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an example ■ NmMketm^ the son of Yajasra?as, , iiaving come to 
tlie abode'of Yama, the judge of the dead, and obtained from him 
the grant of three boons, asks of him, for his third boon, an answer 
to. the following question ‘ There is this doubt : some say that 
(the soul) exists after the death of a man (in connection with 
another body than this) ; others say that it does not. This I 
sliould like to know, instructed by thee.V And Yama, after some 
hesitation, explains to him that the soul and Brahma are one, but 
that a man attains immortality only by understanding (bis unity, 
and that, to arrive at this understanding, he must free his mind 
from sensual desires, and get a correct knowledge both of the 
nature of Brahma and of the soul ^ Know the soul as the rider, 
and the body as the car ; know intellect as the charioteer, and 
mams (the organ of volition) as the rein. The senses, they say, 
are the horses, the objects (their) roads ; and the enjoyer {i. e., the 
rider) is (the soul) endowed with body, senses, and manas. Thus 
say the wise. If he ( the ciiarioteer) is unwise, and his manas is 
always unbridled, his senses are uncontrolled like vicious horses ; 
but if he is wise, and his manas is always bridled, his senses are 
controlled like good horses. He who, always impure, is unwise, 
and whose manas is unbridled, does not attain abode (of 
immortality,) but comes to the world (of birth and death) ; he, 
however, who, always pure, is wise, and whose manas is bridled, 
he attains that abode whence he is not born again. Thn mau who 
has a wise charioteer, and whoso manas. is bridled, reaches the 
other shore of the road (of the world,) the highest abode of 
Yishnu. Higher, {L e., subtler,) indeed, than the objects arc the 
senses ; higher than the senses is manas ; higher than manas, 
intellect ; and higher than intellect, the groat one, the soul. 
Higher than the great one is that which is unman ifested, and higher 
than the unmanifested is Purusha, the vSupreme Spirit. But 
higher than PurUsha there is nothing ; he is the goal, the highest 
resort. The highest spirit is the soul hidden in all created beings ; 
it is. not manifest, but is beheld by those who can see v hat is 
subtle with an attentive, subtle intellect.’ The coincidence 
between the allegory, in the foregoing passage, and that in Piuto^s 
Ph(K(in(^^ imparts au additional iiitorost to this Upanishad,. which 
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is ¥alua,ble, inoreovei’j on aecount bf the evidence it affoi’ds as to 
points of agreement and difference* between its views of tlie deve- 
lopment of the wmrld and those expounded in the SaiiHiya (q. v.) 
The Mundaka Upanishad is important for the relatirei position 
which it assigns to the teaching of the, Vedas, and the doctrine of 
the Upanishads. ‘ Two sciences/ it says, the knowers of Brahma 
tel! us, * must be known, the higher and the inferior. The inferior 
is (the knowledge of) the Big Veda, the Yajorveda, the S^maveda, 

■ and the Atharvaveda, the knowledge of pronunciation, ■ the ritual, 
grammar,^ explaiuition. of Vedic texts, prosody, and astronomy. 
But the higher knowledge is that by which that imperishable 
Brahmd is comprehended. That which is invisible, unseizable, 
without descent (or origin,) without either colour, eye, or ear, 
without hand or foot, eternal, manifold (in creation,) ail-pervading, 
very subtle, undecaying— -the wise behold it as the cause of 
created beings/ And in anotber place, the performers of the 
sacrificial rites ordained by the Veda are said to attain, indeed, to 
Indra’s heaven in virtue of their pious work ; but this state of 
bliss is declared to be unstable and perishable, and these ‘ fools. «•. 
drop (from their heaven) as soon as this heaven (the reward of 
their acts) has faded away. Fancying that pious acts, ordained 
by the Vedas and codes of law, are the highest (object of man,) 
these ignorant people do not know that there is something eke 
which leads to eternal bliss. Having enjoyed (the reward of their, 
deeds) on the happy summit of paradise, they enter again this 
world, or one that is (even) lower. Those, on the contraiy, who 
practice penance and faith, and, with subdued desire, iite in the 

■ forest, under the ’.yow. of a religious mendicant, they, free from sin, 
enter throogii the sun to that abode where resides that Immortal 
spirit, that spirit, indeed, of iindecaying nature.* 

. The T&hwakdm^ m Kena^ Upanishad, which, being one of the 
/shortest, Is in form one of the. most philosophical treatises of this 
kind, puts in clearer language, perhaps, than any other Upanishad, 
the doctrine that the true knowledge of t!ie Supreme Spirit consists 
in the consciousness which 'man acquires of his incapaeitp to 
understand it, since the human mind being capable only to com- 
prehend finite objcck, cannot have a knowledge of what is infinite. 
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Tlie Upaoishads areBo.t supposed to have been -reYealed lii the 
same'' mancer as the Vedic hymns. Neverthelessj, with the 
exception of a few confessedly modern Upanlshadss they are. not 
assigned to human authorship, hut looked upon as inspired writings,.. 
, to which the term Srnti (q, '¥.) applies. In several Upanishads, no 
special mention is made. of their diyine origin.; in, some, , however, 
this- is done. Thus the Ckhdndogya Upaiiishad, in. its concluding 
section, relates ; ‘ This (knowledge of the soul) Brahm£ (the god 
of the Trimurti) imparted to Prajipati (a lord of creation— the 
patriarch Kasyapa, as Sankara explains) ; Ftojapati imparted it 
to Manu,, and Mann to mankind f the BrihadaranyakatJpauishac!, 
which on three occasions gives long lists of teachers who handed 
it down to their pupils, always ascribes itself, in the last instance, 
to the authorship of ' the self-existent Brahmi (the Supreme 
Spirit) f and in a similar manner the Mundaka Upaiiishad says 
that it was Brahm£ (the god* of the Trimurti,) the creator of the 
universe, who first taught the science of the Supi*eme Spirit to his 
eldest son, Atharvau. As in the case of mrost ancient works of 
Sanskrit literature,' the date of the Upanishads also still remains 
quite uncertain, and, wherever given, is purely conjectural. 
According to the native system, they are clasliSed as belonging to 
one or the other of the four Vedas, with which they are held to 
stand in immediate connection.. Thex’e are Upanishads, conse- 
quently, of the Big-, Yajur-, Sima-, and Atliarva-veda. But 
this classification has no reference whatever to chronology.” — 
Ghmihers^ Encydopmdim. 

Upa-puranas — Minor Puranas, of which there are said .to be 
eighteen ; “ but the names of only a few of thcK^- are specified in 
the least exceptionable authorities, and the greater number of tlie 
works is not procurable.” ( Wilson,) The Matsyn eauinerntes but 
four, but the Devi Bhagavata specifies eighteen. The Rev! 
Khanda has a different list but enumerates eighteen. Of the 
Upa Po^nas few are to be procured. Those iu my possession 
are the Siva, considered as distinct from the VAyu ; the Kaiika, 
and perhaps one of the Naradiyas.” Wilson. 

Uparichara — A Vasu, who by command of Indra became 
king of Chedi, He had five sons, the eldest of whom Yrihadratha^ 


was king of Magaclha ; by another wife he had an Apsaras, con- 
demned to the form of a fish, Matsja, a son, and Satyavati or 
Kali, a daughter ; the latter was the mother of Vyasa. 

Upasunda—A DaUya, the ■ son of Nisunda, and father of 
Muka. 

TJpendra— The divinity who presides over the feet 

Urddhabahu— One of the seven pure sages, of the first and 
third Manwaniara, the sons of Vasishtha by his wife Urjja. 

TJrddhabahus — ‘‘Personal privation and torture being of great 
efficacy in the creed of the Hindus, various indivitluais, some 
influenced by credulity, and some by knavery, have adopted modes 
of distorting their limbs, and forcing them out of their natural 
position, until they can no longer resume their ordinary directions. 

The Uraddhabahus extend one or both arms above their heads, 
till they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also close the 
fist, and the nails being necessarily suffered to grow make their 
way between the metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the 
hand. The Urddhabdhus are solitary raedicants, as are all of this 
description, and never have any fixed abode : they subsist upon 
alms ; many of them go naked, but some wear a wrapper stained 
with ochre ; they usually assume the Saiva marks, and twist their 
hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the Jata of 
Wilson, VoL 1. 

Urja — 1. One of the seven Rishis of the second Manwantara ; 
2, An obsolete najne of a month. 

Urjja— Energy ; A daughter of Daksha who was married to 
Vasishtha. 

Urjaswati l. A daughter of Daksha who w’as married to 
liharma ; 2, The daughter of Friyavrata. 

Urjj3»vaiha — A king of Mithila, the son of Suchi. 

Uru—One of the ten noble sous of the Manu Chakshuslia, 

Druashaya—A priace, the son of Mahavirya, a descendant 
of Bharat a. 
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Ur¥asi-“ A celestial nynipb, who having incurred the impreca- 
tion of Mifcra and Varuna determined to take up her abode in the 
world of mortals ; and descending accordingly behold Puruvaras. 
As she saw him she forgot all reserve, and disregarding the 
delights of Swarga became deeply enamoured of the prince. See 
PORCRAVAS. 

UsaHas-— 1. The preceptor of the Daityas, one of the Brah- 
maiiica! tribe of Bhargavas, sons of Bhrigu ; 2, TheYyasa of* 
the third Dwapara age; '3, A prince, the son of Tamas, who 
celebrated a hiiiKlred sacrifices of the horse. 

Usha— “1. The wife of the Rudra Bhava ; 2, The daughter 
of Bana, who saw Aniniddha in u dream and became enamoured 
of him. She related this to Chitrarikha, a female confidante, who 
advised the employment of a portrait painter to take likenesses of 
all the young princes in the neighbourhood. On seeing the portrait 
of Aniruddha, grandson of Krishiia, XJsha recognised the youth 
she had seen in her dream. The same confidante now offered her 
services j and by her means Aniruddha held clandestine meetings 
with Usha ; and at length was secreted in her private apartments. 
Bdn& discovered this, and made Aniruddha a prisoner. Krishna 
then interfered, and after a terrible fight Aniruddha was released 
both parents agreed to a marriage, which was publicly, celebrated 
at Dwaraka. See Aniruddha. 

Ushas— The Dawn. The Aurora of Hindu mythology. ^‘This 
goddess, who corresponds to the ’Hwc of the Greeks and to the 
Aurora of the Latins, is a favourite object of celebration with the 
poets of the Big Veda, and the hymns addressed to her are among 
the most beautiful — if not the most beautiful — in the entire 
collection.”'*^ 

Ushas is continually described as the daughter of the Sky. She 
is called the sister of Bhaga, and the kinswoman of Varuna. She 
is also the sister of Night, who is also the daughter of the Sky. 
Ushas is also frequently brought into connection with the Sun. 
He is called her lover and is said to follow her track ; and she is 
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■ represeB ted as leading on the beautiful white horse the Sun. She 
is de’clared to be the mistress of the world and the' wife of the Son, 
Ushas and Agni are also frequently brought into conjunction, fire 
^ being always kindled for sacrificial ^purposes at dawn. He is called 
her lover and is said to appear with or before the dawn* Ushas, 
is also often connected wjiir the Asvins, the time -of whose 
manifestation is regarded by Yaska as being, between midnight and 
sunrise. . They are said to associate with her,, and' she is called 
their friend.^ In one place the moon' is said to be ,borii again, and 
again, ever new, and to go before Ushas as the herald of the day. 
Indra is said to have created, or lighted up, Ushas. He is however 
sometimes represented, as assuming a hostile attitude towards her, 
and is said to have crushed her chariot with his thunderboltf 

The I^ighantu gives sixteen names of Ushas, which seem to be 
almost entirely epithets^ viz., the * resplendent,’ the beautiful, the 
shining, the fiowdng, the possessor of brilliant ricbes, the white, the 
bringer of food, the giver of joy, the bright, the fair-coloured, the 
ruddy, the utterer of pleasant voices. Some of these epithets are 
of frequent occurrence in the hymns, and there are also many 
others to be found there, such as the magnificent, the righteous, the 
immortal, the gold-hued, &c., &c4 

Ushas is borne onward on a shining chariot, of massive 
construction, richly decorated and spontaneously joked, drawn by 
ruddy horses, or by cows or bulls-of 4he same clour, tmversing 
rapidly a distance of thirty yojanas. Like a beautiful young 
w’!oman dressed by her mother, a richly-decked dancing girl, a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, or a female rising 
resplendent out of the bath, smiling and confiding in the irresistible 
pow'er of her attractions, she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the 
beholder. She dispels the darkness, disclosing the treasures it had 
concealed she illuminates the world, revealing its most distant 
extremities. She is the life and breath of alL things, causing the 
birds to fly forth from their nests, visiting every house, and like an 
active housewife arousing her household, awakening the five races 
of men, yea all creatures, as if from death, and sending men forth 
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to the pursait of their several oeoupatious ; andrenderiug good 
service to the gods by causing all woi-skippers to awake, and the 
sacrificial fires to be kindled. She is however entreated to arouse 
only the devout and liberal worshipper, and to leave the ungodly 
niggard to sleep on in unconsciousness. She is young, being born 
anew every day, and yet she is old, nay immortal, and wears out 
the lives of successive generations, wliich disappear one after 
another, while she continues undecaying.* 

The worshippers however somefimes venture to take the credit 
of being more alert than Ushas, and of awaking her instead of 
being awakened by her : and in one place she is solicited to make 
no delay ihat the sun may not scorch her as like a thief or an 
enemy. She is prayed to bring the gods to drink the libations of 
Soma. Agni and the gods generally are described as waking 

with Ushas. t 

Dr.* Muir gives the following metrical sketch of Ushas as repre- 
sented in the hymns of the Big V eda. 

Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky, . 

Who, borne upon thy shining car 

By ruddy steeds from realms afar, 

And ever lightening,^ drawest nigh 

.4 

Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair, 

Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face. 

And lustre of thy golden hair : 


(So shines a fond and winning bride, 

Who robes her form in brilliant guise, 
And to her lord’s admiring eyes 
Displays her charms with conscious pride :• 


Or virgin by her mother decked. 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shows 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subject : 




Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance,, and graceful gestures light, 
And many -coloured vestures bright, 
Euchahts the eager, gazing throng 


Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 

In some cool stream among the woodsj 
Where never vulgar eye intrudes, 
Emerges fairer from the wave ) : — 


But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race, 
Thou soon art locked in his embrace, 
And with him blendest into one. 


Fair Ushas, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 
Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 


As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou risest ou us day by day, 
Thou wearest all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting, force. 


Their round our generations run : 

The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race, 
Whilst thou, immortal, lookest on. 


Ail those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now ’t is we who gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 


But is not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 
‘A shadow o’er our hearts to fling ; — 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 
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Tiiy sister, sad and sombre Night 

With stars that ia the blae expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 

At thy approach is quenched ia light 

And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply out to view, 

By tliiue illuming glow revealed. 

Thou, art the life of all that lives, 

The breath of all that breathes ; the sight 
Of thee makes every eounteaauce bright, 
New strength to every spirit gives. 

When thou dost pierce the musky gloom, 

Birds flutter forth from every brake, 

All sleepers as from death awake, 

And men their myriad tasks resume. 

Some prosperous, wake in listless mood, 

And others every nerve to strain 
The goal of power or wealth to gain, 

Or what they deem the highest good. 

But some to holier thoughts aspire, 

In hymns the race celestial praise, 

And lights on human liearths to blaze, 
Tlie heaven^born sacrlhcial lire. 

And not alone do bard and priest 

Awake ; — the gods thy power confess 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy first rays suffuse the east : 

And hasting downward from the sky, 

They visit meu devout and good, 

Consume their consecrated food, 

And all their longings satisfy. 
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UTK— UTT 


. Briglit goddess, let tby genial rays 

To ns bring-- stores of envied wealili 
In kine and steeds, and sons, mntli healthy 
, And joy of heart, and length of days. 

WtfcaIa-*”Oiie of the sons of Sndyumna after Ills transformatlois. 

Wttama*— If -The son of Uttaaipada and griiEisoii of the 
Manti Swiyambhuva. 

; . 2. A Mann, the son of Priyavrata. 

3. . The Manu of the third Man wan tara» 

4. The Vyasa of the twenty-first Dwapara age« 

Uttaiapada — The son of the, Manu Swayamblinva®. The 
Vishnu Parana describes him as heroic and pious, but gives ao- 
particulars of his history, 

Uttara-bhadrapada — A lunar mansion In Vaiswinari in the 
Southern Avashthana. 

Uttarakuru — A varsha or country beyond tlie Sringi range of 
mountains, south of Meru, 

Uttara-phalguni— A lunar mansion In Arslmbhi,.iii the Cen- 
tral Avasiitiiana. 

Uttarasbadha — A lunar mansion in Ajavithl^ In the Southern 
Avashthana, 

■ Uttatahya — A . sage, the son of Angirasi and husband of 
Mamata 
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1?aeh-~i, Tlia goddess of speech, who resides In the region 
intermediate between heaven and earth. In the later mjlhology 
Sarasvati was MeatlHed with ¥4ch, and became under different 
names the spouse of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and 
eloquences and is invoked as a Muse, la the Maliabhirata she is 
called the mother of the Vedas, and the same is said .of Vach in the 
Taitt, Br. !i, B, where she is also said to be the wife of Indra, to 
contain within herself all worlds, and to Imve been sought after by 
the rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, as well as by the gods 
through austerity. — 0. S, I!, F, 342. 

V^ch is represented as the wife of Frajapati, and as pervading 
all that exists. She is termed the mother of the Vedas. V^ch is 
also designated as a cow. Let a man worship the cow V£cli. 
She has four udders, the formulae, svalia^ vashat^ hauta^ and 
$vadka> Tlie gods live upon her two udders, svaha and nashat ; 
men upon kauta ; and the fathers upon svadha. Breath is her 
bull I the mind, her calf.”— 0. S, T,, //, 256, 

Vaeh — 2, A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapa. 

Vadhrimati — The wise female to whose invocation the Asvins 
listened and gave her a son called Hiranyahasta. — 0, 5. iT., F, 
247. 

VahaE — S ans., a vehicle. One is allotted to each of the gods. 
Brahma has the Hamsa, a goose or swan. Vishnu, Garuda, half 
man, half bird, but now, in Southern. India, identified with the 
Haliastus Pondicherianus; or Brahmany-kite 5* Siva, the bull ; 
Indra, the elephant ; Ganesa, a rat ; Kartikeya, a peacock ; Agni, 
a ram; Vdyu, an antelope 5 Yarna, a buffalo ; Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture; Bdma, a monkey ; Kainadeva, a parrot; Durga or 
Farvati, a lion and bull; and the other goddesses, the vahans of 
their respective lords. The vahan of Brahma, Hamsa, or Hahns, 
sometimes Hahnsl, Major Moor tells us, is precisely the name that 
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ill Suffolk, Is commonly given to tlie heron, that Saraswati rides 
on. The swan or goose, the eagle, and the bull, are the vehicles 
respectively allotted to the three great powers. The ten-estrial 
sluggish nature of the first, is an apt type of matter, personified in 
the creative power, and a contrast to Vishnu, oi spii it, the 
preserving power, appropriately mounted on a buoyant eagle, the 
celestial Garuda. Siva, the destructive energy of the Deity,- is 
Time or Justice ; and the Hindus, deem the bull also its type, 
and give it to Siva as l«is vaban, or mode of conveyance. These 
vehicles arc supposed by Mr. Paterson (As. Res. Vol. VII, p. 48,) 
to have allusion to Purity, Truth, and Justice : the first, he says, 
typified by the swan, which, clothed with unspotted whiteness, 
swims, amidst the waters, as it were, distinct from, and unsullied 
hy, them ; as the truly pure mind remains untainted amidst the 
surrounding temptations of tlie world. Garuda, brother to Aruna, 
is remarkable for strength and swiftness ; and the latter is described 
as imperfect, .and, on account of his defects, destined to act as 
charioteer to the Sun, he being tho dawn, the twilight preceding 
the sun. Garuda is perfect light ; the dazzling full blaze of day ; 
tho typo of Truth ; .the celestial vahan of Vishnu. Perhaps tho 
Hindus may, like western observers, have noticed the strong optic 
nerves of tho eagle tribe ; and have heard of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their brood as are unable to look 
steadily on tho sun ; the eagle in western poetry is called bird of 
tho sun, as well ns bird of Jove ; in both of which characters 
Vishnu particularly appeai-s. Justice, typified in the sacred bull, 
is the vahan of Siva : the bull, whose body is Paramesvara, aud 
whose cveiy joint is a virtue ; whose three horns aro tho three 
Vedas ; whoso tail ends where ad’harma, or injustice, begins. 
Coleman, Moor. “ The creatures here named, alone suffice to 
indicate tlic northern origin of the people who believe in them, 
and the readiness with which they have accommodated themselves 
to change. There is no swan nor eagle in Southern India, so far 
as we know, nor is tho bnfialo or brahmany-kite known in tho 
highlands of Central Asia,*’— “Balfour. 

Vahmjwala-One of the Narakas that for shepherds and 
potters. 
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Vaibhraja—A large forest ia the west of Blount Bleru. 

Vaideha-“ The SOU of the bodiless f a name of Baja Jauakaj 

(q- V.) 

Vaideyba — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yajush. . 

Vaidurya—One of the principal mountain ridges which project 
from the base of Meru, on the western side. 

Vaikanka — A similar ridge in the eastern side. 

VaikUEtha-^The heaven of Vishnu. This is considered by 
Wilson to be a sectpial addition to the seven Lokas or splieres 
above the earth. Vaikuntha is also the name of an incarnatioii of 
Vishnu in the seventh Manwantard. 

VaikUEthaS — A class of deities of the sixth Manwautara. 

Vaikrita— Becondaiy or instrumental creation. 

Vaim^ikaa — The deities who travel in Viraanas, ‘ heavenly 
cars,’ or rather • moving spheres.* 

VaiaallOtra— One of the Rajas of Kasi, tiie son of Dhrishtaketu. 

Tairaja — l, Bart of the Sama Veda created from the northern 
mouth of Brahma j 2, A name of the first Manu. 

Vairajas — A class of deities who dwell in Tapoloka, the sphere 
of penance ; these deities arO inconsumable by fire. 

Vairupa — The name of a portion of the Sama Veda created 
from the western mouth of Brahma. 

Vaisakha — An obsolete name of one of the months. 

Vaisakhi, Vaislai — Two of the wives of Vasudeva. 

Vaisali — A city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty. It is celebrated among 
the Buddhists as a chief seat of the labours of Sakhya and his first 
disciples, and would thus be Prayiga or Allaliahad ; but the 
Ramayana places it much lower down on the nortli bank of the 
Cyaoges. " 

'VaisaiBpayana — The coadjutor of Vyasa ill ai'ranging the 
Vedas, “It seems probable that the tradition is true that records 
the fir&l establishment of a schooh of which the Vydsa was the head. 
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and the other persons named were the teachers,” ' Vaisampiyaiia 
was the teacher of the Yajur Veda. There is -a legend that Eap 
Jaimmejaya killed a brahman and in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime he listened to a recitation of the whole of the Mahdbharata^ 
which was performed by Vaisampliyana. Accordingly the M&U- 
blnlrata, which is said to haye been originally composed by Vyds% 
is supposed to be written as it was recited by Vaisampayana. 

VaisesMka-*"** Is the name of one of the two great diTisions 
of the Nyaya (q. v.) school of Hindu philosophy, and probably a 
later development of the Nyaya itself, properly so called, with 
which it agrees in its analytical method of treating tlie subjects of 
human research, but from %vhich it differs in the arrangement of 
its topics, and more especially by its doctrine of atomic indivi- 
dualities, or vis'eskas — whence its name is derived.” The reputed 
founder of the Vaiseshika is Kanida, of %vliose history or date, 
however, nothing is known. 

Kan^da taught that the visible form of God was light ; that 
when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, he first gave 
existence to water, and then to innumerable worlds, floating on 
the waters like the mundane egg 5 that in these primasval eggs 
water was contained, on which lay Vishnu, and from whose nave! 
issued a lotus, in which Brahmd was born ; that Bralimi, receiving 
instructions from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and animal life were 
separate substances. 

To him are attributed the Vaiscshika-SutraSf which contain 
about 550 aphorisms, or sentences. These relate to seven subjects 
(padarthas^) under the following distinct heads, viz. i— 1 , Things 1 
2, QuaUties ^ Actions ; % Genus ; 5^ Spirits $ 6, The insepa- 
rable Connection of Constituent Farts ; and 7 , Non-entity » 

After a long discussion of the different subjects included in this 
arrangement, Kandda discourses on religion, riches, happiness, and 
final liberation. Having first explained the nature of religion, he 
then arranges the component parts of the universe, and, lastly, 
gives a discourse on the divine nature, whicli he divides into three 
heads ; (1) that God is essentially possessed of wisdom (which, 
however, doea not comprise the whole of his nature or character) ; 
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(2) that He-ls tlie ever. Messed and' supremely happy ; and (3) 
that la all His works ‘and His -will He is irresistible and omiiipo- 
tent Emancipation from' matter ■ he held .to be inseparably 
•connected' with complete deliverance from sorrow, ami the enjoy'- 
ment of final bliss« ■ 

Several eQnunentaries have been written, and are extant on the 
Sutras of Kanida, of which the principal are a large one called th'e 
BMsh^% and a smalier one entitled the Vaisesheka Sutrapush^ 
kara ; but the only work now read in Bengal %vhich has any 
relation to the Vaisesliika Philosophy is that of Visva Natha 
Slddhinta, which merely treats of the logical terms of this system, 
and of the Nyaya school. In the Ny^a Colleges of Bengal the 
students read that part of this work which relates to the Vaiseshika 
system, and then proceed to study the Nyaya system itself.— 
Golbstucker, Chambers^ Encpclopadm, 

VaishEavas — Is the name of one of the great divisions of 
Hindu sects. The word, derived from Vishnu (q. V.,) designates 
the woiMiippers of this deity, and comprises a great variety of 
sects } but this variety itself diiFers according to the different 
periods of the medieval history of India, old divisions becoming 
extinct, and new ones taking their place. Thus, the account of the 
Vaishnavas, as given in a celebrated work of Anandagirif the 
Sanharadig-vijaya^ or the victory of the great theologian Sankara 
over his religious adversaries, would no longer apply in detail to 
the present condition of the Vaishnavas ; and even some of those 
varieties mentioned by the late Professor Wilson in his Sketch of 
the Eeiigious Sects of the Hindus, in 1832, would seem to 

have disappeared already in our days. The common link of all the 
sects comprised under the name of Vaishnavas, is their belief in the 
supremacy of Vishnu over the other gods of the Triraurti (q. v.) 
Their difference' consists in the character which they assign to 
this supremacy, and to the god Vishnu himself, in the religious and 
other practices founded on the nature of their belief, and in their 
sectarian marks. The following sects belonging to this category 
may especially be noticed here. 

1. The Rdmdnujas, or Sri Vaisimavas, or Sri-Sampraddyins, 
They derive their origio from Ramanuja^ a celebrated reformer, 
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who was born at Perumbur, in the south of Intllaj.about the micHle 
of tlieiwelfth century, and is considered by his followers as an 
iocaniation of Sesha v.,) the serpent of Vislmn. He studiec! 
at Conjeveram, resided afterwards at Sriranga, and then travelled 
over ’different parts of India, where he was especially engaged in 
combating the professors of different creeds, particularly the Saivas* 
On liis return to Sriranga, he was seized by the king Keiikala 
Cliola, but effected his escape, aiid found refuge with the Jain king 
of Mysore, Vi tala Deva, whom he converted to the Vaishnava 
faith. For twcive years he then remained at Mysore ; but at the 
death of the Chola king, returned to Sriranga, where he spent tlie 
remainder of his life in religious seclusion. The Raraainijas 
address their %vorsh!p to Vishnu and his consort, Lakslimi (q. v.,) 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly. 
Hence llieir sect consists of corresponding sub-divisions, according 
as Ntiraynna or Lakshmi, or Lakshmi-Xarajana, or Rama, or Sibi 
or Sff^-Rania, or any other incarnation of these deities, is the 
preferential object of the veneration of the votary. Their most 
striking peculiarity is the preparation and the scrupulous privacy 
of their meiils ; for should the meal during its preparation, or while 
they are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation 
is instantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. The 
marks by which they distinguish themselves from other sects are 
two perpendicular white iincs, drawn with a white earth, Gopi^ 
chandaiia^ from the root of t lie hair to the commencement of each 
eyebiow, and a transverse streak connecting tliem across the root 
of the nose ; in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made 
■ with red sauders, or a pix'paratiou of turmeric and lime ; other 
marks, representing several of the attributes of Vishnu, tliey iiavc 
either painted or impressed on the breast and each upper arm ; 
and, besides, they wear a necklace of the wood of the Tiilasi (holy 
basil,) and carry a rosary of the seeds of the same plant, or of the 
lotus. Ihe sacred formula with which a member of this sect is 
nuuated into it consists merely of the words Om riimdyu ncirnah, 

' Cm, salutation to Rama.’ Their principal religious tenet is the 
belief that Vishnu is the cauee and. creator of all worlds ; that he 
and the ^niversie sire.one; though he is of a, form the 
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spirit:Or cause, -and the/ gross onej .the effect or matlen 
,In distmctiom from the Vediata, with which ' their doctriae has 
otherwise 'maay ' points of contact, they regard , their supreme deity 
' as endowed with qualities, ■■ all of which are of course excellent'; 

■ and teach that the universe consists of ah% thinking or spirit, 
unthinking or matter, iswara, or' god ; the relation of which 
■is that of enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and the ruler of both. The 
deity,- they assume, Is or 'has been visibly , present in five modifies^ 
iions : in the objects of worship, as images, <fec. ; in the incarna- 
tions I in certain forms called Vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva or Krishna ; 
IJalarima, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha ; and in the subtle form 
which comprises six qualities— absence of passion, immortality; 
exempfeion from pain or care, absence of natural wants, love, and 
practice of truth — and the human soul ; all of which have to be 
worshipped seriatim, as the votaiy ascends in the scale of perfec- 
tion. It is in the south that the followei's of Mm^nuja, and their 
temples and establishments, are stiir numerous ; in the north of 
India, where they are better known as Sri Vaishnavas, they are 
not of frequent- occurrence. 

2. The Bdmdnandas, or RdmdvaU* They are by far the most 
numerous class of sectaries in Gangetic India : in the district of 
Agra, they alone constitute seven-tenths of the ascetic population. 
They belong chieiy to the poorer and inferior classes, with the 
exception of the Eaj puts and military Brahmans. The founder 
of this sect was Rdmdnanda^ who, by some, is considered to have 
been the immediate disciple of Ramanuja ; by others, the fifth in 
descent from that teacher, when he would have lived about the 
end of the thirteenth century ; but other more reliable accounts 
place him toward the end of the fourteenth, or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. According to common tradition, Ramananda 
seceded from the R4m^nujas, to whom he originally belonged, 
because, having spent some time in travelling through various 
parts of India, and, in consequence, having been suspected by his 
fellow-disciples not to have conformed to the rule of the E^manujas 
in taking his meals, he was condemned to feed in a place apart 
from the rest of them, but did not acquiesce in the affront thus 
offered him. His residence was at Benares, at the Pancha Ganga 
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GMtj where a Math, or mouasteryj^ of Ms followers is stii to ia?e 
existed.- The especial object of their worsMp is TisliEii, io Ms 
mcamatiosi as Mdmachandra, m& Ms coBSOit as amongst 

the Baminiijas,- these deities, either singly or' jointly. ' Some 
meinbers of this sect also pay adoration to other forms of Tishnn ;■ 
and the religions mendicants of the sect consider all form of 
adoration ■supei'fiuous, being content with the incessant invocatioa 
of Krishria and Rama. Their practices are less precise than 
those of the Ramanujas ; but the most important difference 
between them consists in the fact, that Ramananda abolished the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious ordersj and taught that 
a Vairdgin, or one who quitted the ties of nature and society^ 
shook of at the same time all personal distinction. The inillfttory 
formula of a Ramananda is Sri Mama, or ^ blessed Rama.’ Their 
sectarian marks are the same as those of the R^m^nujas | except 
that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead is varied in 
shape and extent, and generally narrower than that of the Rdina-- 
nujas. There are various sub-divisions of this sect, believed to 
have been founded by several eminent disciples of Ramananda, 
Their doctrines vaiy often from that of the latter, but they main- 
tain an fimlcable intercourse with the EtoSnujas and with each 
other. 

Besides these Vaislmava sects there are others of less Import- 
ance who are Sometimes included, on the ground of paying more 
respect to Vishnu than to any other god of the Trimiirtli (q. v.) 

Chambers^ EneyclopcBdia* 

Vaisravnna — The eldest son of Pulastya, who deserted his 
father and went to Brahm^, who as a reward made him immortal, 
and appointed him the god of riches, with Lanka for his capital 
and the car Pushpaka for his vehicle. He was afterwards expelled 
from Lanka by his younger brother E^vapa, and retired to Gan- 
dhamddana. — [Kuvera.] 

. -Vaiswadeva — A ceremony in the. observance -of a Sraddha, 
which comprehends ■ offerings to both- paternal and 'maternal 
ancestors, and to ancestors in general. 

Vaiswanara*— 1, A Danava, the father of Puloma and MliM ; 
2, The Southern AvashtMua. 


y g,i ftwanari— A division of the lunar mansions, comprising the 
last three in the Southern Avasth^na. 

Vaisyas— The third of the regenerate caste— said to have been 
born from the thighs of Brahmi. The occupations of commerce 
and agriculture, the feeding of flocks and herds, are^the duties of 
the Vaisyas. No opposition seems ever to have arisen between 
the Vaisyas and the other two castes, like that which broke out 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of 
the Vaisyas rendered them at a later period of considerable 
influence, inasmuch as they employed Brahmans to perform 
sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their pay as soldiers and 
(Wheeler*) 

poetical watchmaB or crier or bell-man -- -obo who . 

announces in verse the change of the seasons and the hours of the 
day— when not retained for the purpose he is a public singer.— 
Wilson. 

Vaitalaki— A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Vaitandya— The eldest son of the Vasu Apa. 

Vaitarani— One of the Narakas, that for the punishment of the 
man who destroys a bee-hive or pillages a hamlet. 

Vaitarani— A sacred river at Tripishtapa in the^ country of 
the Kalingas. It is connected with the worship of Siva, and the 
act of bathing there and worshipping the god who wields the 
trident and whose ensign is the bull, (Mahideva) is said to ensure 
purification from all sin and the attainment of the highest felicity. 
_ 0. >. r., IF, 241. 

Vaivaswata— 1, The son of the celestial luminary, (the Sun), 
and Mann of the seventh (or present) Manwautara ; 2, Also an 

appellation of one of the Rudras. 

Vajasaneyi— A portion of the Yajur Veda. 

VSijias — Students of the white Y^ush ; this Veda was revealed 
by the sun in the form of a horse, (vaji) hence the name applied to 
the brahmans. 

Vajra— The son of Aniruddha, who by order of Krishpa was 
installed sovereign of the YAdavas at Indraprastha, and thus 
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escaped the destructioH wMch overwhelmed . their Mnsmea at 
Dw4raka» This, sajs Wilson, was a fortunate reservation for the 
tribes, which in various .parts of .Hindustan, both In the Ganges and 
in the Dakhin, profess to derive thmr origin from the Yiimm. 

¥^raildtrar--One of the, ten .Sungs princes, the son of 
•Ghoshavasu, 

Yajtaiiahha — A prince, the son of Ukiha, of the line of Kdst® 

, VaktrayodM — An eminent D^nava, one of the sons of Vlpra^ 

■ chitth, ■ 

Valaka — ^A teacher of the Rig Veda, and disciple of Sakaparni* 

' ■ Valakaswa— A prince, the son ■ of Ajaka, descendant of 
Pururavas* 

YaJlabha — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher who lived la the 
sixteenth century. 

VaEabhas— A people mentioned in the Pur^nas, and supposed 
to be inhabitants of Vallabhi in Eajputana. See TocTs Majaitkan* 

Valmiki — The Vyasa of the twenty-fourth Dwapam age, 
called also Reksha, a descendant of Bhrigu, 

Valmiki — A sage and bard, famous as the author of the 
Ramiyana ; he lived at Chitra Kdta, a celebrated hill in Bundle- 
kund, to the south of the river Jumna. He was surrounded by a 
band of Brahman disciples, who led the ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice and devotion, so frequently described and recommended by 
Brahmanical writers. It was in this hill, that Rdma, with his wife 
and brother, took up their abode, when exiled from Ayodhya* 
According to the Ram%ana they spent some pleasant years there. 
The locality is said to have abounded in game, fruit, honey, and 
other products of the jungle which were suitable for. food. Long 
after, when Rama and Sitd had returned in triumph to Kosala, and 
Sita was about to become a mother, she was repudiated by R^ma, 
though she had passed the ordeal of fire and been declared innocent ^ 
she was conveyed to the jungle by Lakshmaua, who left her in a 
panic of surprise and fear, near the hill Chitra Knts ; in this state 
she was found by Valmiki, who had been the brahman preceptor of 
her father Jauaka, he took hei' to his own house and placed her in 
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charge of Ms wife -aiid feiaale servants. It was then that SM*S' 
two soQSj were 'born i- Valmiki gave them' the names of Lava 
and 'Kiisaj and oronght them up,, and 'educated, them with the 
greatest -care- It is said he taught his poem, the' E4m%aBa* to ■ 
them.. There are however many chrouological difficulties couneeted ■' 
with the histoiy of Ta^lmiki, though it seems certain he was a real 
person. 

¥ailiar“One of the eleven Budras, according to ihe list in the 

BhAgavala. ^ 

WbmBMB, — ^Yishnu, at the . request of the deities, was born as a 
dwarf, Tdmana, the son of Aditi by Kasyapa ; when Vfimaiia 
applied to Bija Bali, the monarch of the Daityas, for 'alms, he was 
promised by the Eaja whatever he might demand, notwithstanding 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, apprised him whom he had to 
deal with. The dwarf demanded as much space as lie could step 
over at three steps ; and upon the assent of Bali, enlarged himself 
to such dimensions as to stride with one pace over the earth, with 
a second over the intermediate space (the atmosphere), and with a 
third over the sky, thus leaving for Bali only the subterranean 
regions, which he assigned him for his future abode. The demons 
endeavoured to frustrate this result, after Vishnu had taken his 
first two strides, but they were overcome by the followei’s of 
Yishiriu ; and Bali, when resigning himself to Ms fate, in reply to 
a reproach addressed to him by the . dwarf for trying to break 
his promise, uttei’ed — according to the Bhagavata-Puripa-^the 
following words, which may serve as one of many instances to 
shew how sacred a promise was held by the Hindus when once 
given, and even though artfully obtained ; ^If, renowned chief of 
the gods, you consider the word which I uttered to be deceitful, I 
now do what is sincere, aud can be no deception-place your third 
step on my head. Fallen from my position, I fear not the infernal 
regions, or binding in bonds, or misfortune difficult to escape, or 
loss pf wealth, or your restraint, so much as I am affiicted by a bad 
name/ (See J. Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts^ Yol. lY, p. 128.) 
For his righteousness, he was then rewarded by Vishnu with the 
promise, that after a temporary residence in one of the most 



dellgistful places of Pati}a (q. v*), he sIioiiH be bora as the ladra, 
la the reign of the eighth Mann* In this incaraatioa as dwaif^ 
Vishna is considered to have been a son of the same Kasyapa whc 
is also the father of Hiranyakasipn and Hira^yiksha ; but while 
their mother is Diti, the dwarfs mother is Aditi (space) i and since 
she previously had brought forth Indraj Vishnu is sometimes called 
Upendra, or the younger or later Indra* As a son of Adltig Tish^n 
• becomes one of the Adityas (see before). — The ¥edic eonception of 
the three strides of Vishnu, is doubtless the basis of the idea 
whence this Avat^ra arose.” — Goldsiucker, 

VSHliiEa PtiraHE — This contains an account of the dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu : Wilson thinks its contents scarcely establish 
its claim to the character of a Pui’ana, 

There is little or no order in the subjects which this work 
recapitulates, and which arise out of replies made by Pulastya to 
questions put, abruptly and unconnectedly, by NArada. The 
greater part of them relate to the worship of the Linga ; a rather 
strange topic for a Vaishnava Purana, but engi'ossing the principal 
part of the compilation. They are, however, subservient to the 
object of illustrating the sanctity of certain holy places ; so that 
the Vamana Parana is little else than a succession of M^hatmyas, 
Thus, in the opening, almost, of the work, occurs the story of 
Daksha^s sacrifice, the object of which is to send Siva to P4pamo-» 
chana Tirths, at Benares, where he is released from the sin of 
Brahraanicide. Next comes the story of the burning of Mmadava, 
for the purpose of illustrating the holiness of a Siva-iinga at 
Kedires'V'/ara in the Himalaya, and of Badankdsrama. , The larger 
part of . the work consists of the Saro»m4h5.tmy8, or legendary 
exemplifications of the holiness of Sthipu Tirtha ■; that Is, of the : 
sanctity of various Lingas and certain pools, at Thaiesar and 
Kurukhet, the country ■north-west from Delhi* " There are' some 
stories, also, relating to the holiness of the Godavari river : bet 
the general site of the legends is in Hindusthin. In the course of 
these accounts, we have a long narrative of the marriage of Siva 
with Um^, and the 'birth of Kdrttikeya. There are a few brief 
allusions to creation and the Manwantaras ; but they are merely 
ihcMental ; and all the five characteristics of a Purdnaare deficient 


In noticing the Swirochislm Manwantara, towar^ the end of the 
book the elevation of Bali as monarch of the Daityas, and his 
sabjugation of the universe, the gods included, are described ; and 
to lldstothenaiTation that gives its title to the Pumna, the 
birth of Vishnu as a dwarf, for the purpose of humiliating Bali by 
fraud, as he was invincible by force. The story is told as usual ; 
hn% tie 'scene is laid at Koroksietra. 

A more minute examination of this work than that which has 
been given to it, might, perhaps, discover some hint from which to 
conjeL-e its date. It is of a more tolerant 

Purdnas, and divides its homage between Siva and Vishpu with 
tolerable impartiality. It is not connected, therefore, with any 
sectarial principles, and may have preceded their mti-oduction. It 
has not, however, the air of any antiquity ; and ite compilation 

have amused the leisure of some Brahman of Benares three 
or four centuries ago ” — Wilson* 

— Tie son of tie patriarci Pulaka. 
Vanaprastha— Hermil. The third stage of Brahmanical life. 

« When the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on 
his condition, arrives at the decline of life, let him consign hm 
wife to the care of his sons, and go, himself, to the foists. Let 
him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit ; and suffer his hair 
and beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and 
sleep upon the ground. His dress must be made of skin, m of 
K^sa or Kusa grasses ; and be must bathe tince a ^7 » 
must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and treat all that come 
to him with hospitality. He must beg alms, and present food to 
all creatures ; he must anoint himself with such unguents as the 
woods afford; and, in his devotional exercises, he must e 
endurant of heat end cold. The sage who diligently follows these 
rules, and leads the life of the hemit.(or Vanaprastha,) consumes, 
like fire, all imperfections, and conquers, for himsel , t le mansions 

of eternity.” V. P. 

Vaneyu-One of the ten sons of Kau Jraswa, a descendant of 
Puru. 

Vapra-The Vyisa of the fourteenth Dwipara age. 




Vapu— Body ; a daughter of Daksha, married to t>harma. 

Vapushmat— Oiie of the sons of Priyavrata and Mmya 5 he 
was installed by his father in the -sovereignty over the Dwipa of 

Salmali, (q. V,) Hehadseven sons, whosenames gave designa- 
tibns, to seven varshas or divisions. 

Varaha—A boar. The VarSha' Avatar is the thit'd incarnation 
of Vishpu in the shape of a boar. It is supposed to have taken 
place when, at the period of creation, the earth was immersed in 
water, and Vishriu, in order to raise it up, assumed the. form of a 
gigantic boar. The boar is said to be a type of the ritual of the 
Vedas. « The elevation of the earth from beneath the ocean, k 
this form, was therefore, probably, at first, an allegorical represen- 
tation of the extrication of the world from a deluge ofiniquity, by 
the rites of religion. Geologists may perhaps suspect, in *the 
original and unmystified tradition, an allusion to a geological fact 
or the existence of lacustrine mammalia in the early periods of the 
earth” — Pflison. 

The boar is described as the sacrifice personified j his feet being 
the Vedas ; his tusks the sacrificial posts to which the victim is 
tied } his teeth, the sacrificial offerings ; his month, the altar : his 
songne, the fire ; his hairs, the sacrificial grass ; his eyes, day and 
night } his head, the place of Brahm^ } his mane, the hymns of 
the Vedas ; his nostrils, all the oblations j his snout, the ladle of 
ob ation } his voice, the chanting of the Sima-veda ,• his body, the 
hall of sacrifice ; his joints, the different ceremonies ; and his ears 
as having the properties of voluntaiy and obligatoiy rites. 

According to a legend in the BhAgavata Purina, Jaya and 
Vyaya, two dooiteepers of Vishnu, once offended some Munis 
Who claimed admission to the paradise of Vishnu, and in conse- 
quence were doomed to lose their position in heaven, and to be 
lebmn on earth. They became thus the sons of Kasyapa and 
1)01, under the names of Hiranyakasipu and Hiranyiksha. The 
former subdued the three worlds, and the latter went straight to 
h^ven to conquer the gods also. The gods implored the assist- 

slew ® period was the mysterious boar and 

slew Hiranj^ksha. ,A ^TOilar confest between Vishnu and 
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iwnEerons iemom^ the progeny of Diti, always ending in the .defeat, 
of the latter^ is also described,^ showing that the boar-avatai'a had 
gradually lost, its original character, and assumed that common to 
the I’emaining avatars. 

■ VarahE — One of the six minor Dwipas, peopled by Mlechchhas 
who worship Hindu deities. 

VaiEthaiEiMra — A celebrated astronomer and astrologer, born 
at Ujein A. B. 530 and died in 587. Dr. Kern observes that he 
was in the awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the 
exigencies of science with the decrees, deemed infallible, of the 
Eishis foi* curious examples of which he refers to the Brihat-* 
Sanhita, chapters v and ix.* With a strong taste for astrology, 
and falling into errors which Aryabhata had exposed, Varahamihira 
made some remarkably observations on the moon and on eclipses 
— thus 

One-half of the moon whose orbit lies between the sun and the 
earth, is always bright by the sun’s rays j the other half is dark, 
by its own shadow 5 like the two sides of a pot standing in the 
sunshine.” 

After alluding to the popular notion of Rihu as the demon that 
causes eclipse by devouring part of the sun or moon, he says 

The true explanation of the phenomena is this : in an eclipse 
of the moon he enters into the earth’s shadow ; in a solar eclipse 
the same things happen to the sun. Hence the commencement of 
a lunar eclipse does not take place from the west side, nor that of 
a solar eclipse from the east,” Brihat Sanhita, quoted in A. and 
M. L, Vol I, p. 371. 

Yarana — The ninth division in Bharata Varsha. 

Varanavata—The modern Allahabad, “ the sacred city at the 
junction of the Ganges and Jumna, and one of the most famous 
places of pilgrimage in Hindustan. . It is said to have been cele- 
brated for gold and jewels. The visit of the P%dava princes to 

A work which Pr. Kcri\ edited and published at Calcutta in 1S65, and 
is understood to be now translating into English. 
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tlais city as related in the Mahdbharata is considered by Mr. 
Wheeler to be a later interpolation for the sole purpose of asso- 
ciating the Pdndavas with the famous city of V&an^vata. 

VararacM— A celebrated brahman, the son of Somadatta, 
distinguished for a wonderful memory, which enabled him to recite 
perfectly any discourse he had once heard. He instructed Vy^di, 
and both of them were writers of note on philological topics. They 
were contemporaries of Nanda who reigned at Pataiiputra— a fact 
which Professor Wilson regards as of considerable interest in the 



literary histoiy of the Hindus. Vararuehi is also called Katyd- 
yana (q. v.) who is one of the earliest commentators of Panini 
(q. T.) Nanda is the predecessor, or one of the predecessors of 
Chandragupta 5 and consequently the chief institutes of Sanskrit 
Grammar are thus dated from the fourth century before the 
Chiistian era.-— III, 166 . 

Varchas—Light ; the son of Vasu Soma, and father of Var- 
chaswi, Radiance. 

Varenya Most Excellent ; a name of Vishnu 5 said to be 

the same as supreme felicity. 

Varhadratlias — A dynasty of kings of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Purana were to reign for a thousand years. 

. Varhaspatyas — Heretics - 5 . followers of Vrihaspatti, who seem 
to have been numerous and bold at some period anterior to the 
fourteenth century.— 

Varishads— A class of Pitris, identified by some with the 
months. They are formless or incorporeal Pitris,*jons of Atrl, 
and Pitris of the demons. 

Varishmati — The wife of Priyavrata, according to the 
Bh 4 gavata, which states that she was the daughter of Vlsvakarman. 

Variyas — One of the sons of the patriarch Pulaha, according to 
the Bh£gavata. 

Varmaa— This designation is said in the Vishnu Purina to be 
ail appropriate name for a Kshatriya. 

Varnam- Colour— Caste, 


Varshaa— Countries ; a term applied to the divisions in Jambu 

Dwipa. j * 

Varuna— The Neptune of Hindu mythology. The god ot 
ocean, the god of rain and olouds. He is distinctly termed the 
god of Ocean in the Vishnu Purdna, and Wilson in noticing the 
cii-cumstance that it was Varupa who supplied the sage Eichika : 
with a thousand fleet horses, remarks that the agency of the pd of 
ocean in procuring horses is a rather curious additional coincidence 
between Varuna and Neptune. The V edic Aryans were evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for the hymns contain allusions to 
merchants, to sea voyages, and to ships with a hundred oars. 
Professor Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, has 
translated a beautiful hymn to Varuna in which this deity is 
addressed in the two-fold character of confa'olling tempests and 
punishiBg sin. 

‘‘ The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna* 
Possessed of illimitable resources (or knowledge), this divine being 
has meted out, (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth j he 
dwells in all worlds as sovereign ruler, indeed, the three worlds 
are embraced within him ; he made the golden and revolving sun 
to shine in the firmament. The wind which resounds through the 
atmosphere is his breath. He has opened boundless paths for the 
sun, and has hollowed out channels for the rivers, which flow by 
his command. By this wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their 
waters into the one ocean, but never fill it. His ordinances are 
fixed and unassailable. They rest on him, unshaken, as upon a 
mountain ; through their operation, the moon walks in brightness, 
and the stars which appear in the nightly sky mysteriously vanish 
in daylight. Neither the birds flying in the air, nor the rivers in 
their sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge of his power or his 
wrath. His messengers behold both worlds. He knows the flight 
of birds in the sky, the path of ships on the ocean, the course of 
the far-travelling wind, and beholds all the secret things that have 
been, or shaU be done. No creature can even wink without him. 
He witnesses men’s truth and falsehood. He instructs the nshi 
Vasishtha in mysteries. But his secrets and those of Mitra are not 
to be revealed to tb© foolish^’* 
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In the sixteenth hymn of the fourth book of the Athar¥a™vedai 
his power and omniscience are thus celebrated 

1, The great one who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were close at hand. When any man thinks he is doing aught by 
stealth, the gods know it all ; 2, (and they perceive j every one : 
who stands, or walks, or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his 
house, or into any lurking-place. ' Whatever two persons, sitting 
together, devise, Varuna the king knows it, (being present there 
as) a third; 3, This earth, too, belongs to the king Taruna, and 
that vast sky whose ends are so remote. The two oceans [the 
aerial and teiTestrial] are Varuna’s stomachs ; he resides in this 



small pool of water ; 4, He who should flee far beyond the sky, 
would not there escape from Varuna the king. His messengers, 
descending from heaven, traverse this world ; thousand-eyed, they 
look across the whole earth $ 5, King Varuna perceives all that 
exists within heaven and earth and all that is beyond. The 
winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him. He handles (all) 
these (things) as a gamester throws his dice ; 6, May thy 
destructive nooses, 0 Varuna, which are cast seven-fold, and 
three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass by him who 
speaks truth,” 

The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies : 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their deeds disguise. 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell, —the gods his movements trace, 

Wlierever two together plot, and deem they are alone. 

King Varuna is there, a third, and ail their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies descending from the skies glide all this world around. 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth's remotest bound. 

Whate'er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings aU he counts of every mortal's eyes : 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thou fling'st, O god, the bad to snare,— 

All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare." 

Varui^a is represented as having unlimited control over the 
destinies of mi^pkind^ He is said to have a hundred, a thousand 

; ' ■ “ • j > 'i ^ i - . ’’ ' ^ ■;' ;V . _ „ 




' remedies^ and is supplicated to shew Ms wide and deep beiie¥oI©i2cet 
'and clii¥e away eTii and sin | to untie like a rope, and remoY© sin j 
lie is entreated not to steal away, but to prolong, life j and to 
the : supplicant wlio' daily transgresses his laws." In many places 
^ mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, with which he sekes and 
punishes transgressors. Mitra- and Varuna conjointly are, spoken 
of in one passage as being barriers against falsehood, furnished with 
many nooses, which the hostile mortal cannot smmount ; and in 
another " place Indra' and Varuna are described as binding, with 
bonds not formed of rope. On the other hand, Varuna is said to 
be gracious even to him who has committed sin. He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out tliat he and Yama 
reigning in blessedness shall be beheld in the next world by 
the righteous. 

The attributes and functions ascribed to Varuna impart to his 
character a moral elevation and sanctity for surpassing thai 
attributed to any other Vedic deity. This appeap not only from 
the passages to which I have already referred, but also from the 
two hymns translated by Professor Muller in his Anc. Sansk, Lii,^ 
pp. 540 /., md Chips, in which the rishi, who is said 

to be Vasishtha, while palliating his sins, implores the god’s 
forgiveness, and entreats that his life may be spared. I shall quote 
a part of the first and the whole of the second ; 

Seeking to perceive that sin, 0 Varuna, I inquire ; I resort to 
the wise to ask . The sages all tell me the same ; it is Varuna 
who is ^ngry with thee. 

4. What great sin is it, Varuna, for which thou seekest to slay 
thy worshipper and friend? Tell me, O unassailable and self- 
diependent god ; and, freed from sin, I shall speedily come to thee 
with adoration,* 5, Eelease us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we have committed in our own persons. O king, 
release Vasishtha like a I'obber who has fed upon cattle i 
him like a calf from its tether ,* 6, It was not our will, Varuna, 
some seduction, which led us astray,— wine, sanger, dice, or 
thoughtlessness. The stronger perverts the weaker. Even sleep 
occasions sin.” 
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“ Let me not, 0 king Varuna, go to the house of earth. Be 
gracious, O mightjr god, be gracious ; 2, 1 go along, G thunderer, 
quivering like an inflated skin ; be gracious, &c. ; 3, 0 bright and 
mighty god, I have transgressed through want of power, be 

gr’ikcioES, &e. 

d. Thirst has overwhelmed thy worshippa- when standing even 
in the midst of the waters ; be gracious, &c. ; 5, Whatever offence 
this be, 0 Varuna, that we mortals commit against the people 
of the sky (the gods) : in whatever way we have broken tbj laws 

by thoughtlessness, be gi-acious, 0 mighty god, be gracious.” 

In another place the same rishi alludes to his previous friendship 
vritb Varuna, and to the favours the god had formerly conferred 
upon him, and enquires why they had now ceased : 

“Varuna placed Vasishtha on his boats by his power the 
■wise and mighty deity made him a rishi to offer praise in an 
auspicious period of his life, that his days and dawns might 
be prolonged ; 5, Where are those friendships of us two? Let us 
seek the harmony which (we enjoyed) of old. I have gone, 0 self- 
sustaining Varuna, to thy vast and spacious house with a thousand 
gates ; 6, He who was thy friend, intimate, thine own, and beloved, 
has committed offences against thee. Let not us who are guilty 
reap the fruits of our sin. Do thou, a wise god, grant protection 
to Mm who praises thee ” 

The same or rtearly.. the same functioBS. and attributes as are 

ascribed to Varuna are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. 
They uphold and rule over the earth and sky, the shining and the 
terrestrial regions, and place the sun in the heavens. 

In his paper on “ the highest gods of the Arian races,” Professor 
Soth has the following ingenious and interesting observations on 
Mitra and Varupa ; “ Within the circle of the Adityas there subsists 
the closest connection between Mitra and Varuna, who are invoked 
more frequently together than Varuna is invoked singly. We find 
only one hymn in which Mitra is invoked by himself. 

The essential character of the two gods, as distinguished from 
one another, is nowhere distinctly exj^i-essed in the hymns, and was 
in fact originally tmo which could notije defined with intellectual 



preeisioa. But tlie stage of religions ealkre, wMcli lies before as 
iE the Big Yei&^ enables m to distinguish this differeaee as om 
already existing, Tk., that Mitra is the celestial light in its 
manifestation by day, while Taninaj though the lord of light and of 
fill time, yet rules especially over the nightly heaven. A hymn of 
Vasishtha ; ' One of you (Varuna) is the lord, and unassailable 
guide, and he who is called Mitra, (e. e., the friend) calls men to 
activity/ Here so muck at least is declared (and the same thing 
is expressed, in nearly the same words in other places), that' the 
light of day, which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into 
'the world, is' the narrower sphere of Mitra’s power,* though, 
however, Varuna is not thereby relegated to the night alone, for he 
continues to be the lord and the first. 

Though therefore such representations as are expressed in 
Indian exegesis, (as for instance, when Siyana says on B. V, vii. 
87, 1, that Varuna is the setting sun), are ‘far too narrow and one- 
sided, they still contain some truth ; and we may guess by what 
process they are to be developed. If Varuna is, as his name shews, 
that one among the lucid Adityas whose seat and sphere of 
authority is the bright heaven, in whose bosom is embraced all 
that lives, and therefore also the remotest boundary, beyond which 
human thought seeks nothing further, then is he also one who can 
scarcely be attained either by the eye or by the imagination. By 
day the power of vision cannot discover this remotest limit, the 
bright heaven presents to it no resting place. But at night this 
veil of the world, in which Varuna is enthroned, appears to 
approach nearer, and becomes perceptible, for the eye finds a lim^t. 
Varuna is closer to men. Besides, the other divine forms which, 
in the clouds, the atmosphere, the rays of light, filled the space 
between the earth and yonder immeasurable outermost sphere, have 
disappeared : no other god now stands betwecjn Varuna and the 
mortal who gazes at him.” — 0. T., Fol. -F, 70. . 

VarUBi— The goddess of wine, produced from the churning of 
the ocean. She was in the later mythology the wife of Varuna, 
and was sent by him to promote the enjoyments of Balaiinm when 
he lived for* two months at Vraia. 
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'Vashatkair£li““D®ifi®^ thirty-three divinities 

who are born again at the end of a thousand ages, according to 
then' own pleasure. 

Vashkala— A Daitya, the son of Sanhiida, or Prahlada, accord- 
ing to the Padma Purina. 

Vasishtha — One of the most celebrated Vedic Pishis, the 
author of several hymns of the Rig Veda, and a personage who 
played an important part in the early history of the Brafamanic or 
priestly caste of the Hindus. In the account given of him, histori- 
cal events and mythological fictions are so much blended together 
that it is scarcely possible to gather more from it than that he was 
a sage of high reputation and a priest jealous of the privileges ana 
the position of his caste, and ever ready toasseitits superiority 
over the second or military and royal caste. In one of his Rig 
Veda hymns he claims to have been enlightened by the god 
Varuna, and in another he is called the sou of Mitra'and Varuna, 
born from the mind of UrvaSi.— [Goldstuckee.] 

Vasishtha was the family priest of Nimi, son of IkshvAku, who 
was the sou of Manu Vaivasvata, and the first prince of the solar 
race of kings ; and in a passage of the Mahdbhirata, he is stated 
to have been the purohita of all the kings of that family. He is 
accordingly mentioned in the Vishnu Purana, as the religious 
teacher of Sagaia, the thirty-seventh in descent fi’om Ikshvdku ■, 
and as conducting a sacrifice foi* Sandasa or Mitiasaha, a descend- 
ant in the fifteenth generation of the same prince. 

Vasishtha is also spoken of in the Kamfiyana, as the priest of 
Rima, who appears from the Vishnu Parana, to have been a 
descendant of Ikshvfiku in the sixty-first generation. 

Vasishtha, according to all these accounts, must have been 
possessed' of a vitality altogether superhuman ; for it does not 
appear that any of the accounts, intend under the name of 
Vasishtha to denote merely a person belonging to the family so 
called, but, to represent the founder of the family himself as taking 
part in the transactions of many successive ages. 

It is clear that Vasislitliai although he isi frcaucntly designated 
m post vedic writings as a Bruhtnam was, according to some 
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other authorities, not really such iu any proper sense of the word, 
as iu the accounts which are there given of his bifthhe is declared 
to have been either a mind-born son of Brahmi, or the sou of 
Mitra, Varuna, and the Apsaras Urvali, or to have had some 

other supernatural origin.” ^ , tt 

Vasishtha was the preceptor of the Mah&iija Dasaratha. He 
identified BAma as an incarnation of Vishrm, and educated him 
and his brothers. He invested him with the sacred thr^d, taught 
him the Gayatii, and directed the preparations for his installation 
as Yuvaraja. On the death of the Mahiiija he directed the 
funeral ceremonies, and endeavoured to persuade Rama to accept 
the Raj. He also conducted the installation of Rama after lus 
return from exile. The seven sons of Vasishtha were the sages 
of the first Manwantara ; and were born again as Rishis in the 
third period. He was the Vydsa of the eightli Dwdpara^age. 

. Numerous legends are related of Vasishtha, some of which have 
been given under the names to which they refer : See Kalmasha- 
pada Nimi, &c. It is said he was changed to a starling by 
the curse of Visvimitra, who was himself transformed into a crane 
by the imprecation of Vasishtha. In these forms.they fought for 
a considerable time until Brahmd interposed and reconciled them. 
Wilson says if the tradition have any import it may refer to the 
ensigns of the contending pai-ties ; as banners with armorial devices 
were invariably borne by princes and leaders.— See Visvamitka. 

VaSU— A celestial ; a leader ; a sort of demi-god. There are 
eight Vasus, so called because they are always present in light, or 
luminous radiation : or according to the Vishiju Puiina, because 
preceded by fire they abound in splendour and might. Tieir 
names are Apa, Dhruva. Soma, Dhava (fire,) Anila (wind,) Anala 
(fire,) Pratyusha (day break, ) and Prabhasa (light. ) 

VaSU— 1, A daughter of Daksha who was married to Dharma ; 
2, One of the sons of Kusa. 

Vacubhridyana-One of the sons of Vasishtha, who was 

devoured by Bija Kalmashipada. 

Vasudeva— 1, One of thesonsof Sfira ; at his birth the gods, to 
Ih. fut.« i. t.n«w tat ta Di.in. B,.«* 
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take -a .humaa form ' in his . family, and , thereupon they sounded 
with joy .the drums of heaven 5 from this circumstance Vasiideva 
'was also called Anakadunduhhi' I Vasudevahad seven wives ; by 
one of them Devaki,he had Balarama and Krish:pa 5 the two divine 
incarnations. Yasudeva was imprisoned ' by Kansa, who also 
'destroyed many of his children and attempted'to kill Krishna too. 
.Vasudeva lived to see the power., and .greatness of Krishna and 
E4ma, and at their death he and his wife committed themselves to 
the flames ; 2, The flrst prince of the Kanwa dynasty, V, P 

Vasudeva— A name of Vishnu : it means, says the Vishnu 
Purina, that all bemgs abide in that supreme being, and that he 
abides in all beings. “ The form or sensible type of Vasudeva is 
here considered to be the monosyllable Om, and which is one with 
the three mystical words Bhuh, Bhuvar, Swar, and with the 
Vedas : consequently the Vyahritis and the Vedas are also forms 
of Vasudeva, diversified as to their typical character, but essen- 
tially one and the same.” — Wilson, 

Vasuki — One of the progeny of Kadru ; a powerful many- 
headed snake ; he was the snake king according to some authori- 
ties : but chiefly celebrated from having been used as a cord or 
rope, around Mount Mandara as a churn, when the gods and 
Asuras churned the ocean for the Amrita. 

Vasumitra One of the ten Sunga princes. 

Vasava — Vayu, a name of the god of the winds. 

Vata— Another name of Vayu or Pavana, the god of the wind. 

Vata~tr6G — The Ficus Indica ; the enormous tree which is 
fabled to. grow in the mountain Supfewa, to the south of Meru, 
and described as spreading over eleven hundred yojanas, is a 
Vata tree. 

Vatapi — 1, A celebrated demon, the eon of Hiada 5 2 , A 
powerful Danava, the son of Viprachitti ; 3, A cruel Bikshasa, a 
devourer of brahmans ; he lived in the forest rt^ar the Vindhya 
mountains, and was himself eaten, according to the Eamayana, by 
the sage Agastya. 
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. Vatsa— "CMld I a nam^ of Bealiarddatia, ' from* Ms father’s 
frequently calling . him ' by that name. 

Vatsabalaka— -A son of Sura and brother’ of VasudeTa.- 

Vatsabllllllii — A prince, the eighth ih. descent from Alarka. ■ 

Vatsapri— A' celebrated prince of the solar race, the son of 
Bhalandana. 

Vatsara— 15 One of the sons of Dhruva 5 2, The fifth cyclic 
year. 

Vatsavyilba*-" An ancient Eija of the solar race, the son of 

Vatsa.. 

Vat^ya — Ij A teacher of the Rig Veda ; 2, One of the fifteen 
teachers of the White Yajush. 

Vavriddhas — A. class of deities in the fourteenth Manwantara. 

Vasril— The god- of wind ; the -Solus of Hindu mythology, 
while the Maruts are the breezes who attended upon Indra. 
V%u was the mythical father of Bhima, and of Hanumdn. It was 
V^u who testified to the fidelity of Damayanti ; who conveyed the 
palace of Indra to the earth, &c. 

In the Vedic mythology of the Hindus, Vayu is a deity who 
originally seems to have held an equal rank with Indra, but much 
more rarely occupies the imagination of the poets than this god, 
or Agni, or the Sun ; for though, according to Yfiska, ancient 
commentators of the Vedas hold that there are only three great 
deities — viz., Agni, fire, whose place is on earth ; Surya, the sun, 
whose place is in heaven 5 and Vayii, or Indra, whose place is in 
the intermediate sphere— only a few hymns, comparatively speak- 
ing, are dedicated to Vdyu, whereas the other deities named are 
the subject of manifold praise. The description given by the Big 
Veda of the greatness of Vayu nevertheless answers the position 
which those ancient commentators Assign to him. 

Vayu, is said to be the son-in-law of Tvashtri. He moves in a 
shining car, di*awn by a pair of red or purple horses. His team is 
often said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hundred, or even of a 
thousand horses, yoked by his will. Vayu, like the other gods is 
a drinker of soma. In fact^ he alone, or in conjunction with Indra, 






was, by the admission of the other gods, entitled to the first draught' 
of this libation. It is remarkable that Yajii is but rarely connected 
with the Maruts or deities of the storm ; but in one place he' is said 
to have begotten them from the rivers of heaven ; and Ie' another 
place to be attended by Pushan, the Maruts and the Visva devas. 

The following hymns are addressed to Vita (another name of 
the god of the wind). The imagery in the first is highly poetical. 

1, (I celebrate) the glory of Vita's chariot i its noise comes 
rending and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, 
making ail things ruddy ; and he comes propelling the dust of the 
earth ; 2, The gusts (?) of the air rush after'him, and congregate 
in him as women in an assembly. Sitting along with them on the 
game car, the god, who is king of this universe, is borne along ; 3, 


Hasting forward, by paths in the atmosphere, he never rests on any 
day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, in what place was 
he born? whence has he sprung ? 4, Soul of the gods, source of 



the universe, this deity moves as he lists. His sounds have been 
heard, but his form is not (seen) : this Vita let us worship with 
an oblation.” 

« 1, Let Vdta, the wind, waft to us healing, salutary, and 
auspicious, to our heart ; may he prolong our lives ; 2, And, V^ta, 
thou art our father, our brother, and our friend : cause us to live ; 
3, From the treasure of immortality, which is deposited yonder in 
thy house, 0 Vata, give us to live.” 

Here the same property is ascribed to V^ta which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Budra, that of bringing healing.* 

Vayu-Purana — The Vayu Parana is narrated, by Suta, to the 
Bishisat Naimisharanya, as it was formerly told, at the same 
place, to similar persons by Yijxx ; a repetition of circumstances 
not uncharacteristic of the inartificial style of this Purina. It is 
divided into four Pidas, termed, ^ severally, Prakriya, Upodghita, 
AnUbhanga, and Upasamhira ; a classification peculiar to this 
work. These are preceded by an index, or heads of chapters, in 
the manner of the Mahibharata and . Ramiyana— another pecu- 
liarity. 
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The Prakriya pertion contains but a few chapters, and treats, 
chiefly, of elemental creation, and the first- evolutions ■ of beings, to 
the same purport as the Vishnu, but in a more obscure and unme- 
thodical style. The Upodghto then continues the subject of 
creation, and describes the various Kalpas or periods during which 
! the world has existed ; a greater number of which is specified by 

the Saiva, than by the VaishujCva Pni4nas, Thirty-three are here 
described, the last of which is the Sweta or * white’ Kalpa, from 
Siva’s being born in it, of a white complexion. The genealogies 
of the patriarchs, the description of the universe, and the incidents 
of the first six Manwantaias are ail treated of in this part of the 
work ; but they are intermixed with legends and praises of Siva, 
as the sacrifice of Daksha, the Maheswara Mdhatmya, the Nila- 
kantha Stotra, and others. The genealogies, although, in the 
main, the same as those in the Vaishnava Pui*auas, present some 
variations. A long account of the Pitris or progenitors is also 
peculiar to this Pm*S,na ; as are stories of some of the most 
celebrated Eishis who were engaged in the distribution of the \ 

Vedas. • ■ 

■' i i 

The third division commences with an account of the seven 
Eishis and their descendants, and describes the origin of the ; J 

different classes of creatures from the daughters of Daksha, with H 

as profuse copiousness of nomenclature, not found in any other 
; Parana. With the exception of the greater minuteness of detail, 

the particulars agree with those of the Vishnu Pnrana, A chapter 
t then occurs on the worship of the Pitris ; another, on Tirthas or 

[ places sacred to them ; and several, on the performance of 

- Sraddhas, constituting the Smddha Kalpa. After this comes a full 

I account of the solar and lunar dynasties, forming a parallel to that 

^ in the Vishnu Purana, with this difference, that it is, throughout, 

in verse, whilst that of our text, as noticed in its place, is, chiefly, 

; in prose. It is extended, also, by the insertion of detailed accounts 

“ of various incidents, briefly noticed in the Vishnu, though derived, 

apparently, from a common original. The sectionierminates with 
J similar accounts of future kings, and the same chronological calcii- 

i latioiis, that are found in the Vishnu. 





Tlie iafet portion, the -Upasambira, describes brieiy the future 
Manwantaras, the measures of space ■ and time, the end of the 
world, the efficacy of Yoga, and the glories of Sivapora, or ' the 
dwelling of Siva, with- whom, the Togin is to be nnited.' The ■ 
manuscript concludes with a different ■ history of the successive 
teachers of the Vayu Puiina, tracing them, from Brahmfi to 
from V4yu to Brihaspati, and from him, through" various deities 
and sages, to Dwaipayana and Suta.— Wilson, 

VajTina — A sage, one of the sons of Krisdswa 5 the Bim^ana 
terms the sons of Krisaswa the Sastra devatas, or gods of the divine 
weapons. 

VedahahUr— A son of the patriarch Pulastya* 

Vedamitra— A teacher of the Big Yeda 5 who ‘^divided his 
Sanhita into five, which he distributed to as many disciples, 

Vedana — Fortune ; a daughter of Anrita (falsehood,) married 
to Naraka (hell). ' 

Vedanga — From Veda and anga^ limb 5 hence, literally, ^ the 
limb of (the body of) the Veda^— is the name of six Sanscrit works, 
the object of which is to teach how to read and understand correctly 
the Vedic texts, and how to apply them correctly to sacrificial 
pui^oses. Whether the number of these works was originally the 
same as it now is, and already was at the time of the TJpanishads, 
may be doubtful. Tradition mentions the following Ved£ngas : 1, 
Sikshd, or the science of proper pronunciation. It is represented 
by a short treatise of 35, or, in another recension, of 59 verses, 
which explains the nature of letters, accent, and pronunciation, and 
is ascribed to Panini ; 2 , Chhandas, or (a work on) metre, which 
is ascribed to IBingala; 3, Yyakarana, or grammar, by which 
native authorities understand the celebrated work of Panini ; but^ 
never those short books, especially concerned in Vedic peculiarities, 
called Pratisdkhyas, the existing representatives of which, in ail 
probability, are posterior to Panini ; 4, Mruktu ; 5, Jyotisha^ or 
astronomy, ‘ Its chief object is to convey such knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the days and hours of the 
Vedic sacrifices f 6 , Kalpa, or works on the Vedic ceremonial, 
which systematise the ritual taught by the Brahmana portion of the 
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Veda, omitting, however, all legendary or mystical detail. Th^ 
are composed in the Sutra style. The'Kalpa, or Sranta, Sfitras 
belonging to the Rig Veda are the Aswaldyana-, SankUyana, and 
Saunaka /Satros; those relating to the Sdmaveda, the Masaka-, 
and Dr4hy£yana Sutras ; those of the Black Yajur- 
veda, the Apastamba-, BmdUyana-, Satyashidha-.Hiranyakesins 
Mdnava-, Bhdradvdjo; Vddhuna-, Vaikhfinasa-, Lauydksht-, 
MaUra-, Katha-, and Vdrdha Siitras, The White Yajuryeda has 
only one Kalpa, or Sranta, Sutras connected with it, the Kdtydymw 
Sdtra, and the Atharvaveda likewise only one, the Kusika Sidra.— 
At a period, these works were supplemented by a similar 
class of works, which, however, merely describe the domestic 
ceremonies, viz., ‘the marriage rite, the rites to be performed at 
the conception of a child, at various periods before his birth, at the 
time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the child, of carrying 
him out to see the sun, of feeding him, of cutting his hair, and 
lastly, of investing him as a student, and handing him to a guru, 
under whoso care he is to study the sacred writings.’ Works of 
this kind are called Grihya-Sdtras (from griha, house), and to these, 
again, were added the Sdmaydckdrika-Sittras (from samaydchdra, 
conventional practice), which treat of customs sanctioned by the 
practice of pious men, but not enjoined or expressly stated in the 
Grihya-Sutras. The two last classes of Sutras, which are not 
comprised amongst the Kalpa works, then grew into, the Dharma- 
silstras, or law-books, of which that of Manu is the chief lepre- 
Bentative.'“CAo?>i6ers’ Encycloptsdia. 

Vedanta— (From the Sanscrit mda, and ania, end ; hence, 
literally, “ the end or ultimate aim of the Vedas”) is the second 
great division of the Mimamsa school of Hindu philosophy. It is 
chiefly concerned in the investigation of BroAmow (neuter) or the 
Supreme Spirit, and the relation in which the universe, and 
especially the human soul, stands to it ; and in contradistinction 
from the Pfirvamira4nsa, or the investigation (mimdnsd) of the 
former (piirra) part of the Vedas — viz., the Sanhiti, and especially 
the Briihmanas— which contain dharma, or religions law, it is 

also called UUara-mimdnsd, or the investigation (mimdnsd) of the 
latter (t/Unrd) part of the Vedas— viz., Aranyakds and Upanhhads. 
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■which treat of (the neuter) Brahmany or the Supreme Spirit [not 
to be confounded with (the masculine) Brahman^ or the g6f4 of the 
mythological Tmnurti]* SometimeSj the name given to it is 
Sdrlraka’>mima7isd, or the investigation of the soul (Sdriraka), In 
its method, the Yedanta differs from the Nyaya by endeavouring 
to explain the universe as a successive development from one 
ultimate sourca or principle — whereas the Nydja, in both its 
divisions, treats of the object of human knowledge of which the 
universe is composed, under different topics, nnconcerned about 
their mutual relation of effect and cause ; and from the Sinkh^Wy it 
is distinct, inasmuch as that system Is based on the assumption of a 
duality of priuciples whence the universe derives its origin. 

The object-matter of the Veddnta is the proof that the universe 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or soul, 
which is called Brahman, or paramatman ^ that the human soul is 
therefore identical in origin with Brahman ; that the worldly 
existence of the human soul is merely the result of its ignorance 
of this sameness between itself and the Supreme Spirit ; and that 
its final liberation or freedom from Transmigration is attained by a 
removal of this ignorance, that is, by a proper understanding of the 
truth of the Vedanta doctrine. 

According to this doctrine, Brahman (neuter) is both the 
efficient and material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer 
and deed. It is one, self-existent, supreme, as truth, wisdom, 
intelligence, and happiness ; devoid of the three qualities, in the 
sense in which created beings possess them ; and at the consumma- 
tion of all things, the whole universe is resolved or absorbed into it. 
From Brahman individual souls emanate, as innumerable sparks 
issue from a blazing fire. The soul, therefore, is neither born, nor 
does it die ; it is of divine substance, and as such, infinite, 
immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate existence, as 
distinct from Brahman, is the cause of its ignorance ; and this 
ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality 
capable of subsisting without Brahman, has a double power — that 
of enveloping and projecting. By means of the former, it makes 
the soul liable to mundane vicissitudes, as to the sensations of 
pleasure, pain, &c. The projective power of ignorance, when 
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encompassing the soul in its fourth condition, or that of pure 
intellect (its other ■conditions, are ; waking, dreaming,, and dreamless 
sleep) produces out of the darkness which then prevails the fire 
subtile elements — ^viz., ethet^ which is the sub^'atum of the quality 
sound ; uir, which arises from ether, the substratum of touch ; from 
air, fire or lights the substratum of colour ; from liglitj water^ the 
substratum of savour ; and from water, earthy the substmtum of 
smellv From these subtile elements are then produced seventeen 
subtile bodies and the dve gross elements. The former, also called 
liiigasaiira, because they are bodies (sarira) which impart to 
Nexistiiig beings their individual character {Imga)^ bxq the five 
i^rgam of perception— yiz.s the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
and smell, which arise sevei^ally from the pure or inactive 
particles of each of the subtile elements ; further, two intellectual 
organs^ vflmli are produced from the mingled pure, or inactive 
particles of the subtile elements — viz,, huddhi, understanding, the 
function of which is to arrive at* a certainty or conclusion, and 
(an organ of volition and imagination), the function of which 
consists in willing and doubting — thinking and referring the 
external objects to one’s own self, being two functions common to 
both of them ; lastly, the five organs of action — viz,, the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the organ of excretion and that of generation, which 
are severally produced from the foul or active particles of each of 
the subtile elements ; and the five vital airs, which are produced 
from the mingled foul, or active particles of the subtile elements — 
viz., the air breathed forth, which has its place in the fore-part of 
the nose ; the air breathed downwards, which has its place in the 
lower intestines ; the air which circulates tln-ough the whole body ; 
the ascending air, which has its place in the throat, and the 
descending air in the middle of the body, which causes assimilation 
and digestion of food, produces semen, excrements, &c. (Later* 
Vedautists assume ten such vital airs — viz., besides the foregoing, 
the airs which severally cause retching, winking, hunger, yawning, 
and fattening.) The live gross elements arc the five subtile 
elements, when, according to a theory derived from a scriptural text, 
they have !)cco!nc so divided and combined that each of them 
retains a preponderating portion of itself, and consequently of the 
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quality, of -whichi it is the substratum ..as -ether of.souuij and 
besides smaller portions . of the • other subtEe elemeEts^ and -the 
qualities of which they - are the substrata. From these gross 
elements theh arise the various (mythological) worlds,- and this, 
world too, with bodies which are distinguished as viviparous, or 
those produced from a womb, as men, beasts, ; oviparous, or 
those produced from an egg, as birds, snakes, &c. ; those generated 
by * sweat’ or hot moisture, as lice, gnats, &c. ; and those 
germinating, as creepers, trees, &c. The soul, when existing in the 
body, is encased in a succession of ^ sheaths*’ The first or interior 
‘sheath’ consists oihtiddhh associated with the organs of perception j 
the second, of associated with the organs of action ; and the 

third, of the vital airs together with the organs of action. These 
three ‘sheaths’ constitute the subtile body of the soul, which 
attends the soul in its transmigrations ; and the collective totality 
of such subtile bodies is the supreme soul, as regarded in its 
relation to the world ; when it is also called ‘ the sOul which is 
the thread,’ or passes like the thread through the universe, or 
Hiranyagarbha, or life. The fourth and exterior ‘ sheath’ of the 
soul is composed of the gross elements ; and the collective aggregate 
of such gross bodies is the gross body of the deity. This whole 
development being the result of ignorance, the soul frees itself from 
its en'or by understanding that the different stages in which this 
development appears, do not represent real or absolute truth 5 and 
when its error has completely vanished, it ceases to be re-born, and 
becomes re-united with Brahman, whence it emanated* But since 
the means of arriving at a final deliverance can only be the 
complete mastery of the truths of the Vedanta, other means, such 
as the performance of sacrifices or other religious acts enjoined by 
the Vedas, or the practice of the Yoga, cannot lead to the same 
result. They may be meritorious, and are even recommended as 
such, but can effect only an apparent liberation. Of this, there are 
two kinds : one liberation which is effected in lifetime, and enables 
a man to perform supernatural actions or wonders, as the evocation 
of the shades of progenitors, going anywhere at will, and similar 
feats ; and another which takes place after death, and enables the 
soul, not divested of its subtile body, to reside in heaven ; but after 
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a time its effect ceases, and the soul has to renew its mundane 
existence. In order to fit the mind for meditating qu these truths, 
various moral duties are enjoined, and various practices are 
recommended, especiall 7 by later Vedanta writers.^ Thus, the 
student of the-Vedanta is told not to hurt a sentient being, to speak 
the truth, not to steal, to practise continence, and not to accept 
gifts • to remain pure and content, to do penance, and to study the 
Vedas ; also to remain in certain postures, to practise various 
modes of suppressing his breath, and the like. These injunctions, 
however, are extraneous to the doctrine itself, and appear to be a 
compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requires the 
performance of religious, acts, and a later stage of it, which fevours 
such austere practices as are especially known by the name of 
Yoga. The doctrine of bkakti, or faith, does hot belong to the 
older Veddnta ; it is, however, an interesting feature of the later 
periods of this philosophy j and the same observation applies to the 
doctrine of !«%<*, or illusion, according to which the world has no 
reality whatever, but is merely the product of imagination ; for 
the older Veddnta, as will have been seen, merely teaches that the 
world is not the truth, but does not deny its material reality.”* 
The late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne published an able Lecture on the 
Veddnta, embracing the Text of the Vedanta Sara. Allahabad, 
1850. There is an excellent article on the Ontology of the 
Vedanta, in the Benares Magazine for December 1851, written by 
Dr. F. E. Hall. 

Yedas The Vedas are four in number : the eldest is the Rig- 

veda ; next stands the Yajur-veda ; the Sfima-veda, and the latest 
is the Atharva-veda. Each Veda is divided into two parts ; 1st, 
The hymns or Mantras, which express the wants and aspirations 
of the worshippers, and thereby throw some lighten the social 
condition of the people ; 2nd, The Biibrnanas which belong to a 
Ritualistic age, and refer to rites and ceremonies of an unmeaning 
or artificial character. 

“ The Veda has a two-fold interest ; it belongs to the histoiy 
of the world and to the histoiy of India. In the history of the 


Goldstiicker in Chambers’* Enoyeloptedia. 


world the Veda Ms a gap which no literary work in any olhcr 
language could M. It carries us back to times of which we have 
no records anywhere, and gives us the very words of a generation 
of men of whom otherwise we could form but the vaguest estimate 
by means of conjectures and inferences. 

“ It is difficult no doubt'to believe that the most ancient literary 
work of the Aryan race, a work more ancient than the Zendavesta 
and Homer, should, after a lapse of at least three thousand years, 
have been discovered, and for the first time published, in its 
entirety, not in one of the Parishads on the border’s of the Ganges, 
but in one of the Colleges of an English University. It is difficult 
to believe that sufficient MSS. should have been preserved, in 
spite of the perishable nature of the material on which they are 
written, to enable an editor to publish the collection of the VediC 
hymns in exactly that form in which they existed at least 800 
year's before the Christian era ; and, still more, that this collection, 
which was completed at the time of Lykurgos, should contain the 
poetical relics of a pre-IIomeric age ; an age in which the namc.s 
of the Greek gods and heroes had not yet lost their original sense, 
and in which the simple worship of the Divine powers of nature 
was not yet supplanted by a worship of personal gods. It is 
difficult to believe this and we have a right to be sceptical. But 
it is likewise our duty to inquire into the value of what has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinar'y a manner, and to extr act fr om 
it those lessons which the study of mankind was intended to teach 
toman.”* 

“ The religion of the Vedas, as far as we are acquainted with 
it, differs in .many very matei'ial points, from that of the present 
day. The worship they proscribe is, with a few exceptions, 
domestic, consisting of oblations to fire, and invocations of the 
deities of fire, of the firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun ; who are invited by the sacrificer, if a braliman, or 
by his family priest if he is not a brahman, to be present and 
accept the offering, either oiled butter or the juice of tlie soma, a 
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species of asolepias, which are poured upto the sacrificial fire, iu 
return for which they are supplicated to confer temporal blessings 
upon the worshipper, riches, life, posterity ; the short-sighted 
vanities of human desire, which constituted the sum of heathen 

prayer ill fill 

“ The titles and functions of the deities commonly addressed on 
these invocations give to the religion of the Vedas the chayacter 
of the worship of the elements, and it is not unlikely that it was . 
so in its earliest and rudest condition. It is declared in some texts 
that the deities are only three ; whose places are earth, the middle 
region between heaven and earth, and the heaven ; namel)', fire, 
air, the 'sun. Upon this however seems to have been grafted some 
loftier speculation, and the elements came to be regarded as types 
and emblems of divine power, as there can be no doubt that the 
fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is monotheism.* “ There is in 
truth,” say repeated texts, “ but one deity, the Supreme Spirit.” 
“ He from whom the universal world proceeds, who is Lord of the 
universe, and whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.” 
Injunctions also repeatedly occur to worship Him, and Him qnly. 
“ Adore God alone, know God alone, give up all other discourse ;” 
and the Vedant says, “ it is found in the Vedas that none but the 
Supreme Being is to be worshipped, nothing excepting Him should 
be adored by a wise m!m”—mison’s Works, Vol. II, pp- 50-52. 

“ The simple patiiarchal life of the Aryans is indicated in the 
Vedic hymns, precisely as it is depicted in the main tradition of 
the Mahibhdrata. They were a people partly pastoral and partly 
anricultural ; keeping cows for the sake of their milk, butter, and 
curds, and sowing the land wifli grain. They also seem to have 
had some acquaintance with the manufacture of weapons and coats 
ofmail,andto have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
sake of gain. These people prayed to their gods, as such a people 
might be expected to pray, for plenty of rain, abundant harvests, 
and prolific cattle ; for bodily vigour, long life, numerous progeny , 

* Colebrooke’s Essays, I, P.12 ; Max Muller, History of Ancient Sans, Lit., 

pp. 558— 71< 


and protectiQH against all fbes and robbers, such as the cattle- 
lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have been mere absti-ac- 
tions ; personifications of those powers of nature on whom they 
relied for good harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to the god of rain, 
ihe god of fire and light, and the god of wind. But from the veiy 
first, there appears to have been some confusion in these personifi- 
cations, which led both to a multiplicity of deities, and. the 
confounding together of different deities. Thus the conception of 
the god of rain was Indra, and he was identified with the firmament 
as w'ell as with the unseen power which smote the rain-cloud and 
brought down the waters ; and so important was the acquisition of 
rain in due season, that Indra is regarded as the sovereign of the 
gods, and subsequently became a type cjf sovereignty. But rain 
and water are frequently different things, and thus there was 
another, and perchance au older, deity, named Varuna, who was 
particularly worshipped as the god of the waters’, and deity of the 
ocean. Again, the conception of the god of fire was Agni, and 
Agni was not only the flame which burns upon the hearth or altar, 
but also the lightning which manifests itself in the clouds, and 
even the light of the sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and 
mpon appear as separate and individual deities, the latter under 
the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there seems to have been 
a striking difference as regards wind. The .god of wind, or air, 
was Viyu ; but the different breezes which bring on or accompany 
the rain, are called Maruts, and are represented as the attendants 
of Indra, Thus, whilst tliere is a Pantheon of separate and 
individual deities, the donception .of one deity frequently overlapped 
the conceptions of other deities ; and whilst the more prominent 
powers of nature, such as water, fire, and wind, were separately 
individualized, a monotheistic tendency was always at work, 
ascribing the attributes of every deity to each one in turn. Of 
these deities, the following appear to be the' most important : 

Eain. 

Indra, god of the firmament. 

Varuna, god of the waters. 
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Fiee. 

Agtxi, god of fire. 

Surya, the sun. 

Soma, or Chandra, the moon. 

Aie. 

Viyu, the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who aittended upon Indra. 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge of the dead, 
who tras known as Yama. The characteristics of Yama as a 
Vedie deity would open up a large field of inquiry^; but the 
subject at present is vague and speculative. In the Epics, Yama 
appears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men who are about 
to die are frequently said to be about to go to the mansions of 

Yama.” , , 

tiie Vedic period the BraboiaBS were scarcely kbowh as a 

separate community ; the caste system had not been introduced, 
and the gods who were worshipped were subsequently superseded 
by deities of other names and other forms.”* 

Vedasiras—A sage, the son of M4rk%dya : he man-ied Pfvari, 
and had many children, who constituted the family, oi Brahma- 
nical tribe, of Bhdrgavas, sons of Bhrigu. The most celebrated 
of these was Usanas, the preceptor of the Daityas. ^ 

Vedava+i — ^The vocal daughter of the Rishi Kusadhvaja, 
sprung from him during his constant study of the Veda. She was 
a damsel of brilliant beauty, but dressed in ascetic garb, and lived 
in forests on the Himalaya. It was there she was seen by the 
giant Ravana, in the course of his progress through the world, and 
he at once became enamoured of her. He enquired who sh'e was, 
and told her that such an austere life was unsuited to her youth 
and atti-actions. As a reason for leading such an ascetic existence 
she said the gods, gandharvas, &c., wished that she should choose a 
husband, , but her father would give her to no one else than to 
Vishnu, the lord of the world, whom he desired for his son-in-law. 
This resolution provoked Sambhu, king of the Daityas, who slew 
her fether, Khsadhv^a, while sleeping, on which her mother 

* Talboys Wheeler History of India, Vol. I, pp. 8—11, 
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{whose DHme is^not giTen) after embracing bis body, entered into 
the lire. VedaTati then proceeds In order that I imj' falfil this 
desire of my father in 'respect of. Nd-rayana, I wed him with my 
heart. Having entered into this engagement, I practice great 
ansterity. Naiwyana, and no other than he, Pnrushottaiaa, is my 
hnsband.- From, the desire' of obtaining him, I resort to . this 
severe observance..” Bivana’s passion, is not in 'the least dimi- 
nished by this explanation, and he urges that it is the old alone 
who should. seek to become distinguished by accumulating merit 
through austerity ; prays that she who is so young and beautiful, 
shall become his bride ; and boasts that he is Superior to Vishnu. 
She rejoins that no one but he would thus contemn that deity. On 
receiving this reply, he touches the hair of her head with the tip 
of his finger. She is greatly incensed, and forthwith cuts off her 
hair, and tells him that as he has so insulted her, she cannot 
continue to live', but will enter into the fire before his eyea. She 
goes- on ; ‘ Since I have been insulted in the forest by thee who 

art wicked-hearted, I shall be born again for thy destruction. For 
a man of evil design cannot be slain by a woman ; and the merit 
of my austerity would be lost if I were to launch a curse against 
thee. But if I have performed, or bestowed, or sacrificed, aught, 
may I be born the virtuous daugbjter, not produced from the 
womb, of a righteous man.’ Having thus spoken, she entered the 
blazing fire. Then a shower of celestial flowers fell from every 
part of the s'ky. It is she, lord, who (having seen Vedavati in 
the Krit^ age, has been born in the Treta age) as the daughter of 
the king of the Janakas and [has become] thy bride ; for thou art 
the eternal Vishnu. Themountaiu-like enemy who was [virtually] 
destroyed before- by her wrath, has now been slain by her, having 
recourse to thy superhuman energy.” On this the commentator 
remarks : “ By this it is signified that Sita was the principal 
cause of Rdvana’s death ; but the function of destroying him is 
ascribed to R^ma.” On the words “ thou art Vishnu,” in the 
preceding verse the same commentator remarks By this it is 
clearly affirmed that Sita was Lakshmi. -This is what Parasara 
says. In the god o life as Rama, she became and in his 

birth as Krishna [she became] Rukmini*”-— 0. S, T,fIF.f 392. 
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' Veda-Vjasas — Arrangers of the Yedas' : In every Dwipara 

(or third) age^ Vishniis in the person of Vyasa, in order to promote 
' the, good of mankindj divides the Veda, which is properly but one, 

into many portions ; observing , the limited perseverance, energy, 

■ and application of mortals, he makes the Veda fourfold, to adapt 
it to their capacities ; and the bodily form which he' assumes in 
order to effect that classification, is known by the name of Veda- 
¥y^sa.”— Vishnu Furhna. ’ . . 

Vcddah— "A wild semi-savage race, residing in the interior of 
Ceylon. The forest Veddahs dwell in hollow trees or caves, 
subsist on game which they kill with rudely formed bows and 
arrows, wandering from juugle to jungle, as the game becomes 
scarce. They will not hold the slightest intercourse with any 
natives but those of their own tribe, and their language is said to 
j be unintelligible to all others. The village Veddahs dwell in 

1 certain districts, hold but slight intercourse with the other inhabi- 

f tauts of the island, will not intermarry nor mix with them. They 

J can make themselves understood to the Singhalese. Their sole 

I clothing is a strip of cloth which hangs down in front, and is 

I fastened by a coir cordi which passes round their loius. Their 

I hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn or cleansed, but hang 

; down in matted masses. The forest Veddahs are dexterous 

t hunters, and especially skilful in snaring the wild elephants. The 

two tribes do not intermarry, as they mutually distrust each other. 
The Veddahs generally deposit their dead in the jungle to be 
devoured by wild animals. They seem to worship the planets ? 
evil spirits, and spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
their own headmen whom they elect and obey. They use bows 
and arrows and clubs of iron wood. — SirVs Ceylon^ VoLII^p. 
216, They occupy a district about 90 miles Jong and 45 broad in 
the south eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and the 
‘ base of the Baduila and Oovah hills. They are a remnant of the 

! Yakkos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 2000 years 

ago, after the conquest of the island by Wijayo and his followers, 
returned into the wilds as the Kulis in Guzerat, the Bhils in 
[ Malwa, the Putu in Cuttack, the Konds in Gondwana, and the 

[ Bedas in Mysoi-e, retired before conquerors. The Bisadic, or 
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•Besadse, which in mediaeval Greek is called Vesaclaeg are alluded 
to in the tract of Falladias de Moriblis, BrachmaEorum^ written 
about A. b., 400, and the saihe name is applied by Ptolemy to a 
similar race inhabiting northern India, A. forest tribe of Mysore^ . 
known by the name of Vedas or Redas, formed part of the army of 
Tippn Sahib. The Veddahs live by hunting and use the bow^ in 
drawing which they employ their hands and their feet. They are 
omniverous, and eat carrion and vermin, roots, grain, fruit, birds, 
bats, crows, owls, kites, but refuse tbe bear, elephant and buffalo. 
Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, free from Sanskrit or 
Pali, but the vocabulary is very limited and they have recourse to 
gestures and signs. They have no knowledge of God, nor of a 
future state, and have no temples, idols, altars, prayers or chams, 
but have a devil worship. They do not bury but cover their dead 
with leaves in the jungle. They are regarded by the Singhalese 
as of high descent. — SzV J. Tennant 

¥edlia — A measure of time ; 100 Trutis. 

¥edhaka — One of the Narakas ; that for the makers of arrows, 
yegavat— An ancient prince of the solar race i the son of 
Bandhumat. 

¥6la — The daughter of Meru and wife of Samudra, 

¥eiia — A Chakkra-vartti, or universal emperor ; the son of 
Anga or Tunga. "When he was inaugurated by the Rishis monarch 
of the earth he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no 
worship should be performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed 
upon the BrahmaUs. “ I, the king ‘ said he’ I am the lord of 
sacrifice ; for who but I, am entitled to the oblations.” The Blshis 
remonstrated without effect ; and then says the Vishnu Purina, 
“ these pious Munis were filled with wrath, and said let this wicked 
wretch be slain : and they fell upon the king, and beat him with 
blades of holy grass, consecrated by prayer, and slew him who had 
ffrst been destroyed by his impiety toward God/’ 

According to the Padma PurSna, Vena commenced his reign 
auspiciously, but lapsing into tbe Jain heresy, the sages deposed 
him, and pummelled him until the Nishada, or progenitor of the 
wild races, was extracted from his left thigh, and Pritho from his 



right arm* Being freed from sin by the birth of the Nishida^ 
Vena retired to the banks of the Karmadij where he performed 
penance in honour of Vishnu j who appeared to Mm and read him 
a lecture on the .merit of gifts of various kinds^ ©specially at 
different holy places or Tirthas. After this Vishnu desired Vena 
to demand a bo, on, and he solicited that he might be incorporated 
with the deity ; Vishnu told him first to celebrate an Aswamedha, 
after which 4;he king should become one with himselfj and he then 
disappeared* Frithu enabled, his father Vena to consummate the 
sacrifice by which he was united to Vishnu, and this incident is 
said to illustrate the efficacy of a son considered as a Tirtiia* — 
Wiison^s Works, IIIj BS, 

V6EU— A Vada^a prince, the son of Satajit. 

VibMshana — The younger brother of the giant Havana ; when 
he and his brothers had practised rigid austerities for a long series 
of years, Brahm^ appeared to offer them boons : Viblnshana asked 
that he might never meditate any unrighteousness* When his 
elder brother Vaisravana (Kuvera) was expelled from Lanka, 
Vibhishana followed him to Gandhamddana, where he is said to 
have dwelt with a white umbrella and white garlands, on the 
Svebaparvata or white mountain, attended by his four counsellors, 
and apart from his disreputable brothers Kumbhakarna, &c,, who, 
naked, with dishevelled hair and red garlands, frequented the south. 

When Hanuman was taken before Eavana, and announced 
himself as the ambassador of Sugriva, warning the ravisher of 
Sita that nothing could save him from the vengeance of Rama, 
Eivana, infuriated, ordered him to be put to death ; but Vibhi- 
shana reminded his brother that the life of ambassadors was sacred. 
On another occasion, after a long altercation, Rdvana was so 
enraged with Vibhishana for persisting in urging the restoration 
of Sita, that he rose in a fury and kicked him from his seat. 
Smarting under this outrage, Vibhishana left Lanka and fiew 
through the air to Kailasa to the court of his brother Kuvera, 
where Siva also at that time happened to be present. The latter 
made known to Vibhishana the divine character of Rama, and 
directed him to desert Ravana and join Rama’s standard, which 
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Vibhishana accordingly did. He was at first taken for a spy, but 
afterwards Kama accepted him as an ally and embraced him. On 
the death of Ravana, Vibhishai^a was installed as Edja of Lanka ; 
he afterwards accompanied Rama and Lakshmana to Ayodhya. 
LE, P.,80-83. 

Vibhratra — A king of Hastinapura, the son of Sukriti. 

Vibhu—l) The Indra of the fifth Manwantara ; 2, A prince, 

the grandson of Alarka. 

Vibudba— A king of Mithila, the son of Krita. 

Vichitra-virya — E. prince, the son of SSntann, raja of Hastina- 
pur : “ he married Ambd and Ambalika, the daughter of the raja 
of Hdsi ; and indulging too freely in connubial rites, fell into a 
consumption of which he died. (Vishnu Pui-ana.) See Sintanu. 
The legend as related in the Mah&bhai’ata is slightly different. 
VicHtravirya’s half brother Bhishma is there said to have gone to 
Kasi for the purpose of seeing the Raja’s • daughters, and finding 
them veiy beautiful- he did not wait for the day of the Swayamvara, 
but seizing the three damsels, placed them in his own chariot, and 
challenged every Raja present to do him battle. Thus did Bhishma 
win the daughters of the BAja of Kasi and cany them away in 
triumph to tlie city of HastinApur, that they might become the 
wives of Vichitra-vfiya. The widows of Vichitra-virya were 
afterwards the mothers of DhritarAshtra and Pandu.— [Vidcea.] 
Vidarbha— 1, The only son of JyAmagha and Saivya ; he was 
married to the damsel the father had brought home before his birth. 
See Jyamagha ; 2, The name of a city, the modern Berar. 

Vidhatri— A son of the demi-god Ehrigu, married to Niryath 
Yidmisara — A king of Magadha, the son of Kshatranjas. 
Vidura— The brother of Dhritainshtra and Pandu. “ Soma, 
the moon, the progenitor of the lunar race, who reigned at 
HastinApur, was the child of the Rishi Atri, and father of Budha, 
who married llA, or IdA, daughter of the solar prince Ikshvakn, 
and had by her a son Aila or Pui-uravas. The latter had a son by 
Urvasi named Ayus, from whom came Nahnr.ha, the father of 
YayAti. The latter had two sons, Pufu and Yadu, from whom 
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proceeded the two branches of the lunar line. In the line of Yadu 
we need only •men tion the last three, princes, Sura, Vasudeva, and 
■ Krishna, with his brother Balai4ina. ' Fifteenth in the other Hoe— 
that of Pnru—came 'Dushyanta, father of the great Bharata® 
Ninth from Bharata came Koru, and fourteenth from him Santano, 
this Santanii had by iiis wife Satyarati, a son named Yichitra-virya, 
Bhishma who renounced the right of succession and took the vow 
of perpetual celibacy, was the son of Santanu by a former wife, the 
goddess Gang^, whence one of his names is Gangeya. ' Satyavatl 
also had, before her marriage with Santanu, borne Vyasa to the 
sage Parasara ; so that Vichitra-virya, Bhishma and Vyasa w^rc 
half-brothers*: and Vyasa, though he retired into the wilderness to 
live a life of contemplation, promised his mother that he would 
place himself at her disposal whenever she required his services, 
Satyavatl had recourse to him when her son Vichtra-virya died 
childless, and requested him to pay his addresses to Vichitra-virya’s 
two widows, named Ambikd and Amb^likA He consented, and 
had by them respectively two children, Dhritarashtra who was 
bom blind, and Band u, who was born with a pale complexion. 
When Satavati begged Vy^sa to become the father of a third son 
(who should be without any defect) the eider wife, terrified by 
Vyasa’s austere appearance, sent him one of her slave girls, 'dressed 
in her own clothes ; and this girl was the mother of Vldura, 
Vyasa was so much pleased with this slave-girl that he pronounced 
her free, and declared that her -^cMld Vidura should be eminently 
wise and good. ■ ' 

Dhritarashtra, Pandn and Vidura, were thus brothers, the sons' 
of Vyfea, the supposed author or compiler of the Mahdbharata. 

Vidura is one of the best characters in the Mahabhdrata, always 
ready with good advice both for the Pandavas and for his brother 
Dhritarashtra. His disposition leads hini always to take the part 
of the Pandu princes, and warn them of the evil designs of their 
.ousins.” Blifshma promoted the marriage of Vidura with a 
beautiful slave girl belonging to king Devaka. /. E.'F. 

Vidnratha— I , A prince ; the son of Bhajam^na and father of 
Sura ; 2, The son of Suratha, a descendant of Kuru. 
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Vihanghamas— A class of deities of the eleventh Manwantara. 
Vijaya— 1, A prince, the son of Chunchu ; 2, A king of 
Mithila, the sonof Jaya ; 3, The son of Sanjaya, of the race of 
Ayus ; 4, A son of Jayadiatha ; 5, One of the Andhra princes. 

Vijaya— A daughter of the patriarch Daksha, married to 
Kriaswa, 

¥ijitaswa— ‘The eldest sob of Pritliii, called also Aatarddimaai 
IB coasequence of having obtained from Indrathe power of making 
himself invisible. 

Vikala— A measure of time, sis Fionas, 

Vikosi*— The wife of the Rudra Sarva* 

Vikraata— One of the Prajapatis, 

Vikramaditya— A celebrated Hindu king of Malwa, whose 
reign began fifty-six years before the Christian era. The ancient 
city of Ujein^was his capital. Vikramaditya had no estate assigned 
him by his father, and lived for a considerable time with his 
illegitimate brother Bhurtri at Ujein, of which Bhurtrl was 
governor. 'A quarrel having occurred between the brothers"' 
Vikramaditya left Ujein and travelled in great poverty over 
Guzerat and other parts of India. On his return to Malwa he 
found that his ' brother ' had resigned all worldly concerns and 
become a religious mendicant 5 he therefore assumed charge of the 
province, and from that period commenced a career which led to 
the establishment of his power , over the greatest part of India. 
He is said to have restored the Hindu monarchy to that splendour 
which it had lost through a succession of weak sovereigns, whose 
character had encouraged the governors of distant provinces to 
rebel, and to form the territories committed to their charge into 
independent states.* 

Vikramaditya is 'described as the greatest monarch of his age, of 
which there is the most satisfactory proof in the fact that his era 
Is' still current throughout' Hindustan. He encouraged literature 
beyond all former example. He invited learned brahmans from 
every part of India, and rewarded them with magnificent presents ? 


Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India, I, 2L 
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and they have repaid him by investing him with immortality. 
They have exhausted the resources of flattery in their attempt to 
describe the magnitude of his power, and have assured ns that 
without his permission the loadstone had no power over iron, or 
amber on the chaff ' of the field. So exemplary was his temperance, 
that while in the enjoyment of supreme power, he constaotly siept 
on a mat, which, with a water-pot replenished from the spring, 
formed the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated- that while' 
he extended his patronage to the worship of the gods and goddesses 
then rising into popularity, he himself continued to profess the old 
creed, and adored the one inflnile and invisible God. 

For the legend of Vikramaditya’s birth, see the article Sena in 
the Appendix. ■ 

Vikriti— A king of Chedi, the son of Jimuta. 

VikuksM — One of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku : The V. F. 
has the following legend of this prince : — On one of the days of 
Ash taka, Ikshvaku being desirous of celebrating ancestral obsequies, 
ordered Vikukshi to bring him flesh suitable for the offering. The 
prince accordingly went into the forest and killed many deer and 
other wild animals for the celebration. Being weaiy with the 
chase and hungry, he sat down and ate a hare ; after which being 
refreshed, he carried the rest of the game to his father. Vasishtha, 
the family priest, was summoned to consecrate the food ; but he 
declared that it was impure in consequence of Vikukshi’s having 
eaten a hare from amongst it, (making it thus, as it were, the 
residue of his meal.) Vikukshi was therefore abandoned by his 
offended father, and the epithet Sasdda, hare-eater, was affixed to 
him by the Guru, But on the death of Ikshvdku, the sovereignty 
of Ayodhya descended to Vikukshi. The Matsya Purana says 
that Indra -was born as Vikukshi, and that Ikshvaku had a 
hundred and fourteen other sons who were kings of the countries 
south of Meru ; and as many who reigned north of that mountain, 
Wilson says that it seems very probable that by these sons of 
Ikshvaku we are to understand colonies or settlers in various 
parts of India, 
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VilOBiatll — A Yadava chief, the son of KapotaromaE* 

¥imada— is A RisM meEtiosed in the Rig Veda :as qe very 
friendly terms, with ladra ; 2, A young prince to whom the Asvins 
brought in a car a bride named Kamadyu, who seems to have been' 
the beautiful wife of Pururaitra.— 0. S, F., 244» 

. Vimala—One of the sons of Sudyumua after his transfornittloa^ 

ViMohSiiIl^ — One of the Narakas ; the place of bewildering ; 
for the. punishment of the^ thief and the , contemner of prescribed 
observances. : 

Vinata— A daughter of Daksha, who was mavried to Kasyapa 
and became the mother of Garuda and Aruna. The Vayu adds 
the metres of the Vedas as the daughters of Vinat^. 

Vinaya— Good behaviour J a son of Dharma by Lajja, modesty, 
daughter of Dak§ha, obviously allegorical. 

Vinda— One of the sons of Jayasena, king of Avanti. 

ViHdhya — The chain of mountains that stretches across Central 
India ; in the Puranas it is often restricted to the Sathpura .range. 

Vindhyasakti— The chief of the .Kailakila Yavana kings; a 
warrior of a mixed race, spruug from a Braliman father and a 
Kshatriya mother. KaUakila was a city in the Mahratta countiy. 
Wilson is of opinion that the Puranas refer to a time when the 
Greek princes, or their Indo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to' the upper part of the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

Vindhya-Vasini— An ancient and still celebrated shrine of 
Durga, a short distance from Mirzapur. 

Vindnmati— The wife of the Raja Mandhatri, 

Vindusara— The son and successor of Chandragiipta. 

Vinita — -One of the sons of the sage Phlastya. 

Vipaschit — The Indm of the second Manwantara, 

Vipra—l, One of the sons of Dhruva ; 2, A king of Magadha, 
the son of Srutanjaya. 
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'¥ipra€Mtti---*-Tlie kirig tHe Daoavas, lie was tlie sou of 
Kasyapa and .Dauii,, aiid tlie foero' of many legends, 'He "was one of 
tlie. leaders in ' tlie contest between the gods and demons t-bat took' 
place, after the chnrniog of the ocean, 

Vipritha — A prince of the solar race, the son of Chitrika. 

Vipula* — A monii tain in IlaTrita, forming the western buttress 

to Mere . 

¥irabliacira — A formidable being created from the month of 
Sira, for the purpose of spoiliDg the sacrilice of Daksha. He is 
thus described in the Vajn Purana, . 

« A divine beiiig,. with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts ; 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing bow 
and battle-axe ; fierce and terrific, shining with dreadful splendour, 
and decorated with the crescent moon ; clothed in a tiger’s skin 
dripping with blood, having a capacious stomach, and a vast mouth 
armed with formidable tusks. His ears were erect ; his lips were 
pendulous ; his tongue was lightning ; his hand brandished the 
thunderbolt ; fames streamed from his hair ; a necklace of pearls 
wound round his neck ; a garland of fame descended on his breast. 
Radiant with lustre, he looked like the final fire that consumes the 
world. Four tremendous tusks projected from a mouth which 
extended from ear to ear. He was of vast bulk, vast strength, a 
mighty male and lord, the destroyer of the universe, and like a 
large fig-tree in circumference ; shining like a hundred moons at 
once ; fierce as the fire of love ; baviog four heads, sharp white 
teethj and of mighty fierceness, vigouiy activity, and courage ; 
glowing with the blaze of a thousand fiery suns at the end of the' 
world ; like a thousand undimmed moons ; in bulk, like. Himadri, 
Railasa, or Sumeru, or^ Mandara, with all its gleaming herbs;- 
bright as the sun of destruction at the end of ages ; of irresistible 
prowess and beautiful aspect ; irascible, with lowering eyes, and 
a countenance burning like fire ; clothed in the liide of the elephant 
and lion, and* girt round with snakes; wearing a turban on his 
bead, a moon on his brow ; sometimes savage, sometimes mild; 
having a chaplet of many flowers on his head, anointed with 
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various iingueElSj adornodi- with different ornaments and many sorts 
of jeweiss wearing a garland of heavenly Karnlkara flowers^ and 
rolling his eyes with rage. ’ Sometimes he danced ; sometimes he 
laughed aloud ; sometimes he stood wrapt in meditation ; some- 
times he trampled upon the earth ; sometimes he sang ; sometimes 
lie wept repeatedly. And he was endowed with the faculties of 
wisdom, dispassion, power, penance, troth, endurance, fortitude, 
dominion, and self-knowledge.*^ 

¥iraj— A person of a mythical or mystical character. Mann 
says “ Having divided his own substance, the mighty power of 
Brahma became half male, half female : and from that female he 
produced Virdj. Know me to be that person whom the male 
Viraj produced by himself.’* The Linga and Vayn Parana describe 
the origin of Viraj and Satarupa from Brahma ; in the first 
instance, and in the second, with Mann, who is termed Vairaja, Is 
the son of Vir^j. It is also explained allegorically ; Viraj being 
all male animals, -Satarupa all female animals. 

Viraj a — One of the Eijas of India in the Swayambhuva or first 
Manwantara : he was the son of Tvashtrl. 

Virajas — 1, A son of the sage Paurnamasa ; 2, A son of the 
sage Vasishtha. 

Virana — l, A sage, the father of Virani and Asikni ; 2, A 
teacher of the White Yajush. 

Virani — The daughter pf the above, and mother of the Mann 
Chakshusa. 

Virat — 1, One of the R-^jas of India in the first Manwantara | 
the son of Nar^ ; 2, The material universe — Brahmdnda. 

Virata — The fourth book of the Mahabharata is called Virdta- 
Parva, as it recounts the adventures of the Pdndavas, when, being 
obliged to live incognito, they journeyed to the court of king 
Virata, and entered his service in. various disguises, Virdta’s 
capital was called Matsya, (or sometimes Upaplavya.) There, 
four months after the arrival of the Pdndavas, a great festival was 
held, at which a number of wrestlers exhibited their prowess, 
Bhima then astonished Vii’dta by dashing to the ground and killing 
the strongest of the wrestlers named Jimuta, 
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Whm SusarmaE^. Mag of Trigarta, made a raid iato Virata’s 
territory for tlie sake of plunder and carried off kis cattle, Virata, 
aecoiiapanied by ail tlie Pandavas except Arjnna, inTaded Trigarta 
to recover /tlie property. ,A' great battle was fongkt and Vimta 
was taken prisoner by Susarman. Bbima, as usual, tore up a tree ^ 
and prepared to rescue liim ; bet Yudlhishtliira advised him not to. 
display kls strangtli too conspicuously, lest be sliouid be recognised. 
He then took a bow, pursued Susarman, defeated^ Iiim, released 
Virata, and recovered tbe. cattle. ' , 

Virochaiia — A Daitya, the son of Prahl^da. 

Viraddlias — A class of deities in the tenth Manwantara. 

Viriipa — An ancient lija who reigned somewhere on the banks 
of the Yamun^, he was the son of Ambarisha. 

Vinipaksha-"- One of the eleven Rudras. 

Visakha — A sage, one of the sons of Kumdra. 

Visakha— -A lunar mansion in Jaradghavi, in the Central 
Avashthina. 

Visakhayupa—A king of Magadha, the son of Palaka. 

Visala — The founder and king of the city of Vaisali ; lie was 
the son of Trinavinda, by the celestial nymph Alambusha. 

Visasana — One of the Narakas, for the punishment of the 
maker of swords, lances and other weapons. 

Visoka— “One of the eight original properties or perfections of 
man, called Siddhis ; it means exemption alike from infirmity or 
grief. 

Visravas — The son of the great sage Pulastya, and father of 
Ku vara, the deity of wealth. 

: ViSUltavat- — A distinguished prince of the family of Ikshvdku ; . 
he was the son of Mahaswat ; and took part in the great war. 

VishHapu — ^In the legends regarding vaidous persons delivered 
or favoured by the Asvins, it is said they restored Vishn^pu, 
like a lost animal, to the sight of Visvaka, son of Krishna, their 


worshipper. The names both of Vifraks and Vishijipii occar 
in the Rig ¥eda."— 0. «. 7% F., p. 244. 

Vishnu— The second person of the mytljological Hindu triad, 
and now the most celebrated and popular of all the gods of India. 
But it appears from the Rig-Veda that Indra at that time was 
regal ded as superior to Vishnu, who is there classed with Varuna, 
the Mai-uts, Radra, Vaju, the luminous deities called Adityas, and, 
others. “ There is no ti-ace of Vishnu, or anything relating to him 
in tlie Institutes of Manu, although the allusions to idolaters and 
the worship of inferior gods might possibly have some reference to 
him also.” “ In the MalAbfaarata, Vishnu is often identified with, 
the supreme spirit ; but while in some portions of this poem— die 
different parts of which belong to different epochs of Hindu 
antiquity— he is thus regarded as the most exalted deity ; he is 
again, in other.s, represented as paying homage to Siva (q. v.), the 
third person of the Trimfirti, and as acknowledging the superiority 
of this god over himself. Taking, therefore, the Mahabharata as 
a whole, he does not occupy, in this epos, the exclusive supremacy 
which is assigned to him in the Eamayana, and still more in those 
Puranas especially devoted to his praise. 

“ The large circle of myths relating to Vishnu, in the epic poems 
and Pui-anas, is distinguished by a feature which, though not quite 
absent from the mytholc^ical history of Siva, especially characterises 
that of Vishnu. It arose from the idea, that whenever a great 
disorder, physical or moral, disturbed the world, Vishrm descended 
‘ in a small portion of his essence’ to set it right, to restore the 
law, and thus to preserve creation. Such descents of the god are 
called his Avaldras (from ava and tri, descend) ; and they 
consist in Vishnu’s being supposed to have either assumed the form 
of some wonderful animal or superhuman being, or to have been 
bom of human parents, in a human form, always, of course, 
possessed of miraculous properties. Some of these Avataras are 
oi an entirely cosmical chai-aeter ; others, however, are probably 
based on historical events, the leading personage of which was 
gradually endowed with divine attributes, until he was regarded as 
the incarnation of the deity itself. With the exception of the last. 
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ali these Avatiras belong to tlie past ; the last, liowe¥er, is yet, to 
comeJ’* ■ 

: aval^ras are: * I, The. Matsya, or fish. In this' 

avatar^ Yishiiii descended in the form of a fish to save the pioas king ' 
Satyavrata, who with the seven Eishls and their wives had taken 
refuge in the ark to escape the deluge which then destmyed the 
earth ; 2 , The Kurina, or Tortoise. In this he descended in the 
form of a tortoise,, for the purpose of restoring to man some of the 
comforts lost during the fiood. To this end he stationed himself 
at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the point of the great 
mountain Mandara to be placed upon his back, which served as a 
hard axis, whereon the gods and demons^ with the serpent V&nki 
twisted round the mountain for a rope, churned the waters for the 
recovery of the amrita or nectar, and fourteen other sacred things; 

3, The Vaiwha, or Boar. In this he descendc d in the foim of a boar 
to rescue the earth from the power of a demon called ‘ goiden-eyed,’ 
Hirany^ksha. This demon had seized on the eartii and carried it 
with him into the depths of the ocean. Vishnu dived into the 
abyss, and after a contest of a thousand years slew the monster ; 

4, The Narasinha, or Man-lion. In this monstrous shape of a 
creature half-man, half-iion, Vishnu delivered the earth from tlic 
tyranny of an insolent demon called Hiranyakasipu ; 5, Vaiiiana, or 
Dwarf. This avatar happened in the second age of the Hindus or 
Tretayug, the four preceding are said to have occuiTcd in the fii*st 
or Satyayug ; the object of this avatar was to- trick Bailout of the 
dominion of the three worlds. Assuming the form of a wretched 
dwarf he appeared before the king and asked, as a boon, as much 
land as he could pace in three steps. This was granted ; and 
Vislinu immediately expanding himself till he filled the world, 
deprived Bali at two steps of heaven and earth, bat in consideration 
of some merit, left Patala still in his dominion ; 6, Parasurdma ; 
7, Ramachandra ; 8, Krishna, or according to some Balarama ; 9, 
Buddha. In this avatar, Vishnu descended in the form of a sage 
for the purpose of making some reform in the religion of the 
Brahmans, and especially to reclaim them from their proneiiess to 
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animal sacrifice. Many of the Hindus will not allow this to have 
been an incarnation of their favourite god ; 10, Kalki, or White 
Horse. This is yet to come. Vishnu mounted on a white horse, 
with a drawn seintuiar, blazing like a comet, will, according to 
prophecy, end this present age, viz., the fourth orivaliyug, by 
destroying the world, and then renovating creation by an age 
of purity.”* 

“ This number and enumeration of Avataras, however, was not 
at all times the same. The Mahibh^rata, though also mentioning' 
ten, names successively the Hansa-, tortoise-, fish-, boar-, man-lion-, 
dwarf'-, Parasu-Rama-, Rama-, Satvata-, and Kalkin-Avatfcas. 
The Bhagavata-Pui-ina speaks of twenty-two Avataras of Vishnu,, 
which, for instance, also comprise Prithu, (q. v.), Dhanvantari, 
the god of medicine ; and Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Sankhya (q. v.) philosophy. Other works have twenty-four Ava- 
taras, or even call them numberless ; but the generally-received 
Avataras, are those ten mentioned before.”f 

Vishnu-loka— Vaikuntha, the lofty world of Vishnu. 

'VisllHU-Purana-“The Vishnu-Purana most closely conforms 
to the definition of a Paucha-laksbana Pnrdna, or one which treats 
of five specified topics. It comprehends them all ; and, although 
it has infused a portion of extraneous and scctarial matter, it has 
done so )vith sobriety and with judgment, and has not suffered the 
fervour of its religious zeal to transport it into very wide deviations 
from the prescribed path. The legendary tales which it has 
inserted are few, and ai-e conveniently arranged, so that they do 
not distract the attention of the compiler ii'om objects of more 
peimanent interest and importance. 

The first book of the six, into which the work is divided, is 
occupied chiefly with the details of creation, primary (Sarga) find 
secondary (Pratisarga) ; the first explaining how the universe 
proceeds from Prakriti or eternal crude matter ; the second, in 
what manner the forms of things are developed from the elementary 
substances previously evolved, or how they re-appear after their 
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'temporary destructioii* . Eotli these ci’eatioiis are periodical; bat tlio 
termiaatioa of the first occurs ouly at the 'end of the life of 
Brahmij when not only ail the gods and all other forms are 
annihilated, • bat' the- elements are 'again merged into primary 
substance, besides which, one' only, spiritual being' exists. The 
latter takes place at the end of every Kalpa or .day of Brahma, and 
affects only, the forms of inferior creatures, and lower worlds; 

' leaving the substance of the universe entire, and sages and gods 
unharmed. The explanation of these events involves a description 
of the periods of time upon which they depend, and which are, 
accordingly, detailed. Their character has been a source of very 
unnecessary perplexity to European writers ; as they belong to a 
scheme of chronology wholly mythological, having no reference 
to any real or supposed history of the Hindus, but applicable, 
according to their system, to the infinite and eternal revolutions of 
the universe. In these notions, and in that of the co-eternity of 
spirit and matter, the theogony and cosmogony of the PurSnas, as 
they appear in the Vishnu Purana, belong to and illustrate systems 
of high antiquity, of which we have only fragmentary traces in the 
records of other nations. 

The course of the elementary creation is, in the Vishnu, as in 
other Puriinas, taken from the Sdnkhya philosophy'; but the 
agency that operates upon passive matter is confusedly exhibited, 
in consequence of a partial adoption of the illusory theoiy of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and the prevalence of the Panranik doctrine 
of pantheism. However incompatible with the independent 
existence of Pradhana or crude matter, and however incongruous 
with the separate condition of pure spirit or Purusha, it is declared, 
repeatedly, that Vishnu, as one with the supreme being, is not only 
spirit, but crude matter, and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance, and Time. He is Purusha, ‘ spirit Pradhdna, ‘ crude 
matter Vyakta, ‘ visible form and K41a, ‘ time.’ This cannot 
.but be regarded as a departure from the primitive dogmas of the 
Hindus, in which the distinctness of the Deity and his works was 
enunciated ; in which, upon his willing the world to be, it was ; 
and in which his interposition in creation, held to be inconsistent 
with the quiescence of perfection, was explained away by the 
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pereonification of attributes in action^ wliicli afterwards came to be 
considered as. real divinities, Brahm^, VIsliiiu, and Siva, cliarged, 

■ severally, for a given season, with - tlie creation, preservation, and 
teinporarj annihilation of material forms* These divinities are 
. declared to be no other than Vishnu. In Saiva' Turin as, they 
are, in , like manner, identified with Siv«a ; the, Fiiranas thus 
displaying and explaining the seeming incompatibility, of which 
there are traces in other ancient ' mythologies, between tliree 
distinct hypostases of one superior deity, and the identification of 
one or other of those hypostases with their common and separate 
original. 

After the world has been fitted for the reception of living 
creatures, it is peopled by the will-engendered sons of Brahma, the 
Prajdpatis or patriarchs, and their posterity. It would seem as if 
a primitive tradition of the descent of mankind from seven holy 
personages had at first prevailed, but that, in the course of time, 
it had been expanded into complicated, and not always consistent, 
amplification. How could these Eishis or patriarchs have poste- 
rity ? It was necessary to provide them with wives. In order to 
account for their existence, the Mauu^ Swayambhuva and bis wife 
Satarupd were added to the scheme ; or Brahma becomes twofold, 
male and female ; and daughters are then begotten, who are 
married to the Prajapatis. Upon this basis various legends of 
Brahma’s double nature, some, no doubt, as old as the Vedas, have 
been constructed. But, although they may have been derived, in 
some degree, from the authentic tradition of the origin of mankind 
from a single pair, yet the circnrastauces intended to give more 
interest and precision to the story are, evidently, of an allegorical 
or mystical description, and conduced, in apparently later times, to 
a coarseness of realization wliich was neither the letter nor spirit 
of the original legend. Swayambhuva, the son of the self-boro or 
uncreated, and hi^ wife Satarupa, the hundred-formed or multi- 
form, are, themselves, allegories ; and their female descendants, 
who become the wives of tlie Eishis, are Faith, Devotion, Content, 
Intelligence, Tradition, and the like ; whilst, amongst their 
posterity, we have the difFevent phases of the moon aiul the 
sacrificial fires. In aimther creation, the chief source of creahues 
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18 the patriarch Baksha (abUity,) whose daughters— Virtues or 
lassious, or Astronomical Phenomena-are the mothers of all 
existing things. These legends, perplexed as they appear to be, 
Mem to admit of allowable solution, in the conjecture that the 
Prajapatis and Eishis were real personages, the authors of the 
Hindu system of social, moral, and religious obligations, and the 
first observers of the heavens, and teachers of astronomical science. 
^ e regal personages of the Swiyambhuva Manwantara are but 
•*^1,' are described, in the outset, as governing the earth 

in the dawn of society, and as introducing agriculture and civiliza- 
tion. How much of their story rests upon a traditional remem- 
branee of their actions, it would be useless to conjecture ; although 
there is no extravagance in supposing that tlie legends relate to a 
period p-ior to the full establishment, in India, of theBrahmanical 
institutions. The legends of Dhruva jind Prahlada, which are 
mteraingled with these particulars, are, in all probability, ancient j 
but they are amplified, in a strain conformable to the Vaishnava 
purport of this Purina, by doctrines and prayers asserting' the 
identity of Vishnu with the Supreme. It is clear that the stories 
do not originate with this Purina. In that of Prablida, particu- 
larly, circumstances essential to the completeness of the stoiy are 
only alluded to, not recounted ; showing, indisputably, the writer’s 
having availed himself of some prior authority for his narration. 

The second book opens with a continuation of the kings of the 
first Manwantara ; amongst whom, Bharata is said to have given 
a name to India, called, after him, Bhirata-varsha. This leads to 
^detail of the geographical system of the Puranas, witli mount 
Meru, the seven circular continents, and their surrounding oceans, 
to the limits of the world ; all of which are mythological fictions, 
in which there is little reason to imagine that any topographical 
truths are concealed. With regard to Bharata or India, the case' 
is difierent. The mountains and rivers which are named are 
readily verifiable ; and the cities and nations that are particularized 
may, also, in many instances, be proved to have had a real exist- 
ence. The list is not a very long one, in the Vishiju Purana, and 
is, probably, abridged from some more ample detail, like that 
which the Mahdbhdrata afibrds, and which, in the hope of supply- 
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.■ log infomation with -respect to a subject jet imperfectly, m?estl- 
'/gated, the ancient political condition of India, I have inserted and . 
elucidated. 

:;;/■, The description which this book also contains of the planetary 
and other ■ spheres, is equally mythological, although occasionally 
presenting practical details and notions In which there is an 
..approach to accuracy. The concluding legend of Bharata — in his 
former life, the king so named, but now a Brahman, who acquires 
true wisdom, and thereby attains liberation-— is, palpably, an 
invention of the compiler, and is peculiar to this Purana. 

The arrangement of the Vedas and other writings considered 
sacred by the Hindus, — being, in fact, the authorities of their 
religious rites and belief, — which is described in the beginning of 
the third book, is of much importance to the history of Hindu 
literature and of the Hiudu religion. The sage Vyasa is here 
represented, not as the author, but the arranger or compiler of the 
..Vedas, the itihasas, and Pui’anas. His name denotes his character, 
meaning the ‘ arranger* or ‘ distributor and the recurrence of 
many Vyasas, many individuals 'who new-modelled the Hindu 
scriptures, has nothing, in it, that is improbable, except the 
fabulous intervals by which their labours are separated. The 
re-arranging, the refashioning, of old materials is nothing more 
than the progress of time would be likely to render necessaij. 
The last recognized compilation is that of Krishna Dwaipayana, 
assisted by Brahmans who were already conversant with the sub- 
jects respectively assigned to them. They were the members of a 
college, or school, supposed, by the Hindus, to have flourished in 
a period more remote, no doubt, than the truth, but not at ail 
unlikely to have been instituted at some time prior to the accounts 
of India which we owe to Greek writers, and in which we see 
enough of the system to justify our inferring that it was then 
entire. That there-liave been other Vydsas and other schools since 
that date, that Brahmans unknown to fame have remodelled some 
of the Hindu scriptures, vaud especially, the Puranas, cannot 
reasonably be contested, after dispassionately weighing the strong 
internal evidence, which all of them afford, of the intermixture of 
unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients. But the 
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same iaternal testimony for nishes proof, equally decisive, of the 
aaterior existence of ancient materials ; and it is, therefore, as idle 
as it is irrational, to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of tlie 
greater portion of the contents of the Puranas, in the face of 
abundant positive^nd circumstantial evidence' of the prevalence of 
the doctrines which they teach, the currency of the legends which 
they narrate, and the integrity of the institutions which they 
describe, at least three centuries before the Christian era. But 
the origin and development of their doctrines, traditions, and insti- 
tutions W€i*e not the work of a day; and the testimony that 
establishes their existence three centuries before Christianity, 
caiTies it back to a much more remote autiquity, to an antiquity 
that is, probably, not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, 
institutions, or beliefs, of the ancient world. 

The remainder of the third book describeB the leading institu- 
tions of the Hindus, the duties of castes, the obligations of different 
stages of life, and the celebration of obsequial rites, in a short but 
primitive strain, and in harmony with the laws of Manu. It is a 
distinguishing feature of the Vishnu Purina, and it is characteristic 
of its being the work of an earlier period than most of the Ptir^oas, 
that it enjoins no sectarial or other acts of supererogation ; no 
Vratas, occasional self-imposed observances ; no holy days, no 
birthdays of Krishna, no nights dedicated to Lakshmi ; no sacrifices 
or modes of worship, other than those conformable to the ritual of 
the Vedas. It contains no M^hatmyas or golden legends, even of 
the temples in which Vishnu is adored. 

The . fourth book contains ail tliat the Hindus have of -their 
ancient history. It is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties 
and individuals ; it is a barren record of events. It can scarcely 
be doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine chronicle of 
persons, if not of occurrences. That it is discredited by palpable 
absurdities in regard to the longevity of the princes of the earlier 
dynasties, must be granted ; and tlie particulars proserv'ed of some 
of them are trivial and fabulous. Still, there is an inartificial 
simplicity and consistency in the succession . ot persons, and a 
possibility Jind probability in some of the transactions, which givo 
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to these 'traditions tli0 semblance of authenticity, anci render it' 
likely, that they are not altogether without foniMlation* At any 
rate, ill the absence of all other sources of information, the record, 
such as it is, deserves not to be altogether set aside* It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its usefniness, that any, exact chrono- 
logical adjustment of the different reigns’ should be attempteC, 

. Their distribution amongst the several Yogas, ■ iindertakeE by Sir 
William Jones, or his Pandits, finds no countenance from the 
original texts, further than an incidental notice of the age in which 
a particular monarch ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
prior to Krishna precede the time of the Great War and the 
beginning of the KS.li age ; both which events we are not obliged, 
with the Hindus, to place five thousand years ago. To that 
ago the solar dynasty of princes offers ninety-three descents, the 
lunar, but forty-five; though they both commence at the same 
time. Some names may have been added to the former list, some 
omitted in the latter ; and it seems most likely, that, notwith- 
standing their synchronous beginning, the princes of the lunar race 
were subsequent to those of the solar dynasty. They avowedly 
branched off from the solar line ; and the legend of Sudyumna, 
that explains the connexion, has every appearance of having been 
contrived for the purpose of referring it to a period more remote 
than the truth. Deducting, however, from the larger number of 
princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing to shock proba- 
bility in supposing, that the Hindu dynasties and their ramificationB 
were spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior 
to the war of the Maliabharata, and, conjecturing that event to 
have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, thus 
carrying the commencement of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years before that date. This may, 
or may not, he too remote ; but it is sufficient, in a subject where 
precision is impossible, to be satisfied with the general impression, 
that, m the dynasties of kings detailed in the Furanas, we have a 
record which, although it cannot fail to have suffered detriment 
from age, and may have been injured by careless or injudicious 
compilation, preserves an account, not wiiolly undeserving of 
confidence, of the establishrrjent and succession of regular monar- 



chlesj amongst the Hmdns,' from, as early an era, and for as conti- 
aiions' a' dnratioD, as any in the credible annals of mankind. ' . 

After the date of the great war, the Vishna Fnrana, in cominoa 
with those Pnranas' which contai'n similar lists, specides kings and 
dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronolo- 
gical particnlars to which, on the score of probability, there is 
nothing to object': In truth, their general accuracy ' has been 
Incontrovertibly established. ' Inscriptions on columns of stone, on 
rocks, on coins, deciphered only of late years, through the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. James Prinsep, have 
verified the names of races and titles of princes— -the Gupta and 
Andhra mentioned in the Puranas* — and have placed beyond 

dispute the identity of Chandragupta and Sandrocpptus ; thus 
giving us a fixed point from which to compute the date of other 
persons and events. Thus, the Vishnu Pui’ana specifies the interval 
between Chandragupta and the Great War to be eleven hundred 
years ; and the occurrence of the latter little more than fourteen 
centuries b. c., remarkably concurs with inferences of the like date 
from different premises. The historical notices that then follow 
are considerably confused ; but they probably afford an accurate 
picture of the political distractions of India at the time when they 
were written : and much of the perplexity arises from the corrupt 
state of the manuscripts, the obscure brevity of the record, and 
our total waut of the means of collateral illustration.' 

The fifth book of the Vishnu Purana is exclusively occupied 
with the. life of Krishria. This is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Pui*ana, and is one argument against its antiquity. 
It Is possible, though not yet proved, that Krishna, as an Avatara 
of Vishnu, is mentioned in an indisputably genuine text of the 
Vedas. He is conspicuously prominent in the Mahabharata, but 
very contradictorily described there. The part that he usually 
performs is that of a mere mortal j although the passages ..are 
numerous tliat attach divinity to his f>ersou. There are, however, 
MO descriptions, in the Mahabh4rata, of his ju venile frolics, of his’ 
sports in Vrindavana, his pastimes witli the cow-boys, or even his 
destruction of the Asuras sent to kill him. These stories have, 
all, a modern complexion ; they do not harmoni^ie with the tone 
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of the ancient legends, -which is, genei-ally, gmve, and, sometimes, 
majestic. They are the creations of a puerile teste and grovel- 
ling imagination. These chapters of the Vishnu Purdna offer some 
difficulties as to their originality. They are the same as those on 
the same subject in the Brahmi Purina rthey are not very dissi- 
milar to those of the Bhdgavata. The latter has some incidents 
which the Vishnu has not, and may, therefore, be thought to have 
improved upon the prior narrative of the latter. On the other 
hand, abridgment is equally a proof of posteriority as amplification. 
The simpler style of the Vishpu Purina is, however, in favour of 
its priority ; and the miscellaneous composition of the Brahmi 
Purina renders it likely to have bon-owed these chapters from the 
Vishnu. The life of Krishna in the Hari Vamsa and the Brahma 
Vaivarta are, indisputably, of later date. 

The last book eontains afi account of the dissolution of the 
world, in both its major and minor cataclysms ; and, in the parti- 
culars of the end of all things by fire and water, as well as in the 
principle of their perpetual renovation, presents a faithful exhibi- 
tion of opinions that were “general in the .ancient world. The 
me/ mysical annihilation of the universe, by the release of the 
spirit from bodily existence, offers, as already remarked, other 
analogies to doctrines and practices taught by Pythagoi-as and 

Plato* and by the Platonic Christians of later days. 

The Vishnu Purina has kept very clear of particulars from 
which ail approximation of its date may be conjectured. No place 
is described of which the saeredness has any known limit, nor any 
work cited of probable i-ecett composition. The Vedas, the 
Put^inas, other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, are 
named ; and so is the Mababharata, to which, therefore, it is subse- 
quent. Both Bauddhas and Jainas are adverted to. It was, 
therefore, written before the former had disappeared. But they 
existed, in some parts of India, as late as the twelfth centniy, 
at least ; and It is probable that the Pur4na was compiled before 
that period. The Gupta kings reigned in the seventh century. 
The historical record -of the Purina which mentions them was, 
thcrefoi-e, later ; and there seems little doubt that the same alludes 
to the first incursions of the Mohammedans, which took place in 


the eighth century ; which brings it stiil lower. In describing the 
latter dynasties, some, if not all, of which were, no doubt, contem- 
porary, they are described as feigning, altogether, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-six yeai-s. Why this duration should 
have been chosen does not appear; unless, in conjunction with 
the number of years which are said to have elapsed between the 
Great War and the last of the Andhi-a dynasty^ which preceded 
these different races, and which amounted to two thousand three 
hundred and fifty, the compiler was influenced by tlie actual date 
at which he wrote. The aggregate of the two periods’ would be 
the Kali year 4146, equivalent to a. d. 1045. There are some 
variety and iudistinctness in the enumeration of the periods wliich 
compose tills total: but the date which results from itTs not _ 
unlikely to be an approximation to that of the Visliim Pui’ana.’ 

Wilson's TForks, Vol. VI 102-U2. 

Visva— A daughter of the patriarch Daksha, who was married 

to Dharma aud be'came the mother of the Visvadevas. 

Visvabhavana — A name of Vishnu, as creator of the uni- 

Terse ; meaning one witb. crude nature. 

ViavacM— One of’ the Daiviki Apsarasas, or divine nymphs 
who engage in the interruptiou of the penances of holy sages. 

Visvadevas— A class of" deities to whom sacrifices are daily 
offered. The worship of the Visvadevas forms a part of the 
general Sraddhas, aud of the daily sacrifices of the householder. 
According to the V^lyu this was a privilege confei-red on them by 
Brahma and the Pitris, as a reward for religious austerities practis- 
ed by tliem upon Himalaya. Their introduction as a specific class 
seems to have originated in the custom of sacrificing to the gods 
collectively, or to all the gods, as the name Visvadevas implies. 
They appear, however, as a distinct class iu the Vedas, and their 
assumption of this character is therefore of ancient date. The 
daily offering to them is noticed by Manu. — Wilson's hotes to 
Vishnu Turdiia. 

Visvagaswa — An ancient of tlie, -solar line— the son of 

Prithu. 
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■ :¥iSTagjyotisli’— The eWest of the hinMlred. sons of Silajit^, 

who relgoed in India in the it’s! Manwaiitara» ' ' 

Visirajit— 1, A king . of Hastindpnrsi ■ the sob of Jayaflralha »' 
2^ A king of Magadha, the son of Satyajit 

ViSTakarma — The celestial architect^ the Indian Hepliestas,: 
Melciberj or Vnlcan ; originally called Tfashiri (q* v.) ; The 
■ architect and artist of the gods. He was the son of tie Tasn 
Prabh^sa and his wife, the lovely ' and virtuous Yogasiciiha. ':' He 
Is said in the V. P. to be the author of a tlioiisand arts, the 
mechanist of the gods, the fabricator of all ornamentB, ■ the chief 
. of artists, the constructor of the self-moving chariots of the deities, 
and by whose skill men obtain subsistence; ' ' Sir W. Jones con- 
siders Visvakarma to be the ■ Vulcan of the Greeks and Eomans, 
being, like Vulcan, the forger of arms for the gods, and Inventor 
of the agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war between them and the 
Daityas or Titans. — -Js. Ees», VoL J, 264. See Tvashtsi. 

Visvakannan, Visvakarya—Two of tlie seven principal 
solar rays. . 

Vii¥ak6tta-— I, The Mann of the fourteenth Manwantaim 
according to the lists in the Matsya and P4dma Purinas $ 2, A king 
of Hastindpura, the son of Brahmadatta. 

ViSTamitra— A celebrated EishL According to the Ediii£- 
jana he had originally been a Kshatriya and a great warrior, bill 
subsequently practised so may religious austerities in the Himalaya 
mountains that he ultimately became a brahman. His character is 
therefore somewhat anomalous. Max Miilier considers that he 
opposed the ambition of the brahmans, and would not submit to 
their exclusive claims. He at length succeeded in gaining for 
himself and family the rights for which he straggled, and which 
the Brahmans had previously wUhheld from allbut their own caste. 
Visvdmitra, however, was reconciled as soon as he was allowed to 
share in the profits of the priestly power, and becaime a favourite 
hero in Brahmanical tradition. 

When Mahdrdja Basaratha was one day discussing with his 
Councillors the subject of his son Eima’s mandage, Visvteiitra 
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arrived at tlie gate of tlie palace, and desired the deorkcafier to go 
withm aaci teii the MaliAraja that Visvamitratlie mu of Gadhi, was 
there* ' TIio.’.MaMiija' on' licarhig- the message "rose ..op .wii.h . liiB., 
two priests and went out to meet the sage, whom he received with 
every honour, saying, Your coming, 0 great sage, is aa gratefiil to, 
me as amrita, as the fall of rain .in the proper season, as, the hirflt of’ 
a son ' to ■ a childless father, as the recovery of lost treasure, as the 
dawning' of a great Joy,’’’ . , ¥is\4iuitra then stated the object of hts 
visit— -that Bama should accompany him hack to his hennliage to 
destroy the Eiksliasas ; an arrangement to which the Blaiidraja 
reluctantly consented. He then acted as Guru to Ramu and 
commanded him to slay Tdraka ; removing his objections about 
killing a woman, and providing him with divine weapons and 
mantras. After the marriage of Rama, Visvamitra retired to tire 
Himalaya mountains. During a twelve years’ faminei Ihisanku 
provided food for Visvamitra and his family, and the sage being 
highly pleased^ elevated him in his living body to heaven. Thb 
legend Wilson thinks is astronomical, and alludes possibly to some 
reformation of the sphere by Visvamitra under the patronage of 
Trisanku, and in opposition^ to u more ancient systenr advocated by 
the school of Yasishtha, q, v. The fact of Visvamitra having been 
both a t*ishr and an officiating priest, is undoubted. K* we look to 
the number of Vedic hymns ascribed to liim and to bis family, to 
the long devotion to sacerdotal functions which thiB tact implies, 
and to the apparent improbability that a person wlio had himself 
stood in the position of a king should afterwards iiave become u 
professional priest, we may find it dilficult to believe that alth(H(gh 
(as he certainly was) a scion of royal stock, he had ever himself 
exercised royal functions. — 0. S. T., J, 361. 

** A kind of consecutive biograpliy of Visvamitra is given in the 
first book of the Ramayana, of which it forms one of the most 
interesting episodes. Its substance is as follows: — Once,, when 
roaming over the eartli with Ids armies, Vievdmitra came to the 
hermitagb of Vosishtiia, and was there received* by the Siunt in the 
most sumptuous style. Vasishthu could afford to entertain the 
king in this manner because he |>ossessed a fabuious cow of plenty 
that yielded him everything he desired. Visvaiiiitva becoming 
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aware ‘of- tiie' source of Vasishtlm’s wealllij strongly wislied to, 
possess the cow, and asked Vasislitha to sell her to him. ■ The saint 
however refusing this; o'lfer, the king-seized her, Intending to carry 
her off , by force. ■ Bat the cow resisted and ultimately displayed 
her sapernatural powers in producing from different parts of her 
body numerous peoples, and by them tlestroying the armies of 
Visvamitra. ' The, king then liad recourse to ilie magical weapons; 
he possessed, hut they were defeated by those of Vasishtha, and to 
the humiliation thus inflicted ou him he then gave vent in 
exclaiming : < Contemptible is the might of a Ksliatrija ; a 
Biahmaifs might alone is might.’ And reflecting whfxt he should 
do in this emergency, he resolved to practise austerities in order 
to attain the rank of a Brahman. In consequence he went to the 
south, and performed severe penance during a thousand years ; 
when at the end of this period the god Brahma appeared to him, 
and announced that he had become a Rajarshi, or Royal Rislii. 
But Visvamitra was not satisfied with this degree of promotion, and 
continued his austerities for another such period. During that 
time, king Trisanku of Ayodhya, of the family of Ikshvaku, had 
deOn’inined to perform a sacrifice that tvou]<I enable him to proceed 
bodily to heaven, and solicited for this purpose the assistance of 
Vasislitha, wiio w‘as tlie family priest of all the Ikshvukus.” This 
saint, however, having declared the scheme of the king impossible, 
and his sons also having refused to act in their father’s place, 
Trisanku told them he would resort to another priest. He applied . 
to Visvamifrn, who showed his pow^r by performing the sacrifice 
»o much desired b}" Trisanku, aiul accomplishing his object in spite 
of the resistance of Vasislitha and hi.s sons, and that of the gods 
themselves. 

This event having caused a serious interruption in the austerities 
of Visvamitra, he proceeded to tlie forest Pusiikara iu the west, to 
remain undisturbed. It was then the tragic incident related under 
Hakischandra occurred. It was iu the forest that Sunasepha 
saw his uncle Visvdmitra, and implored him to come to his rescue, 
Visvamitra first commanded fifty of his own sons to offer themselves 
up as a ransom for their con.sin. And on their refusing to do so, 
cursed them to become outcaates : but afterwards taught Sunasepha 
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two hymns, which if sung by him at tho sacrifice' would save his 
life. The libei’ation of Sunasepha having been effected, and 
Visva,mitra having continued his penance for another thousand 
yeai-s, Brahma cohferred on him the dignity of a Kishi. But not 
satisfied with this distinction he went on practising still fiercer 
austerities than ever. These the gods interrupted by sending a 
heavenly nymph Menaka, who excited his worldly passions ; still 
in the end he attained the rank of 'a Maharshi, or great Rishi. And 
after two thousand years of still more rigorous penance which for 
a time was again interrupted by the allurornents of a nymph 
Rambha, the gods headed by Brahma, came to ackiiowle.lge that 
he had now become a Brahmarshi, or Brahman Rtshi ; and 
Vasishtha himself was compelled to express acquiescence iii tho 

result he had achieved. ,j •• i •. 

The above three paragraphs arc abridged ^froitf Goldstuckcr s 
article in Ghambers’s Encyclopaedia. Many other legends arc 
given in Muir’s O. 8. T., Vol. I. Visvamitia’s cruel treatment of 
Harischandra and his family has already been quoted. (Sec 
Saivta). Various versious arc given of tho legend ot rri.sanku ; 
and of tho conflicts between Vasishtha and Visvamilra. Professor 
Lassen, who quotes the stories, makes the following remarks on 
their import : 

“The legend of the struggle between Vasislitlui and-Visvamitia 
embraces two distinet points ; one is the contest between the 
priests and warriors for the highest rank ; the other is the 
temporary alienation of tho Ikihvakus from their fiimily priests. 
Vasishth'a is represented as the exemplar of such a priest ; aud the 
story of Kalmishapida is related for the express purpose of 
showing by an example that the Ikshvakus, after they had retained 
him, were victorious ; in his capacity of priest he continued to live 
on, and is the representative of his whole race. 'VVe may conclude 
from the legend that his descendants had acquired the position o 
family priests to the Ikshvakus, though neither he liimsell nor his 
son Saktri belonged to their iiumbei'. Trisanku is the first prince 
who for.sook them, aud had recourse to Visvi'iniitra.- Hi.s succc-ssor 
Ambarisha received support from that personage, as weU as from 
Kichika, one of the Blirigus ;■ a family whose connection with the 


Ku^kas appears also in the story of Parusmama. The hostility 
between tlic Ikshv^kus and the family of Vasishsthn continued 
down to Knlmaslmpdilii. Visvaraitra is represented as having 
intentionally fostered the alienation ; while Vasislitha is represented 
MS forbearing (though he had the power) to annihilate his rival. 

The conflict between the two rivals, with its motives and 
machinery, is described in the forms peculiar to the fully-developed 
eptis. To this style of poetry Is to !« referred the wonder-working 
ovy, whidi Siupplies all objects of desire. There is no ground for 
believing- in any actual war with weapons between the contending 
; or in any partioifiation of degraded Ivshatriyas, or aboriginal 
<1 ibes, ill the contest ; for all these tilings ai'c mere poetical creations. 
Besides, the proper victory ofVasishtha was not gained by arms," 
but by his rod. The legend represents the .superiority of the 
Brahnimis as complete, since Visviimitrn is forced to acknowledge 
the insuflicicncy of a warrior’s power ; and acquires his position as 
a Brahman by pniely Bralimanicai methods. 

From Visvamilra arc derivod rnapyofthe sacerdotal families 
which bear the common name of Ka.isikii, and to which many 
tishis, famous in fbdition hotong. As there were also kings in 
this family, we have hero an example of the fact that one of the 
old veclic races became divided, and in later times belonged to both 
of tiio two liigiier easte.s. It aiipears impossible that any of 
the aborigiiia! tribes ■ should Iiavc been among the descendants of 
Vi$vamitru’.s sons, tus tlie legend represents ; and the meaning ot 
thi,s acconnt may Ihgveforo be that some of his sons and theh 
cle.se 0 ndunts accepted the position of priests among these tribes, and 
fire, in oonsecjucnce dctjcribod as accursed*’*-— O, iS’. 21, J 426 
Visvamitras--Thc Visvamitras are known as .Kusikos oi- 
Kausikas ; that is, they came from Knsli, to this day the name 
«f a river near tf.e Asia Pains, where M. Fcrrier found the ruins 
of a large place called Knsean. The Kusban, ho tells us. were a 
famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in remote antiquity Sir 
H. Pawhnson fonnd their bricks, witl. cuneifom Scythie legends 
at. Susa and in the Persiai. Gulf. Kush is largely used in a local 
maoenejature in Centra! Asia. -The Caspian Sea, Cashgar, Kash- 
mme Klw- Sake f Sam or Co..sm{( . . Cai«-as as f Kiias-imMintain) 
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Cossc© or Cisii ' in Persia j‘ the Bal*kasli lake and the Kaslis and 
these are but a mere sample, and it is supposed that the Scythians 
dkL not come to the Cushites, but ; that the Cushites colonized 
Mongolia as they colonized Arabia, Ethiopia and the N. coast of 
the ludlan Ocean. Indra himself is called a sou of Kusika. Fire 
and lodra- worship seem to have been introduced by the Visva- 
Hiltos and to have supplanted a previous sim-worship of earlier 
ifinnigraiits . — Caleittia Review. ' ^ : 

Visvarupa-- 1, A name of Vishnu ; who is both Bhdtcfa, 
^ lord of created things and Visvarupa, * universal substance he 
is slierefore as one with sensible tilings subject to his own control ; 
2, A name of one of the Eiulras. 

Visvasaha— ‘1, A king of Mithila, the son of Ilavila ; 2, 
Another king of Mithila, the son of Abhyuttlihtaswa, desccndunt 
of Rama. 

Visvasphatika— A Raja of Magadha, who is said to have 
extirpated tlie Kshatryas and elevated fishermen, barbarians. 
Brahmans, and other castes, to power. His name is sometimes 
made Viswasphurtti. 

Visvavasa— One of the sons of Pururavas. 

Visvesa — A daughter of Daksha married to Dliarma. 

Vitahavya — A king of Mithila, the son of Sunaya. 

Vitala — The second of the seven divisions of Patala ; whose 
soil is black. 

Vitasta-r-A river, the iiKKiern d lieliim, bul still called in Kash- 
mere the Vitasta or Hydaspes. 

Vitatba — Unprofitable ; a name given to Raja Bliaralwajii, 
who was a sage as well as king. 

VitM-A division of the planetary sphere. 

Vitihotra—1, The ninth son of Priyavratii, according io the 
Bhagavala ; he is called Futra in the other Puraiuis, and adopieilt 
religious life ; 2, ^Fhc eldest son of ialajangha, a Yudava chief 

Vitihotras— A l*runch «f Ihe Haihaya tribe 
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Vitunda— A demon, the Mu of Tunda; the Padma Purtina 

contains an account of its destruction by BhSgavati. 

Vivaswat— 1, A Prajapati ; 2, One of the twelve Adityas ; .3, 
The Sun, and father of Vaivaswata Manu. 

Vivinsati— A prince of the solar dynasty, the sou of Vinsa. 
Vraja — One of the sons of Havirdhana and uncle of the 
Praohctasas. 

Vrata—Aii occasional self-imposed observance or ceremony. 

Vrihadbala— A prince of the solar race, the son of Visruta- 
vat ; he was slain in the great war by Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. 

Vrihadaswa — A Raja of Bharata, the father of the celebrated 
Kuvalayaswa, q. v. 

Vrihadbhanu— A Raja of Bharata. the son of Vrihatkarman. 

Vrihadisha~l, A king of Hastindpura, the son of Ajamidha ; 
2, One of-the five sous of Haryyaswa, termed the Panchalas. 

Vrihadratha— -1, A Rdja of Bharata, the son of Bhadraratha ; 
2, A son of Uparichara the Vasu ; 3, A son of Tigma of the race 
of Puru ; 4, The last of the ten Mauryau kings of Magadha, the 
sou of Sasadharman. 

Vrihannar adiya Parana— A modem compilation, erroneously 
termed a Purana, containing paneygrical prayers addressed to 
Vishnu, and injunctions to observe various rites and keep holy 
certain seasons in honour of him. 

Vrihaspati— A sage, the son of Angi'ras, the priest and pre- 
ceptor of the Devatas ; a teacher of the science of government. 
Ho had a handsome wife named Tara, who was carried off by Soma 
(the moon), which led to a fierce contest termed the Taraka war. 
The Daityas, Danavas, and other foes of the gods took part with 
Soma ; whilst ludra and all the gods were the allies of Vrihaspati. 
Peace was not restored till Brahma interposed and compelled Soma 
to restore Tara to her husband. Vrihaspati was Vyasa of the 
fourth Mauwautara. 

Vrihaspati— The planet Jupiter ; described in the V. P. as 
having a golden car drawn by eight pjdc-colonred horses. 



Vrihatkarman — l, A prince, the son of the Kaja of lUiarata, 
Bhadranitha ; 2, A king of Hastinapur, son of Vrihadvasu ; 3, 
A king of Magadha, son of Sukshati-a. 

Vrihatshana— A Baja of the solar race after the great, war. 
His father Vrihadbala, was killed by Abhimauyu. 

Vrihatkshatra — A prince of Bharata, the son of Bhavan- 
manya. 

Vrihat-sama — A portion of the Sama Veda, crciitcd from the 
southern mouth of Brahma. 

Vrijinivat— A Yddava prince, tlie son of Kroshtri. 

Vrika--I, One of the sons of Prithu, according to the Bhaga- 
vata ; 2, The sou of Baja Ruruka ; 3, A son of Krishna. 

Vrikadeva— One of the daughters of Devaka, who was mar- 
ried to Vasudeva, 

Vrikala, Vrikatejas— Two sons of SJshti, and grandsons of 

Dhmva. 

Vrisha— 1, -The Indra of the eleventh Manwantara ; 2, A 
Yddava chief, the son of Vitihotra. 

Vriskadarblia— A Baja of the solar race, the son of Sivi. 

Vrishakapi— An appellation of one of the eleven Bndras. 

Vrishana— One of the hundred sons of the Mahiirdja Kart- 
tavirya* 

VrishaparvaB — A powerful Dalaava chief, the son of Kasyapa 
and Danu. 

Frishaseiia — One of the Anga kings, the son of Karna. 

Vrishlli — 1, A Yadava chief, the eldest son of Madhu ; 2, 
Another Yadava chief, the sou of Kunti or Kumbhi ; 3, A son of 
Satwata, a Raja of Mrittikavati ; 4, A cousin of the above, the 
son of Bhajamaua. 

VrisllEilllSlit — A Raja of the solar race, the son of Chitiaiatha. 

¥ritra’“The demon who personifies drought ; the cloud enemy 
of Indra, who imprisons the rain in the storm-cloud. He is repre- 
sented as false and treacherous as he is malignant. He is termed 
the thief who hides away the rain-clouds. He constantly appears 
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as tlie enemy of intira; who k called. Yritrahaiij the ¥riti%slayers 
Vi’itra became a name applied to any enemy* The Vrittra of the 
Vrittas denoted the most malignant of, adversaries. So again 
Yrittra the tliief is also called Ah i, the throttling snake, or dragon 
with three heads.’'*" 

‘‘WlioisfhatyWithoutulamT,- 
Defies the might of Indra’s arm ; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts’ dread array ; 

That does not shun in wild aifright, 

The terrors of tlie deadly figlit ? 

'Tis Yrittra, he whose magic powers 
From earth withliold the genial showers, 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine 
Whose demon hosts from age to age, 

With Indra war unceasing wage, * 

Who, times unnumbered, crushed and sialn, 

Is ever newly born again, 

And evermore renew the strife 
In which again he forfeits life* 

Perched on a steep aerial height, 

Shone Yrittra’s stately fortress bright. • 

U|K)n the wall, in martial mood. 

The bold gigantic demon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

And armed with store of fiery da,rls. 

And then was seen a dreadful ‘sight, 

When god and demon met in figlit. 

His sharpest missiles Vrittra shot, 

His thunderbolts and lightnings hot 
He hurled as thick as rain. 

And soon the knell of Yrittra’s doom 
Was soiindedi by the clang and boom 
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Of ludra’s iron shower V 
Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell, 

The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower 

¥yadM — Disease 5 Eepresented as the son of Mritya, (Death.) 

¥yadi-A brahman who stopped at the dweliing of Vararuchi 
on one occasion and solicited hospitality, as a stranger weary with 
long travel. He then became acquainted with Varpuclii’s won- 
derful powers of memory — was instructed by him, and became a 
writer of note on philological topics. — Wilson^ III, 165. 

¥yahritis — The three mystical words, Bhuh, Bhuvar, Swar ; 
which, with the monosyllable Om, and the Vedas, are considered 
as forms of Visudeva (BrahmS,) diversified as to their typical 
character, but essentially one and the same. The daily prayei's of 
the Brahman commence with the formula, Om blmh, bhuvar, 
swar ; Om earth, sky, heaven. 5 these three mystical terms called 
Vy^hiitfe, are scarcely of less sanctity than the Pranava itself. 
Their efficacy, and the order of their repetition preceding the 
GSyatrl, arc fully detailed in Manu, 11, 76-81. In the MitAksIiara 
they are directed to be twice repeated mentally, with Om prefixed 
to each ; 6 m bhuh, Om bhuvah, Om swar ; the breath being 
suppressed by closing the lips and nostrils .-- to 
Vishnu Furdna, ' ■ 

¥yakaraEa — Grammar ? an Anga of the Vedas. That a 
scientific study of Grammar was cultivated at a very early period 
of Hindu literature is borne out by the testimony of the oldest 
glossator on the Vedas, Yaska (q. v.) The oldest extant work, 
however, 01 a Sanskrit Gi’aramar is posterior to the work of Yaska ; 
it is the Grammar of Pinini (q. v.) which was ‘ criticised By 
Kitgiya, in the V^rttikas, these again being commented on and 
criticised by Fatanjali in the Makdbhdsya* (See PAnini, where 
some of the principal later works connected with his system are 
mentioned.) — G oldstuckeb. 

Vyakta-T-Visible substance ; a form of Vishnu, 

* Miuu, 0. S. T., V, 133—5, 
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YySbUSaj — A powerful Danava, the eldest son of Vipracliitti* 
Vyapti — Universal ; the inherent and essential presence of any 
one thing or property in another, as the deity in the universe, &c. 
In the %^ya system of Gautama a Vyapti means a pervading rule* 
It is thus explained by Professor Max Miiller : knowledge is a 
quality of the Self, in the same manner as colour is of light It 
is inseparably connected with it, and is explained as the cause of 
every conception that is expressed in. language. Knowledge is 
either remembranpe or perception. Perception is two-fold, right 
or wrong. Right perception represents the thing such as it is, 
silver as silver. Wrong perception represents the thing as the 
thing is not, mother o’pearl as silver. Right perceptionls four-fold, 
sensuous, conclusive, comparative, and authoritative. It is produced 
by the senses, by inferring, by comparing, and by revealed authority. 
The different kinds of sensuous perception arise from the different 
ways in which the organs of sense are brought into contact with 
their objects, which objects may, be either substantial matter, pr 
qualities and actions, as inherent in substance, or the Genus as 
inherent in substances, qualities and actions. 

After sensuous knowledge comes conclusive knowledge, which 
is gained by means of inferring. Conclusive knowledge is for 
instance. This mountain is a volcano,” whereas our sensuous 
perception is only that the mountain smokes. In order to arrive 
from this at the conclusion that it is a volcano, we must be in 
possession of what is called a pervading rule or a Vyapti. This 
smoke is inseparably connected with fire, or as the Hindu calls it, 
that smokiness is pervaded by fieriness, that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. If we possess this Vyapti, which we may 
remember by such instances as a culinary hearth, &c., then in 
order to arrive at conclusive knowledge we only require considera- 
tion, .(paramarsa) in order to find out in any sensuous impressiop 
something which can be pervaded, something which can make the 
mountain the member of a Vyapti, this something being in our 
case the smoke. If we know that the smoke which we perceive Js 
qualified to become part of a Vyapti (this Vyapti being ^ wherever 
there is smoke there is fire*)/ then we know conclusively that this 
moimtain is fiery because it smokes. 
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The cooditioos under which it is allowed to fotra a Vyapti, that 
is to say to form Universals, have occupied the attention of Hindu 
philosophers more than any other point in Logic. They distinctly 
exclnde the mere accumulation of observations. For things they 
say may be together a hundred times and may still not be mutually 
Inherent. They make exceptions for practical purposes. Their 
repeated observations may be turned into a general rule, but not in 
philosophical discussions. Volumes after volumes have been written 
on this subject, and though I do not believe they will throw new 
light on the question of the origin of Universals, yet. they would 
furnish a curious parallel to' the history of the European intellSBCt.*^ 

Vyasa — A great brahman sage who lived in the forest, and by 
a long course of religious penances had become emaciated and 
hideous in appearance. He is described as the sou of Par^ara and 
a fish girl named Matsya, who was employed as a ferry woman in 
one of the many small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and 
flow into the Brahmaputra. His original name was Krishna 
Dwaipiyana, but having become famous as the compiler of the 
Mahabharata, and the Vedas, he is generally known by the name 
of Vyasa, or ‘‘ the arranger.” Among all the Brahman sages of 
antiquity famous for their learning, their austerities, and their 
miracles few can be compared with the Bishi Vyasa. The follow- 
ing legend is related to show .that he was the direct ancestor of 
the Kauravas and Fandavas who fought in the great war ; but is 
considered by Mr. Wheeler to be open to the gravest suspicion. 
After the death of Baja Vichitra Virya (q, v.) his widows were 
filled with sorrow, because they had no son to perpetuate the race 
of Bharata. The custom was that when a man died %vithout issue, 
lus brother or near kinsman should m’arry his widows. The Edni 
Satyavati therefore applied to Bhishma, who refused on account 
of his vow. She then requested the sage Vyasa to take his place. 
He proceeded to the palace of Hastinapur and fulfilled the wishcvS 
of the Rani ; but his presence filled the widows wifli terror. The 
first shut her eyes when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 

* Indian Logic. Outline of the necessary Laws of Thought, by Archbishop 
of Y^ork. 286-90. 
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soa who was blind, and who ,was- named' Dhritarishtra,| and tiie 
second widow was so white with fear that she gaTe birth to a son 
who was pale, and who was named Then Satyayati 

requested VyAsa to become the father of a third son who should 
be without blemish 5 and the first widow would not go- to him, but 
arrayed her maid servant in garments of her own, and sent her to 
the sage in her stead ; and the servant gave birth to a third son 
who was named Yidura* Thus were born three sons to the royal 
house at Hastin^pur ; viz : — 

Dhritar^shtra the blind ; Pi^du, the pale ; and Yidurs, the 
slave-born. 


Vyasas — Arrangers of the Vedas in every Dw^am age 1 
twenty-eight are enumerated : The following is the list contained 
in Vishnu Purina 


Twenty-eight times have the Vedas been arranged by the 
great Bishis, in the Yaivaswata Manwantara in the Dwipara age | 
and, consequently, eight and twenty Vyasas have passed away ; by 
whom, in their respective periods, the Veda has been divided into 
four. In the first Dwdpara. age, the distribution was made by 
Swayambhu (Brahmi) himself ; in the second, the arranger of the 
Veda (Vedavyisa) was Prajipati (or Manu) ; in the third, 
Usanas ; in the fourth, Brihaspati ; in the fifth, Savitri; in the 
Itfrityu (Death, or Yama) ; in the seventh, Indra ; in the 
Vasishtha ; in the ninth, Saraswata 5 in the tenth, Tridhi- 
man ; in the eleventh, Trivrislian ; in the twelfth, Bharadwija ; 
in the thirteenth, Antariksha ; in the fourteenth, Vaprivan 5 in 
the fifteenth, Trayydruna ; in the sixteenth, Bhananjaya ; in 
the seventeenth, Kritanjaya; in the eighteenth, Einajaya; in 
the nineteenth, Bharadwaja ; in the twentieth, Gautama ; in the 
twenty -first, Uttama, also called Hary^tman ; in the twenty- 
ma, who is likewise named Bajasravas 5 in the twenty- 
third, Saumasushm^yanr also Trinabindu ; in the twenty-fourth, 
Eiksha* the descendant of Bhrigu, who is known also by the name 
the twenty-fifth, my father, Sakti, was the Vyasa; 
of the twenty-sixth Bwapara, and was succeed- 
; the VyAsa of the twenty-eighth, who follow- 


edhim, wasKrisii^a Dwaipayana. These are the tweaty-eight 
elder Yydsas, by whom, in the preceding Dwdpara ages, the Teda 
has been divided into four. In the next D wapara, Draupi (the son 
of Drona) will be the Vydsa, when my son, the Muni Krishna 
Dwaipiyana, who is the actual Ty^sa, shall cease to be (in that 
character).*’ 

** A similar list is given in the K6rma and Vdyu Puranas. 
Many of the individuals appear as authors of difierent hymns and 
prayers in the Vedas 5 and it is very possible that the greater 
portion, if not all of them, had a real existence, being the framers 
or teachers of the religion of the Hindus before a complete ritual 
was compiled.” Wilson^ s Notes to JP. 

Vyavasaya — Perseverance. One of the -allegorical sons of 

Dharma. 

Vyaya — A name of Pradhdna — m^ing that which may be 
expended” 

Vyosaan— A ESja of the solar race, the son of Das&iha. 

Vjnisllta—A name of Day % night is called Ushai and the 
interval between them^ Sandhya. 
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Yadavas — The descendants of Yadu, the eldest son of Yayiti 
and Devaydni. A nomade race who grazed cattle and made 
butter, and occasionally migrated to different places accompanied 
by their cows and waggons. The time and circumstances under 
which they first entered Hindustan ai-e alike unknown; At the 
birth of Krishija they appear to have settled in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Matburti, the modern Muttra, on the banks of 
the river Jumna, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
south of the site of the ancient city of Hastinapur. They dwelt 
on both sides of the river, in the village of Vrindavana on the 
western bank, and in the country of Gokula on the opposite 
shore. They afterwards migrated to Dw&aka, on the western 
coast of the peninsula of Guzerat, above seven hundred miles from 
Hastinapur, 

Krishna belonged to this tribe ; and many mythical details 
seem to have been connected with its history for the pui pose 
of exalting the tribe from which the favourite deity spiuug. 
It is plain that great violence and disorder prevailed w:herever the 
Yadavas settled. They were induced by Krishna to renounce the 
worship of Indra and substitute the mountain Govarddhana in his 
place ; an incident which Mr. Wheeler thinks seems to imply 
a conflict between a low Fetische worship, and the worship of the 
Vedic deities. 

The Purtinas describe the destruction of the whole tribe in a 

aimkeu affray at Prabh^sa, The Mahabhirata says that all the 
Yidavas were slaughtered by the curse of the three Rishis^ and ail 
the sons and grandsons of Krishna were among the slain, 

■ “The Eijas of Vijayanagur, who in the 1 5th century of the 
Christian era maintained a Supremacy over the whole of ih© 


country ■ soutli of the Krishna river, and thus possessed the last 
great Hindu empire which was established in India, claimed to be 
descendants of tiie Y£dava tribe; and it is a curious fact that 
it was from one of the decayed chieftains of this fallen dynasty 
that the East India Company obtained, in the first half of the i7th 
century, the grant of land on the coast of Coromandel on which 
stands the modern city of Madras. The original grant on a gold 
plate appears to have been preserved for more than a century ; 
but was finally lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by the 
French under Labourdonnais.” — Wheeler. 

Yadii — The eldest son of Yayati, and ancestor of the Yadavas. 
When Yajiti ceased to reign he installed his youngest son Puru 
in the sovereignty, and consigned the southern districts of the 
kingdom to Yadu. 

Yajaa— Sacrifice ; the character of Brahmanical sacrifice is 
thus expressed by Dr. Haug, in the Introduction to the Aitareya 
Brahmana * “ The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining 
power Over this and the other world, over visible as well as 
invisible beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. Who 
knows its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world : for any desire 
he may entertain, even if it he the most ambitious, can bo 
gratified ; any object he has in view can be obtained by means of 
it. The Yajna taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
nmchinery, in which every piece must tally with the other ; or a 
sort of large chain in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; or 
a staircase by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a personage, , 
endowed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists 
from eternity and proceeded from the Supreme Being, (Prajapati 
or Brahma neuter) along with the Traividya^ i* e., the three-fold 
science. The creation of the world was even regarded as the 
fruit of a sacrifice performed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna 
exists as an invisible thing at all times. It is like the latent 
power of electricity in an electrifying machine, reciuiring only the 

^Vd. I,p. 73. 
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/ operation of a snitable spparatos- in order to be elicited. in 
■ supposed to extendj when unrolled from tlie.Xliavanija or saerlli- 
:cia! firoj (into whicJi all oblations are. tbrown?) to heaven^ forming 
' ttius : a' bridge , or ladder, by means of which tbe sacrifice can 
, communicate with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend 
when alone to their abodes/* 

Y^'na— “Sacrifice j an allegorical sonof the patriarch Euclii, said 
' , to have been married to his sister Dakshina, donation** to brahmans. 

' At the spoiling of Daksha’s sacrifice Yajna was decapitated, and 
: afterwards became the constellation Mrigasiras, being -elevatei to 
the planetary region' by Bmhmd. 

Yajnaballtl—The name of one of , the sonS' of Prlyavrafa, as 
given in the Bh%avata. See AgnibIhu., : ' 

■ Yajaas—Five' are enumerated, which are translated great 
sacrifices,; or obligations-: 1, Brahmayajna, sacred study ; 

’ Pitriyajna, ’ libations to the .manes- 5 Devayajna, burnt offerings 
to the gods; Baliyajna, offeriogs'v to -all creatures ; Nriyajn^^ 
hospitality. 

The Prajapatiyajna, propagation nf offspring, and Satyayajna, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions. — Wilson" s 
Notes to V* P. 

YajEasri— One of the Andhrabhritya lijas the son of Swas* 

. kandha. 

Yajliawalka — A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Yajiawa&ya — K celebrated ascetic, the pupil of Vaisampd- 
yana who adored the sun until the luminary in the form of a 
horse, appeared to him, and imparted to him the text of the 
Ydjush called Aydtaydma (unstudied,) which were unknown to 
Vaisamp^yana. It was Ysjnawalkya who officiated as one of the 
Hotris, and cooked the sacrifice at the great Rajasuya of Yudhish- 
thira. Professor Max Muller observes ‘Hhat it would be a mis- 
take to call Yajnawalkya the author, in our sense of the word of 
the Vdjasaneya Sanhita and tlie Satapatha Brahmana. But wa 
have no reason to doubt that it w^as Yajnawalkya who brought the 
ancient Mantras and Brahmanas into their present form/* A, S. L. 



<* TajEawaikja; Yajasatieya was evidently a man of great- inioence, 
a leader of public opinion in bis day ; and one longs to know 
when he lived. But this is a subject still requiring much elucidation, 
as may be seen in the Introduction to Professor Goldstiicker's 
Panini.” — Mrs^ Manning, A, ^ M» I, 

Yajur Veda — See Appendix. 

yajush— The Yajur Veda. 

Yaksha— “The son of Khasa and parent of the Yakshas, as his 
brother Rakshas was of the Rakshasas. 


Yakshas— Minor deities ; inferior divinities. Demi-gods espe- 
cially attendant on Kuvera, and employed by him on the care of 
his garden and treasures. 

Yama— Ij One of the minor Dwipas ; 2, A watch of the 
day or night. 

Yama— The monarch of the Piti’is and judge .of the 
the Pluto of Hindu mythology. He is represented to bo the son 
of the Sun, 

Yama is the son of Vivasvat, and of Saranyu, the 
daughter of Tvashtri. He is elsewhere said to have been one of 
the original pair of human beings, and to have sprung from the 
Gandharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and his wife. In the same 
hymn he is said to have resisted the solicitations of his twin sister 
Yami to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species. He was the first of mortals who died, and discovered the 
way to the other world ; he guides other men thither, and assembles 
them in a home which is secured to them for ever. In one place 
he is represented as carousing with the gods under a leafy tree. 
He is a king and dwells in celestial light, in the innermost sanc- 
tuary of heaven, where the departed behold him associated in 
blessedness with Varuiia. He grants luminous abodes in heaven 
to the pious, who dwell with him in festive enjoyment. 

In the Rig Veda Yama is nowhere represented (as he is in the 
later Indian Mythology,) as having anything to do with the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Nevertheless, Yama is still, to some extent, 
an object of terror. He is represented as haying two insatiable 
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dogs, with fonr eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his 
abode, and which the departed are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed. These dogs are said to wander about among men 
as his messengers,' for the purpose of snmrooning men to the presence 
of their master, who is in another place identified with death, and 
is described as sending a bird as the herald of doom# Again, 
death iS' said' to be the messenger of Yama, who conveys the; spirits 
of men to the abode of their forefathers. 

'Fo great king Yama homage pay, 

Who was the first of men that died, 

That crossed the mighty gnlf, and spied 

For mortals out the heavenly way. 

No power can ever close the road 

Which he to us laid open then, 

•By which in long succession, men 

Ascend to his sublime abode. 

By it our fathers all have passed ; 

And that same path we too shall trace, 

And every new succeeding race 

Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 

A growing throng, the good and wise 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyes, 

lie recognizes as his own. 

Departed mortal, speed from earth 

By those old ways thy sires have trod ; 

Ascend, behold the expectant god, 

Who calls thee to a higher birth. 

First must each several element 

That joined to form thy living frame 
Flit to the region whence it came. 

And with it$ parent aource be blent. 
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Tliine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall Hy, 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 

Thine imbom part shall Agni bright 
With his beo^gnest rays illume ; 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light. 

All imperfections leave behind ; 

Assume thine ancient form once more, 

Each limb and sense thou hadst before. 

From every earth 1-y taint refined. 

And now with heavenly glory briglit, 

With life intenser, nobler, blest, 

With large capacity to taste 
A fuller measure of delight. 

Thou there once more each well known face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst here ; 

Thy parents, wife, and children dear, 

With rapture shalt thou soon embrace. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought^ 

Each sacriiice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its 'ample meed ; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day 
Where Yam a every joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies 
Thy bliss shall never know decay.'" 

3hm\ 0. S. Y., F, 329. 

Yama— The first of the eight stages of Yoga, being self-govera- 
ment, of which five kinds are specified : — 

1 Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

o_Xruth in reference to words and thoughts. 
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S— Freedom from appropriation of others’ properly in ihonghly 
word or deed. 

i—The subjection of one’s members in order to OYercome 
desire. 

5— Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

Yama-gita—The song of Yama j a name given to the seventh 
chapter of the third book of the Yishnu Purina. 

Yamas — Moral duties ; five acts of restraint : absence of cruelty 
or violence, (Ahinsa), honesty (Asteya), truth (Satya), chastity 
(Bram^hdiyya), disinterestedness (Aparigraha). 

Yamas — Twelve deities, sons of Yajna and Dakshina. 

Yaxm-^1, A daughter of Daksha and wife of Dharma ; 2, A 
daughter of the sun, the twin sister of Yama ; she became the 
Yamuna river. 

Yamuna — celebrated river, described in the Pur^nas as the 
daughter of the sun. There is a legend that Balar^ma compelled 
the river to change its course and follow him in his wanderings ; 
wdiich Wilson thinks may allude to the construction of canals from 
the Jumna, for the purposes of irrigation. 

Yasas — A son of Dharma. 

Yaska — A predecessor of P^nini (q. v.) and author of Mrukt% 
explaining different Vedic words. Yaska was also the author of a 
Commentaiy which bears the name of' Nirukta. ‘‘ Besides the 
great importance which Yiksha’s Nirukta poss^ses for a proper 
understanding of the Yedic texts ; it is valuable also on account 
of several discussions which it raises on grammatical and other 
questions ; and on account of the insight it affords m into the 
the scientific and religious condition of its time ” — Golbstocjkirb. 

Yasoda—l , The daughter Of king Samoravira, who was married 
to Yarddhamaqa, who afterwards became, the twenty-^fourth 
Tirthankara of the Jains, Mahivira, 

Yasoda— 2 , The nurse of Krishna j who was conv^ed at Ms 
birth to the bed of Tasodir by hm father Vasudeva, and her own 
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new :l)0F2i infant Yoganidr^j removed . to the bed of Devaki^ and 
destroyed by Kansa. . , 

Yasodharar—Tbe wife of Sahishnu. and mother of Eiiitadeva. 

Yati — One of the sons of Nahusha and brother of Tayiti* 

Yayaaas — ^lonians or Greeks. The term Yavanas,. though 
in later times applied to the Mohammedans, designated formerly 
the Greeks. They are placed by the V. P. in the west of Bharata. 

YaTOiara“-A king of Hastmipnra, the son of Dwiundha and 
grandson of Hastin. 

Yandheya — The wife of Yudhishthira and mother of Devaka. 

Yayati — The son of B4ja Nahusha. He had two wives, 
Devay&ni, the daughter, of Usanas, and Sarmishthd, the daughter 
of Vrishaparvan ; of whom this genealogical* verse is recited : 
“Devayani bore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu. Sarmi^htha, the 
daughter of Vrishaparvan, had three sons, Druhyu, Ann, and 
Fdru ” Through the curse of Usanas, Yay&ti became old and 
infirm before his time ; but, having appeased his father-in-law, he 
obtained permission to transfer his decrepitude to any one who 
would consent to take it. He first applied to his eldest son, Yadu. 
and said : “ Your maternal gi-andfather has brought this premature 
decay upon me. By his permission, however, I may transfer it to 
you for a thousand years. I am not yet satiate with worldly 
enjoyments, and wish to partake of them through the means of your 
youth. Do not refuse compliance with my request.” Yadu, 
however, was not willing to take upon him his father’s decay ; on 
which, his father denounced an imprecation upon him, and said : 
** Your posterity shall not possess dominion.” He then applied, 
successively, to Druhyu, Turvasu, and Anu, and demanded of 
them their juvenile vigour. They all refused, and were, in 
consequence, cursed by the king. Lastly, he made the same 
request of Sarmishtba’s youngest son Puru, who bowed to his 
father, and readily consented to give him his youth, and receive, 
in exchange, Yaydti’s infirmities, saying that his father had con- 
ferred upon him a great favour. 

The king Yayati being, thus, endowed with renovated youth, 
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conducted the afFairs of State for the good of his people, enjoying 
such pleasures as were suited to his age and strength, and wer§ not 
incompatible with virtue. He foinneJ a connexion with the celestial 
nymph Viswachi, and was wholly attached to her, and conceived 
no end to his desires. The more they were gratified, the more 
ardent they became-; as it is said in this verse ; “Desire is not 
appeased by enjoyment : fire fed with sacrificial oil becomes but the 
more intense. No one has ever more than enough of rice, or barley, 
or gold, or cattle, or women. Abandon, therefore, inordinate desire. 
When a mind finds neither good nor ill in all objects, but looks on 
all with an equal eye, then everything yields it pleasure. The wise 
man is filled with happiness, who escapes from desire, which the 
feeble-minded can With difficulty relinquish, and which grows not 
old with the aged. The hair becomes grey, the teeth fall out, as 
man advances in years ; but the love of wealth, the love of life, are 
not impaired by age.” “ A thousand years have passed,” reflected 
Yayiti, “ and my mind is still devoted to pleasure : every day my 
desires are awakened by new objects. I will, therefore, now 
renounce all sensual enjoyment, and fix my mind upon spiritual 
truth. Unaffected by the alternatives of pleasure and pain, and 
having nothing I may call my own, I will, henceforth, roam the 
forests with the deer.’’ 

Having made this determi nation j Yay^ti restored his youth to 
Puru, resumed his own decrepitude, installed his youngest son in 
the sovei’cignty, and departed to the wood of penance (Tapovana), 
To Turvasu he consigned the south-east districts of his kingdom ; 
the west, to Druhyu ; the south, to Yadu ; and the north, to Aiiu ; 
to govern, as viceroys^ under their younger brother Puru, whom 
he appointed supreme monarch of the earUi.” V. P. 

' A different account is given in the Pddma Purina. It is there 
said that Yayiti was invited by Indra to heaven, and conveyed on 
the way thither by Matali, Jndra’s charioteer. For the conver- 
sation that took place between them, see Matali ; the result vms 
that Yayati returned to earth, where, by his virtuous administration 
he rendered all his subjects exempt from passion and decay : Yama 
com plained that men had ceased to die, and Indra sent IC^madeva 
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and Ms daiigliter AsruTindumati to endeaTour to excite' passion in 
tlie breast of Yay^ti ;■ they succeeded, and'it was then the aged' 
king asked his sons to give hiip their youth in exchange for Ms 
decrepitude. As related above they all refused except Puru, the 
youngest. Not long aftef Yayati proceeded with his subjects to 
Indra and ultimately to the abode of Vishnu. — Wilson^ III^ 37. 

Yedilliail—The wife of Ladurlad. It was on the latter that 
Southey makes the terrible curse of Kehama to rest. Ladurlad 
was at this time a widower, but his beloved daughter Kaiiyai 
was miraculously preserved to him, and afforded him some solace 
amidst his wanderings and sufferings, so well depicted in Southey’s 
poem. When at length by the descent of the Ganges to the earth 
the father and daughter are enabled to escape to Mount Meru and 
find a place of rest beyond the influence of Kehama’s Curse, and 
then the long-lost Yediilian returns to him in this bower of bliss to 
complete his happiness. The scene is so affectiugly described that 
the whole passage may be quoted : 

Three happy beings are there here, 

The Sire, the Maid, the Giendoveer 5 
A fourth approaches, ...who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss ? 

No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 

For death her beauties hath refined, 

And unto her a form hath given 
Framed of tlie elements of Heaven ; 

Pure dwelling place for perfect mind. 

She stood and gazed on Sire and Child ; 

Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 

The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 

And when those tears her sight beguiled, 

And still her faltering accents failM, 

The Spirit, mute and motionless, 

Spread out iier arms for the caress. 

Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 









The Maid that lovely form survey’d i 
Wistful she gazed, and knew her not^ 
But Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot, 

Ifow like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 

With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 

Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 

At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so Ladurlad ; he could trace, 
Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face ; 

He ran and held her to his breast ! 

Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 

By Death alone to others given, 

This moment hath to him restored 
The early-lost, the. long-deplored. 

They sin who tell us Love can die, 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 

They ^rish where they have their birtii ; 
But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven roturaeth 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and punfled, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth hero with toil and care, 

But t!ie harvest time of Love is there 
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' ' Oil I when a' Mother, meets OB- h 
The Babe she lost in iirfancy, 

Hath she not then j for paius and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An oyer-pajmenfc of delight ? 

Yoga — Union, junction ; in a spiritual sense it denotes union of 
separated with universal soul; and with some latitude of expres- 
sion it conies to signify the means by which such union is effected* 
In the Bhigavat Gita it is variously applied, but ordinarily 
denotes the performance of religious ceremonies as a duty, and not 
for interested purposes. The word has accordingly been rendered 
* devotion’ by Wilkins [and by Mr, J. C. Thomson], and devotio* 
by Schlegcl, in their translations of the Giti. In the Vishpu Puraua 
it is used in a less general sense, and signifies reunion with spirit,, 
through the exercises necessary to perfect abstraction as they are 
taught and practised by the followers of Pataujali. 

Yoganidra— “Personified delusion : the great illusory energy of 
Vishnu, by whom, as utter ignorance, the whole world is beguiled. 
Yoganidra is the sleep of devotion or abstraction, the active prin- 
ciple of illusion, personified, and also termed M%a and Maliam^ya, 
also Avidya or ignorance. In the Mark^ndeya Purina slie appears 
as Devi or Durga, the Sakti or bride of Siva ; but in the Vishnu 
Fiiriina as Vftishnavi, or the Sakti of Vishnu. 

Y©gBSiddha — The lovely and virtuous daughter of Vachaspati 
wlio perfidies the wliole world, without being devotexl to It, was 
the wife of Prahlitisa, tlic eightli of the Vasus, and bore-to him the 
patriarch Vlsvakarma, the architect and mechanist of the gods. 

Yogi-Yogitt— -A devotee seeking the attainment of Yoga | he 
has to pass through four principal stages : 

1. — He learns the rules of Yoga. 

acquires perfect knowledge. 

3.— He employs this knowledge practically and overcomes the 
material influence of the primary eiements. 
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4.-- He destroys all consciousness of personality and indm- 
duality, {ahankard) ; and the soul thus becomes free 
from matter. 

Thus by the prescribed methods, he has attained the state termed 
Toga, the union of the living with the supreme sou! i the identity 
of the living with the supreme spirit ; of the Jiv^tma, with 
Brahma ; the identity of the contemplator with the object contem- 
plated. 

Yudannisllti — One of the sons of the Yadava chief Ugrasena. 

Yudhajit — l, A prince, the son of Asvapati, i4ja of Kekaja, 
and uncle of Bharata. 

Then Bharat for the road prepared, 

And with Satrughna forth he fared. 

First to his sire he bade adieu, 

Brave Rdma, and his mothers too* 

Lord Yudhajit with joyful pride 
Went forth, the brothers by his side, 

And reached the city where he dwelt : 

And mighty joy his father felt. 

2, A prince, the second son of Vrishni, r4ja of Mriitik^vati. 

Yudhishthira—The eldest of the Pdndu princes. “ The 
characters of the five brothers in the Mahdbh^rata are drawn 
with an individuality which, is very unusual in Oriental poetry. 
They each have their distinguishing traits, which are often painted 
with much discrimination and even delicacy of touch in the lighter 
shades ; and yet there evidently runs* a family likeness through 
them alL To the European reader, Arjuna, the third brother is 
the most interesting, and approaches the nearest to our ideal of 
chivalry ; many of Ms exploits remind, us of Arthur’s knights, or 
Charlemagne’s paladins ; and it is he who wins Draupadi as his 
wife in a tournament, where her father had offered her hand as the 
conqueror’s prize. With the Hindus, however, Yudhishthira, the 
eldest, is the favourite ; his cold passionless heroism is with them 
the beau ideal of humanity ; and lie moves through the poem in a 
calm majesty of self-possession, ns if far above all the weaknesses 
of man, while the sorrows and joys which chequer his life. 


‘ tonjturs glisser sar, Boa etre ia^iisible, 

rudhishthira, . ^s ^Q have already, seeH. It-^ifCAVAsl waB 

t^iught the us^ of the spear by Droria^ ,ha.t becatne more distm- 
guided by Wi^om aad goodaess thaa - for mihtmy. exp or s. 
Hi^ uacle the aiah^aja Dhritarfch^ra , decided thht Yudhishthira 
had the best right to succeed him, and Be waa^nstaUed as 
YavarJija, This excited the jealousy of. his cousiu Duiyodhana, 
#10 expostulated with the old MahArAja hhtil Be agreed to divide 
the kingdom between them, when YudhishtBii'a and his brethren 
took leave of the Mahkrdja, and of all their kinsmen, and departed 
with their mother Kunti to the city of ydranSvati. Before their 
departure they were cautioned by their uncle Vidura to 
fire ; and soon after their arrival they discovered a wicked plot 
that had bceh devised by I>uiyodhana and his friends for their 
destruction. A trusty retainer of Duiyodbana’s, named Purochana, 
had been sent on to prepare a handsome house in tlie city o 
Vdrandvati for the sons of Pdndu : and Purochana had built the 
walls of the house with lac or tesin, mii^lcd with hemp ; so that 
Some night when the Pandavas^were- asleep, the doors might be. 
fastened in the outside and the house set on fire, and all within it be 
consumed in the flames. Accordingly Purochana heartily welcome 
the Pdndevas ; and after having condncted them to the college o 
devotees, he led them to the house prepared fo»- their reception, 
and set before them a collation of fruit, &c. Shortly after a man 
from their uncle saying,. “ Vidura has sent me to dig an 
underground passage from yoiir house, to deliver you from it, 
should it be set ou fire.” When the passage was com- 
pleted Bhima resolved that Purochana should fall mto t ie 
snare he had laid for them. One day Kunti invited all t e 
poor people of the city and gave them a feast ; among her 
guests were a Bhil woman and her -five sons, who according 
to the practice of their tribe drank, a largo quantity of strong 
liquor, and tlion lay down and slept heavily. The same night a 
violent wind arose, and Bhima stole out through the passage, and 

» Westminster Kpriew, V6l I, p, 53* 
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strongly barricaded tlie house of Purochaa and set it on ire ; and 
the dames speedily destroyed the building and reached the house 
of the Panda vas *5 theu Bhlma conducted his mother and brethren 
through the passage uudergrouud and hurried them away into the 
jungle. Next morning the people of the city saw that both houses 
were destroyed by fire, and belieTed that all the inmates had 
perished ; for they discovered the blackened remains of Purochana 
and his servants, and also those of the Bhil woman and her five 
sons, whom they took to be those pf Kunti and the Pdndavas. The 
tidings now reached the city of Hastinapur, and the Kauravas 
greatly rejoiced at the supposed death of their enemies the 
Pandavas ; but Bhishma, Dropa, and Dritarashtra were affected 
even unto tears. 

The Pipdavas having escaped into the jungle met with many 
adventures there. Once when the party, overcome with fatigue 
were all asleep except Bhima, who stood by to guard them, an 
Asura named Hidimba attacked him, but after a severe fight, Bhima 
slew the cannibal. The sister of the Asura then set up h terrible 
cry, but afterwards followed Bhima and his party. She was 
ultimately married to him. They all afterwards dwelt in the city of 
Ekacliakra, (q. v.). The next event of importance was tlie marriage 
of the five brothers to Draupadi, the beautiful daughter of 
Drupada, the Raja of Pdnchala. At her Swayamvara the Kauravas 
and many distinguished Rajas assembled ; but all failed to bend 
the bow, when Arjuna disguised as a brahman, accomplished the 
feat, and shot the arrow in the eye of the golden fish, having first 
gone through the whirling Chakra below the fish. Draupadi then 
threw the garland round Arjuna’s neck* and accompanied him to 
the house of his mother. Afterwards by the advice of the sage 
Vydsa she was man-ied to all the five brothers. They then returned 
to Hastin^pur on the invitation of Bhishma, and were given the 
sovereignty of Khandava-prastha, as their half of the Raj. 

When the Pdndavas were settled in this new country, they built 
at first at Indra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khaiidava, and drove 
out the Scythian tribe known as the N£gas. When they had thus 
established a supremacy over every bordering enemy, and proved 
to the satisfaction of their new subjects that they could protect 
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cattle aiid harvests, they ittvited all their kinsmen and neighbours 
to a Edjasnja, and in the presence of all the people solemnly 
inaugurated their eider brother Yudhishthira as E^ja of Klianda- 
prastlia. The ceremonies .performed at the sacrifice were these : a 
number of priests marked out the spot, and strewed the place with 
the sacred kusa grass, kindled the sacrificial fire and chanted the 
Vedic hymns. The so-called Rajas who attended, were probably 
a rude company of half-naked warriors who feasted boisterously 
beneath the shade of trees.^ 

The Edjasuja excited the jealous anger of Duryoclhana, who 
arranged for his cousin’s visit to a great gambling match at 
Hastinapur. Yudhishthira reluctantly consented to go from a sense 
of obligation to obey the Maharaja, and accept a challenge. 
Through the fraudulent contrivances of Duryodhana he lost the 
whole of the Raj ; staked Iiis brothers as slaves and lost them ; 
lost himself ; then Draupadi ; then went into exile. 

After thirteen years of exile in %vliich they had many adventures, 
negotiations were opened for the return of the Pandavas. These 
all-failing, preparations were made for the great war which forms 
the chief event in the Mahdbharata, q. v. See also Pandavas, 

The closing scene of the Maliabharata, describing the last days 
of Yudhishthira, is considered the very finest specimen of the 
heroic poetry of India, “ We know of no episode even in the 
Homeric poems, which can surpass its mournful grandeur, or raise 
a more solemn dirge over the desolation of the fallen heart of man I 
Yudhishthira has won the throne, and his enemies are all fallen ; 
and an inferior poet would have concluded the story with a pa?an 
upon his happiness. But the Hindu bard had a fur deeper insight 
into man’s nature, and his genius would not content itself with any 
such commonplace catastrophe ; lie knew well that the human 
soul was born for the infinite, and that no finite Hue could fathom 
the depths of its longings ! It was no idle fiction in Grecian 
mythology, that Ulysses after his return to Ithaca, wandered forth 
again with his hungry heart into flic world. 

' Wheeler, I, 107. 


‘ For all experience is an arch, where thro’ 

Gleams that untraversed land, whose margin fades, 

For ever and for ever as we move.’ 

“ And Ulysses had found that the Ithaca, which had lured him 
on through ten years of war, and ten more of wandering, changed, 
upon his arjival, into a bleak barren rock, and his restless soul 
stretched out her hands once more towards the untrodden- beyomh 
Just in the same way, and with the same deep significance, 
Yudhishthira learns, after his victory, that the throne for which he 
had suffered so much leaves him unsatisfied and hungry as before. 
The friends of his youth are fallen, and the excitement of contest 
is over j and he leams in sorrow that kings are but men, and 
that the Fall haft overshadowed the throne as much as the poorest 
cottage ! In gloomy disappointment Yudhishthira resigns his 
crown, and he and his brothers and Draupadi set out in a forlorn 
journey to Mount Meru, where Indra’s heaven lies amongst the 
wilds of tlie Himalayas,* there to find that rest which seemed 
denied to their search upon earth. We present a literal prose 
vei‘sion of their pilgrimage and with it close our extracts. 

J.- ■ 

Having heatd Yndhishthira’s rewlve, and seen the destruction of Krishna, 

The five brothers sot forth, and Draupadi, and the seventh waa a dog that followed them, 
Yudhishthixa himself was the last that quitted Hastin^ipura ; 

'And all the citixens and the court followed them on their way. 

But none felt able to say unto him * return ;* 

And at length they all went back unto the city. 

Then the high-souled sons of Pindu, and far-famed Draupadi, 

Pursued their way, fasting, and with their faces turned towards the east, 

Eesolved upon separation from earth, and longing for release from its laws ; 

They roamed onward over mmiy regions, and to many a river and sea. 

Yudhishthira went before, and Bhima followed next behind him, 

And Arjuna came after him, and then the twin sons of Madri, 

And aixth, aftjer them, came Draupadi, with her fair face and lotus eyes. 

Aind last of all followed the dog, as they watidered on till they came to the ocean. 

* This is in fact a precise counterpart to the legend of Ulysses, as Tennyson 
describes it in his.poem, — the most epicean fragment since Milton’s days. 

For my purpose holds 
* ** To sail unto the West until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs ,will wash m down, 

It may be we shall reach|the blessed isles ; 

And see the gi-eat Achilles whom we knew.’ ’’ 


' Bnt ■ Arjuuft'lefi not hold' of Ms heavenly bow, . 

Luted by the splendour-ot its genu, nor of those two he»veriy ara« : 

And suddenly they saw Agni* standing like a mountrin before them, 

Standing in gigantic form and stopping up their path: 

An“ thi to tLm spoke the god,-‘0 sons of Pkndu. do you know me noil 

0 YudhisMMra, mighty hero, knowest fchon not my voice t 

1 am Agni, who gave that bow unto Arjuha ; 

Let Mm leave it h^re and go, for none other is worthy to b^r it ; 

For Arimia’s sake I stole thatbow of Vanina, the ocean god. 

Let Gandhiva, that best of bows, be given back to ocean again 

And then by the upper shore of the briny sea, 

They tamed toward the south-west, and went on their way ; 

II. 

«y5th their senses subdncd, the heroes having readied the north, 

And haring crossed its height they beheld the sea of sand, 

A rtfi Hdsxt thev saw rocky Meru, the king of mountains. . 

But wSl they were thus faringouwmds. in ea^r 

^I^sdl Wst hold of her hope, and feU on the face of the earth . 

And BMma the mighty having w 

Stroke to the king of justice, + looking back to her as there she lay, 
act of evil hath she done, that faultless daughter of a king. 

Next the fair Sahadeva feU upon the face of 
^ was hi. fault, and therefore hath the prince frilen this day. 

Thus speaking, he left Sahadeva, and went on; 

^dhiahthira, king of jusaee. and hU hrotaew 

ButwhonNakuiasawthefaUof^^^^^ 


i The usual title of Yudhishthira. 



Unequalled for beauty in the world, hath he too Mien oiFtho ground T, 

And him thus answered- Yudhishthira, ‘ Ever was the thought in Ms heart, 

There is none equal ih-teauty to me, and I am superior unto all i- 
Therefore hath Kalutaiallen ; come BWma, andiollow my steps • 

Whatsoever eacn ha' Udone, assuredly he eateth thereof. ‘ 

And when Arjuna'hdheld, them thus fallen behind him, 

He too. the great conqueror, felii with his soul pierced -through with sorrow': 

And when he, the lion-hearted, was fallen, like Indra himself in majesty, 

When he, the invincible, was dead, once more Bhima spoke unto the King ; 

' No 'act of evil do 1 remember in all that Arjuna hath done ; 

Wherefore then is this change,^and Why hath he too fallen on the ground ?’ 

And him thus answered Yudhishthira, ‘In one day I could destroy ^11 my enemies. 
Such was Arjuna's boast, and he falls, for he fulfilled it not ! 

And -he ever despised all warriors beside himself. 

This he ought not to have done, and therefore hath he fallen to-day. 

Thus speaking, the king went on, and then Bhima himself next fell to the earth. 
And, as he fell, he cried with aloud voice unto Yudhishthira, 

* Oh king of justice look back, .1—1 thy dear brother am fallen. 

What is the cause of my fall, Oh tell, it to me if thou knowest 

Once more him answered Yudhishthira, ‘ When thon gaaed’st on thy foe, 

Thou hast cursed him with thy breath, therefore thou too fallest to-day !’ 

Thus having spoken, the mighty king, not looking back, went on, 

And still, as ever, behind him, went following that dog alone I 


* Lo ! suddenly, with a sound that ran through heaven and earth 
Indra came riding on his chajriot, and he cried to the king * ascend/ 

Thm indeed did the lord of justice look .back to his fallen brothers. 

And thus unto Indra he spoke with a sorrowful heart, 

‘ Let my brothers who yonder He fallen, go with me. 

Not even into thy heaven would I enter if they were not there ; 

And yon fair-faced daughter of a king, Braupadi/tlie all-deserving ; 

Let her too enter with us? Oh Indra, approve my prayer i' 

. Indra. .. . 

In heaven thou shalt find thy brothers, they are already there before thee. 
There are they all with I>raux>acU ; weep not then, Oh son of Bharata t 
Thither are they entered, prince, having thrown away their mortal weeds. 
But thou alone shalt enter, still wearing thy body of flesh. 

Yudhishthira. 

Oh Indra and what of this dog? It hath faithfully followed me through ; 
Let it go with me into heaven, for my soul is full of compassion. 

Indra. ' 

Immortality and fellowship with me» and the height of joy and felicity, 
AH these hast thou reached to-day ; leave then the dog behind thee. 

Yudhishthira. 

The good may oft act an evil part, but never a part like this ; 

Away then with that felicity, whose price is to abandon the faithful. 

\ Indra, 

3Hy heaven hath no place for dogs? they -steal away our oflerings on earth, 
Leave then thy dog behind thee, nor think in tliy licart that it is cmci. 
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^ Yudhishthira, 

, To a-b&adon tbe faithful wii devoted is an endless crime, like the murder of a Brahman, 
Hever therefore, come weal or woe, will I abandon yon faithful dog, 

Yon poor creature, in fear and distress, hath trusted in my power to save it ; 

Not therefore, for even life itself, will I break my plighted word. 

Indra. 

If a dog hut beholds a sacrifice, men esteem it unholy and void ; 

Fowake then the dog, O hero, and heaven is thine own as a reward. 

Already thou hast borne to forsake thy fondly-loved brothers and Draupadi, 

Why then forsakest thou not the dog ? wherefore now fails thy heart ? 

Yubhishthira. 

i Mortals, when they are dead, are dead to love or hate, so runs the world’s belief, 

I could not bring them back to life, but while they lived I never left them ; 

To oppress the suppliant, to kill a wife, to spoil a Brahman, and to betray one’s friends, 
These are the four great crimes ; and to forsake a dependent, I count equal unto them. 

Yudliislitliira then enters heaven ; but one more trial awaits him. 
He finds there Duiyodhana and the other sons of Dhritar^shtr^, 
but he looks in vain for his own brothers. He refuses to stay in 
the Swerga without them, and a messenger is sent to bring him 
where they are. He descends to the Indian hell and finds them 
there ; and he proudly resolves to stay with them and share their 
sorrows, rather than dwell in heaven without them. But the 
whole scene was only a maya or illusion, to prove his virtue ; the 
sorrows suddenly vanish, the surrounding hell changes into heaven, 
%vhere Yudhishthira and his brothers dwell with Indra in full 
^ content of heart for ever. 

Thus closes the Mah^bhdrata, the new mythic world, which a 
modern Columbus has opened.”^ 

Yudhishthira is also called Dharmaraja, Dharmaputra and some- 
times simply Eijan. 

Yuga — A cycle of five years. The years are called severally 
Samvatsara, Farivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara, and Vatsara. 
There are four kinds of months : I, the Saura, or Solar-sidereal, 
consisting of the sun’s passage through a sign of the izodiac ,* 2 , 
the Saumya or Chandra or lunar month, comprehending thirty 
lunations or Tithis, and reckoned most usually from new moon to 
new moon, though sometimes from full moon to full moon 5 3, the 
Savana, or solar month, containing thirty days of sunrise and 

* Westminster Review, Vol. L, p. 61. 
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kshatra or lunar asterismal month, which is 
through the twenty-eight lunar mansions, 
the Yuga differ only in denomination, being 
described, with such Malam^sas or 
be necessary to complete the period, 
jycle comprehends therefore 
‘ r-one solar months 
1,860 lunations ; and 
1,809 such days. 

---s ; the Krita, the Tret^, 
To estimate the length of each it is 
- - I Ayana (the period 
south of the ecliptic} ; and two 
The southern Ayana is a night, and the 
Twelve thousand divine years, each 
such days, constitute the 
They are thus distributed : the 
the Tretd, three thousand ; 

thousand. The 
and it' is of as 
the Ynga ; and tlie 
termed the Sandhydsana, is of similai- 


sunset ; an 
the moon's 

I'he five years forming 
composed of the months just 
intercalary months, as may 
according to Vriddha Garga. The c; 
sixty solar-sidereal months of 1,800 dys : six y- 
or 1,830 days ; sixty-two lunar months, or J. 
sixty-seven lunar-asterismal months, or 
Yugas— There are four Yugas or ages 
the Dwdpara, and the Kdli. 
necessary to remember tliat six months form an 

of the sun’s progress north or i 

Ayanas compose a year, 
northern a day, of the gods, 
composed of three hundred and sixty 
period of the four Yugas or ages. 

Krita age has four thousand divine years 

the Dwdpara, two thousand ; and the Kdli age, one 
period that precedes a Yuga is called a Sandhya, 
ir/-d vears as there are thousands in 


Treta Yuga., 

Sandhya 

Sandhydsana 


Dwapara Yuga 
Sandhya 


Can ied over ... 1 0,800 


YUV— YUY 


763 


Brought over../ 10,800 

Km Yuga 

Sandhya 100 

Sandhy^saua 100 

1,200 


12,000 

—See V. P. and Notes. 

Ynvaiiaswa — Ij A prince, tiie son of Ardra ; 2, tiie son oi 
Prasenajit, and father of Mandhatra, q. v. ; 3, the son of Am- 
barisha. 

YuyEdhana— The son of Satyaka, and grandson of Sini. 
YuyiltSU — The youngest son of Dhritarashtra, by a woman of 
the Vaisya caste, making altogether a hundred and two children. 




APPENDIX. 


A 

Adityas — [Page lO] — The sous of Aditi* They were first 
reckoued as seven or eight. In the later Indian literature they 
are always said to be twelve. Contradictory accounts of them are 
cited by Dr. Muir {IV, 104). In texts from the Mahabharata the 
Adityas, though thuir names are not always uniformly given, are 
stated to be twelve in number, except in one case where only 
eleven are specified. Vishnu is always named as one of them, and 
as by the time when these works were written, his dignity had 
become enhanced in general estimation, he is declared to be the 
greatest of the twelve. In the V. P, and Harivamsha it is stated 
that those who formerly, in the Chakshusha Mauwantara, were 
called the Tushitas, are known as the twelve Adityas in the 
Vaivasvata Manwantara. 

Professor Both, (in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Soc. VI, 68) 
has the following observations on the Adityas. There (in the 
highest heaven) dwell and reign those gods who bear in common 
the name of Adityas. We must, however, if we would discover 
their earliest character, abandon the conceptions wduch jii a later 
age, and even in that of the heroic poems, were entertained 
regarding these deities. According to this conception they were 
twelve sun-gods, bearing evident reference to the twelve months. 
But for the most ancient period wc must hold fast the primary 
signification of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, 
eternal beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element 
which sustains them, and is sustained by them. The eternal and 
inviolable element in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms 
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their essence, is the celestial light. The Adityas, the gods of this 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universe. They arc 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal sus- 
tainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, behind all 
tliese phenomena.— 0. *9. T., F, 56. 

Ahi— A name of Vrittra, the demon who personifies drought, 
and is also called Sushna. 

Ajollhaga— The unborn part of man. After death and the 
cremation of the body, Agni is supplicated to kindle the unborn 
part with his heat aud flame, and, assuming his most auspicious 
form, to convey it to the world of the righteous. Before, however, 
this unborn part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, it has to traverse a vast gulf of darkness. Leaving behind 
on earth all Uiat is evil and imperfect, and proceeding by the patlvs 
which the fathers trod, the spirit, invested with a lustre like that 
of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal light, &c.—0. S. T., 
Vol. V, p. 303. 

Akanipana — A king who lived in the Krita Yuga, but who 
was so far from enjoying the tranquillity generally predicated of 
that happy time, that he was overcome by his enemies in a battle, 
in which he lost his son, and suffered in consequence severe afllie- 
tion.— 0. S. T., Vol. J, p. 505. 

Anakadundubhi— A name of Vasudeva, q. v. 

Aranyani — The goddess of forest solitude. Several hymns in 
the Kig- and Atharva-vedas are addressed to this goddess. Sec 
0. S. T., V, 423. 

Arhat-”A perfect saint, amongst the Jains or Buddhists ; one 
in whom evil desire is entirely destroyed ; one entitled to the 
homage of gods and men. 

Aruna— The ruddy, lljesonof the patriarch Kasyapa and 
his wife Vinata th® younger brother of Garuda, the bird vehicle 
of Vishnu. This deity has hr the classical period taken the place 
of Ushas, the personification of dawn in Uie Vedie creed. 

AmisM— The daughter <rf Manu and wife of the great sage 
Cbyavana. — 0. S, 3E, J, p, 124, 
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ArvalaE— The sou and heir of Raja Kehama, who offered 
Tiolenee to Kaliyal, the beautiful daughter of a peasant in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, and was felled to the earth and slain 
by the a¥engii3g arm of her fathei'. 

Aryabhata— At page this name was spelt after Colebrooke 
m Ar^Mam rhut old Sanskrit works recently discovered 
it is written almost invariably with one i Aryabhata ; and this is 
therefore the spelling now adopted. It is ascertained on his own 
authority that he was born at Kusumapura, near the modern 
Patna. The date which he assigns for his birth coiTesponds with 
A. D. 476. Aryabhata was evidently a great man and is recognised 
as such by all Orientalists. Lassen calls him ‘ the founder of 
mathematical and astronomical science in India.’ His chief work 
is the Arabhatiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti Sutra, and the Aryashtasata. — Mrs, Manningt ^ 

J., VoL /, p. 360-6. 

Asravind‘arQati-~-The daughter of Kimadeva, who was sent 
by Indra, along with her father, to endeavour to excite passion in 
the breast of Yay£ti. In this they succeeded, and in order to 
become a fit husband for his young bride, the aged king applied to 
his sons to give him their youth in exchange for his decrepitude. 
As elsewhere related they all refused, except Puru, the youngest. 
After a time, however, Yayati was prevailed upon by the persua- 
sion of his young bride, at the instigation of Indra, to go to 
heaven, on which he restored his youth to Puru, and proceeded 
his subjects to Indra, who sent them to Siva, and he directed 
them to Vishnu, in wliose sphere they obtained a final abode. — 
Wiison^s Works, III, 37. 

Atikaya—One of the sous of the giant Ravana, who was killed 

at the siege of Lanka. 

Atit — From Aiita, passed away ; a religious mendicant liberated 
from worldly cares and feelings. 

Atyarati — The unwise man mentioned in the Aitareya Brali- 
mana, who by means of aRajasuya sacrifice or religious ceremony, 
subdued the whole earth ; but when the brahman %vho had offi- 
ciated asJied for his reward, Atyarati replied : “ When I conquer 
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Uttara Kura, thoti shalt be king of the earth, holy mao, and I will 
be merely thy general” The brahman replied : Uttara Kara 
is the land of the gods ; no mortal can conquer it. Thou hast 
cheated me, therefore I take all from thee. And Atyaiiti, thus 
deprived of vigour, was slain by king' Sushimna. For Atyarati 
had not kept his oath. — A, ^ M. /., VoL I, p. lOU 

B 

Badarikasrama— The part of the Himalaya known as 
Badarinath. It is a shrine of ancient celebrity.— 

BahU— ‘A king of Ayodhya, the seventh in descent from 
Harischaudra. He was overcome by the Haihayas and Talajangas, 
and compelled to fly with his queens to the forest, where he died. 
After his death one of his wives gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Sagara (q. v.) When he had grown up the youth 
learnt from his mother all that had befallen his father, and vowed 
to exterminate the enemies who had conquered his paternal king- 
dom, lie acquired great celebrity, aud takes a conspicuous place 
in Hindu history, 

Bahnsalin — A uame of Blnma. 

BMma — Page 95. “ Bhima is the Hercules or Orlando of the 
mythological poetry of the Hindus ; his uncommon strength was 
a supernatural endowment. In his youth he was the great plague 
of the Kuru princes, beating them in every sport and contest. 
They therefore plotted to get rid of him, and at a juvenile party at 
one of the water palaces of the king, administered a poisonous 
drug to him, and took advantage of his slumber to push him into 
the Ganges. He fell into the region of the sub-terrene snakes, by 
whom he was bitten ; one poison was the antidote of the otlier, and 
Bhima, recovering from his sleep, soon beat off his antagonists ; 
they fled to their king Vasuki wdio was induced by their report to 
see the wonderful boy, and went to meet him. In his train was 
Aryaka, the maternal great great grandfather of Bhima, %v!io 
recognisefl, and welcomed hie descendant. Arvaka belnsit a greaf 
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-favourite with the king of the. Nigas, Va^uki offered -to give his 
rektiott aey treasure or ' gems he could desire, but Aiyaka asked, 
perinissioa for him to quaff the invigorating beverage, of which one 
bowl contained the strength of a thousand N%as ; permission being 
granted, BMma drained this bow! eight times at as many draugiits, 
and then went quietly to sleep for eight days : on his waking he 
was feasted by the Ndgas and then restored to his sofrowing 
mother and brethren. From this period, dates his miraculous 
strength. Many of these incidents fod parallels in Western 
Eomance, The lady .of the Lake inhabits the depths of the water, 
and is called by Merlin the white serpent the Fata Morgana 
resided beneath a lake while Caressing one of her lovers as a 
serpent. She is also styled the Fairy of Eiches: her treasures 
were spread over a plain to which Orlando arrived by falling in a 
confiict with Arridano to the bottom' of an enchanted lake : Maiito, 
the protecting fairy of Mantua [OrL Fur. 43,. 74.] being saved by 
Adonis when pursued in the form of a snake, proffers him anything 
he may desire* The account she gives of herself makes her to be 
a regular Ndga Kanya, or Ophite Maiden. The feat of Bhima may 
be paralleled by a similar one of Orlando, and many others of the 
preux chevaliers of chivalry.” — Wilson^s Woeks, III, 337. 
name of Bhima. 

— ^The son of Tugra, who was- abandoned by his, 
malevolent companions in the middle of the sea, and rescued by the* 
Asvlns, who are said to have conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid 
ocean with their headlong flying horses. Another account states 
**Togra abandoned Bhujyu on the water-cloud, as any dead man 
leaves his property. Ye, Asvins, bore him in animated water-tight 
ships, which traversed the air. Three nights and three days did 
ye convey hiih in three flying cars, with .a hundred feet and six 
horses, which crossed over to the dry land beyond the liqilid ocean ” 
—a 5. r., F, p. 244. 

Bibliatsil — name of Arjuna. 

Bindlllliatt— The daughter of Sa^biuda,^who was married to 
the celebrated king Mdndhatri, and became the mother of. three 

iim mid fifty daughters. • 
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BrahmaketU— A prince, the son of Visvaketii, king of Dra- 
vida, who was doomed to die in his sixteenth year, but who, by 
advice of Angiras, ^vent to Benares, and lay down in the path of 
Yama, when on a visit to Siva. Yama who never deviates from a 
straight path, and even an equal step, and could therefore neither 
walk round Brahmaketu nor stride over him, at. last, to induce 
him to rise, promised to allow him to live a century, %vhich 
accordingly happened. There is an underplot of Brahmaketo’s 
marrying the daughter of the king of K^mpllya, in lieu of the 
hunchbacked son of the king of Kekaya, which has^some resem- 
blance to a story in the Arabian Nights. — Wilson’s Works, 
ITT, 44, 

Bura Pennon— The deity worshipped by the Khonds ; he is 
called the god of light and source of good ; wliile his consort Tari- 
Pennou is the source of evil in the world. 

Bjrroba A demi-god of the herdsmen ; worshipped wlicrevcr a 
few of the pastoral tribes are settled. 

‘ mi l.— 

C 

Chanda— A demon servant of the demon chief Suinblui, whe 
was killed by the goddess UmS., who ultimately slew Lis master 
also. The Kaiipuja festival is in commemoration of the victory 
of UmS over Chanda and Munda. 

Chaadrakanta — Tlie moon-gem, which is supposed to absorb 
the rays of the moon, and emit them again in tlie form of pure 
and cool moisture. 

Cobra to the Rakshasas the Cobra, or deadly-hooded 

snake, plays the most important part in the legends, us a super- 
natural personage. This is only one of the many traces still extant 

of tliat serpent-woi-ship formerly so general in western India 

feerpent-worship, as it still exists is semethiug more active than 
a mere popular superstition. The Cobra, unless disturbed, rarely 
goes far from home, and. is supposed to watch jealously over a 
hidden treasure. He is, in the estimation of the lower elngaea, 
invested witli supernatural powers, and according to the treatment 
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lie receiveSj he builds up oi*' destroys the fortuues of the house to 
which lie belongs. No native will wdlliugly kill him if. he cau get 
rid of him ill any -other way ; and the- poorei’ classes always after 
he is kiiiedj give him all the , honours of a regular cremaiiouj 
assuring him':,, with many protestations as the pile burns, ‘that 
they are guiltless of : his blood j that they slew him by ' order of 
their master or ‘that they had no'' other ^ way to prevent his 
biting the ohildren .or the chickens.’ .Sir B. Frere** 


B . 

BadMcha—pne of the nineteen Bhrigus,, composers of- hymns,.- 
S. It, VoLlp 279., , 

■ Dadhy^ECh— One of the'- ancient great sage,Sj the son of' 
Atharvan. 

Damias— -Th'e name of brahmans in Kiisa-dwipa. 

Banayja — A name of Arjuna. 

Basagriva— A name of the giant R4vana. 

Devadatta — One of the five sons of a brahman named Govinda** 
datta who lived on the banks of the Ganges. The sons wmrc of goodly 
persons, but rude manners and uncultivated minds, A brahman of 
great learning having on one occasion, when tlie father was abroad, 
demanded the rites of hospitality, was treated with disrespect by 
the youths, and was about to depart, in wu‘atli when the father 
arrived. The severity with which he rebuked the lads pacified the 
brahman and he was induced to remain. The anger of liis parent 
produced a favourable impression on Devadatta, who, repenting of 
his idle habits, set off to Badarikasrama to propitiate Siva. The 
rigour of his austerities engaged the approbation of the god. Siva 
appeared to him and promised that he should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to Fataliputra, 
and study under Vedakhumba. He afterwards repaired toFra<" 
tisliriidna, where he studied, with diligence and success under 
another teacher of repute. 


* Introduction to Old Deccan Days. 
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He iliere beheld the daugliter of the kiog Sosarma at a balcony 
of the palace. She also noticed him, and the attraction' was 
mnttiaL • After tliey had interchanged glances she beckoned to 
him to approach. He obeyed ; on which she, took a flower^ and 
having touclied jier teeth with it, threw it to him, and then disap- 
peared. Devadatta taking the flower retorned home. The iame 
that preyed on his heart soon betrayed itself to the experience of 
his preceptor, and he quickly drew from him the secret of lip 
passion. He explained tiie story of the dower to signify an assign- 
ation on the part of the princess to meet Deyadatta at a temple 
called Pushpa, (a dower.) The youth was charmed with this 
explanation, and set off to the temple to await the coining of the 
princess. On her arrival in due course she enquired how he had 
so readily apprehended her meaning ; but when he confessed he 
was indebted to his preceptor’s sagacity, rather than to his own, 
she was highly offended with his lack of discernment and left him 
in displeasure. 

Devadatta was now more wretched than ever, when Sambhu, 
commisserating his condition, sent one of his attendants, Fanehi- 
sikha, to console and assist him. Panchisikha made the youth put 
on a female garb, whilst he assumed the appearance of an aged 
brahman. Thus changed, they repaired to the palace, when the 
supposed brahman thus addressed the monarch : King, I am an 
old man, without connections in your capital, I sent my only son 
on family affairs some time ago to a distant country, and he does 
not return. 1 am weary of expecting him, and fear some evil may 
have befallen him. I will therefore go forth in quest of him ; but 
how can I dispose of my daugiiter-in-Iaw in the mean time ? I 
leave her, king, as a sacred deposit in your charge.” The monarch, 
afraid of the brahman’s malediction, reluctantly accepted the trust, 
and the supposed brahman departed. The daughter was trans- 
ferred to the interior of the palace, where, revealing himself to the 
princess, Devadatta succeeded in pacifying her iiidigiiatloii, and 
recovering her regard. She listened to his suit %vith complacency, 
and they pledged their troth to each other by the ritual tliat unites 
in wedlock the inferior spirits of heaven. 

When H became to conceal their secret Inter- 
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course, the frieutllj spiin^^ was summoned by a wish to their assist- 
ance-— lie appeared, and conveyed Devadatta out of the palace by 
night. 'The next moniiog' he made the youth discard -his female 
habiliments, and accompany him, again' metamorphosed .tO: a 
venerable brahman, to the palace, in the character of the son of 
whom he had been in search. He came, he said, to claim his 
daug!iter-in-law, and the king ordered her to be sent for ; but all 
parties were struck with real, or seeming consternatioD, when it 
was announced that she was nowhere to be found. The king, at 
a loss to comprehend the possibility of her evasion, and recol- 
lecting old legends, suspected that the brahman was not what he 
seemed to be, and, apprehensive of incurring his displeasure, 
professed himself willing to submit to any conditions he should 
impose. These were readily arranged, and the princess was given 
to the brahman’s supposed son, in exchange for the bride that he 
pretended to have lost. The princess bore a son, who was named 
Malndhara. When the king was advanced in years, he retired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to his grandson ; and after 
witnessing the gloiy of Malndhara, his parents also withdrew 
from the world to the silence of the hermitage : devoting all their 
thoughts to Sambhu, they obtained his favour ; and when released 
from this mortal coil, they were elevated to the mnk of spirits, 
attendant on the god and his celestial consort, as Pushpadanta and 
his wife Jay^i, the same whose indiscreet curiosity had lately been 
punished by their temporary return to the infirmities of human 
nature. — Wilson’s Woeks, III, 185. 

DCTantaka— One of the sons of the giant Ravana, who %vas 
killed at the siege of Lanka. 

Dhaiiasyaya — ** The conqueror of wealth a name of Aijuna, 
the third of the Panda va princes, eminent for his valour, and the 
particular friend of Krishna. 

DhaiiyaS— 'The designation of Vaisyas inKrauncha Dwipa. 

Bhlimrakslia — One of Kdvana’s generals who was killed at 

the siege of Lanka. 

Dipakami— An ancient monarch, whose wife, . named Sakti- 
raati, more dear to him than hk existence, whilst reposing in a 
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Ekashtaka — The mother of Indra. Ekashfakd, praetisiii 
austere fervour, bore as a child the glorious ludra. lu the ne-x 
verse Ekaslitaku is called the mother of' Boma as veil as of Iiidn 
aod the daughter of Prajapatif’—O, S. VoL J\ p, 8(X 

Ereenia — The benevolent Glendovcer (Gandharba) in Soiitliey 
poem ‘Mhe ciir^e of IvehamaP’ 


Garuda-— -[Pugc 224]— A wuudervogul, or wonderful l)ird, is 
the property of all people ; and the Garuda of the Hindus is 
represented by the Eorosh of the Zend, Shnoorgh of the Persians, 
the Anka of the Arabs, the' Kerkes of the Turks, the Kirni of the 
Japanese, the sacred dragon of the Chiuese, the GriiHu of Chivalry, 
ihe Pln^onix of classical fable, the wise and ancient, bird that sits 
upon the ash Yggdrasit of the Edda, and according to Faber, hi 
common with all the rest, is -a misrepresentation of the holy cheru- 
bim that guai’ded the gate of paradise. Some winters bavo even 
traced the twelve knights of the round Table to the twelve 
Kocs of Persian story. — Wilson’s Works, IE, 193, 

GoEika — :The mother of Patanjali the grammarian. 

Govindadatta— A brahman who* Jived on the banks of tJm 
Ganges ; he had five sons of whom w^as Devadatta, (q, v.) 
whose su bscquenh celeb fJty con ferred dislinction on the father. 
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G-ritsamada—A name given by Indra to the Muni Saunahotra, 
because lie delighted in praising. His hymn was termed In^ 
tim of Indra. He was born again as 

Sainmka, in the race of Bhrigu, and saw the second Mandala 
of the Rig Veda as it was revealed to him together with the hymn 
Sajaniya,-&c.— A SVjL., 231. 

Gudakesa— A name of Arjnna» 

Guiiadliya-^The human name of Malyavan, when he was con- 
demned to return to the infirmities of human nature. He was 
born at Pratishthana, the capital of Salivahaua, supposed to be 
the same as Pattau or Pyetan on the Godaveri. — Wilson. 


. I 

Ida— The wife of Maiiu, mid mother of the human race aftei 
the deluge. 

Indrasana— The charioteer of Yudhishthira. 



J 


Jrimbhaka — A celestial or magical weapon, 'which causes 
drowsiness. These weapons are of a very unintelligible character. 
Some of them are occasionally wielded as missiles, but in general 
they appear to be mystical powers exercised by the individual; 
such as those of paralysing an enemy, or locking his senses fast 
in sleep, or bringing down storm and rain and fire from heaven. 
There is a list of one hunderd of these weapons given in the first 
book of the RamEyana,-— Wilson, XI, 097. 



K 


KaJiyal— The beautiful .daughter of the peasant Ladurlad 
whose violation was attempted by Arvalan, the son of Bija 
Kehama. Arvalan was slain in consequence by Ladurlad, upon 
whom was afterwards pronounced the doom whkh gives the title 
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to Southey’s poem. Kaliyal afterwards joined' her father, and often 
soothed him under the withering effects of Kelmma’s curse, iiiii! 
Ladurlad is often able to extricate his daughter from great dangers 
of fire and flood. 

■ ^ Kainadlienil-*The sacred cow of the Muni Jamadagni, which 
was stolen by Uijo. Kartavirya, and afterwards recovered by the 
Muni’s son Para'sararaa, who slew the robber king. 

Kainalasna — A name of Brahma, as the soul of the universe, 
contained in the Egg of the world. 

Kanakhala — A place of pilgrimage celebrated in Hindu 
fictiou ; it is near Gaiigadwara, the modern Harithvai*. 

Katyayana — A name of great celebrity in the literary bistoiy 
of India. It belongs in all probability, to several personages 
renowned for their contributions to the grammatical and ritual 
literature of the Brahmauical Hindus ; but it is met with also 
amongst the names of the chief disciples of the Buddha, Sakja* 
muni. The most celebrated personage of this name, however, is 
Katyayana, the critic of the great grammarian Paiiini ; and he is 
most likely the same with the Katyayana who wrote the gramma- 
tical treatise called the PratisAkbya of the white Yajurveda, 
(q. T.) Professor Goldstiieker, in his Panini, ’&c., his Place m 
Sanscrit Literature (London, 1861,) lias shewn that he cannot 
have been a contemporary of Pdnini, as was generally assumed ; 
and in a paper recently read by him before the Royal Asiatic 
Society (February, 1863,) he has proved that this Katyayana 
lived at the same time as the great gi’ammariae Patanjali, whose 
date he had previously fixed between 140 and 120 before the 
'Christian era. See Pa'i^anjali. — Chambers' Encyclopiedia. 

Kehama — The name of the mythical Rdja who is the principal 
figure in Southey’s poem “The Curse of Kehama.” By a long 
course of penances and austerities he acquired supreme power over 
the world, and caused the gods themselves to tremble for their inde- 
pendence. His son Arvalau, the heir apparent to all his power and 
wickedness, was slain with a stake by a peasant whose daughter he 
was attempting to violate. The incensed Baja pronounced on tiie 
peasant, Ladurlad, the doom which gives name to the poem. 
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Kuhu— The goddess of the day, when the moon is in the first 

and second quarters* 

Kundoba— A deified hero of the shepherds, who, amongst the 

pastoral tribes supersedes all other popular idols. 

Ktinjara— An old parrot mentioned, in the Pddma Purina. 
When the sage Chyavana was wandering over the world in pilgri- 
mage, he came to tlie south bank of the Narmadi, where a linga 
caUed Omkira was erected ; and having worshipped it, he sat 
under an Indian fig tree where he overheard a conversation 
between Kunjara and his four sons, in which the latter related to 
the former what they had beheld in their flight during the day. 
Several stories were related the moral of which was the same, the 
good effects of venerating holy men, and meditating upon Vishnu. 
Kunjara then related to Chyavana an account of the preceding births 
of his sons and himself.— -Wilson’s Works, Vol. Ill, p. 37. 

Kusadhvajai — Arishi, the father of Vodavati. He was slain 
by Sambhu, king of the Daityas. 


Ladurlad— The name of the peasant in -Southey’s poem, on 
whom the curse of Keiiama is pronounced. See Yeuillian, 
Keiiasia, &c. 


M 

Mada— A demon, created by the sage Chyavana, intoxrcation 
personified ; in terror of whom and of the power of the Mint, the 
Ls acceded to the participation of the Asvini Kumdras w dmne 
Lnours. Mada was afterwards divided, and distributed amongst 
dice, women, and wine.— Wilson, XI, 263. 

Mahatmya-A legendary and local description of «ie ^MtneSs 
or holiness of particular temples, or individual ^ 

chapter taken from some Puiina, descriptive of the virtues of some 
place or person, is termed a Mahatmya.-^WiLSON. 

MlMdliara-The son of Devadatta, (q. v.) 
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Mandakim—-A. river near the hill Chitraknta in Bnndelknnd 
regarded as a sort of sacred stream on account of E^ima, Laksh* 
mana, and Sita, having resided in its neighbourhoods Riina thus 
points out to Sita, some of the beauties of the river, 

“ My life in fair Ayodhya’s town 
Was not so sweet to me. 

As gazing on this lovely Hood, ^ 

That glorious hill and thee. 

Bathe in the gentle stream, to her 
With friendly love repair, 

And pluck her lilies in thy play, 

And twine them in thy hair. 

This mount, with all its savage life, 

Ayodhya’s city deem, 

And on this beauteous river look 
As our own Sarju’s stream, ^ 

0 Sita, I am wild with joy, 

So rare a lot is mine, 

Cheered by a duteous brother's care, 

And loved with love like thine,'* 

Griffith. Scenes from the Rami^ana, 

Maruty-^A name of Hanuman, the offspring of Marut, a name 
of Fa vana or Vayu, all meaning wind. 

Mrigavati-^Thc wife of Sahasranika, (q. v.) 

Munda — A demon servant of the demon ruler Nisumbha, who 
was killed by Um^. The goddess ultimately slew his master also. 
The Kalipiija festival in Bengal is held annually in commemora* 
lion of the victory of Um£ over Chanda and Munda. 



N 


Namuchi— 'One of the demons who personify drought ; they 
lire represented in the Rig Veda as hostile powers in the atmos« 
plierc, who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the 
dciLtds. 
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Naildaka — One of the hundred sons of Bhritaiishtra, Duryod- 
Imna was the eldest, but as the legend of their birth was not given 
in the article under his name, it may be recited here. One day 
the sage Vy£sa was hospitably entertained by the queen GAndhari, 
and in return he granted her a boon* She choose to be the mother 
of a hundred sons, and soon afterwards became pregnant* Aftei 
two years gestation she produced a mass of flesh which was divided 
by Vyasa into a hundred and one pieces, (as big as the joint of a 
thumb) and placed in jars* In due time the eldest son Duryodhana 
was born, but not till after the birth of Pritha’s son Yudhishthira. 
In another month the remaining ninety-nine sons were born from 
the remaining jars, and one daughter, called Duhsala (afterwards 
married to Jayadratha.) The hundred names are all given in the 
MalidbhArata ; it will be sufficient here to mention the principal 
ones : — Duryodhana, Durvishaha, Durmukha, Dushpradarsana, 
Vivinsati, Vikarna, Duhsasana, Virochana, Eandaka, Nandaka, &c. 
— WlLLUBIS* I. E. P* 

Nisiiada — The progenitor of the wild races, extracted from the 
left thigh of king Vena* — Wilson. 

Nisnmbha — A demon ruler of prodigious strength and power 
who was destroyed by the goddess Uma. The DevinialiAtmya 
narrates this as one of her chief martial exploits. 
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Chinciiini, a city on the seashore, south from the shrme of Kwraars 
Swami., .They were kindly enteiiUined by Bliojika, a ' Brahman, 
who gave them' his .three.- daughters in marriage. After a time, 
the country was afflicted by famine ; and the three husbands, 
deserting their wives, set off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
Talents^and relationship touch not the hearts of the wicked. The 
wife of the second brother proved pregnant, and was delivered of 
a son, whose helpless situation attracted the pity, and propitiated 
the guardian care of Devi and Siva. The first effect of this 
powerful patronage was the discovery, by the women, of an 
immense treasure, 'which being judiciously expended, elevated the 
boy to princely possessions. By the advice of his grandfather’s 
friend, and his own guardian Yajnadatta, Futraka, as the lad had 
been named, dittributed publicly splendid gifts, at various seasons, 
to the Brahmans, in the hope of attracting and discovering his 
father. The scheme succeeded, and the three brothers returned 
to claim their wives, and interest In the young Eaja. The claim 
was joyfully recognized ; but the evil propensities of the fraternity 
prevailing over natural affection, they conspired the death of tlie 
prince, and his own father led him into a temple, where fie loft 
him to be murdered by assassins, covertly stationed for the purpose. 
The murderers were, however, induced, by the intreaties and 
presents of Futraka, to lot him escape, and lie tied Into the fomsts. 
His father and uncles met the fatetiiat ever attends the ungrateful : 
the officers of the young Eaja accused them of having killed him, 
and falling upon the culprits, sacrificed them to his memory. 

In the meantime, Futraka, whilst wandering in the woods, beheld 
two men struggling with each other. He enquired who they were» 
They replied, that they were the sons of Mayasur, and were 
contending for a magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers : the first of 
which yielded incxliaustiblo viands, the second generated any 
object which it delineated, and the third transported a person 
ihrbiigli the air. The strongest of the two was to possess these 
articles. Futraka then observed to them, that violence was a very 
improper mode of settling their pretensions, 'and that it would be 
better they should adjust the dispute by less objectionable means.- 
He thei’efore proposed that they should run a race for the contested 
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ariiclesj and tlie fleetest win them. They agreed, and set oflF, 
They were no sooner at a little distance, than Putraka, putting Ms 
feet into the sleepers, and seizing the cup and staiF, mounted into 

the air, and left the racers to lament in vain their being outwitted. 

/ 

Futraka alighted at a city called Akarshik^, and took up his 
residence with an old woman, from whom he received accounts of 
the beauty of the king’s daughter, whose name was Fatali. Having 
in consequen<?e formed an intimacy with the princess, he carried 
her off, and alighted on the bank of the Ganges, where tracing the 
walls and buildings of a city with his staff, a stately town imme- 
diately arose. The people attracted to this place he maintained by 
the stores of his cup ; and the place named {ifter his bride and 
himself Pdtalipntraka, became the capital of a mighty empire. — 
Wilson, III, 165. 

Patanjali — Is the name of two celebrated authors of ancient 
India, who ai'e generally looked upon as the same personage, but 
apparently for no other reason than that they bear the same name. 
The one is the author of the system of philosophy called Yoga, 
the other the great critic Katy^yana and P%ini. Of the former 
nothing is known beyond his work — see Yoga. The few histori- 
cal facts relating to the latter, as at present ascertained, may be 
gathered from his great work the Mah^bhdshya, or the great 
Commentary. The name of his mother was Gonika ; his birth- 
place was Gonarda, situated in the east of India, and he resided 
temporarily in Kashmir, where his work was especially patronised. 
From cireumstanfial evidence Professor Goldstiicker has, more- 
over, proved that he wrote between 140 and 120 b. c. his 

place m Sanskrit Literature.) The Mah4bh^shya of Patanjali is 
not a full commentary on Panini, but with a few exceptions, only 
a commentary on the Yarttikas, or critical remarks of K^tyayana 
on Panini. Patanjali being the third of the grammatical triad of 
India, and his work therefore having the advantage of profiting by 
the scholarship of his predecessors, he is looked upon as a para- 
mount authority in all matters relating to classical Sanskrit Gram- 
mar ; and very justly so, for as to learning, ingenuity, and con- 
scientiousness, there is no grammatical author of India who* can 
foe held superior to him, — Champers' Encyclopedia. 
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Pairana— The god of the wind, Vayu, (q/v.) 

Pitamaha — A name of Brahma. 

Pratibbasika— Being, merely seemiDg— that belonging to what 
presents itself in dreams, &c., illusions rather than realities. 

Pliruravas— See pages 486-90. In a recent paper read before 
the Philological Society, On Nomina Numina in its Two Phases” 
Professor Goldstiicker said its object was to illustrate the influence 
which in ancient times, the mistaken etymology of words exercised 
on the formation of religious ideas and myths, and in modern times 
the mistaken interpretation of myths on the formation of wrong 
etymologies. In adverting to Max Muller’s vie%v of the supposed 
original import of Daphne in Greek, and of Urvasi in Hindu 
mythology, Professor Goldstiicker observed that the common 
feature of the Greek and Hindu legends of Daphne and Urvasi, 
was the transformation of these beings-— of Urvasi into a bird or 
vine, and of Daphne into a laurel tree. Moreover in the Hindu 
legend, Urvasi disappears in the lightning of the Gandharbas who 
steal her rams, and Pururavas establishes- a new ceremony, which 
consists in producing Are by means of the attrition of two pieces 
of wood. And finally in all legendary accounts Urvasi is repre- 
sented as an Apsarasas, or as the name indicates (from ap water, 
and mras^ arisiug,) from a water-born being ; while Daphne as we 
are told by the Greek mythonomists, is the daughter of a river. 
Not any one of these essential features of the legend receives any 
light from the assumption that Daphne or Urvasi is the Dawn. 
Professor Goldstiicker therefore proposed to read the legend thus : 
the sky is clouded (the ram being the symbol of the cloud) and the 
atmosphere charged with electiicity. Lightning flashing through 
the cloud disperses them (the Gandharbas,) under lightning, steal 
the rams of Urvasi ; the sun comes forth and absorbs the vapours 
which had enveloped the scene, when the objects hidden until then 
become visible. Again the effect of the tropical sun may be a 
conflagration of the dry forest wood ; or as the legend says, Puru- 
ravas is the institution of the ceremony by which fire is produced 
through natural heat. 
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Pushpotkata— “One of the wives of the patriarch Pelastja and 
the mother of the great giant Eavana. 

Plltraka—The founder and sovereign of Pitalipiitra | Ms 
history will be found under that heading. 


R 

Raktavya--“A powerful demon possessed of a charmed life, 
each drop of his blood when shed producing hundreds of demons 
like himself ; he was slain by Umi, and his destruction is regarded 
as one of the great martial feats of the goddess. 

Rudra — In the Vedic period, Rudra was the god of the tempest. 
The Maruts are called the sons of Eudra. As their father he is 
very often mentioned ; as a divinity with independent attributes 
he is of much rarer occurrence ; hymns addressed to him alone 
are but few. He is, as might be expected, a temble god : he 
carries a great bow from which he hurls a sharp missile at the 
earth ; he is called the slayer of men ; his wrath is deprecated, 
and he is besought not to harm his worshipper ; if not in the Eik, 
at least in the Atharva and Brahmanas, he is styled ^ lord of the 
animals,’ as the unhoused beasts of the field are especially at the 
mercy of the pitiless storm. At the same time, he is to propitiate 
him, addressed as master of a thousand remedies, best of physicians, 
protector from harm ; this may have its ground, too, partly in the 
beneficial effects of the tempest in freshening the atmosphere of 
that sultry clime, Rudra’s chief interest consists In the circum- 
stance that he forms the point of connection between the Yedic 
religion and the later Siva worship, Siva is a god unknown to 
the Yedas ; his name is a word of not unfrequent occurrence in 
the hymns, but means simply propitious ; not even in the Atharva 
is it the epithet of a particular divinity, or distinguished by its 
usage from any other adjective. As given to him, whose title it 
has since become, it seems one of those euphemisms so frequent in 
the Indian religion, applied as a soothing and flattering address to 
the most terrible god in the whole pantheon. The precise relation 
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between Siva and Budra is not yet satisiactoriiy traced out The 
introdoetion of an entirely new divinity from the mountains of the 
north has been supposed, who was grafted in upon Ae ancmnt 
religion by being id<atified with Rudrei or Again, ablendmgof 
some of Agni’s attaibntes with those of Budra to originate a new 
development : perhaps nmlher of these may be necessary : S^a 
may be a local form of Budra, arisen under the influence of pecu lai 
cliLtic relations in the districts from which he made his way mto 
Hindustan preper-, introduced among, and readily acbptedhy, 
people which, as the Atharva shows, was strongly tending towaids 
I t^orism in its religion.”-fVo/mor Wlntney, as quoted m 

0. S. T., IF, 337. 


, S 

Sabhikar-A person who presides at houses where assemblies 
are held for purposes of gambling, and who provides the dice and 
all other materials. 

Saffanka-“Fawn.spotted,” a name of the god Soma or 
Chindi-a. He is also called Sarin; from a fancied resemblance 
of the spots of the moon to a leveret. 

Sabasranika-The son of Satdnika, (q. V.) The fate of his 
father naturally interested Indra for the young prince, and he not 
unfrequently conveyed him to visit the regions of On 

one of these occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottamd, a 
nymph of parmlise, and she denounced an imprecation on his 
future fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of sepaiation lom 
his beloved. Sahasr&ika was married to Mrigivati, daughter of 
Ktipavarmd, king of Ondp. During her pregnancy she was 
eeised with a strange fancy, insphed, in fact, by the influence of 
the imprecation, to bUthe in human blood. When the king found 
with her longing waS' unavoidable^ he .deceived her y 
Bubstituting an infusion of the lac-dye, in which the queen oon- 
tehtodly performed her ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her 
persmi by tiro effect of the Immersion, deceived one of tlje gigmtic 
brood of Garuda, as ho pursued his flight through the air. Think- 
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' iiig lier to M a lump of fi'esh, he pounced upon ' the, queen, .and 
carried her off , to the mountain Udya, where, hading her 'alire, he 
Ebandoned her to her destiny, having thus been the unconscious 
insteiment of separating Sahasranika from his bride. 

In this helpless condition the queen, overcome with terror and 
aflKction, sought alone for death to terminate her distress. With 
this view she threw herself in the way of the wild elephants and 
the vast serpents, with which the thickets were peopled '; but in 
vain — an unseen spirit of the air protected her, and guided her 
unharmed amidst the ferocious monsters of the forest, until she 
was encountered by a holy hermit, Jamadagni, who resided on the 
mountain, and who led her to his cell, where he consoled her 
with assurances, that she would in time be re-united to her lord. 
Mrigdvati was here delivered of a son, whom, in allusion to the 
place of his nativity, she named Udiyana, and who was trained in 
letters and arms, and in the duties of his regal birth, by his 
veneiable guardian.-^ WinsON, III, 192. [Vatsa.] 
SaJivahaiia— A Hindu king who reigned in Magadha. He 
Instituted an era which bears his name and is still commonly used 
in the Deckau. It commenced when 3179 years of the Kali-Yiiga, 
or the present mundane age, had expired ; that is 78 years after 
the beginning of the Christian era. This em is called Sdlivdrbana 
l^ka, or simply Saka. Thus 1871 of the Christian era would be 
tantamount to 1793 of the Sdka era. The Saka year is the same 
as and begins with the common solar year, 

SambhH — A name of i^iva. 

Thy journey next o’er Kanakhala bends, 

Where Jahnu’s daughter from the hills descends ; 

Whose sacred waters to Bhagfralh given, 

Conveyed the sons of Sagara to heaven. 

She' who with smiling waves disportive strayed 
Through Sambha’s locks, and with his tresses played j 
Unheeding, as she flowed delighted down. 

The gathering storm of Gaud’s jealous frown. 

— 2, The king of the Daityas, who slew the rishi 
Kusadhvaja, the father of Vedavati* 
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Sammada— The naipe of the' fish that lived la the poad. where 
the sage Saubhari was immersed for twelve years/ 

Saiai31lkha-~"Aname'ofICartikeya,'t!i6war--god* 
Satabali—Oiie of the generals of the monkey king Sitgrira* 

■■ ' Satanika-^Tlie son of Jaoamejaya and grandson of Pariksliit 
He was killed in battle with the Titans, ha%dng gone to the assist* 
aiice of Iiidra, and was sncceeded in hh tliroim by Sahasiiiiika* 
Satya-devi—l, A name of Parvati ; 2, The name of a nurse 
to the cliildren of the giant Rdraiia. 

Satavahana-^Tlie sou and successor of Dipakarni, (q. w) 
Dipakarni, in obedience to Siva’s commands, repaired to a certain 
forest to hunt ; and whilst thus employed, met, as ho had been 
forewarned, a lovely boy riding upon a monstrous lion. Still 
acting as he had been enjoined, the king aimed an arrow at the 
beast, and he fell as dead. Immediately, however, up rose from 
tlie carcase a celestial form, who thus addressed the astonished 
monarch. ‘ Dismiss your apprehension ; I am a Yaksha, Safa by 
name. It was my chance to see and love the beanrifu! daughter 
of a holy sage ; my passion was returned ; and this boy whom you 
behold, is our son. When the secret of our union was discovered, 
the angry sire condemned us both to w€«ar, the forms of brutes 
during the remainder of our earthly career. My bride was liberated 
from the effects of the curse in giving birth to her sou ; and your 
shaft has rendered tne the same kind office. I am now at liberty • 
but ere I depart to the region of the gods, I bequeath to you 
this child, to be cherished by you as your own.’ So saying, lie 
vanished, leaving tlie boy with the king, who gladly received him, 
and gave him the name Satavihana, in reference to the appellatiou 
of his father and the vahaua, or vehicle, on which the king had 
first beheld the infant mounted. Upon the death of his adoptive 
father vSatavrdiana succeeded to the throne and became a mighty 
monarch. — W ilson‘’s Wokks, Uj, 183. ^ 

Satyavama — One of the wives of Krbhna. She is also known 
as one of tJie wives of Visbnu ; in his avatar of Krishna she was 
with him, and Lakshmi h said to have been also incarnate as 
Riikmiul ‘ ' 
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Satyawatif'— ’Tlic original name of Trisankuj (q. v.) , : 

Savitli— One of the twelve Adityas. ■•Surya and Savitri ar® 
exact personifications- of the snn. It is under these two different 
appellations that the son is _ chiefly celebrated . jn the 'Eig Veda» 
Savitri is permanently the golden deity ; being liiranyaksha, golden^ 
eyed ; Mranya-hasta^ golden-handed, &c. Luminous in his 
aspect, he ascends a golden car, drawn by radiant, brown, white- 
footed horses ; and beholding all creatures he pursues an ascending 
and descending path. Surrounded by a golden lustre, he illumi- 
nates the atmosphere and all the regions of the earth. His robust 
and golden arms, which he stretches out to bless, and infuse energy 
into all creatures, reach to the utmost ends of heaven. In one 
place, however, he is called ayohanxi^ the iron-jawed, though even 
there the commentator says that which ordinarily means 
iron, is to be rendered by gold. His ancient paths in the sky are 
said to be free from dust. He is called (like Varuna and others of 
the gods) asitra, a divine spirit. His will and independent autho- 
rity cannot be resisted by ludra, Varuna, Mitra^ Aryaman, Eudra, 
or by any other being. The other gods follow his lead. The 
waters and the wind obey his ordinance. His praises are celebrated 
by the Vasus, by Aditi, by the royal Varuna, by Mitra, and by 
Aryanmn. He is lord of all desirable things, and sends blessings 
from the sky, from the atmospliere, and from the earth. He 
impels the car of the Asvins before the dawn. He is Frajdpati, 
the lord of all creatures, the supporter of the sky and of the world, 
and is supplicated to hasten to his worshippers with the same 
eagerness as cattle to a village, as warriors to their horses, as a 
cow to give milk to a calf, as a husband to his wife. He is called 
visvadeva, ** in all attributes a god.” He measured (or fashioned) 
the terrestrial regions. He bestows immortality on the gods, m 
he did on the Eibhus, who by the greatness of their merits attained 
to his abode. He is prayed to convey the departed spirit to the 
abode of the righteous. He is supplicated ip deliver his worship- 
pers from sin. 


Savitri is sometimes called apam naput^ son of the water^i, an 
epithet which is more commonly applied to Agoi. 
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The word Savitri is not always a proper 

times used as an epithet.— 0. S. T., V, 164. 

Sena or Sein-Sometimes written L__ 

druseiii} a Gandharba who was < 

to be born on earth in the shape .of 
sentence was mitigated, and he 
the form and functions of a ma 
Ujein, in the reign of Bija 
demanded in marriage by the as 

learning the divine origin of his ^ ^ 

he witnessed, by certain prodigies. All day he lived in 
like an ass ; at night, secretly slipping out of his skin, and assum- 
ing the appearance of a handsome and accomplished young prince, 
he repaired to the palace and enjoyed the conversation of his 

beauteous bride. t ^ in 

In due time tlie priuces's became pregnant ; and ber cba^tity 

being suspected, she revealed to her father the myste^ of her 
husband’s happy nocturnal metamorphosis ; which the Baja, being 
conveniently concealed, himself beheld ; and unwiUing that his son 
rp.t,n™ to his uncouth disguise, set fire to, and consumed, 


• • i Gandharba-Sena, or Gun- 
condemned for an affront to Indra, 

' an ass, but on entreaty the 
was allowed a,t night to re-assume 
a. This incarnation took place at 
Suudersein, whose daughter was 
;s 5 and his consent was obtained on 
; intended son-in-law, confirmed, as 
the stables 
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'*Tlllda-*“A ppwerful demon, that was destroyed by Nahnsliaj, 
the sott of Ayus i the P^dma Pui^na contains a long narrative of 

the event 
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Ujeia-— The ancient Avanti ; a city of great antiquity, that is 
considered the first meridian % Hindu geographei*s and astrono-^ 
mers« The ancient city was about a mile further south, and now 
lies buried in the earth, to the depth of from fifteen to eighteen 
feets on digging, its walls are said to be found entire, pillars 
unbroken, &c. Whatever may have been the real cause of this 
catastrophe, Hindu fancy has attributed it to tlie intervention of 
the gods, and dressed it up in a mythological allegory which is 
believed to be the original foim of the Golden Ass of Apuleius,” 
See Sena. 

Upakosa — The wife of Vararuchi, (q. v.) During her hus- 
band’s absence she attracted the notice and desires of several 
suitors, whom she succeeded in exposing and punishing in a very 
ludicrous manner. See Wilson’s Works, III, 170. 

Upayaja» — A brahman of eminent learning and sanctity, to 
whom king Drupada applied in his anxiety to procure a son, 
promising a million of cows if he enabled him to obtain the son he 
desired. Upayaja however declined the task, and referred him to 
Ms elder brother Yaja, (q, v.) 
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Vaital&a — A sort of poetical warder or bard, who announces 
fixed periods of the day, as dawn and evening, &c., in measured 
lines, and occasionally pours forth strains arising from any incidental 
occuiTence.~i^®i^o?i, ATI, 209* 

¥atSar-A celebrated character in Hindu fiction* He was the 
son of Sahasiiiriika, (q, v.) and king of Kausambi. Vatsa was 
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named Udapna, from being educated on tbe Ucfya mouilaioi 
. by the sage J amadagui. When arrived at maturity he was decoy eil 
into captivity by the king of Ujeln. On his escape he carried off 
■ Vasavadatta, the daughter of 'Ms captor. Vatsa is the hero of the 
Eatnavalh — See JTII, 264. 

Vignsswaxa — name of Ganesa, (q. v.) 

¥ina — The Hindu lute ; an instrument of 'much sweetness and 
compassj but littie power. 

¥ittora— The name of Yishpu in one of his minor Avatars^ as 
related in some of the Puianas. lie is represented as retaining 
on his breast an indelible mark of Bhrigo’’s footj with which the 
following legend is cojinectt 1. In a divine assembly Ehrigu was 
asked who, of the gods, was the most mighty ; he said he would 
proceed to inquire, and lirst went to Brahma, in approaching whom 
it was usual to pay veiy respectful obeisance, which on this 
occasion, Bhrigu purposely omitted, and experienced in consequence 
severe reprehension, including copious abuse, (for the Hindu gods, 
like Homer’s, are very abusive,) from Brahma, who however 
became pacified by seasonable apologies. Bhrigu next proceeded 
to Siva, and omitted, as before, the usual tokens of adoration on 
entering the divine presence ; Siva was still more enraged than 
Brahma, but was in like manner pacified by Bhrigu*s apologies. 
He then repaired to Vaikuutha, the celestial residence of Vishnu, 
whom he found asleep, %vith Lakshmi shampooing his feet. Bhrigu 
knew that the mere omission of respect ivould not be sufficient to 
move the gentle god to anger, and to make a trial of his temper he 
boldly gave the recumbent deity a severe kick on his breast. 
Vishnu awoke, and seeing Bhrigu arose, and in place of anger, 
expressed apprehensions that he must have hurt his foot by striking 
it against his (Vishnu’s) breast, and proceeded to lament it and to 
rub aud chafe Bhrigu’s foot to remove any consequent pain. 

^ This, said Bhrigu, is the mightiest god ; he overpowers by the 
most potent of all arms, affability and generosity ?’ See Mooe’s 
Hiotu PABTimoBr,^ p. 418*-— This is a favourite stoiy amongsl 
the Brahmans of the south. 

¥itll0list — A deified sage, very popular, aud extensively wor- 
shipped in the Poona Deccan. 
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Vetal— The demon-god of tlie outcaste helot races ; the circle 
•of large stones, which may be obseiwed outside almost every 
village, is sacred to this god ; the superstition has for ^ , 
L still holds, its ground against all Brahmamcal rnnovaUou. 
The stones remind the traveller of the Druul crclcs of 
northern nations.' Sir B. Frere.* 


J. 

Yada-A brahman of distinguished attainments to whom king 

DruLa was referred when he was seeking to ootam a son. The 

Yaja undertook to direct a sacrificial ceremony by which the km 
should obtain oifspriug and called his younger brother to his assist- 
ance When the rite had reached the proper period, t le queen n a. 
invited to partake of it, but she had not completed her todet and 
be«^ged the brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, and 
the sacrifice proceeding without her, 
pendent of her participation. -WasON, III, 3-b. 

Yaiur Veda-“ The history of the Yajur Veda differs in so far 
from^at of the other Vedas, as it is marked by a dimension 
between its own schools, far moi-e importiint than the differences 
S sepai-ated the schools of each other Veda. It is known by 
the distinction between a YajurVeda, called the Blaci-, «nmhm , 
called the WhUc-Yajur Veda. Tradition, especially tlmt tl^e 
Pui-anas, records a legend to account for it. VaisampAyana. it 
says, the disciple of Vyasa, who had received from him the 

Yaiur Veda, once having committed an offence, desiret iis iscip 

to assist him in the performing of some expiatory act. -One of 
these, however, Ydjnavalkya, proposed that he 
form the whole rite ; upon which, Vaisampayana, enrage . ^ 

I consLred to be the arrogance of Yijqavalkya, utter-ed a curs 

on him, the effect of which was, that 

the Yajus texts he had learned from Vais ampayana. Ihe 

* Tutrodnetion to OIB Deccan Days. 
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disciples, ' haviag meanwhile been transformed into partridges 
(tittiri), picked np these fainted . texts, and retained Hence 

these texts are called TaiUifhjm^ But Yijnavalkya, desirous of 
obtaining other Yajus texts, devoutly pmyed to the Sun, and had 
granted to him 'Ms wish—'* to possess such texts as were not known 
to his teacher,’ And because the Sun .on that oeeasioa appeared 
to Yajnavalkya in' the shape of a horse those who studied . 

these texts were called Vujim, That part of this legend was 
invented merely to account for the name of the TaiilMijfas^ after 
whom a Sanliita and JBr^hmana of the Black Yajur Veda, and for 
that of the Vajasmieyins, after whom the Sanhit£ of the White 
Yajur Veda is named, is clear enough. Nor is greater faith to be 
placed on it when it implies that the origin of this dissension 
ascended to the very oldest period of the Yajur Veda ; for there is 
sti’ong reason to assume that the division took place even after the 
time of the grammarian Pfoinf, (q. v.)* But so much In it is 
consistent with truth— that tlie Black Yajur Veda is the older of 
the two ; that the White Yajur Veda contains texts which are not 
in the Black ; and that, ccmpared to the motley character of the 
former, it looks * white,’ or orderly. This motley character of the 
Black Yajur Veda, however, arises from the circumstance, that the 
distinction between a Mantra and Brahmana portion, is not so 
clearly established in it as the other Vedas ; hymns and matter 
properly belonging to the Brahmanas there being intermixed. 
This defect is remedied in the White Yajur Veda ; and it points, 
therefore, to a period when the material of the old Yajus was 
brought into a system consonant with prevalem theories, liteimiy 
and ritual. 

The contents of both divisions of the Yajur Veda are similar in 
many respects. Two of the principal sacrifices ~of which they 
treat are. the. DarsapurpamAsa, or the sacrifice to be perfotmed at 
new and full moon, and the Aswamedha, or the horse-sacrifice, at 
the performance of which 609 animals of various descriptions, 
domestic and wild, were to 21 sacrificial posts. A Fkrmki^ 
medha, or •htan'^Cfl^^. unknown to the other Veda% is almi 
nienlioned init, j iU lioweyari k symbolical. 
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The text of the Black Tajur Veda is extant iu the recension of 

two schools-that of to which tte 

belongs, ami that of CharaM. The former, which is m course o 
nuhlication-the first Tolume and part of the second having been 
Already published, with the comraentory of Madhavacharya 
(Sayam), by Dr. E.Roer anclE. B. GowelUu the 

Indica (Calcutta, 1860-1 864)-H5onsists of seven Kupda, 
books, which comprise 44 Prapfithaka. or ctaptejssub^dividediuto 

651 Anuvaka, or sections, and contaiuing 2,198 Kanclikas, 

portions. . ; _ ; ; 

The Vetjasancyi-Sanhita, or the Saulula of the 
Veda, exists in the recension of the Madhyandina am . 
school. In the former-the text of which, apparently also with 
the commentary of MalAdhara, has been edited by Pi’ofessoi ^ 
Weber (Berlin, 1852)-this Sanhitfi has 40 Adhjayas, or books, 
Bub-divided into 303 A7iuvd}ias, with 1,975 K^ndikas. 

The principal Brfihmana of the Black Tajur ® 

tiriyn-Briihmana, which, with the commentary ^ 

Siyana, is in the course of publication by Baboo Eajendiala^a 

ML-tho 

appeared in print (Calcutta, I860 lB6o) cnfftmtlia- 

jlk„. Th.t of th. White T^ur « *1. - 

Ii.il, „»,e. the teost coteplote nnd .yste»..l.c oi ,11 
I« taxi, »lll. , temblteica of to 


edited by Professor A. Weber (Berlin, 1855). 

Encyclop^^i€t yV oh T27. 




